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Foreword 


The name Hermeneia, Greek €ppnveia, has been chosen as the title of the com- 
mentary series to which this volume belongs. The word Hermeneia has a rich 
background in the history of biblical interpretation as a term used in the ancient 
Greek-speaking world for the detailed, systematic exposition of a scriptural work. 
It is hoped that the series, like its name, will carry forward this old and venerable 
tradition. A second, entirely practical reason for selecting the name lies in the 
desire to avoid a long descriptive title and its inevitable acronym, or worse, an 
unpronounceable abbreviation. 

The series is designed to be a critical and historical commentary to the Bible 
without arbitrary limits in size or scope. It will utilize the full range of philological 
and historical tools, including textual criticism (often slighted in modern commen- 
taries), the methods of the history of tradition (including genre and prosodic 
analysis), and the history of religion. 

Hermeneia is designed for the serious student of the Bible. It will make full use 
of ancient Semitic and classical languages; at the same time, English translations 
of all comparative materials—Greek, Latin, Canaanite, or Akkadian—will be sup- 
plied alongside the citation of the source in its original language. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the aim is to provide the student or scholar with full critical discussion of 
each problem of interpretation and with the primary data upon which the discus- 
sion is based. 

Hermeneia is designed to be international and interconfessional in the selection 
of authors; its editorial boards were formed with this end in view. Occasionally the 
series will offer translations of distinguished commentaries which originally 
appeared in languages other than English. Published volumes of the series will be 
revised continually, and eventually, new commentaries will replace older works in 
order to preserve the currency of the series. Commentaries are also being 
assigned for important literary works in the categories of apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphical works relating to the Old and New Testaments, including some of 
Essene or Gnostic authorship. 

The editors of Hermeneia impose no systematic-theological perspective upon the 
series (directly, or indirectly by selection of authors). It is expected that authors 
will struggle to lay bare the ancient meaning of a biblical work or pericope. In this 
way the text's human relevance should become transparent, as is always the case in 
competent historical discourse. However, the series eschews for itself homiletical 
translation of the Bible. 

The editors are heavily indebted to Augsburg Fortress for its energy and 
courage in taking up an expensive, long-term project, the rewards of which will 
accrue chiefly to the field of biblical scholarship. 

The editor responsible for this volume is Klaus Baltzer of the University of 
Munich. 


Frank Moore Cross Helmut Koester 
For the Old Testament For the New Testament 
Editorial Board Editorial Board 


Preface 


1 Enoch is a collection of Jewish apocalyptic traditions that date from the last 
three centuries before the Common Era. The collection is extant in its entirety 
only in an Ethiopic translation of a Greek translation of its Aramaic original. 
Although it is arguably the most important Jewish text of the Greco-Roman peri- 
od, no scholar has written a full-blown critical commentary on the entire work 
since the first manuscripts of it were brought from Ethiopia in 1773. This volume 
and one to follow seek to fill this major gap in scholarship. My fresh English trans- 
lation is supplied with a full apparatus of all significant variant readings in the 
Ethiopic manuscripts, the manuscripts that preserve parts of the Greek version, 
and the Qumran Aramaic fragments. The verse-by-verse commentary and excur- 
suses treat major philological, literary, theological, and historical questions; and 
the synthetic introduction places the work in the broader context of Hellenism, 
contemporary Judaism, and early Christianity. I have attempted to concretize 
those contexts through the prolific citation of parallel passages from Israelite, 
ancient Near Eastern, Greco-Roman, and early Christian literature. The index of 
these passages at the back of the volume offers scholars of early Judaism and 
Christianity some new vectors into the literature in which they are expert. 

Because of the length of 1 Enoch (roughly equivalent to the book of Isaiah) and 
the extraordinary time required for me to delve into this complex text, I have 
divided the commentary into two volumes. For literary reasons explained in the 
introduction (§3.1.2-3), I treat chaps. 1-36 and 81-108 in this first volume. In vol- 
ume 2 James VanderKam and I will discuss the rest, he the Book of the 
Luminaries (most of chaps. 72-82) and I the Book of Parables (chaps. 37-71). 
Work on that volume is already underway. In the near future we will publish our 
translation of the whole of 1 Enoch in the Hermeneia Supplements series. 

My NT colleagues may consider my deferral of a commentary on the Book of 
Parables an act of betrayal. After all, the Parables are where one can read all about 
the “Son of Man"—so central to early christology. I encourage them to read on; the 
apocalypticism of the earlier parts of 1 Enoch treated here is of great consequence 
for an understanding of the transition between late biblical Israelite religion and 
both first-century Judaism and early Christianity, as I argue in the various sections 
of my introduction. The Book of Parables and the figure of the Chosen One/Son 
of Man are only one part of that picture. 

During the three decades in which I have occupied myself with this ancient text, 
I have accumulated many debts among the colleagues and friends from whom I 
have learned so much. I happily acknowledge these with gratitude and in the hope 
that this volume offers repayment. The opinions expressed here are, of course, 
solely my responsiblity. 

At a time when methodologies change quickly and the history of scholarship is 
subject to convenient amnesia, I mention three of my precedessors whom I would 
have liked to have met: Richard Laurence, who presented 1 Enoch to the Western 
world; and August Dillmann and R. H. Charles, whose prodigious scholarship 
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firmly rooted 1 Enoch in the landscape of nineteenth- and twentieth-century bibli- 
cal studies. 

In a course at Concordia Seminary (St. Louis) in 1960, Edgar Krentz first 
turned me loose on 1 Enoch. For one schooled in the Christian canonical 
Scriptures, it was an epiphanic experience—entering a Jewish text that was at once 
so familiar and so strange. Life has never been the same. More than any one else, 


john Strugnell has been my mentor and colleague in the study of Enoch, sharing 


his broad knowledge and testing my own. He graciously offered to read the entire 
manuscript, and his numerous queries, comments, and corrections and our exten- 
sive conversations have made this a better book. To J. T. Milik I owe thanks for his 
brilliant identification and assembling of the Qumran Aramaic fragments that are 
indispensable for any modern treatment of this work. My one-time teacher, Frank 
Moore Cross, the chairman of the Hermeneia editorial board, invited me to write 
the commentary and has patiently awaited its incarnation. From the start, Klaus 
Baltzer has been my editor and has enthusiastically aided, abetted, and encour- 
aged my work, offering many insightful suggestions. 

Over the years, I have profited from conversations and correspondence with 
my companions in the study of 1 Enoch and Jewish apocalyptic literature—among 
them John Collins, Devorah Dimant, Jonas Greenfield, Paul Hanson, Michael 
Knibb, Marinus de Jonge, Michael Stone, Patrick Tiller, and James VanderKam. 
Zvi Uri Ma‘oz has engaged my work with interest and has ironed out some wrin- 
kles. For two decades my good friends in the Taskforce on Apocalyptic of the 
Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft für Theologie have tested and refreshed my ideas at 
their biennial meetings. My special thanks to their Vorsteher: Jürgen Becker, Heinz- 
Wolfgang Kuhn, Klaus Koch, and Hartmut Stegemann. During my sojourns 
abroad, I have enjoyed gracious hospitality from the families Baltzer, Burchard, de 
Jonge, Koch, Kuhn, Lichtenberger, Rengstorf, Schmidt, and Stone. In ways I can- 
not trace, I have profited, year by year, from conversations with Birger Pearson 
and Norman Petersen, my roommates at meetings of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. In special ways my work has been enhanced and encouraged by Walter 
Harrelson, Jacob Neusner, and Jonathan Z. Smith. 

At The University of Iowa I have profited from conversations with my col- 
leagues Helen Goldstein, Kenneth Kuntz, James McCue, and especially Jonathan 
Goldstein, from whom I always learned something worthwhile. Four directors of 
the School of Religion (George Forell, James Spalding, John Boyle, and Robert 
Baird) have supported my work. The staff of The University of Iowa Libraries has 
been of great help. Among my graduate assistants, I have especially benefited 
from the careful work of Phillip Frank, Randal Argall, Christopher Kelly, and 
Thomas Scheck. 

This project has received significant financial support from The University of 
Iowa, including three semester leaves, a three-semester Faculty Fellowship, ongo- 
ing funding for equipment and travel, and a generous subvention for its publica- 
tion. With thanks I also acknowledge the support of the Heinrich Hertz Stiftung 
and the Otto von Harling Stiftung (1974), the John Simon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation (1977-78), the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study (1980-81), and 
the National Endowment for the Humanities (1973-74, 1983-84). NIAS, the 
Institutum Iudaicum Delitzschianum in Münster (Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, 
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director), and Harvard Divinity School provided hospitable environments for my 
research away from home. I have received important help from the Hill Monastic 
Manuscript Library in Collegeville, Minnesota, especially Getatchew Haile, and 
technical support from Bruce Zuckerman and Marilyn Lundberg of the West 
Semitic Research Project at the University of Southern California. 

Jonathan Goldstein, Michael Knibb, Zvi Uri Ma‘oz, Patrick Tiller, James 
VanderKam, and Robert Wilken read parts of the manuscript and offered valuable 
suggestions. Willis Barnstone has helped me with translation issues. 

Outside the biblical guild, I have learned a bit about literary poetics from David 
Rabe and Pat Toomay, and Thomas Moore has encouraged me to keep my feet on 
the ground. 

At Fortress Press K. C. Hanson counseled me on editorial matters and issues of 
substance, and Beth Wright, always helpful, was instrumental in the expeditious 
production of the book. Gary Lee’s painstaking copyediting has brought consis- 
tency and clarity, and some additional accuracy to the book, as did Chuck John’s 
close reading of the text of the page proofs. Rex Matthews (Society of Biblical 
Literature) and John Kutsko (Hendrikson Publishers) saved me many hours by 
making available to me in electronic form the lists of abbreviations in The SBL 
Handbook of Style. At the Scriptorium, Maurya Horgan and Paul Kobelski trans- 
formed a complex and often cluttered manuscript into a handsome and readable 
book, and did so with care and great accuracy. They also compiled the index of 
Ancient Sources. 

My final and most important thanks belong to my family. For three decades, 
Enoch has lived with us as a kind of permanent houseguest—annoying, amusing, 
sometimes intriguing, and always hovering. Jeanne and Michael have not known 
life at home without the old patriarch, but have accepted this with stoical good 
grace. Marilyn has been my companion on the way, though she has sometimes 
wondered which of the two ways we were traveling. Her advice to put the manu- 
script on a computer seventeen years ago reduced the time of the project by a few 
years. More important than this and her keyboarding of seven hundred pages, she 
has provided a ramp out of my literary ruts by encouraging me to focus on the 
concrete and sensory aspects of Enoch’s apocalypticism. With gratitude and 
appreciation for these and other things as well, and with much affection and love, 
I dedicate the book to her. 


George W. E. Nickelsburg 
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a Qumran Aramaic text(s) 

€ Coptic version of 1 Enoch 

€ Ethiopic version of 1 Enoch, the OT, or the NT 
@ _ Greek version of 1 Enoch or of the OT 

€^ Akhmim papyrus of Greek Enoch (Codex 


Panopolitanus) 

@* Greek version attested in Akhmim papyrus and 
Syncellus 
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*6*  Posited Greek behind Ethiopic version 
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Note: OT passages are cited by the chapter divisions 
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Introduction 


0.0. Prolegomena 


The Jewish apocalyptic, or revelatory, traditions col- 
lected in 1 Enoch were composed between the fourth 
century B.C.E. and the turn of the Common Era in the 
name of the patriarch mentioned in Gen 5:21-24. The 
language of their composition was Aramaic, but the col- 
lection as a whole has been preserved only in a fifth- to 
sixth-century C.E. Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) translation of an inter- 
mediate Greek translation (see 82). The place of their 
composition appears to have been Palestine, although 
some of the traditions have roots in Babylon. 

The sheer size, as well as the contents, historical con- 
texts, and ongoing influence, of this collection make it 
arguably the most important text in the corpus of Jewish 
literature from the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
Roughly as large as the Book of Isaiah, it comprises an 
extraordinarily broad range of material that we might 
define in modern categories as religious, scientific, intel- 
lectual, and social. In it we are given a unique window 
into the diverse world of Palestinian Judaism in the 
three centuries before the Common Era. Through it we 
can view Israelite religion in transition: the Mosaic 
Torah is not yet a universal norm; the familiar forms of 
biblical prophecy and proverbial wisdom blend with 
speculation about the shape and future of the cosmos; 
and Hellenistic ideas and myths give nuances to Israelite 
traditions. Platitudes about God's justice clash with the 
realities of a world that appears to attest the absence or 
impotence of the God of Israel. The answers and formu- 
lations that arise in this context and are attested in this 
writing will have a profound impact on the shape of 
emergent Christianity, as it is documented in the NT. At 
the same time, the road taken by the Enochic authors 
and their Christian successors will become increasingly 
alien to many of the rabbinic teachers and their commu- 
nities as they consolidate their religion after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in 70 c.x. Ironically, however, the seeds 
' sown in Enochic speculative wisdom will blossom in later 
Jewish mysticism. It is a rich collection from which 
thoughtful students of Jewish and Christian religion can 
learn much about how things were and how they came 
to be what they are. 


In a “postmodern” twenty-first century, the Enochic 
world seems strange, fantastic, and even weird: fallen 
angels mating with mortal women, the ghosts of dead 
giants roaming the earth, flights to heaven, and bizarre 
visions about sheep and wild beasts. One should not be 
deceived, however. When read with care and empathy, 
the unfamiliar imagery comes alive to reveal a humanity 
much like our own. They struggle with violence, lies, dis- 
appointment, and lack of meaning, and they are pulled 
in opposite directions by hope and despair and the com- 
peting forces of high religious symbols and explosive 
human emotions. 

How does one enter that world? Two predominant 
aspects of 1 Enoch invite two approaches for interpreta- 
tion. The book as text calls for literary analysis, and its 
genesis in time and place invites historical investigation. 


0.1. Literary Approach 


My interpretation of 1 Enoch is beholden to no single lit- 
erary method or theory, though I find much that is help- 
ful in formalism. That is, the surface structure of a text 
provides clues for the text's interpretation, and to take 
seriously the shape, pattern, and order of a text is to 
honor the text as it presents itself. Because they are not 
likely to be accidental, they provide entry to an author's 
mind and purpose. This is not to claim that an author is 
always consciously aware of the shape or pattern that we 
discern;! the poetic process is more complex and myste- 
rious than we often acknowledge. Writers in the ancient 
world did not necessarily create their texts as modern 
scholars often prepare their learned disquisitions—mov- 
ing from a thesis to a carefully articulated outline to a 
full-blown text. Nonetheless, when such order presents 
itself, it invites the careful reader to make sense of it. 
This approach from the textual data themselves bears 
more fruit, I believe, than reading a text through our 
own axiomatic, theological, literary, and philosophical 
categories. 

Thus my way into the text has been inductively liter- 
ary. What shape and pattern can I discern, and what 


1‘ For an instructive example, see David Rabe's com- 
ment on the writing of his play Hurly Burly (New 


York: Grove Press, 1985) 161-71. 


sense can I make of these? On the microlevel my tools 
have been the traditional methods of source criticism 
and form criticism and an identification of the rhetori- 
cal patterns of the text. I have also sought to make sense 
of the text as a whole. The division of 1 Enoch into five 
large “books” with two appendices has been accepted by 
almost every scholar who has worked on this text for 
the past 150 years. I have also suggested rationales for 
the combination and order of these books and appen- 
dices, and my explanation has led me to divide the 
commentary into two volumes, which correspond, I 
believe, to the literary evolution of 1 Enoch (see §3.1.3). 
Again often following the suggestions of my predeces- 
sors, I have tried to identify recognizable subunits and 
sub-subunits and to seek the rationale for their combi- 
nation. 

The organization of the commentary reflects this 
shuttling between microstructure and macrostructure. 
My writing moved from commentary on smaller units to 
synthetic commentary on, and introduction to, larger 
units. As a result, the volume has a kind of pyramidal 
structure, in which comments on individual verses or 
groups of verses are not only important in their own 
right, but also serve as footnotes or bases for syntheses 
of increasingly larger units. Sections 4 and 5 of this 
introduction attempt some synthesis of the whole text, 
with section 3 providing details of my literary analysis. 


0.2. Historical Dimensions 


This literary analysis must be complemented, I believe, 
by historical exegesis, if one is to give the text its due. 
Texts are historical artifacts, created in time and space 
by real human beings, who were the recipients and— 
through their texts—the transmitters of their experience 
and culture. Thus, while literary exegesis is invaluable 
for an appreciation of a text’s aesthetics, or an under- 
standing of the perennial validity or lack of validity of 
its message, it must be supplemented by a study of the 


2 See George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Social Aspects of 3 
Palestinian Jewish Apocalypticism,” in David Hell- 
holm, ed., Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World 
and the Near East (Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1983); 
and for strong advocacy, John H. Elliott, What Is 


historical matrices that are also an essential aspect of its 
personality. 

One may go a step farther. For almost two millennia, 
Christian theology, preaching, and practice have given 
perennial and primary value to the symbols and rhetoric 
of ancient apocalyptic literature with little concern about 
how specifically its message worked, and for whom and 
under what circumstances. A religious literature that 
cared for God’s earth and portrayed that God as the vin- 
dicator of the oppressed has often been used to justify 
exploitation of the earth and oppression of its poor (see 
below, 80.4.1-4). 

The use of social scientific methods complements tra- 
ditional historical methods by identifying perennial analo- 
gies to the unique historical circumstances of the world 
we seek to re-create through exegesis.” Though I have 
employed no single method, I have attempted to be sensi- 
tive to the issues raised and analyzed by these methods. 
Since my first scholarly writing, I have been concerned 
with the functions that certain ideas and theological con- 
ceptions have for those who generate and adhere to 
them.’ My essay on the apocalyptic construction of real- 
ity (see §4.1) is indebted to the insights of the sociology 
of knowledge. Much Jewish apocalyptic literature is 
rooted in the experience of persecution and oppression, 
and in seeking the voice of the Enochic writers, I have 
found the issues raised by contemporary feminist and 
minority scholars of biblical literature to be helpful. 

Social and economic issues were part of the warp and 
weft of the world in which and to which the Enochic 
authors wrote. One need not read very far into 1 Enoch 
before recognizing that these authors were interested in 
much more than can appropriately be reduced to reli- 
gious ideas and practices. Geographical context and cos- 
mological interest also play a major role in the early 
strata of the text. Thus my commentary has often taken 
me far from traditional theological and history-of-reli- 
gions analyses of ancient texts. 

Concrete historical context, with all of its social, cul- 


George W. E. Nickelsburg, Reswrrection, Immortality, 
and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972) 10. For 
this approach to my dissertation, I am indebted to 
my advisor, Krister Stendahl. 


Social-Scientific Criticism? (Minneapolis: Fortress 
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tural, institutional, and ideological dimensions, should 
be an important concern for a commentator on an apoc- 
alyptic text. Where possible, I have attempted to attend 
to these matters, but much work remains to be done in 
this area as we reassess the propriety of the categories 
that we have sometimes created to help us understand 
these ancient texts.* 

The writing of history is always a less than perfectly 
successful undertaking. It is a selective and interpretive 
process. As one constructs an historical account, one’s 
results are qualified by the evidence that is admitted or 
ignored, and the questions one asks determine, in large 
part, the answers one gets. The problem is exacerbated 
in the writing of ancient history. Our textual and mater- 
ial evidence is fragmentary and our possession of it is 
fortuitous; much of it is obscure, vague, and ambiguous. 
We see darkly in a tarnished and scratched mirror, and 
our interpretations of the images often present only one 
of several possibilities. While the factual contextual and 
methodological horizon on which we can read 1 Enoch 
has expanded immensely since I began this commentary 
thirty years ago, I send the finished manuscript forth 
with an acute awareness of many unfulfilled agendas 
(see §8.0). Through fits and starts, we make progress— 
but only if we acknowledge the tentativeness of our 
scholarly conclusions. 


0.3. Translation and Textual Base 


The translation on which I comment is my own, though 
it is inevitably indebted to other published translations. 
As I note below (§8.0), we need a new critical edition of 
the text of 1 Enoch. My translation and commentary 
presume my own eclectic text, which represents my best 
judgment about the value of the resources available in 
the Aramaic fragments, the Greek and Ethiopic versions, 
and the fragments of versions preserved in Latin, Cop- 
tic, and Syriac. For details, see §2.7. 

My translation is as literal as possible within the lim- 
its of good English usage. Since many readers of this 


4 George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Wisdom and Apocalyp- 
tism in Early Judaism: Some Points for Discussion," 
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commentary will not have access to the languages of the 
original texts (especially Ethiopic), I have, where possi- 
ble, reproduced original word order, construct chains, 
and the use of hendiadys, including the employing of 
nouns as adjectives. Thus, for example, I translate "the 
watchers and holy ones," *the righteous and chosen," 
and "the throne of your glory” rather than “the holy 
watchers” or “watchful holy ones,” “the righteous cho- 
sen," and "your glorious throne." Persons versed in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, but not Ethiopic, can retrovert to 
the Semitic idiom and understand its intent. The con- 
junction represented by the Aramaic letter waw is prob- 
lematic in any translation, and I have to deal with its 
frequent representation by the Gk. kai. Where there 
seems to be a genuine coordination, I have translated 
"and." I have occasionally employed the subordinating 
"for." Where it seems to be simply a verbal pause, I have 
not translated the particle. 

While I respect the desire of contemporary theolo- 
gians to develop a gender-free religious language, I have 
not opted for such in this volume. It seems to me certain 
that the authors of the various strata of the text were 
men, and so I refer to them as “he” and “him.” As an his- 
torical commentator on an ancient text that depicted 
God, the angels, and the demons as masculine in gen- 
der, I have retained the use of the third person singular 
masculine pronoun and adjective where they appear in 
the original. Collective terminology is more difficult to 
reproduce exactly in English, and here again I have tried 
to reflect the original: “the righteous ones” and “the sin- 
ners" where the masculine plural is used; "sons of men" 
or "humanity," where these are called for; and *son of 
man" as a fixed cliché.5 This use of *sons of men" and 
“son of man” has sometimes forced me to use “men” for 
humanity, a usage still justified by the dictionaries. 

Finally, I have attempted as much as possible to trans- 
late what I consider to be the oldest form of the text at 
any given point. Although the whole text is extant in 
Ethiopic, substantial parts of it have been preserved in 
its parent Greek version, and the Qumran Aramaic frag- 


see Carsten Colpe, “viög ToU avdpwnou,” TDNT 8 
(1972) 423. 
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the various Ethiopic terms for this figure. On this 


ments bring us even closer to the authors’ original com- 
positions. Because I am interested in pursuing this arche- 
type, I have reproduced the Greek or Aramaic idiom 
when it seemed feasible. This, of course, produces a text 
that nowhere existed, as such, but it brings us closer to 
the original than would be possible through a straight 
translation of the Ethiopic alone. At the same time, I 
have avoided bringing into my translation occasional 
words and phrases from an Aramaic original that cannot 
be reconstructed as a whole because of the fragmentary 
condition of the Aramaic mss. Overall, I have attempted 
to present all the major textual evidence in the commen- 
tary and apparatus, so that the reader can see where 
there is evidence in the Aramaic or in one of the ver- 
sions that diverges from the translation that I present. 


0.4. Some Hermeneutical and Theological 
Observations 


A few aspects of 1 Enoch have increasingly impressed 
me during the writing of this commentary. I summarize 
them here to provide both a partial framework for read- 
ing the text and its commentary and some points of 
reflection for theologians, preachers, and the inter- 
preters of other Jewish and Christian texts. 


0.4.1. The Universal Embrace of Religious Concern 

Different from most Jewish and Christian apocalypti- 
cists, the authors of 1 Enoch are interested not simply in 
history and eschatology, but in the whole of the created 
world. Time and space and the realms of spirit and mat- 
ter are seen from a religious dimension (all of it is 
God's), and, conversely, the inspired sage speaks in 
God's behalf through explicit reference to the whole cre- 
ation. Thus theology is not simply Heilsgeschichte and 
moral exhortation that exclude the created realm with 
its material substance and dynamic forces. In a way that 
is reminiscent of Genesis 1-3, Job, the sapiential psalms, 
and Second Isaiah, the Enochic corpus draws on some 


6 See Michael E. Stone, “The Book of Enoch and 
Judaism in the Third Century,” CBQ 40 (1978) 


483-92. 


7 Fora discussion of the ways in which modern 
humanity has become insensitive to many aspects of 
our environment, see Thomas Moore, The Re- 
Enchantment of Everyday Life (New York: Harper- 


of the mythic sources of Israelite religion that have 
largely been lost or submerged in the historically ori- 
ented texts that constitute the largest part of the Hebrew 
Bible. A Sachkritik (quality judgment) that sees in these 
dominating canonical texts the timeless heart of Israelite 
religion begs the historical question.’ In its own time, 1 
Enoch was for some people a viable religious document, 
and it can be defined as “noncanonical” only after the 
canonical decisions were made. 


0.4.2. The Text in Its Physical Environment 

The specific references to the geographic and topo- 
graphic context of certain parts of 1 Enoch (see Excur- 
sus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16) indicate that 
location was important for these authors. While this 
specificity is often taken for granted in biblical narrative 
texts, it is unusual in an apocalypse. As one travels 
around the environs of Mount Hermon, however, one is 
struck by the extent to which this massif dominates the 
landscape from every direction. How did it impinge on 
the consciousness of the peoples who lived in the area 
and knew its myths? These mythic associations, expli- 
cated in 1 Enoch 6-16, suggest more generally that inter- 
preters should give more thought to the physical 
environments in which story and, especially, myth arose 
and to the ways in which these environments and their 
inhabitants interacted. 

Most biblical exegesis has arisen in the halls of urban 
academia under the influence of the systematic cate- 
gories of European philosophy and theology and the his- 
tory of ideas. Rarely have exegetes imagined how these 
texts may have resonated from and within the open 
physical environments in which they were generated and 
transmitted." The important contributions of the social 
scientific methods that emphasize institutions and the 
dynamics of interpersonal and intergroup relationships 
need also to be aware of relevant aspects of physical 
environment, as these can be determined by archeology 
and by geographical and topographical considerations.? 


Collins, 1996). It would be surprising if exegetes 
were exempt from this insensitivity. 

8 For an example of how one can attend to matters 
like this, see Douglas E. Oakman, Jesus and the Eco- 
nomic Questions of His Time (Studies in the Bible and 
Early Christianity 8; Lewiston: Edwin Mellen Press, 
1986) 17-35. For a popular but suggestive overview 


0.4.3. This-Worldly Apocalypticism 

A spatial dualism between this world and heaven and a 
temporal dualism between this age and the age to come 
are important components of the worldview of 1 Enoch 
(4.1.2.1-2). But for several of the Enochic authors, who 
took their cue from Second and Third Isaiah, future sal- 
vation would be realized in a new Jerusalem, situated on 
a renewed earth (10:16—11:2; 25:3—27:5; 51:4-5). Main- 
stream Christian theology, dismissing such views as “mil- 
lennialism," has emphasized that “heaven is my home,” 
often to the detriment of the environment and many of 
the physical aspects of human existence.? 


0.4.4. Reading Apocalyptic Eschatology in Its 
Historical Context 


Religious persecution and social oppression are the 
matrices for much of the apocalyptic speculation in 

] Enoch and its sister apocalypses. Though cosmic spec- 
ulation derives from other sources and contexts, the 
dualisms in 1 Enoch that look to another world and 
hope for a better day are driven by the dismal state of 
affairs here and now. The hope that God and the angels 
will intervene derives from the frustration of impotent 
people unable to change their circumstances, and its 
corollary is the belief that one's oppressors are personi- 
fications or operatives of demonic powers. Out of this 
context, the apocalypticist speaks in solidarity with his 
oppressed people. 

Yet, over the centuries, apocalyptic eschatology and 
other-worldly hopes have been taken over by the oppres- 
sors and their associates and used as a means to control 
the oppressed. This outsider's use of apocalyptic reli- 
gion as an “opiate” of the people is an historical distor- 
tion of the impulse that arose among the oppressed as 
their own religious expression and hope. Similarly, from 
an historical perspective, apocalyptic eschatology is out 
of place in societies where changes are possible by and 
in behalf of the oppressed. 


0.4.5. Divine Justice and the Human Impulse toward 
Vengeance and Hatred 


I have learned to read 1 Enoch with a good deal of 
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ambivalence. It is difficult not to be touched by the 
human anguish that resonates through the poignant 
poetry of texts like the prayer in chap. 9 and the lament 
in 103:9-15. Empathy and, indeed, sympathy are appro- 
priate responses to suffering that is exacerbated by a 
profound sense of injustice and the absence of God, and 
cries for divine retribution are understandable and 
hardly open to criticism by the fair-minded outsider. 
Doubtless, they often preserved sanity. 

Yet the fact remains that the appeals to holy warfare, 
articulated in the Pentateuch, dramatized in the Book of 
Joshua, and gleefully eschatologized in the Epistle of 
Enoch (see comm. on 95:3), the Qumran War Scroll, 
and the NT Book of Revelation, have haunted the his- 
tory of Western religious humanity. If cries for divine 
justice are understandable and even cathartic in the 
apocalyptic literature of the impotent oppressed, they 
can bring on chaos and profound injustice when the 
impotent oppressed come to power in the certain convic- 
tion that they are the righteous and chosen. Anger easily 
turns to hatred when the zealous justice prized in the 
apocalyptic tradition is enshrined as the sole reigning 
virtue. Biblical religion and its successors in the Chris- 
tian and the rabbinic tradition depict a God who mea- 
sures with compassion as well as justice and calls on 
human beings to do the same. 


0.4.6. Some Unusual Theological Formulations 
The Enochic texts offer some theological surpises to the 
thoughtful reader who is sensitive both to what is there 
and to what is not there. Although a concern with 
human conduct runs from cover to cover, the mode of 
moral instruction in the corpus is sapiential rather than 
set in the form of commandments and laws. This sug- 
gests that the forms of Jewish religion were more diverse 
in this respect than much conventional scholarly wisdom 
would have it, and it warns against stereotypes of "legal- 
ism." 

There are also some interesting soteriological silences 
in the texts. These authors can get along without a 
viable sacrificial cult in Jerusalem and do not employ 


See briefly George W. E. Nickelsburg, “The God of 
the Bible in a Nuclear Age?" Currents in Theology 
and Mission 11 (1984) 213-24. The topic is worthy 
of a major historical project. 


the major soteriological terminology that is so central in 
textbooks on OT and NT theology: forgiveness, reconcil- 
iation, justification, expiation, and the like. Enoch’s is a 
soteriology of knowledge—divinely revealed wisdom 
about the workings of the cosmos and the course and 
end of history. One can see here the roots of gnostic 
speculation, but also of the soteriology of the synoptic 


source “Q,” the Fourth Gospel, and the eucharistic 
prayers of the Didache. All in all, the Enochic texts offer 
real promise for persons interested in tracking the theo- 
logical diversity of Judaism in the Hellenistic period and 
of Christianity of the first few centuries of the Common 
Era 


1.0. A Short Account of the Book 


The primary topic of the traditions contained in 

1 Enoch is the coming judgment in which God will adju- 
dicate the injustices that characterize life as the authors 
and their readers experience it. The certainty of that 
judgment is guaranteed by the authors' claims that their 
texts are a body of tradition that Enoch received as reve- 
lation. The contents of this revelation include compila- 
tions of astronomical law, which the wicked have 
violated; predictions of the future; and visions of the 
hidden places in the cosmos, where the devices of judg- 
ment stand ready and, in some cases, are already opera- 
tive. 

Although the Enochic material is in many ways dis- 
tinctive and different from the late texts of the Hebrew 
Bible (except Daniel) and from much of the Jewish liter- 
ature of the Hellenistic period, it represents a blend of 
the prophetic and sapiential streams in biblical tradition, 
which have also flowed together, though in different 
ways, in such Jewish texts as Tobit and Sirach. The sages 
responsible for the composition and compilation of the 
Enochic traditions appear to have had an exclusivistic 
religious mentality, believing that divine blessing would 
be limited to a relatively small proportion of Israelites 
whose righteousness would enable them to survive the 
judgment. Paradoxically, they also envisioned salvation 
for those Gentiles who would turn to the worship and 
law of the God of heaven. The Enochic writings seem to 
have been written to encourage and, perhaps, engender 
the righteousness they celebrate. Whoever their original 
readers may have been, the texts were preserved in the 
library of the Essene community at Qumran and shaped 
the religious thinking of the Oumranites and of impor- 
tant sectors of the early Christian community (see 
886.2.6 and 6.3). 1 Enoch has five major divisions or 
books and two appendices. In addition, the Qumran Mss. 
include fragments of a set of Enochic traditions about 
the giants, the progeny of the watchers. 


1.1. The Book of the Watchers (Chaps. 1-36) 


The nucleus of this book is a set of anonymous narrative 
traditions in chaps. 6-11, which describe the revolt by 


1 Pending vol. 2 of this commentary, see the treat- 
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the heavenly watchers that leads to evil on earth, and 
which foretell God's judgment, allegedly at the time of 
the flood, in reality at the time of the end. The narra- 
tive is interpreted in chaps. 12-16, an account of Enoch’s 
heavenly commissioning as the prophet of judgment. 
Chapters 17-19 and 20-36 are dual accounts of Enoch’s 
cosmic journeys, in which he sees, especially, the places 
of divine judgment, thus providing locative reinforce- 
ment for the predictions made elsewhere in the book. 
The Book of the Watchers is introduced in chaps. 1-5 by 
an oracle of judgment. The earliest traditions in the 
book may predate the Hellenistic period, and the book 
as a whole was completed by the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C.E. 


1.2. The Book of Parables (Chaps. 37-71) 


This section, which will be treated in volume 2 of this 
commentary, appears to be the latest of the Enochic 
texts and probably dates to the late first century B.C.E. Its 
early chapters imitate the beginning of the Book of the 
Watchers, and substantial parts of it recount Enoch’s cos- 
mic journeys and present descriptions of the astronomi- 
cal phenomena that parallel chaps. 72-82.! The major 
and unique component in these chapters, however, is a 
series of heavenly tableaux that portray the judgment 
and the events leading up to it. Presiding over the judg- 
ment is a heavenly figure known variously as Righteous 
One, Elect One, Anointed One, and Son of Man. This 
vice-regent of God, whose description is a composite of 
features drawn from Daniel 7 and from biblical texts 
about the Davidic king and the Servant of the Lord, was 
a prototype for NT speculation about the Son of Man, 
although the precise relationship between the Gospel 
texts and the Parables is uncertain.” 


1.3. The Book of the Luminaries (Chaps. 72-82) 


This compilation and abridgement of astronomical, cos- 
mological, and calendrical lore and law (which will be 
treated in volume 2 of this commentary) has its roots in 
the Persian period and is probably the oldest of the 


the Book of the Watchers, see ibid., 216. 
George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Son of Man,” ABD 
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Fortress Press, 1981) 214-21. On the imitation of 


Enochic traditions.’ It is instruction that establishes the 
authority of a solar calendar, attributing its veracity to 
revelations that Enoch received while touring the cos- 
mos and, mainly, the heavens themselves in the company 
of Uriel the interpreting angel. A longer form of at least 
parts of this material circulated at Qumran on separate 
MSS. In the Ethiopic version, it has been incorporated 
into the corpus to document the authority of the allu- 
sions and citations that are made in other parts of the 
collection. 


1.4. The Dream Visions (Chaps. 83-90) 


Enoch recounts to his son Methuselah two dream visions 
that he saw before his marriage. In the first, as a youth, 
he foresaw the world’s destruction in the deluge (chaps. 
83-84). The second is an extensive allegory depicting 
the history of the world from the creation of Adam to 
the judgment, which is expected in the Hellenistic 
period. In its present form, the latter vision dates to 
time of Judas Maccabeus (ca. 165 B.c.£.), although a 
prior form may date to the end of the third century or 
beginning of the second century. 


1.5. The Epistle of Enoch (Chaps. 92-105) 


An editorial section (chap. 91) leads to a lengthy exhor- 
tative document that purports to be an epistle written by 
Enoch for his children and, especially, his spiritual 
descendants, the righteous of the latter days. Different 
from the Book of the Watchers, it is an explicit appeal 
for the righteous to stand fast as they wait for the judg- 
ment whose reality is guaranteed by the revelations that 
Enoch received according to the earlier parts of the cor- 
pus. The Epistle was composed in the second century 
BI@HE. 


1.6. The Birth of Noah (Chaps. 106-107) 


According to this narrative, Noah’s miraculous birth 
foreshadowed his role as the preserver of the human 
race. Placed at the end of the corpus, the story promises 
salvation for the righteous, who will survive the great 
judgment that was prefigured in the deluge. 


1.7. Another Book of Enoch (Chap. 108) 


This appendix to the corpus alludes to earlier journey 
traditions and provides a last word that assures the salva- 
tion of the righteous and the damnation of the sinners. 


1.8. The Book of Giants 


We cannot be certain about the full content, date, and 
provenance of this set of narratives about the giants 
born to the watchers and the women, because the mater- 
ial is extant only in fragmentary Qumran Aramaic Mss. 
and in a later version preserved in Manichaean texts (see 
86.3.3.3). In at least one Ms. these traditions were part of 
a larger corpus of Enochic writings (see 83.1.4.1). The 
narratives are an expansion of material in 1 Enoch 6-16 
(see Excursus: The Book of Giants and 1 Enoch). 


3 See briefly idem, Jewish Literature, 47-48; and for 


some select bibliography, see 87.4.3.2.4. 


2.0. Texts and Manuscripts 


The recent editions of 1 Enoch by Knibb and Uhlig pro- 
vide detailed discussions of the textual history of 

] Enoch and its component parts.! The present section 
updates these discussions, fills in some lacunae, and pro- 
vides information otherwise necessary for the purposes 
of this commentary. 


2.1. Aramaic Texts 


2.1.1. Aramaic the Original Language? 

Since the Ethiopic version of 1 Enoch was first intro- 
duced to the West at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, scholars have almost universally acknowledged 
that the Ethiopic version derives from a Greek transla- 
tion of a Semitic original, although they have debated 
whether that original was in Hebrew or Aramaic.? The 
discovery of the Qumran Aramaic Enoch wss. makes it 
virtually certain that Aramaic was the language in which 
chaps. 1-36, the Book of Giants, and chaps. 72-107 were 
composed, although the authors may have drawn on 
some Hebrew sources.? Whether the Book of Parables 
(chaps. 37-71) and chap. 108 were composed in Hebrew 


1 Michael A. Knibb, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch: A New 
Edition in the Light of the Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments 4 
(2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1978) 2:1-46; Siegbert 
Uhlig, Das äthiopische Henochbuch (JSHRZ 5/6; 


Gutersloh: Mohn, 1984) 470-91. 


2 For a summary see R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, 5 
or 1 Enoch: Translated from the Editor's Ethiopic Text, 
and edited with the introduction notes and indexes of the 
first edition wholly recast enlarged and rewritten; together 
with a reprint from the editor’s text of the Greek frag- 
ments (Oxford: Clarendon, 1912) lvii. For his own 


extensive discussion, see ibid., lvii-Ixx. 


3 Throughout his edition, Milik assumes that Aramaic 
was the original language (J. T. Milik, The Books of 
Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumrán Cave 4 [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1976] passim); Knibb (Enoch, 2:6-7) also 
considers an Aramaic original "most probable." The 
Hebrew etymologies in chap. 6, however, need not 
indicate a Hebrew source (Milik, Enoch, 214-16). 7 
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or Aramaic is less certain, since no Aramaic fragments 
of either section were found at Qumran.* 


2.1.2. Manuscripts 
The Qumran Aramaic Enoch fragments divide into 
three groups. Seven Mss. preserve various parts of chaps. 
1-36, 85-90, and 91-107. Four Mss. contain only the 
Book of the Luminaries (chaps. 72-82) and related cal- 
endrical material. Nine Aramaic Mss. contain parts of the 
Book of Giants, hitherto known only from Manichaean 
sources. Since all of the fragments have been published, 
it is necessary here only to summarize the relevant infor- 
mation.? 

2.1.2.1. 1 Enoch 1-36, 85-107 
4QEn* (4Q201); DSSC, 80; Milik, Enoch, 140-63; Stucken- 
bruck, DJD 36:3-7. 
Fragments from five of six columns containing 1 Enoch 
1-10 and perhaps 12. Milik dates the Ms. to the first half 
of the second century B.c.E.,° but suggests that aspects of 
its orthography and the confusion of letters may indi- 
cate that it was copied from a ws. “dating from the third 
century at the very least.”” 


Cave 4," CBQ 57 [1995] 665-72). 

For a detailed discussion of evidence that indicates 
a Hebrew original of chaps. 37-71, see Charles, 
Enoch, lxi-lxviii. Knibb (Enoch, 2:7) leaves the ques- 
tion open. 

The editio princeps for most of the fragments from 
the first two groups was Milik, Enoch. This material 
was integrated by Knibb into his edition, Enoch, 
2:6-15. The mss. of the Book of Giants were pub- 
lished by Loren T. Stuckenbruck, The Book of Giants 
from Qumran (TSAJ 63; Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1997). The previously unpublished fragments of the 
Book of the Luminaries have been published by 

E. J. Tigchelaar and Florentino García Martínez in 
DJD 36, and the fragments of the Book of Giants 
are appearing in new editions by Stuckenbruck 
(DJD 36), and Émile Puech (DJD 31:9-115). 

Milik, Enoch, 140. 

Ibid., 141. 


n 


Whether 1Q19 is a fragment of a source of 1 Enoch 
6-11 (Knibb, Enoch, 2:7 n. 2) or a translation of the 
same (Milik, Enoch, 59-60) is uncertain. For the lat- 
ter possibility, cf. 40200, a Hebrew ws. of Tobit that 
is most likely a translation of an Aramaic original 
(Milik, ibid., 59; and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Ara- 
maic and Hebrew Fragments of Tobit from Qumran 


4QEn® (40202); DSSC, 80-81; Milik, Enoch, 164-78. 
Fragments from four of six columns containing 1 Enoch 
5-10 and 14. Many of the fragments are very small, con- 
taining only (parts of) a word or two, whose placement is 
uncertain. Milik dates the hand to the middle of the sec- 
ond century 8.c.£.° Its orthography is “‘classical’ and rel- 
atively 'full,'" and the careless original has been 
corrected by the same scribe against a better Ms., per- 
haps one similar to 4QEn?.? 


4QEn* (40204); DSSC, 81; Milik, Enoch, 178-217. 
Fragments from eleven of an indeterminate number of 
columns. Extant fragments include parts of chaps. 1-6, 
10, 13-15, 18, 31-32, 35-36, together with 89, 104-107, 
and the Book of Giants. Milik dates the fine and careful 
hand to a "professional and skillful scribe" from the last 
third of the first century B.c.£.!° 


4QEn? (40205); DSSC, 81; Milik, Enoch, 217-25. 
Fragments from five columns that contain parts of 
chaps. 22, 25-27, and 89. On the basis of physical 
arrangement and orthography, Milik concludes that this 
is a more or less contemporary copy of 4QEn‘.!! 


4QEn* (40206); DSSC, 81; Milik, Enoch, 225-44. 
Fragments from eight columns that contain parts of 
chaps. 20-22, 28-29, 31-34, as well as 88-89 and a frag- 
ment of the Book of Giants. Milik dates the Ms. to the 
first half of the first century B.C.E. ° 


4QEn/ (4Q207); DSSC, 81; Milik, Enoch, 244-45. 
A single fragment containing parts of five lines preserv- 
ing a bit of 86:1-3. Milik dates it to 150-125 2.c.e.!? 


4QEnt (4Q212); DSSC, 82; Milik, Enoch, 245-72. 
Fragments of five columns (only two letters from col. 1) 
corresponding to 91:10—94:2. Cross dates the semi- 


8 Ibid., 164. 

9 Ibid., 164-65. 
10 Ibid., 178-79. 
1171bia, 5221: 
12 Ibid., 225. 

13 Ibid., 244. 


14 Frank M. Cross Jr., “The Development of the Jewish 19 


cursive script 50-1 B.c.E.; Milik prefers the middle of 
the century.!? 
2.1.2.2.The Book of the Luminaries (Chaps. 
72-82) 
4QEnastr* (4Q208); DSSC, 81; Tigchelaar and Garcia 
Martínez, DJD 36:104-31. 

Fragments from several columns of the first leaf of 
the scroll. They contain a calendar that synchronizes the 
movements of the sun and the moon, a résumé of which 
is found in 73:1—74:9.!5 Milik likens the script to one 
identified by Cross as 175-125 s.c.k., but dates it to the 
late third or early second century B.c.E. on the basis of 
similarities to other scripts that Cross places in the third 
or early second century.!® 


4QEnastr^ (40209); DSSC, 81-82; Milik, Enoch, 274, 
287-89, 293-96; Tigchelaar and García Martínez, DJD 
36:132-71. 

Fragments from several columns, containing parts of the 
"synchronistic calendar," as well as material correspond- 
ing to 1 Enoch 76-79 and 82. Milik dates the Herodian 
hand to the early years of the first century c.£.'” 


4QEnastr‘ (40210); DSSC, 82; Milik, Enoch, 287-88, 292. 
Fragments from three passages in two columns, corre- 
sponding to 1 Enoch 76 and 78. Milik dates the late Has- 
monean hand to the middle of the first century B.c.E.!® 


4QEnastr^ (40211); DSSC, 82; Milik, Enoch, 296-97. 
Fragments of three columns near the end of the scroll, 
containing material about the season of winter, which 
belonged at the end of a long section on the seasons, 
which has been apocopated in 1 Enoch and ends 
abruptly at 82:20. Milik dates the ms. to the second half 
of the first century B.c.£.! 

2.1.2.3. The Book of Giants 
Stuckenbruck identifies nine mss. of the Book of Giants. 


Albright (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961) fig. 5, 
line 5; Milik, Enoch, 246. 

15  Milik, Enoch, 2'73. 

16 Ibid., citing Cross, “Development,” 137. 

17 Milik, Enoch, 273-74. 

18 Ibid. 274. 

Ibid., 274. 


Scripts,” in G. Ernest Wright, ed., The Bible and the 
Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William Foxwell 
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1QGiants? (1Q23); DSSC, 21; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
43-59; idem, DJD 36:49-66. 

Thirty-one fragments, only one of which contains more 
than one or two words. 


1QGiants? (1024); DSSC, 21-22; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
59-63; idem, DJD 36:67-72; DJD 31:19-47. 
Fight small fragments. 


2QGiants (2026); DSSC, 36; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
63-66; idem, DJD 36:73-75. 
One fragment with a few words from four lines. 


4QGiants* (40203); DSSC, 81; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
66-100; idem, DJD 36:8-41; Puech, DJD 31:17-18. 
Thirteen fragments, one preserving a good part of thir- 
teen lines, some others containing several words from 
several lines. Milik believes this was part of 4OEn* and 
dates it in the last third of the first century B.C.E. (see 
above). 


4QGiants (4Q530); DSSC, 140; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
100-141; Puech, DJD 31:19-47. 

Twenty fragments containing a fair amount of text. 
Cross suggests a date 100-50 n.c.x.?? 


4QGiants* (4Q531); DSSC, 140; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
141-77; Puech, DJD 31:49-94. 

Substantial amount of text preserved on forty-eight 
fragments, some of considerable size. According to 
Stuckenbruck, the script combines features of both early 
and mid-to-late Herodian hands, that is, 30 B.c.E.-50 C.E. 


4QGiants4 (4Q532); DSSC, 140; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
178-85; Puech, DJD 31:95-104. 
: Six fragments with little continuous text. 


4QGiants* (4Q556); DSSC, 143; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
185-91; Puech, DJD 31:105-11 (as 40533). 
Seven small fragments with little continuous text 


4QGiants! (49206 2-3); DSSG, 81; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 


20 Cross, "Development," 148, fig. 4, line 3. 


21 Ibid., 149, fig. 4, line 6. 
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191-96; idem, DJD 36:42-48; Puech, DJD 31:111-15 (as 
40533). 

Three small fragments, originally published as part of 
4QGiants*, which Milik believes were part of 4OEn* and 
which he dates to the first half of the first century B.C.E. 


6QGiants (608); DSSC, 152; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
196-213; idem, DJD 36:76-94. 
Thirty-three papyrus fragments, one preserving a good 
part of five lines of text. Cross suggests a date 50-1 
B.C 

The precise codicological relationship of the Book of 
Giants to the mss. of the Enochic corpus remains uncer- 
tain in my view. Although Milik is correct in assigning 
4QGiants? to the same Ms. as 4QEn‘,”* there is no hard 
evidence as to where it might have been located on the 
MS., and as I argue below, there is warrant for expecting 
and believing that the account of Enoch's cosmic jour- 
neys had an ending that described his return to earth 
Sa) 


2.1.3. Implications 

The manuscript data summarized here suggest that the 
Qumran Scrolls provide a significant body of material 
for the textual criticism of 1 Enoch. Milik claims that 50 
percent of the Book of the Watchers is covered, 30 per- 
cent of the Astronomical Book, 26 percent of the Book 
of Dreams, and 18 percent of the Epistle of Enoch.” In 
fact, as Knibb has calculated, the preserved text covers 
the equivalent of only 196 of the 1,062 verses of the 
Ethiopic text (one-fifth), and if one counts actual pre- 
served letters, it preserves considerably less than one- 
fifth of the text.** Nonetheless, as I shall indicate below 
(§2.8), the Aramaic fragments are of invaluable text-criti- 
cal help for sections of 1 Enoch where the Aramaic is 
substantially preserved. In addition, the fragments help 
us to reconstruct the literary shape of the early stages of 
the Enochic tradition (see §3.1.1-3). They also indicate 
the considerable importance of the Enoch material for 
the Qumran community (see §6.2.6). 


23  Milik, Enoch, 5. 
24 Knibb, Enoch, 2:12. 


22 See the discussion, pro and con, in Stuckenbruck, 


Giants, 67-68. 
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2.2. Greek Version 


Approximately 28 percent of 1 Enoch has been pre- 
served in fragmentary texts of a Greek translation of the 
Aramaic original.” 


2.2.1. The Book of the Watchers (Chaps. 1-36) 
2.2.1.1. The Akhmim Manuscript (Codex 
Panopolitanus) 


This Greek ws. of the fifth or sixth century C.£. was dis- 
covered in 1886/87 in a grave in the Coptic cemetery at 
Akhmim (Panopolis), Egypt, and was published in edi- 
tions by Bouriant (1872)? and Lods (1872, 1873). It 
contains incomplete texts of the Gospel of Peter and the 
Apocalypse of Peter, followed by the text of 1 Enoch 19:3 
(avdparwv)—-21:9 (eimev), and then, without even the 
break of a space, by another complete text of 1 Enoch 
1:1—32:6a. The inclusion of the Book of the Watchers 
and of the two Petrine writings in one codex is not sur- 
prising, given the evident relationships between the two 
traditions (see §6.3.6.4) and the texts’ common interest 
in journeys to the realm of the dead. Perhaps the codex 
was compiled and deposited in the grave by analogy to 


the Egyptian practice of burying a copy of the Book of 
the Dead.?? 

The incomplete text of 19:3—21:9 is almost identical 
with the corresponding part of the following, fuller text 
of the Book of the Watchers. Agreements, often in 
error, between these Greek texts and the Ethiopic ver- 
sion over against the Greek fragments of Syncellus (see 
§2.2.1.2) indicate that &? and € derive from a common 
archetype.?? This Ms., however, has its own unique read- 
ings, both longer and shorter than €.?? In general, how- 
ever, it corresponds quite closely to € and the 
corresponding material preserved in ®. 

2.2.1.2. The Chronography of George Syncellus 
Some fragments of the Book of the Watchers have also 
been preserved in the ExAoyn Xpovoypagias of 
George Syncellus, composed at the beginning of the 
ninth century c.E., on the basis of the fifth-century 
chronographic works by Pandorus and Annianus.?! The 
preserved sections of 1 Enoch in 8° are: 6:1—9:4; 8:4— 
10:14; 15:8—16:1 (ed. Dindorf, 20-23, 42-46, 46-47).? 
One section has no precise parallel in 1 Enoch.?? 
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25 


26 


27 


I count roughly 705 lines of the 2,476 lines of the 
edition of R. H. Charles, The Ethiopic Version of the 
Book of Enoch (Anecdota Oxoniensis; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1906), although the percentage should 
be estimated a little lower, given the shortness of 
the lines of the Epistle of Enoch (chaps. 92-105), as 
these are formatted in Charles’s edition. Knibb 
(Enoch, 2:20) estimates a somewhat higher percent- 
age, counting Greek text for 366 of the 1,062 verses 
in the Ethiopic text. 

U. Bouriant, “Fragments grecs du livre d’Enoch,” 
Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Mission 
archéologique francaise au Caire 9/1 (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1892) 91-147. 

For Adolphe Lods’s edition, see idem, Le Livre 
d'Hénoch: Fragments Grecs découverts à Akhmim 
(Haute-Égypte); publiés avec les variantes du texte 
Éthiopien (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1892). For the 
plates and a set of corrections of Bouriant's edition, 
see idem, *L'Évangile et l'Apocalypse de Pierre avec 
le texte grec du Livre d'Énoch," in Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de la Mission archéologique francaise au 
Caire: sous la direction de M. U. Bouriant 9/3 (Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1893) 217-35 and plates xi-xxxiii. 
See also the detailed discussion by August Dill- 
mann, "Über den neugefundenen griechischen Text 


28 


29 


30 
3) 


32 


des Henoch-Buches," Sitzungsberichte der kóniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 51 
(1892) 1039-54; 53 (1892) 1079-92. For a critical 
edition of the text of &* en face with € and in synop- 
sis with ®°, see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 2-75; for a 
handy edition of the Greek texts, see Matthew 
Black, ed., Apocalypsis Henochi Graece (PV TG 3; Lei- 
den: Brill, 1970) 5-36. 

For codicological issues relating to the Akhmim ms., 
see Milik, Enoch, 70-71. On the rationale for the 
collection, see George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Two 
Enochic Manuscripts: Unstudied Evidence for 
Egyptian Christianity," in H. W. Attridge, J. J. 
Collins, and T. H. Tobin, eds., Of Scribes and Scrolls: 
Studies on the Hebrew Bible, Intertestamental Judaism, 
and Christian Origins (Resources in Religion 5; Lan- 
ham, Md.: University Press of America, 1991) 
252-54. 

For a detailed discussion see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 
xiii-xvi. 

See, e.g., 3:1-5:1; 1:8b; 5:8. 

For Syncellus's use of these sources see William 
Adler, Time Immemorial (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 
26; Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1989) 
132-231. 

W. Dindorf, ed., Georgius Syncellus et Nicephorus CP 


These fragments, which Scaliger first called to the 
attention of scholars in 1658,?* provided the only textual 
evidence for 1 Enoch in the West before the publication 
of the Ethiopic version and the only substantial piece of 
text of the Greek Enoch before the publication of the 
Akhmim ms. (see 82.2.3). 

Overall, the text preserved by Syncellus is superior to 
that of the Akhmim ms., but it has its own unique incor- 
rect readings as well as additions that reflect the inter- 
ests of the chronographerf(s).?? 
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by him in 1844.38 Gildemeister deciphered the text and 
published it together with some comments in 1855.°° 
The text is introduced as “An excerpt from the book of 
Enoch" (éx Tod Tod 'Evóx BıßAlov xpjotc), is followed 
by some brief comments identifying some of the animals 
in the vision, and concludes with the remark that the 
vision described human history in this (symbolic) man- 
ner from Adam to the consummation (ouv7éAetq). 


2.2.4. The Epistle of Enoch (Chester Beatty-Michigan Papyrus) 
The preserved leaves of this fourth-century Greek 


2.2.2. Fragments of the Book of the Luminaries and the 


Animal Vision 


Fragments 3 and 1 of the fourth-century Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus 2069, published by Hunt in 1927,°° have been 
identified by Milik as containing bits of 1 Enoch 77:7— 
78:1; 78:8; 85:10—86:2; 87:1-3.37 


2.2.3. An Excerpt from the Animal Vision (Codex Vaticanus 


Gr. 1809) 


A Greek text of 1 Enoch 89:42-49 was written into the 
margins of an eleventh-century tachygraphic manuscript 


papyrus codex contain the text of 1 Enoch 97:6—107:3, 


together with all but the last few lines of the Homily on 


discovered by Mai in the Vatican Library and published 


33 


34 


35 
36 


37 


38 


(Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 1; Bonn, 
1829). 39 
For this text see Milik (Enoch, 317-19), who ascribes 

it to the Book of Giants. 

Joseph Justus Scaliger, Thesaurus Temporum, Eusebii 
Pamphylii Caesareae Palaestinae episcopi chronicorum 
canonum Omnimodae Historiae Libri Duo interprete 
Hieronymo (2d ed.; Amsterdam: Joannis Jansson, 

1658) 404-5. The fragments of Syncellus were later 40 
published by Johann Albert Fabricius, Codex Pseude- 
pigraphus Veteris Testamenti (2 vols.; 2d ed.; Ham- 

burg: Felgines, 1722) 1:179-99. See Knibb, Enoch, 

2:16 mmis 

Adler, Time Immemorial, 158-231. 

A. S. Hunt, ed., “2069. Apocalyptic Fragment,” in 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 17 (London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1927) 6-8. 

J. T. Milik, “Fragments grecs du livre d'Hénoch (P. 

Oxy. xvii 2069)," Chronique d'Égypte 46 (1971) 

321-43. Although these fragments attest two succes- 

sive sections of 1 Enoch, Milik (ibid.) argues that 

they derive from two separate codices. If this is cor- 

rect, they tell us nothing certain about the shape of 41 
the Greek Enoch in the fourth century. 

A. Mai, Novae Patrum Bibliothecae (Rome: Typis 42 
Sacri Consilii propagando christiano homini, 1844) 43 


the Passion by Melito of Sardis, and three fragments of a 
Pseudo-Ezekiel text.“ An estimate of the original size of 
the codex suggests that it contained the whole of the 
Epistle of Enoch plus the story of Noah's birth (chaps. 
91 or 92-107).*! The collection of three texts may have 
been assembled to serve a polemical or apologetic pur- 
pose.? Bonner published the Enoch text with copious 
notes in 1937,* and the plates followed in 1941 in 


2:xi and facing plate. 

J. Gildemeister, "Ein Fragment des griechischen 
Henoch," ZDMG 9 (1855) 621-24. See also Michael 
Gitlbauer, Die Überreste griechischer Tachygraphie im 
Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1809 (fasc. 1; Denkschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
philosophisch-historische Klasse 28/2; Vienna: 
Gerold, 1878) 16, 32, 55-57, 92-93, and plate XI. 
For a description of the Ms., see Campell Bonner, 
ed., The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1937; repr. Stuttgart: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968) 4-12; idem., 
The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis 
with Some Fragments of the Apocrybhal Ezekiel (SD 12; 
London: Christophers, 1940) 5-8; and Frederic C. 
Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descrip- 
tions and Texts of Twelve Manuscripts on Papyrus of the 
Greek Bible, fasc. 8, Enoch and Melito (London: 
Walker, 1941) 5-7. Additional fragments have been 
identified by Albert Pietersma, “New Greek Frag- 
ments of Biblical Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty 
Library," BASP 24 (1987) 40-45. 

See Nickelsburg, “Two Enochic Manuscripts," 255; 
and Pietersma, “New Greek Fragments, 44-45. 
Nickelsburg, "Two Enochic Manuscripts," 255-59. 
Bonner, Enoch. 
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Kenyon's edition with an introduction.** Important com- 
ments on the text followed in articles by Jeremias, Tor- 
rey, and Zuntz.* 

The product of a careless scribe, this papyrus is 
marred by more than three dozen omissions, often siz- 
able ones, many of them caused by homoioteleuton.*° 
Otherwise, aside from a few corruptions (usually of 
single words) and a number of spelling errors, it appears 
to be quite reliable in the material it reproduces.? At 
one point (98:4-5) it contains an extensive double read- 
ing that indicates somewhere in the tradition behind 
this Ms. a collation against a second Ms. that may have 
had independent access to the Aramaic.*? 


2.2.5. Date and Provenance 

Although the Chester Beatty-Michigan Papyrus provides 
a fourth-century terminus ad quem for the Greek trans- 
lation of at least the Epistle of Enoch, the wide usage of 
the Book of the Watchers by the Greek and Latin fathers 
of the second to fourth centuries indicates a much ear- 
lier date for at least the Book of the Watchers, and the 
writings of Tertullian suggest that he knew a large part 
of the corpus (see §6.3.2.6-16). References to the work 
in Greek in the Epistle of Barnabas indicate 135-38 c.r. as 
a terminus ad quem (see §6.3.2.3), and the quotation of 
1:9 in Jude 14-15 and the use of Enochic material in 
Revelation indicate that the translation was in place by 


the end of the first century (see §6.2.7-8). Parallels in 
the Wisdom of Solomon (see §6.2.7) suggest that the 
Greek is the product of a Jewish translator who worked 
before the turn of the era. In such a case, its provenance 
would have been circles that found compatibility 
between sapiential and apocalyptic traditions (see 
§§5.1.1.2-3, 6.2.7).*9 


2.3. Latin Quotations and References to 1 Enoch 


Several quotations of 1 Enoch and references or allu- 
sions to its contents have been preserved in the Latin 
language. A ninth-century Latin Ms. includes an extract 
from the story of Noah’s birth (106:1-18) in a collection 
of four passages about the “great sins of great sinners 
and their great punishments."?? Pseudo-Cyprian (Ad 
Novatianum) quotes 1:9 (see 86.3.11), and in De idol. 4, 
Tertullian quotes 99:6-7, ascribing the text to Enoch the 
prophet (see 86.3.2.9). Other Latin fathers allude to the 
story of the watchers or its motifs (see §6.3.2.8, 10, 16, 
17). While these quotations and allusions might attest a 
Latin version of the Book of Enoch,?! the evidence is 
slim and far from compelling.’? 


44 Kenyon, Papyri. 


45 Joachim Jeremias, *Beobachtungen zu neutesta- a9 
mentlichen Stellen an Hand des neugefundenen 
griechischen Henoch-Textes,” ZNW 38 (1939) 


115-24; idem, “Ein neuer Textfund: Das 


48 Ibid., 113-17. 

According to James Barr ("Aramaic-Greek Notes on 
the Book of Enoch I, II," /SS 23 [1978] 184-98; 24 
[1979] 179-92), the translation probably belongs 
"to the same general stage and stratum as the LXX 
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46 


47 


Henochfragment der Chester Beatty-Papyri,” TBI 18 
(1939) 145-46; Charles C. Torrey, "Notes on the 

Greek Texts of Enoch," JAOS 62 (1942) 52-60; G. 

Zuntz, "Notes on the Greek Enoch,” JBL 61 (1942) 
193-204; idem, “The Greek Text of Enoch 
102:1-3," JBL 63 (1944) 53-54; idem, "Enoch on 

the Last Judgment,” /TS 45 (1944) 161-70. 

See, e.g., 97:8-9, 10; 98:10, 12; 99:8, 16; 101:9; 

103:5, 6, 13, 15; 104:2-5; and all of 105:1-2. For a 
detailed discussion of these short readings, see 

George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Enoch 97-104: A Study 

of the Greek and Ethiopic Texts," in Michael E. 

Stone, ed., Armenian and Biblical Studies ( Jerusalem: 

St. James Press, 1976) 112-35. 

For a textual comparison of the Ms. and the parallel 50 
Ethiopic tradition, see ibid., 90-156. 51 


translation of Daniel” (JSS 24 [1979], 191). The 
possibility that 7O4 1-2 preserves a remnant of a 
Grk. Ms. of the Epistle of Enoch has been argued by 
G.-Wilhelm Nebe, "Móglichkeit und Grenze einer 
Identifikation," RevQ 13 (1988 = Mémorial Jean 
Carmignac) 629-33; and Émile Puech, *Notes sur 
les fragments grecs du manuscript 704 1 = 1 
Henoch 103 et 105," RB (1996) 592-600; idem, 
"Sept fragments de la Lettre d'Hénoch (I Hén 100, 
103 et 105) dans la grotte 7 de Qumran ( (= 7OHén 
gr),” RevQ 19 (1997-98) 313-23. While this identifi- 
cation would allow us to date the Grk. translation to 
at least the turn of the era, the fragments are, in my 
view, too small to allow a certain identification. 

For details see Milik, Enoch, 80-81. 

Thus Knibb, Enoch, 2:21. 


2.4. A Coptic Fragment of the Apocalypse of 
Weeks 


The fragment of a two-columned sixth/seventh-century 
Coptic Ms., discovered in 1939, preserves the text of a 
small part of the Apocalypse of Weeks, 93:3b-4a + 5ab 
(recto) and 6c-7a + 8cd (verso).°? Whether the Ms. con- 
tained only an extract from 1 Enoch, viz., the Apoca- 
lypse, or the whole Epistle is uncertain.5* A verbatim 
correspondence between the Coptic and the Aramaic of 
93:3c against the Ethiopic indicates that the € has 
blurred a faithful Greek rendering of its Aramaic arche- 
type (see 93:8, textual note b). 


2.5. A Syriac Excerpt from the Book of the 
Watchers 


A Syriac text of 1 Enoch 6:1-6 is found in Chronicle 1.4 
of the twelfth-century Jacobite patriarch Michael the 
Syrian, where it is ascribed to the chronographer Anni- 
anus (see §2.2.1.2).°° Its text often agrees with @° against 
€»? € (see textual notes to 6:1-6). Brock argues that 
Michael took the extract either from a Syriac translation 
of Annianus or a Syriac chronicle that drew on Anni- 
anus.?® 


2.6.The Ethiopic Version of 1 Enoch 
The corpus that we know as 1 Enoch (chaps. 1-108) is 


extant in its entirety only in an Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) version 
that was translated from a Greek translation of the Ara- 


Introduction 


maic original between the fourth and sixth centuries.?’ 
The translation was part of the larger project of translat- 
ing the Old and New Testaments. Along with the Book of 
Jubilees, the Book of Enoch was accorded canonical status 
in the Ethiopian Bible (see §6.3.7.1-2). 

Postulating a Greek textual basis for the Ethiopic ver- 
sion of 1 Enoch requires some qualification. First, we 
have no Greek text or fragments for the Book of Para- 
bles (chaps. 37-71) and the final appendix to the corpus 
(chap. 108). Thus there is no hard evidence that the 
Ethiopic of these chapters was not translated directly 
from a Semitic text (Hebrew or Aramaic).?® Indeed, 
Ullendorff and Knibb have argued that the Ethiopic ver- 
sion knows both Aramaic and Greek versions of the text, 
although they leave open the question as to what extent 
the Ethiopic is dependent on the Aramaic and the 
Greek. Was the text translated from Aramaic and 
revised against the Greek, or was it translated from 
Greek and revised against an Aramaic text??? Van- 
derKam has argued, however, that the textual confu- 
sions between the Greek and the Ethiopic are more 
"economically" explained as having taken place on the 
Greek than on the Ethiopic level.9? In this commentary I 
have postulated an Aramaic > Greek > Ethiopic chain 
of transmission, partly because of the close correspon- 
dence in word order between the Greek and Ethiopic 
and also because of readings in the Ethiopic that must 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 
57 


For details see Milik, Enoch, 78-81. Concerning 
Augustine’s references to the Enochic literature, 
which Milik does not mention, see 86.3.2.22. 

For the publication with an Italian translation and 
comments, see Sergio Donadoni, “Un frammento 
della versione copta del ‘Libro di Enoch,” AcOr 25 
(1960) 197-202. For a Latin translation see Milik, 
Enoch, 81-82. 

Donadoni (“Frammento,” 202) and Milik (Enoch, 
82) suggest that the codex contained only the Epis- 
tle. 

S. P. Brock, “A Fragment of Enoch (6:1-6) in Syriac,” 
JTS 19 (1968) 626-31. 

Ibid., 629. 

For this date see Edward Ullendorff, Ethiopia and 
the Bible: The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 


58 


59 


60 


1967 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968); 
Knibb, Enoch, 2:21-22. 

Conversely, since there are no Aramaic fragments 
of these chapters, there is no hard evidence that 
they were not composed in Greek and then trans- 
lated into Ethiopic. 

Edward Ullendorff, “An Aramaic 'Vorlage'of the 
Ethiopic Text of Enoch?” Atti de convegno inter- 
nazionale di studi etiopici (Roma 2-4 aprile 1959) 
(Problemi attuali di scienza e di cultura, quaderni 
48; Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1960) 
259-67; idem, Ethiopia and the Bible, 61-62; Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:27-46. 

James C. VanderKam, “The Textual Base for the 
Ethiopic Translation of 1 Enoch,” in D. M. Golomb, 
ed., Working with No Data: Studies in Semitic and 
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have derived from a corrupt Greek text.°! In at least one 
case it appears that a Greek scribe had access to either 
an Aramaic text or another Greek text that had access to 
the Aramaic.® 

At this writing I am aware of forty-nine pre-1900 
Ethiopic Mss. of 1 Enoch. The majority of these Mss. con- 
tain other books of the Bible and place Enoch either 
with the Prophets or before Job. Table 1 lists all mss. 
cited in the editions of Charles, Knibb, Uhlig, and Tiller, 
as well as other pre-1900 mss. in the Hill Monastic Manu- 
script Library collection.™ 

As table 1 demonstrates, a thousand years separate the 
fourth- to sixth-century translation of 1 Enoch from our 
earliest extant Mss. of the translation. Of the forty-nine 
MSS. listed, only six can be dated to the sixteenth century 
or earlier (g/g',q;u, 1?,1768,2080), and only six others to 
the seventeenth century (t,z,4437,6281, British & Foreign 
Bible Society, and Pontifical Biblical Institute). 

Since the edition of the Ethiopic by Flemming 
(1902),°° which was based on twenty-six mss., scholarly 
consensus has divided the mss. into two groups, desig- 


mentary).® Manuscripts of the œ group include 

g,m,q,t,u, T?,1768,2080,6281, all of which can be dated to 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, or seventeenth century.9? Mhe 
MSS. of the second group, which date from the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, are the product of 
scholarly recensional activity. 

Uhlig summarizes the history of the text as follows. 
(1) At the end of the thirteenth century, the biblical text 
was marked by lacunae, many substantial variants, and 
paraphrase with a tendency toward simplification. 
Although no ms. of 1 Enoch derives from this period, T? 
does provide some witness to it in variants that distin- 
guish it from other vss. of the œ group. (2) The ss. of 
the a group derive from a series of recensions in the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. ms. 2080 may reflect 
an early recension, while the others are the product of 
fifteenth-century recension. Subgroupings within this 
group include: t,u,6281; u,2080; T°,q; and gmt. (3) The 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century recensional process 
that produced the mss. of the 8 group emended difficult 
passages, filled omissions, and corrected grammatical 


nated as I and II or « and 8 (Charles and in this com- 
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63 


64 
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Egyptian Presented to Thomas O. Lambdin (Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1987) 247-62. 
Sccic.p22:24n9d:498:159n22:00:2:m22:7100:3 7n; 
a 103:7 nb. 

See the textual notes to 98:4-5. 

Hans S. Fuhs, “Die äthiopische Übersetzung des 
Henoch: Ein Beitrag zur Apokalyptikforschung der 
Gegenwart,” BN 8 (1979) 42. For details see 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, xvii-xxi. For the recognition of 
Enoch as a prophet, see Uhlig, Henoch, 470. The 
juxtaposition with Job may reflect a recognition of 
1 Enoch’s sapiential content (see 85.1.1.3-4). 

My inconsistent sigla reflect the history of this com- 
mentary: I used the lower-case letters for the mss. 
used by Charles; T? for Tana 9; and catalog num- 
bers for the Mss. in the Hill Ethiopic Monastic Man- 
uscript Library (EMML). The information in table 1 
has been collated from the editions of Charles, 
Knibb, Uhlig, and Tiller (Commentary). There is gen- 
eral agreement on the dating of the Mss. Where 
there is disagreement, I have followed Knibb's dat- 
ing, when he utilizes the mss. The dates for the mss. 
of the EMML are taken from their catalogs (CEM). 
In the case of a few mss., I have taken dates kindly 
provided in private correspondence (February 
2000) by Dr. Getatchew Haile of the EMML. The 
discussion of the Ethiopic version that follows is 


mistakes.9? 
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66 


67 


68 


69 


greatly indebted to the excellent, detailed discus- 
sions by Knibb (Enoch, 2:1-6, 21-37) and Uhlig 
(Henoch, 470-91). 

Johannes Flemming, Das Buch Henoch: Athiopischer 
Text (= TU n.s. 7.1/22.1; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902). 
Three prior editions had appeared: Richard Lau- 
rence, Libri Enoch Versio Aethiopica (Oxford: J. H. 
Parker, 1838), which was based on mss. a; August 
Dillmann, Liber Henoch, Aethiopice, ad quinque cod- 
icum fidem editus, cum variis lectionibus (Leipzig: 
Vogel, 1851), a critical edition based on wss. 
a,b,c,d,e; and R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch: 
Translated from Dillmann's Ethiopic Text, emended and 
revised in accordance with hitherto uncollated Ethiopic 
MSS. and with the Gizeh and other Greek and Latin 
fragments (Oxford: Clarendon, 1893), a translation 
that added ten new mss. to the textual base 
(fgg'hikimno). 

Charles, Eth. Enoch, xvii-xxiv; Knibb, Enoch, 
2:21-37; Uhlig, Henoch, 470-91. 

Both Flemming and Charles included gmqtu in 
their first group. Knibb (Enoch, 2:23) added T? to it. 
Uhlig (Henoch, 489) included 1768, 2080, and 6281. 
Uhlig, Henoch, 488-90; for more details see the dis- 
cussion by Fuhs, “Ubersetzung,” 36-56. 

Knibb, Enoch, 2:31. 
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2.7. The Textual Base for This Commentary 


Recent editions and translations of | Enoch have fol- 
lowed two different paradigms in establishing their tex- 
tual bases: Knibb and Isaac based their translations on a 
single Ms., while Uhlig created his own eclectic text. 
Knibb took the most daring tack. Arguing that ss. of the 
late 8 group often preserved old readings, he placed his 
critical apparatus of all major variants beneath a photo 
reproduction of the eighteenth-century Ms. e, which he 
translated and annotated with references to the Ethiopic 
variants and the Greek and Aramaic evidence.’ Isaac 
went in the opposite direction by translating the oldest 
extant Ethiopic Ms., T?, and referring to the Ethiopic vari- 
ants and the Aramaic and Greek in the notes.’! The 
value of the two editions is their presentation of, respec- 
tively, an underrated and a very old text. The disadvan- 
tage of the procedure is its presentation of a text or 
translation that includes readings demonstrably inferior 
to those contained in other mss., whether Ethiopic, 
Greek, or Aramaic. To avoid this problem, Uhlig offered 
a translation based on an eclectic text composed of what 
he considered to be the best readings from the whole 
corpus of Ethiopic, Greek, and Aramaic evidence.” The 
obvious risk in this approach lies in the validity of the 
editor’s judgment in choosing any given reading. 

In a critical commentary, however, one must take this 
risk, interpreting what is arguably the earliest recover- 
able form of the text in any given passage. Although my 
translation and the text that it presupposes were initially 
created independently of Uhlig’s edition, in general my 
appraisal of the textual traditions agrees with that of 
Uhlig.” There are three issues. 

1. The form of the Aramaic preserved in the Qumran 
fragments does not provide a text-critical Vorlage for the 
Greek and Ethiopic versions, although it stands chrono- 
logically close to that Vorlage. 


70 Ibid., 28-37. 


2. The present form of the Greek is not the Vorlage 
for the Ethiopic version. In the case of the Book of the 
Watchers, the texts of the Akhmim Ms. and George Syn- 
cellus offer variant readings. Apart from these, at times 
the extant Greek is inferior to the Greek Vorlage of the 
Ethiopic. 

3. The Ethiopic Ms. evidence is even more complex. 
Even where it speaks with one voice, the text sometimes 
reflects corruption within the Ethiopic tradition or its 
Greek Vorlage. Moreover, because the Ethiopic tradition 
has undergone a long process of transmission, corrup- 
tion, correction, and recension, one must frequently 
choose among MS. variants. 

In arriving at the text presupposed in my translation, 
I have employed the following principles. 


The Greek (and Ethiopic) 

1. Where the evidence of 6&5 and @ splits, I tend to favor 
65.7 Since 6 and € agree with one another in common 
errors and thus reflect a common Greek archetype, 
when ®° agrees with € against 6’, I favor the reading of 
6* €, and when 6&9 agrees with @* against €, I follow the 
reading of $5.75 Occasionally, however I follow 6 € 
against 65.76 

2. The Mss. of the Greek version (&? & &V** &C5) and 
the Vorlage of the Ethiopic (*@*) are, in principle, of 
equal value. Variants between the Greek and Ethiopic 
evidence must be evaluated by several criteria: 

a. The characteristics of a given Ms. or tradition, for 
example, a tendency toward omission. 

b. The possibility of an inner-Ethiopic corruption, 
which can be easily emended to agree to the extant 
Greek text.78 

c. The possibility of a corruption on the Greek level 
in either the Greek ms. or *&F.7? 


75 See Charles, Eth. Enoch, xiv-xv. For example, see 


71 Ephraim Isaac, *1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch," 
in J. H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseude- 76 
pigrapha (2 vols.; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 77 


1983-85) 1:10-12. 
72  Uhlig, Henoch, 470-91, esp. 483-91. 
73 Ibid., 486-87. 


comm. on 10:4-6. 

See, e.g., 8:1 (n. a) and 8:3 (n. a). 

On this tendency in 6*, see Charles, Eth. Enoch, xv, 
and, e.g., 3:1—5:1; 1:8b; 5:8; on &€P, see above, n. 
46; on Ms. u, see Charles, Eth. Enoch, xxiv. 

78 See, e.g., 97:9 (n. b), 10 (n. a); 98:12 (n. d); 99:5 (n. 


74 See Charles, Eth. Enoch, xiii-xiv; thus also Uhlig, g). 


Henoch, 486. 
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79 See, e.g., 99:2 (n. a); 100:3 (n. a), 7 (n. b). 
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The Ethiopic 

Where there is not a Greek text to provide a control, the 
choice among variants in the Ethiopic mss. is often diffi- 
cult. I have not been able to construct a stemma of 
Ethiopic Mss., and I know of no such stemma con- 
structed on the basis of common errors that demon- 
strate the placement of individual mss. up or down the 
text-critical tree. In my view there has been too much 
contamination among Mss. This situation leaves it to the 
editor's own judgment to choose among readings on the 
basis of some established and defined criteria. My crite- 
ria are as follows: 

1. Readings from the « group are to be preferred to 
those in the B group. 

2. Among the former, one should give weight to the 
older mss. (T°, 2080, g) and especially note the coincid- 
ing testimony of several old mss. 

3. There are exceptions to these two criteria. One of 
the oldest x mss., u, is notorious for its omissions and 
should never be trusted in a short reading.9?? In the 
Epistle, where Greek evidence is available, t, a late Ms. of 
the o group, has the highest rate of coincidence with 
&°®, and the 6 group is not far behind. When t and 8 
agree, they coincide with &CP far more often than they 
diverge from it.?! I have taken seriously such agreement 
in readings that have no corresponding Greek text. Fur- 
thermore, the coincidence of the 6 mss. with the Greek, 
against gmqu, should warn us away from a facile dis- 
missal of the f group as late.®? 


The Aramaic Fragments 
The Aramaic fragments are of mixed value in construct- 
ing a critical text. 

1. In the many places where they coincide with the 
Greek and/or Ethiopic, they strengthen our confidence 


in those versions, both at those particular places and 
more generally.®? 

2. Where they differ from the Greek and/or Ethiopic, 
one is hard pressed to make a final judgment.* In one 
case the Aramaic reading is clearly a corruption of the 
Aramaic Vorlage of @* *@ (see 5:4, textual n. b, OY for 
C5). In another instance, literary considerations recom- 
mend a short Aramaic reading over 6* €; one could, 
however, support the reading of the versions by postulat- 
ing an omission and subsequent misplacement (see 
comm. on 5:3). In other cases, where one might be 
inclined to prefer the Aramaic to the reading of the ver- 
sions, the text has broken off in a lacuna. Milik often 
deals with this problem by reconstructing text in the 
lacunae, or indeed around fragments of uncertain place- 
ment, but this is a very uncertain procedure.?? In these 
cases I have translated the text of the version(s) and 
commented ad locum on the text-critical problem and 
its implications. 

When all is said and done, I have selected the read- 
ings that make the most sense after weighing a variety of 
considerations and criteria, and I have indicated the 
ambiguities and given the reasons for my choices. Some 
of these considerations and criteria are as follows. 

1. I have no predisposition to consider a longer read- 
ing as expansionistic or a shorter reading as abbreviated, 
compressed, or apocopated. The scale may be tipped by 
the possibility of an evident case of dittography or of 
omission by parablepsis due to homoiarchton or 
homoioteleuton, or by literary considerations. 

2. In borderline cases, I enclose the longer reading in 
braces { }. 

3. The reading whose presence in the text is more dif- 
ficult to explain is to be preferred to the reading that 
appears to ease such a difficulty. But a reading that can 


80 See above, n. 77. 83 
81 See Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104," 153-54. 84 
82 Matthew Black (Apocalypsis, 424-25) criticizes my 


conclusions about t,ß, but I think he misses my 

point. Only in three readings does another ws. (a 

single one) have a right reading against t (and all 85 
the other Mss.). Six times the combination t,ß is cor- 

rect against all other Mss. Many more times it is cor- 

rect along with other mss. This adds up to a high 

score for the reliability of these Mss., and it suggests 

that the B group cannot simply be dismissed as sec- 
ondary. 


See Knibb, Enoch, 2:12-13. 

For the divergence of 4OEn? and the fragments of 
the Book of the Luminaries from the Ethiopic, see 
ibid., 2:13. On 4QEn8 see comm. on 91:7c-9; 92:1; 
93:11-14. 

See, e.g., the comments of Michael Sokoloff, “Notes 
on the Aramaic Fragments of Enoch from Qumran 
Cave 4,” Maarav 1 (1978-79) 197-98; and the 
review of Milik by James Barr in JTS 29 (1978) 
517-30. See esp. Milik's reconstructions of 40En^ 
(Enoch, 165-78), and for two examples, 7:1, textual 
note a; 7:2, n. c. 
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be interpreted in its context is to be preferred to a read- 
ing that is clearly corrupt or appears to be opaque. One 
should not constitute a text that includes all of the more 
obscure readings. 

4. Emendation is a last resort, to be employed only 
when a text is opaque or clearly corrupt and when one 
can find a feasible and explicable alternative. I enclose 
such emendations in angle brackets < >. Where such an 
alternative cannot be found I have marked the corrupt 
word(s) with daggers t t. 

The sources of the readings I ascribe to the various 
Mss. are mixed. For the Qumran Aramaic mss., I have 
used the plates in Milik's edition, comparing them in 
places with some photographs provided by the Shrine of 
the Book. For the Greek of the Akhmim ws. and the 
Chester Beatty-Michigan Papyrus, I have used the pub- 
lished plates of Bouriant and Kenyon.°® For the Ethiopic, 
I have relied on the editions of Charles, Knibb, Uhlig, 
and Tiller,?? including such variants as seemed relevant 
and important. For some readings I have consulted some 
of the microfilm reproductions at the Hill Monastic 
Manuscript Library. For the rest of the fragmentary Mss. 
or quotations, I have relied on the published editions of 
their editors.®® 


2.8. The Translation as It Relates to the Textual 
Situation 


This complexity of the textual evidence bears on the 


character of the translation. Obviously one translates the 
words and phrases that one determines belong to the 


86 Lods, “Evangile”; Kenyon, Papyri. 


87 Charles, Eth. Enoch; Knibb, Enoch; Uhlig, Henoch; 
and Patrick A. Tiller, A Commentary on the Animal 
Apocalypse of I Enoch (SBLEJL 4; Atlanta: Scholars 


Press, 1993). 


text. But how does one translate a text that is 100 per- 
cent extant only in a secondary translation (Ethiopic), 
and how does one deal with the primary translation 
(Greek) that is extant for only 25 percent of the text, and 
how does one treat the remnants of the original text in 
Aramaic contained on the very fragmentary pieces from 
Qumran? 

In general I have adopted these procedures to deal 
with such difficulties. 

1. Where the Greek is extant and appears to preserve 
a text that is the same or better than the Ethiopic, I have 
translated that text, being as respectful as possible to its 
nuances. 

2. Where the Greek is not extant or the Ethiopic 
appears to preserve the better text, I have translated the 
Ethiopic with a view toward expressing the nuances of 
what would have been its Greek Vorlage, to the extent 
that the Greek preserved elsewhere allows for establish- 
ing what would have been the vocabulary used. 

3. Where the Aramaic is extant and coincides with 
the Greek and/or Ethiopic, I translate in a way that 
expresses the nuances of the Aramaic. However, I avoid 
replacing the extant texts of the versions with partial 
Aramaic readings, much less reconstructions of the lacu- 
nae. In some cases a comparison of the versions and the 
extant Aramaic in one place may support a particular 
translation elsewhere where the Aramaic is not exant. 
Although I have avoided placing those Aramaic nuances 
in my translation, I sometimes refer to them in the com- 
mentary.®° 


Ones” at 1:2-3, but my translation “holy angels” at 
20:1-8; 21:5, 9; 22:3; 23:4; 26:4; 27:2; 32:6; 33:3, fol- 
lowing 6€ where no Aramaic text exists, although it 
is tempting to read “watchers and holy ones.” 


88 See nn. 36-39, 53, 55. For Syncellus and the Latin 
fragment, I have consulted Charles, Eth. Enoch. 
89 See, e.g., the excursus on "The Watchers and Holy 
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3.0. 1 Enoch as a Literary Composition 


3.1. Literary History of the Corpus 


The traditions and documents collected in 1 Enoch were 
accumulated in stages. This section will suggest an expla- 
nation for the literary logic that presided over the devel- 
oping corpus of Enochic traditions. 


3.1.1. The Manuscript Evidence 

3.1.1.1. The Ethiopic Version 
Although only twenty-nine of the forty-five Mss. of the 
Ethiopic version cataloged by Uhlig contain all 108 chap- 
ters (so divided by Dillmann),! there is no doubt that the 
Ethiopic archetype contained all of these 108 chapters. 
According to a broad consensus, these 108 chapters 
divide into the seven major literary units described 
above in 81.0. 

3.1.1.2. The Greek Manuscripts 
Each of the two major Greek texts of 1 Enoch preserves 
the largest part of one of the seven divisions (see 82.2). 
The Akhmim Codex contains 1:1—32:6, almost all of the 
Book of the Watchers. The Chester Beatty-Michigan 
Papyrus, of which the first seven leaves (fourteen pages) 
have been lost, contains two component sections, i.e., 
most of the Epistle (97:6—104:13) and the story of 
Noah's birth (chaps. 106-107). Other Greek testimonies 
are in the form of quotations or excerpts, which tell us 
nothing about the content and extent of the Greek ws. 
traditions available (82.2.1.2, 2.2.2, 2.2.3). 
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3.1.1.3. The Qumran Aramaic Manuscripts 
Table 2 tabulates the more complex Aramaic codicologi- 
cal evidence with a view toward the literary analysis that 
follows.? 

In addition to these fragments, Milik identified frag- 
ments of several Mss. of an Enochic Book of Giants not 
contained in 1 Enoch (see 881.8, 2.1.2.3), and he showed 
that one group of the Qumran fragments (4QEnGiants*) 
“formed part of the same scroll as that of 4QEn*."* 

Two facts in this Aramaic codicological evidence are 
important for the literary history of the Enoch tradi- 
tions. First, no part of the Book of Parables (chaps. 
37-71) has been preserved on any Qumran ws. Second, 
in the preserved fragments, the Book of the Luminaries 
(chaps. 72-82) is always written on separate Mss. that 
contain no other part of 1 Enoch. 


3.1.2. Literary Macrostructure 

3.1.2.1. A Pentateuch? 
The fivefold structure of 1 Enoch 1-105 led G. H. Dix 
and then J. T. Milik to posit the intentional creation of 
an Enochic Pentateuch, modeled on the Mosaic 
writings. According to Milik, who compares 4QEn* with 
] Enoch, this Pentateuch was written on two scrolls. The 
Book of the Watchers, the Book of Giants, the Dream 
Visions, and the Epistle were written in that order on 
one scroll, and, because of its size, book 4, the astro- 


Table 2 
MS. 1-5 6-11 12-16 17-19 20-36 37-71 72-82 83-90 91 92 93 94:14 94:5ff. 104:10-105:2 106-107 108 
a D x ? 
b x x ? 
c X 5% x P X x x x 
d x x 
e ? x x 
it x 
g xX GX X x 
Astabed x 


1 For Uhlig’s catalog see Uhlig, Henoch, 473-75. For 5 


the division see Charles, Eth. Enoch, xviii. 
2 Milik, Enoch, 6. 
3 Ibid., 310-39. 
4 Ibid., 310; cf. also 58, 183. 


G. H. Dix, “The Enochic Pentateuch,” JTS 27 
(1925-1926) 29-42; Milik, Enoch, 58, 77-78, 
183-84. 
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nomical document, was written on a separate scroll. 
Later, the Book of Parables replaced the Book of Giants, 
perhaps because of the latter’s popularity among the 
Manichaeans. Thus 1 Enoch attained its present content 
and order. 

3.1.2.2. A Testament 
The hypothesis of Dix and Milik has not found wide 
acceptance, and Milik in particular has been convinc- 
ingly refuted by Greenfield and Stone.® Nonetheless, 
some of the evidence presented by Dix and Milik is sug- 
gestive. Chapter 91 does bear a significant resemblance 
to the last chapters of Deuteronomy.’ Moreover, Milik 
correctly notes that 4OEn* contains fragments of four of 
the seven components of 1 Enoch, most likely in the 
same order as in 1 Enoch (the Book of the Watchers, the 
Animal Vision, the Epistle, the story of Noah's birth). 
4QEn* ends with the conclusion of the Epistle, followed 
after a vacant line by the Noah story. Earlier, where we 
can trace the continuity, a fragment of chaps. 6-11, the 
story of the fall of the watchers, is followed by the begin- 
ning of chaps. 12-16, the commissioning of Enoch. It is 
likely that the fragments of the introduction (chaps. 
1-5), the journeys of Enoch (represented by parts of 
chaps. 30-36), and at least the second dream vision 
(chap. 89) stood in relation to chaps. 6-16 where they 
now stand in 1 Enoch.? The location of the Book of 
Giants in this Ms. is uncertain. 

A comparison of 1 Enoch with the Qumran mss., 
especially 4QEn‘, indicates the following: (1) There was 
a time in the literary history of the Enochic corpus when 
the manuscript tradition did not include the Book of 
Parables. This absence underscores the strangeness of 
the Parables’ present placement in 1 Enoch. The book 
intrudes between chaps. 33-36 (esp. 33:2-4)—with their 
mention of Enoch's time with Uriel—and chaps. 72-82, 
which comprise the detailed record of the same event. 
(2) The division of the Enochic material between two 
sets of Qumran mss. containing, respectively, the Book 
of the Luminaries and the rest of the material, seems to 


6 Jonas C. Greenfield and Michael E. Stone, “ 
Enochic Pentateuch and the Date of the Simili- 9 
tudes,” HTR 70 (1977) 51-65; see also Devorah 
Dimant, "The Biography of Enoch and the Books of 


Enoch," VT 33 (1983) 16-19. 


7 Dix, “Pentateuch,” 31; Milik, Enoch, 183-84. 


indicate that the juxtaposition of chaps. 33-36 and 
72-82 suggested by 1 Enoch was itself secondary. 4QEn‘ 
indicates a collection that included the Book of the 
Watchers, the Dream Visions, the Epistle, and the Book 
of Giants. The vacat between chaps. 105 and 106-107 
suggests that the Noah story was a separate unit 
appended to the Epistle. 

A clue to the rationale for such a tripartite work can 
be found, in part, in the fuller text of these sections pre- 
served in 1 Enoch and the Greek wss. of these sections. 
Both in the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1-3) and in the 
final major section of the Epistle (103:1-2; 104:1) the 
authority of Enoch's message resides in his claimed 
knowledge of the heavenly realm. This claim presup- 
poses the celestial journeys that are documented in 
chaps. 12-36. 

More precisely, however, the references to Enoch's 
viewing of the heavenly tablets (93:1-3; 103:1-4; 104:1) 
recall a section of narrative that is presently embedded 
in the Book of the Luminaries (81:1-4).? Chapter 91 also 
directs us to this passage and, indeed, to the whole nar- 
rative section in 81:1—82:4ab. In 91:1-2 Enoch com- 
mands Methuselah to summon his brothers, so that they 
may all be recipients of the instruction with which 
Enoch will *testify" to them. In chaps. 81-82 an 
unnamed heavenly figure shows Enoch the tablets con- 
taining a record of all the deeds of humanity. Then 
seven (or three) holy ones bring Enoch to earth and 
command him to instruct Methuselah and to "testify" to 
all his sons for one year before they remove him perma- 
nently from the earth. Enoch then speaks to Methuselah 
and refers to the books of wisdom that Enoch has given 
to him, which are to be transmitted to Methuselah's sons 
and, through them, to all generations until eternity. 

Not only does 81:1—82:4ab look like a first part of the 
narrative in chap. 91, it is linked with the Epistle (chaps. 
92-105), and it provides a link between the Epistle and 
the Book of the Watchers. On the one hand, Enoch's 
viewing of the tablets is the presupposition of 93:1-3, 


The seems unnecessary. 


The following paragraphs summarize the more 
extensive discussion below in the comm. on chaps. 
81-82. 


8  Dimants (“Biography,” 17) skepticism on this point 
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103:1-2, and 104:1, as well as other texts that refer to the 
heavenly record of human deeds (see Excursus: Heavenly 
Books and Angelic Scribes). On the other hand, the 
angels’ escorting of Enoch to earth and their command 
that he instruct and testify to his sons tie that instruction 
and testimony to the Book of the Watchers and, specifi- 
cally, to those parts in which the seven archangels 
escorted Enoch through the universe. They command 
him to instruct on the basis of the visions that he has 
seen and they have interpreted. Moreover, it is likely that 
81:1-3 is actually a remnant of a seventh vision, under 
the tutelage of the angel Remiel, which has been 
dropped from the journey account in chaps. 20-36, 
which presently records six visions: 21:1-10; 22; 23:1— 
24:1; 24:2—25:7; 26:1—27:5; 28:1—32:6 (see comm. on 
81:1-2). 

If we include 81:1—82:4ab, the three parts repre- 
sented in 4QEn“ form a literary unity that has the char- 
acter of a testament. A narrative section about Enoch's 
past activity leads to a farewell scene in which the father 
instructs his sons on ethical and eschatological matters 
that are related, in part, to the content of the narrative.!? 

Although 81:5—82:4ab constitutes a narrative bridge 
between the Book of the Watchers and the instructional 
parts of 1 Enoch (positing 81:1-4 as part of the Books of 
the Watchers), it remains to be seen at what point this 
narrative was added. First, it can be shown that the pas- 
sage as a whole—no parts of which have been found 
among the Aramaic fragments of the Book of the Lumi- 
naries—is a foreign body in the Book of the Luminaries. 
Second, precisely the features that are not at home in 
the Book of the Luminaries have counterparts in the 
Book of the Watchers, in chap. 91, and in the Epistle. 
Thus 81:1—82:4 is bound to these sections formally, the- 
matically, and by narrative logic. 

If 81:5—82:4ab is not at home in the Book of the 
Luminaries, was this narrative bridge added to the devel- 
oping collection of Enochic traditions before the Book of 
the Luminaries was added, at the same time, or later?!! 
The first of these is the most likely alternative. As 4QEn® 
indicates, chap. 91 was prefixed to chaps. 92ff. already in 
the Aramaic tradition of the first century B.C.E., at a time 
when the Book of the Luminaries was copied on Mss. sep- 


10 On these component parts of the genre testament, 11 


see comm. on 81-82, § Literary Form. 
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arate from the rest of the Enochic corpus. Without 81:5— 
82:4ab, however, chap. 91 has no narrative preparation 
for the sudden appearance of Methuselah, there is no 
narrative to bridge Enoch's ascent to heaven and his tes- 
tamentary discourse to the children, and there is no nar- 
rative preparation for Enoch's reference to the heavenly 
tablets. 81:5—82:4ab provides all of these. Were this sec- 
tion added at the same time as chaps. 72-82, one would 
expect a connection closer to 72-82 than to 91ff. Were it 
added afterward, one would have expected it to have 
been inserted before chap. 72. 

The evidence of 4OEn:* read in the light of the 
Ethiopic tradition indicates that the basic content and 
literary shape of 1 Enoch derive from a collection of 
writings that were structured as an Enochic testament. 
Maximally this included: the Book of the Watchers 
(1 Enoch 1-36 + a fuller form of 81:1-4); a narrative 
describing Enoch's return to earth (something close to 
81:5—82:3); the Dream Visions (chaps. 83-85); a continu- 
ation of the narrative begun in 81:5—82:4ab (chap. 91); 
the Epistle (chaps. 92-105); a concluding narrative 
about the birth of Noah (chaps. 106-107). 

Moving tentatively, we may attempt to reconstruct this 
document more specifically and to suggest an earlier 
form of it. The first problem that prompts this analysis 
concerns the narrative about Noah's birth in chaps. 
106-107. Its position at the end of the corpus suggests it 
is an addition, and the vacat in 4QEn° indicates that that 
scribe recognized it as a separate unit. In ° the scribe 
has placed the title EIIZTOAH ENQX (“The Epistle of 
Enoch") after chap. 107. The designation is more appro- 
priate after chap. 105, which forms a reprise of themes 
introduced in the superscription in chap. 92. If the title 
reflects ancient tradition, it may be another indicator 
that chaps. 106-107 are an intrusive addition. Finally, 
there is a problem in narrative logic. Although in the 
fiction of our suggested testament Enoch narrates events 
that have taken place before he leaves his family for the 
last time, the story in chaps. 106-107 takes place after 
Enoch has left, for Methuselah must visit him at the 
ends of the earth. 

A second problem concerns the Dream Visions. In 
the present form of 1 Enoch, chaps. 83-84 * 85-90 are 


For example, VanderKam, Enoch, 78, 106-9. 
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introduced as a unit (83:1-2). As part of his instruction, 
Enoch narrates to Methuselah two dream visions that he 
had seen before his marriage. Whether 4QEn‘ contained 
both of these is uncertain. No Aramaic Ms. preserves any 
part of the first vision.!? However, the second Dream 
Vision, which was contained in 4QEn‘, creates a number 
of literary problems in its context in 1 Enoch. (1) Within 
the narrative framework of 81:5—82:4ab * 91, chaps. 
85-90 (and 83-90 as a whole) constitute a massive 
digression in the narrative line. (2) A number of paral- 
lels exist between the contents of chaps. 85-90 and the 
rest of what I have called Enoch's testament. That is, 
within the context of a narrative, this account of Enoch's 
dream vision recapitulates important aspects of that nar- 
rative, as well as the order of events in that narrative. In 
his dream Enoch sees: the rebellion of the watchers and 
its consequences described in chaps. 6-11 (86:1—89:1); 
his translation to paradise (see comm. on 87:2-4); the 
intercession of the archangels described in chap. 9—here 
transferred from primordial to eschatological times 
(89:70-71, 76-77; 90:14, 17); and his return to earth in 
81:5-10 (90:31). In addition, according to 90:41, the 
content of the dream parallels the content of the heav- 
enly tablets that he viewed in 81:1-2; and in both cases 
he responds by blessing God (81:3; 90:40). While this 
kind of duplication of the whole of the narrative within 
a part of the narrative could be original to the testa- 
ment, it is better seen as a parallel tradition that has 
been incorporated into the testament. (See also Intro- 
duction to chaps. 85-90, Genre 84.b). (3) When it is 
read after the massive recitation of history in chaps. 
85-90, Enoch's command in 91:1 that Methuselah 
assemble his brothers, *so that I may show you every- 
thing that will happen to you forever," is anticlimatic, to 
say the least. All he does is recite two brief historical 
summaries (91:5-9 and 93:1-10 * 91:11-17). The com- 
mand and promise make more sense if one assumes that 
chaps. 85-90 have not preceded. (4) The Apocalypse of 
Weeks, in particular (93:1-10 * 91:11-17), with its refer- 
ence to the heavenly tablets, is an especially appropriate 
fulfillment of 91:1 based on the narrative in 81:1-4. 

As I discuss in detail in Excursus: The Literary Unity, 
there is some uncertainty as to the extent to which 


12 Milik, Enoch, 41. 


13 See also, independent of my work, Gabriele Boccac- 


chaps. 92-105 were present in the original form of the 
Enochic testament.!? The narrative in chap. 91 is fol- 
lowed by a superscription in 92:1, which, in its Ethiopic 
form, anticipates an inclusio at 105:1-2. This technique of 
presenting in the course of a narrative a title for what 
follows is paralleled at 14:1. The difficulty here is that 
the title and introduction of Enoch’s Epistle (chap. 92) 
are followed by a piece of narrative (93:1-3a)—which 
belongs to the setting of Enoch’s Epistle, not to its 
contents. Similarly, the two-ways instruction in 94:14 
continues the narrative in chap. 91 (vv 3-4, 18-19). If 
one brackets the superscription to the Epistle and its 
introduction in 92:1 + 2-5 and the body of the Epistle in 
94:6—104:9, one finds in 104:10 an appropriate continu- 
ation of 94:5: “For I know that sinners will tempt men to 
do harm to wisdom. . . . And now I know this mystery, 
that sinners will alter and copy the words of truth... .” 
Chapter 105, which now forms the inclusio to the Epistle, 
may well have existed prior to the Epistle. In summary, 
the original form of the Enochic testament could well 
have existed without what is now the introduction and 
body of the Epistle. 

The early chapters of 1 Enoch also present some 
problems that relate to the early shape of the Enochic 
collection. The myth about the rebellion of Shemihazah 
and his associates (chaps. 6-11) is clearly presupposed in 
the chapters that follow. Moreover, its present placement 
is firmly established in all extant Aramaic mss. Nonethe- 
less, we may speculate whether chaps. 6-11 were present 
in the first form of the Enochic testament. The book as 
we have it begins with an Enochic superscription and an 
oracle about the final judgment that Enoch utters as the 
first of many past tense actions that run through much 
of the book. This introduction is followed without transi- 
tion by chaps. 6-11, which narrate events that took 
place, we are told, during the lifetime of Enoch’s father. 
This fact notwithstanding, 12:1-2 tells us that “Before 
these things" Enoch had been taken to be with the 
watchers and holy ones. This editorial transition leads to 
the action that constitutes the primary narrative in the 
book: Enoch's mission to the watchers, his ascent to 
heaven, his journeys through the universe (12:3—36:4). 
Without chaps. 6-11 we have a work that is from start to 


Ways Between Qumran and Enochic Judaism (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 104-13. 


cini, Beyond the Essene Hypothesis: The Parting of the 
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finish Enochic and that narrates the prophet’s call close 
to the beginning of the text, as is often the case in bibli- 
cal books. More precisely, the order of the first chapters 
approximates the form of Isaiah 1-6: superscription, 
oracle, call. 


3.1.3. The Development of the Corpus 

3.1.3.1. Development Resulting in a Testament 
With these variants in mind, we may trace the develop- 
ment of the tradition as follows. Vying for chronological 
priority are the Book of the Luminaries ascribed to 
Enoch and the paraphrase of Genesis 6 that recounts 
the rebellion of the Shemihazah and his associates. The 
Book of the Luminaries may date back into the Persian 
period. The myth of the watchers seems to respond to 
the wars of the Diadochoi, but may build on an earlier 
form that reflected Semitic myths at home in the area of 
Mount Hermon. In either case, the two myths about 
Enoch’s ascent and the angelic rebellion provided the 
basis for the subsequent tradition. 

Chapters 12-16 are an Enochic reworking of the 
Shemihazah myth, according to which Enoch ascended 
to heaven and was commissioned as a prophet of doom 
to the sinful watchers. 

Chapters 17-19 develop this ascent narrative and 
combine it with the lore about Enoch’s cosmological and 
astronomical revelations. Enoch hears the divine sen- 
tence against the watchers after he travels through the 
cosmos—with its many spectacles—to the divine throne, 
which is located not in heaven but at the mountain in 
the northwest. 

Enoch’s journey in chaps. 20-36 duplicates the jour- 
ney in 17-19, but in reverse direction, taking the seer 
from the northwest to the eastern reaches of the uni- 
verse. The content of the original journey account has 
been expanded with references to the eschatological fate 
of human beings and not just that of the rebel watchers. 

Since this interest in human eschatology is the focus 
of the oracle in chaps. 1-5, it is likely that this unit was 
composed as an introduction for an Enochic work that 
included the second journey (see comm. on chaps. 1-5). 
This introduction (including the superscription)—with 
its allusions to Deuteronomy 33—interpreted the 
Enochic collection as a testament that paralleled the last 
words of Moses. 

It is uncertain whether the collection first introduced 
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by chaps. 1-5 coincided with the Book of the Watchers 
(including a fuller form of 81:1-3 and with or without 
chaps. 6-11) or whether it included also some of the 
testamentary material in 81:5—82:3 and 91, 94, 104-105. 
The codicological evidence is indecisive. There is no 
real proof (only an argument from silence) for Milik’s 
claim that 4QEn? and 4QEn? contained only the Book of 
the Watchers, or that the archetype of &? included only 
chaps. 1-36. Similarly, as the analysis above suggests, it is 
unlikely that 4C EDS, or at least its archetype, began with 
91:1. If the Book of the Watchers did exist as a separate 
document, paleographical analysis of 4QEn® and the 
content of chaps. 85-90 suggest the pre-Maccabean 
decades as a terminus ante quem for the existence of 
such a work, including the whole of chaps. 6-11 (with 
the material about Asael). Other considerations press 
such a terminus back a couple of decades. 

If, indeed, the Book of the Watchers did exist as a 
separate document with its own oracular introduction, it 
was soon supplemented so as to constitute a full-blown 
Enochic testament: 1-5 (* 6-11) * 12-33 or 36 * 81:1— 
82:4 * 91 * at least some parts of 92-105. Although, 
strictly speaking, this work had a testamentary form, it 
was held together loosely by a narrative continuity set in 
the past tense. Enoch began to bless the righteous in the 
oracle about the coming judgment. The narrative contin- 
ues in the first person singular. In a flashback Enoch 
tells how he came to be associated with the holy watch- 
ers. He then narrates his activities with the fallen watch- 
ers, his ascent to heaven, his journeys through the 
universe, his return to earth, and the command he 
received to instruct his children. From 82:1 on he pre- 
sents that instruction, speaking in the present tense and 
admonishing Methuselah and his brothers about their 
obligations and the transmission of his instruction to 
future generations. The date for such a testament can be 
set in the pre-Maccabean period. As I have suggested, 
chaps. 85-90 appear to know a form of the Enochic tra- 
dition that includes Enoch's ascent and descent and his 
viewing the deeds of humanity. 

The Enochic testament thus outlined was then 
expanded to include Enoch's instruction in the Dream 
Visions, or at least chaps. 85-90. Since Jub. 4:18-20 
describes Enoch's writings as “a testimony” and also 
refers to chaps. 85-90 and the Apocalypse of Weeks (see 
comm. on chaps. 81-82), we can date the expanded 
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testament to ca. 175 or 150 B.c.E.-depending on one's 
dating of Jubilees and the Animal Vision (see Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 85-90, 8 Date). 

At some point in these decades, the testament came 
to include the whole of chaps. 92-105. Although the 
Chester Beatty papyrus indicates that these chapters 
were copied as a separate document-at least in Greek 
translation—they were not composed as an isolated docu- 
ment. At a number of points they presuppose knowledge 
of, and make reference to, the contents of chaps. 1-36 
and 81 (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105 81.4). Their 
function was to provide a particular kind of content for 
Enoch's instruction and testimony. 

The account of Noah’s birth (chaps. 106-107) was 
composed before the middle of the first century B.C.E. 
(see comm. on chaps. 106-107). Subsequently, an editor 
added it to the Enochic collection in order to refer to the 
birth of a hero who was construed as the prototype of 
the righteous who would survive the great judgment and 
renew humanity in the new age. Thus the end of the 
composite document brought one back to the typology in 
chaps. 6-11 (see comm. on 10:1-2). The compositional 
and redactional process that led to the compilation of 
traditions in 4QEn—which the present commentary vol- 
ume treats—concluded before the turn of the era when 
4QEnS (attesting the connection of chaps. 91, 92, 93, and 
94) and 4QEn* (attesting the connection of chaps. 
104-105 and 106-107) had been copied. 

3.1.3.2. From a Testament to 1 Enoch 
The steps that led from the collection attested in 40En* 
to the prototype of the Ethiopic 1 Enoch were roughly as 
follows. (1) The lengthy Book of the Luminaries attested 
in the Qumran Aramaic fragments was compressed and 
inserted after chap. 36 in order to document the instruc- 
tion that is alluded to in 33:3-4 and partly summarized 
in chaps. 34-36. In the process of this insertion, or at 
some other point, a remnant of the end of the Book of 
the Watchers (cf. 81:1-3) and the testamentary narrative 
in 81:1—82:4 came to be embedded in the Book of the 
Luminaries. (2) The Book of Parables was inserted after 
chap. 36 and before chap. 72, probably because the Para- 
bles contain many overlaps with the traditions in chaps. 
1-36. (3) "Another book that Enoch wrote for Methuse- 
lah and those who would come after him and keep the 
Law in the latter days" was added to the end of the col- 
lection. 
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3.2. Function of the Enochic Corpus 


Ascertaining the function of a pseudepigraphic work is 
problematic because on the theoretical level, at least, 
one must distinguish between the fictional author of the 
text and its real author(s). In the case of 1 Enoch, how- 
ever, there are significant parallels between the func- 
tions ascribed to Enoch and those ascribed to the wise 
of the end time (the real author's own time). The recur- 
rence of key words and phrases underscores the paral- 
lels. 

Of primary importance are passages that identify 
end-time wisdom with Enochic wisdom and draw paral- 
lels between the eschatological transmission of this wis- 
dom and its primordial transmission. 

In 81:6 the angels command Enoch to transmit the 
content of his visions to his children. He is to *give" his 
"commands," to “teach” and “testify” to his sons, and to 
"write" his books. Enoch then describes this activity to 
his son Methuselah (82:1-2). He has “revealed” all this 
material to him and has “given” him books, which he is 
to “give to the generations of eternity.” Moreover, 

Wisdom I have also given to you and to your sons, and to those 

who will be your sons, 
that they may give (it) to all the generations until eternity. 
(82:2) 

In 91:1-9 Methuselah “summons” his brothers, and 

Enoch repeats the process (v 3): 


Hear, O sons of Enoch, every word of your father, 
and listen aright to the voice of my mouth; 
for I testify to you and speak to you, my beloved. 
Love the truth and walk in it. 


In vv 18-19 Enoch again exhorts his sons to “hear” him 
and “walk in the paths of righteousness” and avoid “the 
paths of violence.” 

The conclusion of the Epistle moves from ancient 
times to the end time, when the process will be repeated 
(104:12-13): 

to the righteous and pious and wise 

my books will be given for the joy of righteousness and much 
wisdom; 

Indeed, to them the books will be given, 

and they will believe in them, 
and in them all the righteous will rejoice and be glad, 
to learn from them all the paths of truth. 


There is another step (105:1-2), which again recapitu- 
lates the initial transmission. The righteous and pious 
and wise are to “summon and testify against the sons of 
earth in their wisdom” and to instruct them, so that they 
can walk in “the paths of truth.” 

These texts indicate a three-stage repetitive scenario: 
(1) Enoch “testifies” to his sons by “giving” to them the 
“wisdom” contained in his books, and he exhorts them 
to “listen” to him, that is, to obey by walking in the right 
way mapped out in those books. (2) In the end time, 
Enoch’s books and their “wisdom” “will be given” to the 
righteous and wise, so that they too can walk in the right 
way. (3) They in turn will “testify” as Enoch did, by trans- 
mitting his “wisdom” to “sons of earth” as this was antici- 
pated in 82:2. Through this three-stage scenario, the 
author identifies his teaching as the “wisdom” first 
revealed to Enoch, and his teaching activity as a testi- 
mony that now recapitulates Enoch’s first transmission 
of that wisdom to his sons. 

The major difference between the first transmission 
of Enoch’s wisdom and its latter-day transmission is the 
historical context of the latter. According to 104:10, 
Enoch’s wisdom will be transmitted at a time when sin- 
ners “will alter . . . the words of truth and pervert many 
and lie.” This dualistic counterposing of truth and its 
perversion is essential to the Enochic myth and to the 
description of the end time explicit or implied in several 
levels in the tradition. 

The contrast is evident in the Apocalypse of Weeks. 
This author posits a typology between the time of the 
flood and the end time (93:4, 10; 91:11-14). “Violence” 
and “deceit” characterize both times, and in both of 
them divine judgment falls on the wicked, while a 
minority is saved. The description of the end time is 
more detailed than that of the flood. After the exile, in 
the seventh week, a perverse generation will arise. In 
contrast to them, 


the chosen will be chosen, 
as witnesses of righteousness, . . . 
to whom will be given sevenfold wisdom and knowledge. (93:10) 


As executors of judgment, they will uproot “violence” 
and “deceit.” In the ninth week, “righteous judgment will 
be revealed to all the sons of the whole earth,” and when 
the wicked have been destroyed, “all humankind will 
look to the path of eternal righteousness.” 

The contrast between those who pervert and the cho- 
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sen who are the recipients of wisdom appears also in the 
oracle in chaps. 1-5. Nature’s unaltering obedience to 
divine law (2:1—5:3) is a foil against which the seer sets 
his indictment of the sinners (5:4; cf. 1:9): 


you have not stood firm nor acted according to his 
commandments; 
but you have turned aside, you have spoken proud and hard 
words with your unclean mouth against his majesty. 
Within this context, the author anticipates the end time 
(5:8): 
Then wisdom will be given to all the chosen . . . 
and they will sin no more through godlessness or pride. 
In the enlightened man there will be light, 
and in the wise man, understanding. 
And they will transgress no more, 
nor will they sin all the days of their life. 


Although the text does not say so explicitly, the refer- 
ence to “godlessness or pride" parallels 1:9 and suggests 
that the giving of wisdom will lead certain sinners to the 
righteousness that will save them (see comm. on 5:8-9). 

Thus far I have cited texts that belong to what I have 
described as the initial stage of the Enochic testament 
(83.1.3.1). Before drawing conclusions about the specific 
function of that testament, I note a few other passages in 
the Epistle that reflect a similar pattern. Even if this sec- 
tion was penned at a slightly later date, the similarity in 
pattern may indicate that we are dealing with traditional 
material with a similar function. 

Of special importance is the section 98:9—99:10. The 
key passages tell us that in the end time there will be 
those who: 


do not listen to the wise (98:9) 
annul the words of the righteous (98:14) 
write lying words and words of error, 

and lead many astray with their lies (98:15) 
... change the words of truth, 

and pervert the eternal covenant. (99:2) 


In contrast to them will be those: 


who listen to the words of the wise, 
and learn to do the commandments of the Most High; 
and walk in the paths of his righteousness, 
and do not err with the erring. (99:10) 


Repeatedly mentioned in these passages are: “the 
wise," whose possession of wisdom makes them parallel 
to Enoch; those who listen to the wise and thus learn the 
right way, as Enoch's sons did; and unlike them, those 
who do not listen the words of the wise, or who pervert 
or annul the commandments. Underscored throughout 
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are the counterposition of truth and error and the char- 
acterization of this error as perversion and altering of 
the truth. Crucial are the results of these opposing atti- 
tudes: obedience or disobedience of God’s command- 
ments, which lead respectively to salvation or 
damnation. 

The texts just cited offer some indication of the view- 
point of the Enochic authors and the function of their 
literature. Pervasive is the conviction that these authors 
live in bad times, which are characterized by violence, 
but also by errant teaching that perverts the meaning of 
divine law. This state of affairs parallels the situation 
before the flood, and now, as then, divine judgment will 
fall on the evildoers and perverse teachers. 

Those who offer this assessment of the situation 
maintain that their view is based on divinely revealed 
wisdom. With respect both to their claim to know what 
is God’s will and law and to their warning that certain 
judgment awaits those who disagree with them, they pre- 
sent themselves as “the wise.” Their function is crucial in 
God’s scheme of things, for what God has revealed to 
them they testify to others so that the latter might be 
saved. Thus the eschatological proclamation of the 
revealed truth about God’s law and judgment is an inte- 
gral and essential feature of the end time. 

The function of the Enochic myth that is embodied 
in this literature is related to this viewpoint. The myth 
asserts that our piety and interpretation of divine law 
are Enoch’s, our books are his, and our wisdom is what 
was revealed to him. More precisely, the story about 
Enoch’s ascent to heaven, his visions, and his transmis- 
sion of wisdom to his children functions as a foundation 
myth that legitimates as revealed wisdom the teaching of 
the community that speaks and writes in his name. 
Although it is presented as a narrative about what hap- 
pened in primordial times, it is an assertion about the 
presence of wisdom in the teaching of the sages. It iden- 
tifies this teaching as salvific revelation. 

The function of the earliest form of the Enochic testa- 
ment is to assert and proclaim this myth. The testament 
is noteworthy for the paucity of its specific statements 
about the content of divine law. Enoch’s visions assert 
the certainty of the coming judgment and its conse- 
quences. Enoch has seen the places of blessing and pun- 
ishment. The testamentary sections, strictly speaking, 
assert the revelatory character of Enoch’s teaching (it is 
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wisdom) and certain consequences of behavior that is in 
accord with, or in defiance of, this wisdom. But the spe- 
cific contents of that teaching about the law are all but 
taken for granted (see §4.2.5.3). This suggests that the 
function of the work is to assert the revelatory character 
of a body of teaching whose contents are otherwise 
known to the readers of the testament. 

These contents are partly known to us from other 
Enochic documents that later came to be incorporated 
into the corpus that had been formed as a testament. 
Chief among these contents is the astronomical teaching 
at first contained in a separate writing—though summa- 
rized in 1 Enoch 33-36—and later incorporated in com- 
pressed form as chaps. 72-82. Also part of this teaching 
may have been particular interpretations of the Mosaic 
Torah whose specific nuances are no longer known to us. 
Remnants of these interpretations may be preserved in 
parts of the Book of Jubilees. Others may be presumed in 
attitudes about the temple and priesthood presupposed 
in chaps. 12-16. Eschatological teaching also played a 
role and came to be emphasized especially, though not 
exclusively, in later additions to the testament. The Ani- 
mal Vision (chaps. 85-90) and the Apocalypse of Weeks 
attest speculation about the time of the judgment and its 
place in God's timetable for the history of the world. 
Related to these are the early beliefs about postmortem 
retribution attested in chaps. 22, 100, and 102:4—104:8. 

The last-mentioned passage constitutes the climax of 
the Epistle that has reshaped the testament: (a) as a 
polemic against the claims of the powerful and violent, 
who deny the possibility of divine justice; and (b) as an 
admonition that the victimized righteous not lapse into 
the evil way or despair of divine vindication and 
vengeance. The specific details in its woes expand the 
assertion that Enochic teaching is true into a description 
of the behavior that falls under divine judgment, accord- 
ing to that teaching (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 
$1.1.1). 


3.3. Literary Microstructures 


3.3.1. Genres and Forms 

The expanded revelatory testament ascribed to Enoch 
serves as a literary framework for large and small sub- 
units that have been shaped in the pattern of literary 
genres attested in other Israelite and non-Israelite litera- 


ture. In comparison to earlier exemplars, the Enochic 
forms are often more elaborate and have features drawn 
from other forms and genres. Conversely, 1 Enoch pro- 
vides the earliest evidence of new developments in 
genres that will become staples in subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. With few exceptions (see §3.3.1.1, 
9), the individual forms and genres in 1 Enoch, like their 
testamentary framework, imply or explicitly claim to be 
revelatory. In some cases they imitate models from the 
biblical prophetic books. 

3.3.1.1. Rewritten Biblical Narrative 
As we have seen above (§3.1.3.1), the story of the watch- 
ers and the women (chaps. 6-11) is the mythic core for 
the rest of the corpus except the astronomical material. 
It is also significant because it is one of the oldest pre- 
served examples of a form of biblical exposition that 
interprets a narrative by retelling it in an elaborated 
form (see comm. on chaps. 6-11). Its purpose is to 
expound sacred tradition so that it speaks to contempo- 
rary times and issues.!* In its present form, the elabora- 
tion of Gen 6:1-4 in 1 Enoch 6-11 reflects several 
moves. First, the Hebrew story is retold in Aramaic. Sec- 
ond, the mythic core about divine-human mating has 
been supplemented by a second myth or pair of myths 
about another heavenly rebellion that involved the reve- 
lation of forbidden secrets. The material about Asael, 
moreover, has been imported from the Greek myth of 
Prometheus, or some Near Eastern version of it. Third, 
the brief mythic fragment in Gen 6:1-4 has been welded 
to the story of the flood and its aftermath (Gen 6:5— 
9:17) in such a way that God’s judgment is directed not 
against humanity but against the giants’ sins against 
humanity. In the process the ancient judgment and the 
restoration of the earth become prototypes of the final 
judgment and the new creation, which is described in 
language drawn from other biblical texts, notably Isaiah 
65. Thus the rewritten form of the biblical text has two 
dimensions. It has become an eschatologically colored 
myth; a story about the origins of evil in primordial 


14 For this contemporization of the biblical text as a 
characteristic of “midrash,” see Renée Block, 16 


“Midrash,” DBSup 5:1266. 


15 On these texts see George W. E. Nickelsburg, "The 
Bible Rewritten and Expanded," in Michael E. 
Stone, ed., Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period 18 
(CRINT 2/2; Assen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: 
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times is, in reality, an explanation of the author's time, 
which is situated at the threshold of the end time, its 
judgment, and the new age. 

Later examples of rewritten biblical narrative, com- 
posed variously in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, 
include: the Book of Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, 
the Testament of Moses, some of the narratives in the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Testament of Abraham, 
the Testament of Job, the Book of Biblical Antiquities 
(Pseudo-Philo), Josephus’s Antiquities, and the Books of 
Adam and Eve.'® The Testament of Moses is a rewritten 
form of Deuteronomy 31-33, which, like the present 
example, has been given an eschatological spin.!© Some 
of the stories in Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs preserve early elaborations of individual bibli- 
cal texts.! But Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, and 
Pseudo-Philo indicate a developing tendency to rewrite 
long stretches of biblical text with a particular tendency, 
which is often an explication of the moral virtues and 
vices of the characters. Jubilees presages the two aspects 
of rabbinic exegesis by combining narrative elaboration 
with legal specification. Further down the trajectory, the 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan will interpolate what is some- 
times a fairly literal Aramaic translation of the text with 
traditional narrative elaborations like those found in 
some of the aforementioned texts.!® The tendency to 
interpret a core text by drawing on other biblical texts 
will become prominent in a wide range of exegetical 
texts, for example, the Qumranic peSarim and the rab- 
binic commentaries. 

One may debate whether the author of the core nar- 
rative in 1 Enoch 6-11 considered Gen 6:1-4 to be 
authoritative Scripture, although the conflation of 
Torah and Prophets attested in Sirach may point in that 
direction. Later recastings of long stretches of narrative 
text reflect the developing canonical authority of the 
Torah, Prophets, and Writings—texts we know as the 
Tanak. 'The elaboration of sacred narrative tradition is 
also paralleled in the development of the NT gospel 


Fortress Press, 1984) 89-156. 

Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 80-81. 

17 For the presence of earlier tradition in Jubilees, see 
below, §6.2.3.2-3; and Nickelsburg, “Bible Rewrit- 
ten," 99. 
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tradition. Stories about Jesus were elaborated in oral tra- 
dition, and then material from Mark was recast by 
Matthew and Luke. Later apocryphal Gospels tend to 
conflate the canonical Gospels. 

3.3.1.2. A Prophetic Call Narrative 
1 Enoch 12-16 is a clear example of the shaping force of 
genre. The story of the watchers and the women is 
embodied in a text that has been cast in the form of a 
biblical call narrative (see comm. on 14:8—16:4). Enoch 
is summoned to heaven before the divine throne. He 
reacts in terror before the theophany. After he is reas- 
sured by the exhortation “fear not,” he is commissioned 
to return to earth and deliver to the watchers the oracle 
of judgment that he has heard from the mouth of God. 

The account of the throne vision is especially reminis- 
cent of Ezekiel 1-2, with a few details paralleled in Isaiah 
6. It diverges from Ezekiel 1-2 in that Enoch ascends to 
heaven, rather than the throne chariot descending to 
earth, and this journey up through the heavenly palace 
and temple seems to reflect the prophet’s journey to 
Mount Zion in Ezekiel 40-48. 

Chapters 12-16 give the anonymous story in chaps. 
6-11 an Enochic identity, and the embodying of the 
story in the form of a prophetic commissioning lends 
authority to the corpus, just as biblical narratives of 
prophetic commissioning authenticated the contents of 
the prophetic message contained in the respective book. 
Thus the author of chaps. 12-16 identifies 1 Enoch’s 
predictions of the judgment as a word of God that must 
come to pass. Of course, the judgment oracle has 
already been spoken in the divine commissioning of the 
four holy ones in chaps. 10-11. However, chaps. 12-16 
identify Enoch as the primordial prophet who heard the 
word of judgment. This is but one element in the 
broader context of the whole book, where the ascent to 
heaven gives Enoch access to a range of other revelations 
to be transmitted to the chosen of the end time. The 
embodying of the Enochic tradition in the form of a 
heavenly commissioning culminates in the book’s latest 
component, the Book of Parables. Recasting material 
from the Book of the Watchers, this author recounts 
Enoch’s ascent to heaven and his visions of the events 


19 See Benjamin J. Hubbard, The Matthean Redaction of 
a Primitive Apostolic Commissioning (SBLDS 19; Mis- 


leading up to and including the judgment, as this will be 
executed by the Chosen One. A final stratum in the 
book retells the story of Enoch’s heavenly commission- 
ing (chap. 71); the prophet of judgment has been com- 
missioned as the Son of Man, the agent of that 
judgment. 

Accounts of heavenly ascents are shaped in different 
ways in the Jewish and Christian traditions. In Daniel 
10-12 an angel appears to Daniel, predicts events in 
Israel’s future up to the eschaton, and commissions 
Daniel to seal up the book in which he has written the 
divine message (12:4). In the Testament of Levi, Levi 
ascends to heaven and is commissioned both as high 
priest and as the executor of judgment against Shechem. 
In the Apocalypse of Abraham, Abraham ascends to God’s 
throne, is commissioned as Israel’s patriarch, and like 
Enoch is given revelations about Israel’s future. The Life 
of Adam and Eve 25-28 is a parody of the other texts; 
Adam ascends to the throne room to hear the oracle of 
his own judgment. Jewish mystical texts are also 
anchored in Ezekiel 1-2, but lack the motif of prophetic 
call or the claim to have received revelations about the 
future. 

The form of the prophetic commissioning shapes 
most of the NT accounts of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus. Matthew 28:16-20 construes Jesus as the 
exalted Son of Man, and the three accounts of Jesus’ 
commissioning of the apostle Paul find their closest par- 
allels in 1 Enoch 14-16.' The Book of Revelation as a 
whole is shaped as the commissioning of John to write 
an account of the revelation he received while in heaven. 
While the framing material in chaps. 1 and 22 recalls 
the commissioning framework of Daniel 10-12, John’s 
ascent to heaven and visions of events related to the 
coming judgment most closely parallel Enoch’s ascent 
and visions in the Book of Parables. 

3.3.1.3. Cosmic Journeys 
The shaping power of genre appears again in chaps. 
17-19, which recast Enoch’s account of his journey to 
the heavenly throne room (chaps. 12-16) into a narra- 
tive about his journey to the mountain throne of God 
and to the places of punishment for the watchers and : 


Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: 
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rebel stars that lie beyond it. Here, instead of hearing an 
oracle about the judgment, he sees the places where that 
judgment will be enacted. A second form of this journey 
tradition (chaps. 21-36) adds visits to the mountain of 
the dead and the places where righteous and sinful 
humans will experience reward and punishment. The 
closest analogy to chaps. 17-19 is the Nekyia, an account 
of journeys to the realm of the dead found in Hellenic 
and Hellenistic texts (see comm. on chaps. 17-19). Reve- 
lation is essential to both of Enoch’s journey accounts, 
because he sees parts of the cosmos that are hidden 
from mortal eyes and because these visions are inter- 
preted by an accompanying angel. Other accounts of 
Enoch’s revelatory journeys to the places of judgment 
occur in the Book of Parables, notably in chaps. 40, 
52-54, and 60-61. 

The accounts of Enoch’s cosmic journeys are the 
fountainhead of a long tradition that is embodied and 
developed in Jewish and Christian apocalypses that con- 
tinue to be written through late Roman, Byzantine, and 
medieval times.?? The best known of these is Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, with its tours of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven in the interpreting company of Virgil and 
Beatrice. 

The astronomical sections of 1 Enoch present a spe- 
cial form of the cosmic journey account. The revelatory 
character is especially evident in chaps. 72-82, because 
the detailed information about the structure and func- 
tioning of the celestial sphere, which could conceivably 
stand on its own, is presented as a report of his journey 
in the company of Uriel the angel, who interpreted and 
commented on the phenomena that Enoch saw (72:1; 
74:2; 75:3-4). The other occurrences of this astronomical 
material, while they report the contents of Enochic jour- 
ney visions, do not focus on the presence and activity of 
such an angel (note the change of subject between 17:4 
and 5; cf. also chaps. 41-44, 59, and 60:11-22). 

The revelatory claims attached to this Enochic mate- 
rial are not pro forma and perfunctory. Enoch's penetra- 
tion into the hidden recesses of the cosmos and the 
angelic explanations of his visions underscore the valid- 


20 On these later apocalypses see Martha Himmelfarb, 
Tours of Hell: An Apocalyptic Form in Jewish and Chris- 
tian Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
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ity of other parts of 1 Enoch’s predictions of the coming 
judgment. Chapters 72-82 further form the basis for 
correct calendrical practice, and the validity of that 
teaching is authenticated by Enoch’s claim to have seen 
the phenomena and heard their explication by a heav- 
enly messenger. 

3.3.1.4. A Prophetic Oracle 
The introduction to 1 Enoch (chaps. 1-5) is a prophetic 
oracle of judgment, which develops the late tendency 
evidenced in Third Isaiah to predict both condemnation 
and salvation.?! A new development in the Enochic form 
of the oracle is its inclusion of a long section of wisdom 
teaching about the orderly conduct of the nonanimate 
cosmos (2:1—5:3). Examples of this type of wisdom mate- 
rial in nonoracular contexts (Sirach 43; Ps. Sol. 18:10-12; 
1 Enoch 82:15-20) attest its independence of the 
prophetic tradition and indicate the mixed form of the 
oracle here. Its inclusion in the oracle, however, indi- 
cates a compatibility between prophetic and sapiential 
material and a tendency in the latter to present nature as 
a medium of divine revelation. 

The revelatory character of the oracle is evident not 
only in its imitation of a prophetic form, but also in its 
generous use of biblical prophetic wording (see comm. 
ad loc.). The introduction (1:2-3b) imitates the oracles of 
Balaam (cf. esp. Num 24:15-17). The description of the 
theophany (1:3c—7:9) is a pastiche of words and expres- 
sions from Deut 33:1-2, Mic 1:3-4, and Isa 66:15-16. 
Other material in 5:5-9 draws on Isa 65:9-22. Thus, 
although the author claims that Enoch wrote these 
words millennia before the appearance of the biblical 
prophets, the form, language, and rhetoric evoke a 
prophetic ambience for the book from its first lines. 

Among Jewish texts, this particular assemblage of 
prophetic materials recurs in T. Mos. 10:3-8, a work 
whose recasting of Deuteronomy 30-33 provides a more 
appropriate (i.e., Mosaic) setting for some of the mater- 
ial in this text. This work, partly from the time of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,?? appears to preserve in chap. 10 a 


22 On this date see the articles by Collins and Nickels- 
burg in Nickelsburg, ed., Studies on the Testament of 
Moses (SBLSCS 4; Cambridge, Mass.: Society of Bib- 
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traditional conflation of Deuteronomy 33 and other 
prophetic texts that the author of 1 Enoch 1-5 also used 
(see comm. on 1:3c-4). 

3.3.1.5. Dream Visions 
The notion that dreams could predict the future (i.e., 
reveal what is hidden) was widespread in antiquity and 
finds its earliest biblical expression in the Joseph story 
(Gen 37:5-10; 40:1—41:49).?* Joseph was both the recipi- 
ent of a dream and the inspired interpreter of his and 
other persons’ predictive dreams. The divine source of 
the dreams and of Joseph’s mantic powers is evident not 
only in the fulfillment of his interpretations but also in 
the narrator’s explicit commentary (Gen 41:16, 39). A 
similar set of options appears in the Book of Daniel. In 
chaps. 2 and 4 Daniel is the inspired interpreter of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s dreams (2:20-24, 47; 4:5 [8]), and in chap. 
7 he sees a dream vision, which is interpreted for him by 
one of the holy ones in the vision (vv 15-18, 23-27). 

Two sections in 1 Enoch claim to transmit the con- 
tents of revelatory dream visions. The earlier of these is 
the account of Enoch's heavenly commissioning (13:7— 
16:4). His ascent, which distinguishes this commission- 
ing from its prophetic prototypes, occurs in a dream 
vision (14:1-2; cf. 13:7-8). Although the vision is not pre- 
dictive like those in Genesis and Daniel, its throne vision 
and oracle of judgment parallel Daniel 7, where Daniel 
in his dream sees the judgment process and interacts 
with one of the heavenly courtiers. 

Chapters 83-84 and 85-90 are introduced at 83:1-2 as 
two dream visions, which Enoch saw (cf. 83:3a, 6; 85:1), 
the one when he was a child, the other before he was 
married (83:2d; 85:3). Both are predictive like their bibli- 
cal parallels, and each follows a different model. In the 
first, the young Enoch sees a vision of cosmic destruc- 
tion, and his grandfather Mahalalel interprets the dream 
with reference to the flood. Like chaps. 14-16 and 
Daniel 7, it is a vision of judgment. The content of the 
second dream vision (chaps. 85-90) is sufficiently clear 
that it requires no interpreter. In it “all the deeds of 
humanity were shown to” Enoch “in their order” (90:41). 
Specifically, he sees an animal allegory that plays out the 
history of humanity (mainly Israel) from Adam to the 
eschaton. In common with the other two Enochic texts 
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and the Danielic texts, the vision culminates in God’s 
judgment. 

Like most of the other forms that have been discussed 
in this section, Enoch’s dream visions validate the 
Enochic authors’ claims to revelation. The dream vision 
in chaps. 14-16 imitates the prophetic commissioning 
form. In the other two dreams, the events of history, 
which unfolded after the fictive author’s time, authenti- 
cate the truth of the dreams that allegedly predicted 
them. Moreover, it is in its use of dream visions that the 
Enochic corpus most closely parallels the Book of 
Daniel and 4 Ezra (see §5.3). This reliance on revelatory 
dream visions finds a notable exception in in 99:8, 
which warns that such visions can be deceptive—perhaps 
reflecting differences among visionaries of different per- 
suasions, but what these were we cannot now divine. 

3.3.1.6. Historical Reviews 
The Animal Vision (chaps. 85-90) exemplifies the 
mixed character of Enochic genres. First, its narrative 
brackets (85:1-3a; 90:39-42) identify it as a revelatory, 
predictive dream vision. Second, it rewrites biblical nar- 
rative, both summarizing events from Genesis 1 to Ezra- 
Nehemiah and describing Israel's history by means of 
imagery drawn from Ezekiel 34. Third, this recasting of 
biblical narrative takes the form of a particular kind of 
historical review that recounts the history of humanity in 
its order (90:41), with its latter part organized into four 
distinct periods of time (89:59—90:19). The Enochic 
Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1-10; 91:11-17) is a second 
example of a revealed recitation of history that is struc- 
tured into specific periods. Its historical recitation is 
based on Enoch's *vision of heaven," his audition of 
"the words of the watchers and holy ones," and his read- 
ing of "the heavenly tablets" (93:2). The allusion is to 
81:1-2, where an angel commands Enoch to read the 
heavenly tablets, which contain “all the deeds of human- 
ity." Thus we have two texts that purport to summarize 
the structured history of humanity, which Enoch learned 
in a vision. A comparison of these texts with Daniel 2, 7, 
8, 9, and 10-12 indicates that they constitute a single cat- 
egory, which we might call the revealed summary of his- 
tory. The periodizing of this history is explicit in the two 
Enochic texts and in Daniel 2 and 7 with their four-king- 
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dom schemes. In all cases the information is revealed, 
although the mode of revelation differs. In Daniel 2 
Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. In chap. 7 
Daniel has a dream vision that an angel interprets. Chap- 
ter 8 recounts a vision, though not in a dream, that a 
holy one interprets (vv 13-14). In chap. 9, after Daniel 
meditates on a verse of Scripture and confesses the sins 
of the people, Gabriel expounds the passage within a 
review of structured history. In chaps. 10-12 an angel 
appears and recounts to Daniel, while he is awake and 
standing up, the course of history from the fall of Persia 
to the eschaton, reciting information that has already 
been inscribed in a heavenly “book of truth” (10:21).?* 
The common elements in all of these texts are the fol- 
lowing. The contents are the recitation of a long stretch 
of history that leads to the end time. The means is a 
vision—either a dream (Daniel 2, 7; 1 Enoch 85-90), a 
waking symbolic vision (Daniel 8), an ascent to heaven 
(1 Enoch 93:1-10; 91:11-19), or the appearance of an 
angel (Daniel 9, 10-12). The information is divinely 
revealed. While the structuring of history is not explicit 
in Daniel 9 and 10-12, a sense of order is implicit in the 
claim that one could accurately predict future events 
that would take place over a long period of time. Thus a 
kind of deterministic view of history lies behind all of 
these texts even if a given author does not appeal to the 
existence of a heavenly book of human deeds or a set of 
heavenly tablets. 

Although the Hebrew Bible preserves many predic- 
tions about individual future events, reviews of long 
stretches of history are rare. The closest analogy is the 
inspired Song of Moses (Deuteronomy 32), which pre- 
dicts, though obscurely, the course of Israel's history 
according to the Deuteronomic scheme of sin-punish- 
ment-salvation. The fuller Deuteronomic scheme (sin- 
punishment-repentance-salvation), sometimes explicitly 
based on Deuteronomy 28-33, appears with some fre- 
quency in Jewish texts of the Greco-Roman period.” 
Another analogy to the form of historical review occurs 
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in the Book of Tobit. In 14:4-7 Tobit's recitation of the 
future history of Israel recalls the Apocalypse of Weeks 
and asserts that these events, which had been predicted 
by the prophets, must take place “in their times."?? Thus 
the notion of revelation is tied not only to the inspira- 
tion of the speaker but to the prior inspired prediction 
of God's prophets. This approximates Daniel 9, where 
future history unfolds the secret truth of Jeremiah's pre- 
diction of seventy (weeks of) years. 

In summary, Enoch's dream visions express a widely 
held deterministic view of history and embody in the 
form of the (dream) vision the notion that one can gain 
access to the content, structure, and time frame of that 
history through revelation or inspiration. The Book of 
Tobit works from the prophetic Scriptures, and Daniel 9 
provides a bridge between the scriptural source and a 
visionary interpretation. Ideas about heavenly tablets 
radicalize the notion by tracing the source back from 
scripture written by inspired humans to heavenly tablets 
carved by angels or even God. 

3.3.1.7. An Epistle 
Chapters 92-105 are shaped as an epistle (see Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 92-105, 81b) that Enoch wrote in primor- 
dial antiquity to “all my sons who will dwell upon the 
earth and to the last generations who will observe truth 
and peace" (92:1). The idea that Enoch wrote for the 
generations of the end time appears already in the 
superscriptions of the Book of the Watchers (1:1, 2-3) 
and the Book of Parables (37:2-3). It is probably also 
implied in the superscriptions of the dream visions 
(83:1; 85:1-2) and in the body of the Book of the Lumi- 
naries (76:14), since Methuselah, the recipient of 
Enoch's revelations, is to transmit them, so that they will 
be available in the end time (82:1-3; 91:1-3; 104:12— 
105:2). Chapters 92-105 differ from the other parts of 
] Enoch in their pervasive use of the second person 
plural direct address. The reader has a sense of being 
spoken to that is by and large lacking in the rest of the 
corpus. Although the prophet's letter in Jer 29:1-23, its 
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pseudepigraphic counterpart preserved in the Apoc- 
rypha, and the pseudepigraphic epistle of Baruch in 
2 Baruch 78-86 provide examples of inspired prophetic 
dispatches, the revelatory claims of 1 Enoch 92-105 do 
not lie in the text’s epistolary form, but in the alleged 
experience of the putative author. These claims are 
explicit in the Apocalypse of Weeks and are implicit in 
the forms to be discussed in the next section, and in the 
author’s implicit and explicit appeals to Enoch’s cosmic 
journeys in 93:2; 93:11-14; 98:7-8; 102:4—103:4; 104:1. 
Thus, while Enoch’s words in chaps. 92-105 are not for- 
mally constituted as an apocalypse, they assume an apoc- 
alyptic character through their appeal to the visionary 
material in the Book of the Watchers to which they have 
been attached. 

3.3.1.8. Forms within the Epistle of Enoch: Woes, 

Exhortations, Descriptions of the Future, a 

Beatitude, and Revelatory Formulas 
The Epistle of Enoch is made up primarily of three 
forms that appear with some frequency in the biblical 
prophetic corpus (Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 
§1.1.1-3). Although they contain no explicit claims to 
revelation, like the use of the oracle and prophetic com- 
missioning form, they create a prophetic ambience for 
readers familiar with the prophets. Like most of the rest 
of 1 Enoch, their orientation is eschatological, and their 
focus is on the certainty of the coming judgment. The 
long strings of woes, although they are shorter than 
their prophetic counterparts, announce the certainty of 
divine judgment on the sinners who perpetrate the 
deeds described in their first lines. The exhortations, 
usually prefaced with the words "Fear not," recall the 
oracles of Second Isaiah and the pentateuchal exhorta- 
tions to holy war. Sprinkled among these two forms are 
descriptions of events associated with the coming judg- 
ment, which are introduced with the typical prophetic 
formula “in those days.” 

The occasional use of the woe form in a wisdom text 
like Sirach (2:12-14; 41:8-9) is consonant with that 
author’s use of prophetic forms and is one example of 
how the “wisdom tradition” has become a locus for the 
ongoing life of the prophetic tradition (see §5.1.1.3). A 
well-known literary form in biblical wisdom texts is the 


beatitude, one type of which declares a person “happy” 
("MOR/uakapıog) because of blessings that result from 
one’s present upright behavior. This type of macarism is, 
therefore, the positive counterpart of the woe, a fact that 
is emphasized in one section of Enoch’s Epistle, which 
begins with a woe (98:9) and ends with a beatitude on 
the same topic (99:10). A set of paired eschatological 
beatitudes and woes appears in Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Plain (Luke 6:20-26), and both woes and beatitudes 
occur in the Book of Revelation.”” 

The Epistle's claim to revelation appears in a set of 
formulas that denote the imparting of information: 
"Know," “Be it known,” “I say to you,” “I show [or ‘make 
known’] to you." Although these are not technical terms 
for the transmission of divinely revealed knowledge, 
they underscore the process of transmitting information 
that, in context, is revelation. This is sometimes explicit 
(91:1; 93:2). In a few cases an oath formula underscores 
the certainty of revealed information (103:1; 104:1). 

3.3.1.9. Prayers 
Two related prayers in chaps. 9 and 84 bring our literary 
survey into the liturgical realm. In 9:4-11 the four holy 
ones relay the prayer of the righteous dead, stopping 
short of an actual petition. Enoch's prayer in 84:2-6 imi- 
tates 9:4-11, but carries the prayer to its petitionary con- 
clusion. The form and rhetoric of these two prayers are 
paralleled in Jewish texts from the Greco-Roman period 
(see Excursus: Jewish Prayers of Petition). 

3.3.1.10. Doxologies 
An interest in liturgical prayer is indicated also by the 
first person narrative references to Enoch's praise of 
God, which are sprinkled through the Book of the 
Watchers-at its beginning (12:3), at its conclusion (81:3, 
10), and at the end of several of the visions in his second 
journey account (22:14; 25:7; 27:5; 36:4). Similar refer- 
ences appear at the end of the two dream visions (83:11, 
which leads to the prayer in chap. 84; 90:40). The verb 
“bless” (edAoyEw, baraka) implies the common introduc- 
tory prayer formula rnm 7172, now "772 (“Blessed are 
you"), and the titles given to God in these brief doxolog- 
ical references parallel those in contemporary Jewish 
prayers (see esp. comm. on 12:3). The juxtaposition of 


27  Beatitudes: Rev 1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 19:9; 20:6; 22:7, 
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these doxological references with visionary material may 
well indicate actual practice. 

3.3.2. Poetry in 1 Enoch 
R. H. Charles was the first modern commentator to rec- 
ognize the extent to which the text of 1 Enoch is cast in 
verse form.?? (Unfortunately, the poetic character of the 
text is not indicated in the Ethiopic mss., the two Mss. of 
its Greek Vorlage, or the Qumran mss. of the Aramaic 
original—to judge from the fragments.) Charles's insight, 
however, has not greatly influenced subsequent editions. 
Modern editors since Charles—with the exception of 
Black and, in a few chapters, Isaac—have followed the 
ancient scribal practice of presenting the text in running 
full lines, with no indication of the text's poetic form. 
Yet, as Charles observed correctly, a recognition of the 
poetic structure greatly helps the interpretation of the 
text, and it is necessary for an appreciation of the 
authors as literary creators. The comments that follow 
are only suggestive of what needs to be worked out in a 
much more detailed study. 

3.3.2.1. Parallelism and Prosodic Structure 
Parallelism is the basic structuring device in Enochic 
poetry, and one can easily discern it even in the Greek 
and Ethiopic versions. The forms of this parallelism are 
similar to their biblical counterparts.?? Two lines in syn- 
onymous parallelism contain the same idea (often 
expressed in the same syntax), sometimes with minor 
variations (62:9; 104:10). Often a second synonymous 
line will extend or explicate an element in the first line 
(1:3c-4; 10:10bß). Carrying the process one step further, 
such an element may be explicated into a whole line that 
is not syntactically parallel to the first (25:5bc; 96:4cd). In 
what was traditionally called synthetic parallelism, a sec- 
ond line may make explicit a consequence implicit in the 
first line (25:6ab). The woes in the Epistle employ a par- 
ticular kind of this parallelism. A second line describes 
the punishment that follows the behavior described in 
the first line (98:13-14). Longer passages present what I 
call progressive parallelism, where later lines or stichs 
unfold what precedes them (10:5; 14:8; 83:3-4, 7-9; 102:4- 
5). Two lines or stichs in antithetical parallelism state two 
opposite ideas or the (grammatically) positive and nega- 
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tive forms of a single idea (1:8; 14:6; 91:19; 94:1bcd, 3b- 
5b). Various kinds of parallelism may be combined in a 
single passage (25:4d-6; 99:10ab and cd). Frequently word 
pairs that are synonymous (91:3bc), complementary 
(12:2; 102:4), or antithetical (14:9) are at the heart of par- 
allel lines. Syntax may be the same in two parallel lines 
(1:3c-4a), it may be chiastic (12:2), or it may been artfully 
complex (14:8). 

Enoch's parallelism is expressed in the text's mini- 
units, which are usually of two or three lines, although 
units of four or five lines are also attested (e.g., 10:16; 
12:18; 15:3; 38:5-6). Occasionally one finds a long, com- 
plex unit. For example, in 1:9, lines b, c, and d carry for- 
ward in synonymous parallelism the statement in line a, 
and they subsume the synonymously parallel lines e 
and f. 

Groups of mini-units constitute strophes. Some of 
these strophes are composed completely of distichs or 
tristichs (1:2-3b), perhaps concluding with a longer unit 
that brings the unit to closure by creating a rhythmic 
retarding effect (e.g., 1:3c-7, 8-9). Just as often, one finds 
mixed strophes of units of various length in regular or 
irregular order (chaps. 9-10). Strophes may be yoked in 
related or complementary pairs (e.g., 10:16-19; 10:20— 
11:2), and they may also be components of larger parallel 
units (94:6—104:8). In 5:5-9 the author alternates stro- 
phes about the sinners and the righteous, concluding the 
section with a pair of strophes about the righteous. 

Paired strophes and multiple pairs should perhaps be 
construed as extensions of the principle of parallelism. 
More detailed investigation might reveal that repetition 
is an important part of the structure of 1 Enoch and per- 
haps of other contemporary poetry, and this in turn 
might be related to the oral roots and context of the 
material. 

The use of inclusio-ending as one begins, or return- 
ing to pick up an earlier idea—is an important structur- 
ing device of the Enochic authors. A matching woe and 
beatitude frame 98:8—99:10. The Epistle concludes with 
motifs introduced in its introduction (92:1-3; 104:12— 
105:2). A particularly sophisticated use of the device 
occurs in a set of interlocking repetitions in chaps. 1-5. 
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Thus 1:9 picks up 1:3b-7; 5:4 repeats 1:9ef, and the two 
frame the prose section in 2:1—5:3; the alternating 
strophes in 5:5-9 echo the two strophes in 1:8-9. This set 
of verses is a particularly good example of how structure, 
content, and form complement one another. Chapters 
1-5 focus on the motifs of condemnation and salvation, 
which are embodied in a prophetic judgment oracle, 
which is enhanced by the alternating strophes about the 
sinners and the righteous. 

For the student of biblical poetry, the line lengths in 
1 Enoch are unexpectedly irregular, and some of them 
are excessively long. But a study of the Hebrew original 
of the Qumran Hodayot by Arlis Ehlen indicates that line 
lengths in Semitic poetry in the Greco-Roman period 
could vary greatly in the same composition.?? Although 
the Ethiopic version of 1 Enoch provides a retranslation 
of the Greek into a Semitic language, our lack of access 
to lengthy sections of the Aramaic original makes any 
attempt to reconstruct the poetic meter a speculative 
venture.?! 

On occasion it is difficult to distinguish between 
poetry and prose in 1 Enoch. The prose section in 2:1— 
5:2, with its short, sometimes parallel, clauses can 
almost be cast into poetic form. The introduction to 
Enoch's second dream vision (85:1-2), with its parallel 
clauses, is close to poetry. Cf. also 21:1-5. 

3.3.2.2. Literary Devices 
The use of a catchword (Stichwort) or catch phrase is a 
form of repetition that need not involve parallelism, but 
that provides a continuous thread through a stretch of 
text (5:5-9, "days" /" years"; 94:6—100:9, “day”). The 
device is well known from contemporary wisdom poetry 
like Sirach (21:11—22:18). 

Metaphor is frequent in 1 Enoch, and authors com- 
bine metaphorical and literal meaning in parallel pas- 
sages (10:16| | 18-19; 94:6] | 7; 99:12] ] 13] | 14). These 
examples are another form of repetition. Enochic 
authors also use similes (96:2), though less frequently 
than metaphors. 


30 Arlis J. Ehlen, “The Poetic Structure of a Hodayah 32 
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Irony is a favorite device of the author of the Epistle. 
The irony sometimes lies in what we might term the 
principle of equivalent recompense, and its use is facili- 
tated through the use of metaphor. 


Woe to you who drink water from every fountain; 
for quickly you will be repaid, and cease and dry uf, 
because you have forsaken the fountain of life. (96:6) 


A similar form of irony occurs in 97:7-10. The wealthy 
brag about how they spend their bounty, pouring it out 
like water. The author refutes them by alluding to the 
fact that eventually the bucket of the wicked will be 
empty. In a more powerful form of irony (100:10-13), 
the author of the Epistle exhorts the rich to use their 
wealth to bribe the rain, dew, clouds, and mist to break 
the drought that has come as punishment for their sins. 

Wordplay, alliteration, assonance, and chiasm are dif- 
ficult to detect in secondary and tertiary versions since 
they are inherent to the original language of the text. 
Nonetheless, there is some evidence that the Enochic 
authors employed these devices. The claim that the 
rulers' refusal to receive the complaint of the righteous 
may have been expressed in an Aramaic wordplay on the 
root 23? (see comm. on 103:14-15). The wordplay is not 
simply a clever linguistic twist, but expresses the impro- 
priety of the conduct; the language itself indicates that 
complaints are to be received.?? Similarly, the Aramaic of 
99:9 may well have have used alliteration to underscore 
the propriety of the sinners’ destruction (728) as punish- 
ment for their works made of stone (722, }28) (see 
comm. on 99:8-9). A retroversion of 95:1-2 (see comm.) 
also suggests an instance of alliteration. Assonance is 
especially difficult to verify, since one must posit both 
the consonants and the vowels of the text. See, however, 
the comm. on 14:8. In order to identify chiasm, one 
must posit that the word order of the secondary or 
tertiary version reproduces that of the original. Exam- 
ples of chiasm in the Ethiopic text appear in 62:2cd, 
98:3bc/de, and 103:1ab. 


For a possible similar linguistic usage in an Aramaic 
wordplay behind a Greek text, cf. John 8:34: ma¢ ò 
TOLÓV THY apaptiav bovAög éaTLv THC 
Guapríag = mn kon 2» xen Tay Sr». 
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4.0. Worldview and Religious Thought 
4.1. The Apocalyptic Construction of Reality 


Despite its length, diversity, and complexity, the Enochic 
corpus is a consciously shaped compilation of traditions 
and texts that developed from and built on one another 
(see §3.1.3). As a result, its component parts have 
numerous points of commonality (in addition to their 
Enochic ascription), and these recurring motifs, 
emphases, and interests are often structured into its 
diverse literary forms. From these we may identify a set 
of unifying elements. The source of these elements in 
Israelite and non-Israelite religion and culture and their 
ongoing life in Judaism and Christianity will be dis- 
cussed later in this introduction (§§5.1, 6.2-3). Briefly 
stated, they present a dualistic view of reality that is 
bridged by the salvific, life-giving revelations that the 
corpus presents in the name of Enoch. 


4.1.1. The Focal Point: The Coming Judgment 

The oracle that introduces the collection sets the tone 
for what follows, announcing God’s coming judgment 
and its consequences: blessings for the righteous and 
curses for the sinners (chaps. 1-5). All the major sec- 
tions of 1 Enoch and many of their component parts 
either provide background for this theme or elaborate 
on it and give it prominence (see §4.2.4.1). 

The mythic materials conflated in chaps. 6-11 consti- 
tute a narrative that begins with an explanation of the 
origins of certain kinds of evil in the world and ends by 
anticipating its eradication on a purified earth among a 
righteous humanity. 

The same counterposition of evil and judgment 
appears in the account of Enoch's call (chaps. 12-16), 
which focuses on the nature of the angelic sin and 
announces the divine verdict. The myth of angelic rebel- 
lion and a companion myth about rebel stars are essen- 
tial to the account of Enoch's first journey (chaps. 
17-19), where the goal of the journey and the climax of 
the narrative are the places of punishment for angels 
and stars. 

The account of Enoch's second journey also struc- 
tures the notion of sin and punishment into its literary 
form, and extends it to include human as well as angelic 
sin (chaps. 21-32). At each station of the journey, 
Enoch's interpreted vision relates to angelic sin or to 
human sin or righteousness and their consequences in 
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the judgment (cf. also chap. 108). Chapter 33 alludes to 
Enoch's celestial journeys, which were recounted in the 
astronomical material that is presently summarized in 
the Book of the Luminaries (chaps. 72-82). While chaps. 
33-36 and 72-82 present this material almost exclusively 
in the form of "scientific" data, it also serves as a point 
of reference for human error (2:1—5:4; 80:2-8) and 
divine punishment (100:10—101:9). 

Human activity and its consequences and judgment 
are the exclusive subject matter of chaps. 91-105. The 
counterposition of sin or righteousness and its punish- 
ment or reward is structured into the literary forms that 
constitute the Epistle (see Introduction to chaps. 
92-105, 81.1). The author focuses on sin and its punish- 
ment in the great judgment. The admonitions to righ- 
teous conduct and promises of reward stand in the 
context of their alternatives; the author either depicts 
the righteous as the victims of sinners or warns them to 
avoid sinful ways. 

The temporal aspect of sin (mainly) and righteous 
conduct, as well as the results of such behavior, are 
recounted from creation to the judgment in the Animal 
Vision (chaps. 85-90) and in the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(93:1-10; 91:11-17). Chapters 83-84 and 106-107 are 
narratives about humanity's sin and Noah's righteous- 
ness and their judgment at the time of the flood. 

The Parables of Enoch (chaps. 37-71) are a separate 
compilation of major elements of the Enochic tradition: 
tours of the celestial phenomena, journeys to the terres- 
trial places of punishment, and stories about Noah and 
the flood. But the judgment motif appears mainly in 
Enoch's heavenly visions of the Chosen One, who will 
vindicate the righteous chosen and execute judgment on 
their powerful royal oppressors. 

Thus scarcely a page in 1 Enoch is not in some sense 
related to the expectation of an impending judgment 
that will deal with human sin and righteousness and the 
angelic rebellions that are related to them. 


4.1.2. Temporal and Spatial Dimensions 

] Enoch's view of reality, with its focus on the coming 
judgment, has both a temporal and a spatial dimension. 
It views the present situation in terms of the past and 
the future, and, alternatively, it sets the locus of human 
activity in relationship to the heavenly realm and the rest 
of the cosmos. This terminology, it should be empha- 
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sized, is analytical and does not imply that the Enochic 
authors distinguished between time and space. To the 
contrary, reality was for them an organic temporal- 
spatial unity. 

4.1.2.1. Temporal Dimension 
The temporal dimension in 1 Enoch is the most obvious 
to the reader of biblical literature. Divine and human 
activity takes place in past, present, and future. Major 
angelic rebellions, which occurred in primordial time, 
impinge upon the world as the authors know it in their 
own time. For the author of the Animal Vision, other 
angelic sin is also presently underway and evident in 
Israel's oppression by the nations. Human actions have 
present and future consequences. The righteous suffer 
now at the hànds of the wicked. The present actions and 
attitudes of the righteous and wicked will be subject to 
scrutiny and retribution at God's future judgment, as 
will the actions of the rebellious angels. The juxtaposi- 
tion of present and future is so frequent in 1 Enoch as to 
be commonplace. The temporal dimension is most obvi- 
ous in the Animal Vision and the Apocalypse of Weeks. 
These texts arrange events along an explicit temporal 
continuum that stretches from creation to the eschaton, 
and each author has a specific notion of when the judg- 
ment will occur. 

This temporal dimension notwithstanding, the 
Enochic texts devote relatively little space to speculations 
about the time of the end. Perhaps the Enochic authors 
expected the judgment imminently. The body of the 
Epistle, in particular, expresses the idea explicitly at a 
number of points.! But the calculation and periodization 
that may undergird such an expectation are explicit only 
in the Animal Vision and Apocalypse of Weeks, which 
constitute only 13 percent of the text of 1 Enoch. 

4.1.2.2. Spatial and Material Dimension 
The Enochic authors had other interests as they com- 
posed their texts. For them, human and divine activity 
took place in a spatial and material dimension that is far 
more explicit and emphatically evident than the tempo- 
ral dimension, in a world that could be experienced, at 
least in principle, by the five senses. 

This spatial dimension, however, is rarely explicated 
with reference to specific geographic locations, and 
place-names are used only of sacred sites: Sinai (1:4; cf. 


1 See 94:1, 6, 7; 95:6; 96:1, 6; 97:10; 98:16. 
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89:29); Hermon and its environs (6:5; 13:7, 9); and Jeru- 
salem, though not by name (chaps. 26-27; cf. 25:5; 56:7; 
89:50, 54-56, 66, 72-73; 90:26-36; 93:7-8, 13). Certainly 
the authors think of events as occurring in particular 
places, but it is mainly in the Animal Vision and the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, with their recitation of Israelite 
history, that one clearly perceives the actions of identifi- 
able people and nations. 

The spatial dimension in 1 Enoch is present, rather, 
in the authors' cosmology and mythic geography, and in 
their references to the nonanimate aspects of creation. 
This dimension comprises mainly the places and things 
in these realms that Enoch sees, smells, hears, tastes, 
and feels, or to which the readers' attention is called. 
Cosmology is most evident in the Book of the Luminar- 
ies (chaps. 72-82). Here Enoch records what he saw 
when he visited the heavens and traveled across the vast 
extents of the terrestrial disk: the portals through which 
the sun, moon, and stars rise and set; the gates of the 
winds; the four quarters of the earth; its seven great 
mountains, rivers, and islands. Throughout, the account 
emphasizes the order of the creation. The cosmic and 
meteorological phenomena occur as they do because 
God has structured into the cosmos the places and 
devices that make possible their orderly functioning. 

The cosmological traditions selectively gathered in 
chaps. 72-82 are presupposed and sometimes comple- 
mented elsewhere in 1 Enoch, especially in chaps. 1-36. 
Here the authors refer to the cosmological and astro- 
nomical traditions, enhance them with accounts of 
Enoch's journeys, and appeal to the readers' senses by 
elaborating the narratives with references to the spatial 
dimension and its components. 

The introduction to the Book of the Watchers (chaps. 
1-5) contrasts humanity's faithless disobedience with 
the orderly obedience that prevails among the heavenly 
bodies and in the changing of earth's seasons. The 
repeated introductory words, “observe” and “see,” 
appeal to the empirical experience of nature. The lumi- 
naries in heaven, the clouds, dew, and rain, earth's heat 
and cold, and the foliage of its trees are the exemplary 
basis of the author's admonition. 

The story of the watchers' rebellion refers both nega- 
tively and positively to the created realm (chaps. 6-11). 


The watchers revealed forbidden information about the 
terrestrial world of plants and minerals and taught prog- 
nostication that was based on the movements of the 
celestial bodies. The deeds of the giants decimated the 
whole terrestrial realm: human beings, birds, beasts, 
creeping things, fish, and agricultural produce. In conse- 
quence, the earth lay polluted and moribund. Con- 
versely, the author envisioned the future in terms of a 
purified earth, with woods and fields, where the fabu- 
lous fertility of wine, grain, and oil would nourish a 
renewed and multiplying humanity. 

The account of Enoch’s heavenly ascent and call is 
heavily embellished with references to the concrete, 
material, and experiential (esp. 14:8-18). He hears the 
summons of the clouds and winds and is sped along by 
shooting stars, lightning flashes, and winds. He sees and 
enters a heavenly palace constructed of the elements— 
fire and lightning flashes, hailstones and snow—and he 
experiences the heat and cold that emanate from them. 
These elements in the call narrative, combined with ref- 
erences to the seer’s emotional state and physical reac- 
tions, constitute a powerfully sensual expression of a 
religious belief. 

Chapters 17-19 reiterate and elaborate the message 
of chaps. 12-16: the rebel watchers (and the disobedient 
stars) are doomed to eternal punishment. But here this 
message is tied to the author’s cosmology. The temporal 
dimension (judgment will take place) is reinforced by ref- 
erence to the spatial dimension: Enoch travels to the 
edge of the earth, where he views the fiery places of 
punishment. Moreover, although the point of the jour- 
ney account is to be found in the pair of interpreted 
visions that bring it to a climax, the seer documents his 
journey with a string of references to the terrestrial and 
celestial loci and phenomena that marked the course of 
the journey. Although the point of the section is eschato- 
logical, the medium of its expression is cosmological. 
Enoch’s second journey account makes the same point in 
the same way (chaps. 21-32): cosmology undergirds 
eschatology. God has structured into the cosmos (“pre- 
pared”) the places that guarantee the reality of the com- 
ing judgment and its rewards and punishments. Thus 
God’s creation anticipated the judgment and serves as 
its instrument. More than in previous sections, one finds 
an appeal to the senses. Enoch sees the cosmic places and 
realia in detail and marvels over them. He smells the fra- 
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grance of the tree of life and the tree of wisdom and he 
alludes to the eating of their fruit. The account of the 
journey to the far east (chaps. 28-31) is a counterpart to 
chap. 17, spelled out in botanical rather than cosmologi- 
cal detail. The Book of the Watchers ends with a summa- 
rizing reference to the broader lore about Enoch's 
journeys through the heavenly sphere (chaps. 33-56). 

The Book of the Watchers expounds its message 
about the coming judgment through a variety of literary 
forms (see 83.1.1-8). But all of these refer not simply to 
the future when judgment will happen, or to the past 
when rebellion took place; the temporality of the mes- 
sage is reinforced by repeated reference to the spatial 
realm and the material things that can be experienced 
by the senses. 

This spatial dimension is also integral to the Book of 
Parables (chaps. 37-71). The first and third parables 
include accounts of Enoch's celestial journeys (chaps. 
41-44, 60). In the second parable, the book's central 
message of judgment—carried primarily by the heavenly 
tableaux that feature the Chosen One—is reinforced by 
accounts of journeys to the terrestrial places associated 
with judgment and punishment. Running through the 
book, moreover, are references to the “earth” or “land,” 
which the kings and the mighty now possess, but which 
God will renew and transform into the locus of salvation 
after the judgment. This element recalls 10:16—11:2. 

Enoch's Epistle comprises mainly the seer's alternat- 
ing words of doom and promise, which juxtapose the 
present deeds of the sinners and the present circum- 
stances of the righteous with their future punishment 
and reward. The cosmic dimension breaks through, how- 
ever, at 100:10—102:3. The heavenly bodies and atmo- 
spheric forces witness humanity's deeds and enact God's 
judgment, and heaven and earth will quake and tremble 
at the final theophany. 

The concluding chapter of the corpus blends the tem- 
poral and spatial dimensions of the Enochic message of 
judgment (chap. 108). A pair of paragraphs about the 
doom of the sinners and the blessedness of the righ- 
teous (vv 2-3, 7-10) enclose a brief account of Enoch's 
vision of the fiery place of punishment. The section and 
the corpus conclude with the promise that the judgment 
will send the wicked to the place “where the days and 
times are written for them" (vv 11-15). 
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4.1.2.3. Temporal Dualism 
Several complementary kinds of dualism characterize 
1 Enoch’s construction of reality, with its temporal and 
spatial dimensions and its populations of divine and 
human characters. The temporal axis divides sharply 
between the present time, which will end with the judg- 
ment, and a new age that follows. The authors contrast 
this present time, which is evil or deficient, with a future 
that will bring healing and renewal. A plagued, polluted, 
and ravaged world will be healed, cleansed, and resown 
(chaps. 6-11). The time of demonic domination will end 
(chaps. 12-16; 19:1). Those who have suffered or been 
murdered will find sustenance in the fruit of the tree of 
life (25:5-6). The Israelite flock, devoured and dispersed 
by Gentile beasts and birds of prey, will be restored and 
gathered, and humanity, divided at the beginning, will 
be reunited as one people (chaps. 85-90). Most perva- 
sively, this temporal dualism expresses the issue of 
divine justice. Life in the present is unjust, but in the 
future the great judgment will adjudicate this. The 
Epistle explicates this concern in the greatest detail 
(chaps. 92-105), with its descriptions of human sin and 
suffering (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, §2). In the 
present time, the sinners unjustly victimize the righteous 
and go unpunished. In the grave both experience the 
same fate. God will overcome all this in the future, by 
rewarding the righteous for their piety and compensat- 
ing them for their suffering; the sinners receive their just 
deserts. The Parables make the same point but focus on 
the judgment itself and the events related to it. 

4.1.2.4. Cosmic Dualism 
The spatial dimension in 1 Enoch evinces a sharp dual- 
ism with vertical and horizonal aspects. Heaven is the 
realm of the divine and earth the habitation of humans. 
Disaster occurs when the realms are confounded (chaps. 
6-16). The descent of the watchers pollutes the earth, 
which becomes the habitation of malevolent and 
destructive demons. Conversely, the decimated earth 
and the remnants of humanity will be delivered when 
the divine Judge and his faithful entourage descend 
from heaven to earth to execute judgment. Meanwhile, 
the mechanisms that will facilitate the judgment already 
exist and are operative in the heavenly realm (esp. 
89:59—90:19; and 92-105 passim). Angels record human 
deeds and act as advocates in the divine throne room. 
The books containing the names and the rewards of the 
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righteous are a prominent reality in God's presence. The 
Chosen One stands before God and receives his commis- 
sion as the agent of judgment (chaps. 37-71). Heaven is 
also the place of the personified luminaries and the ele- 
ments. In contrast to most of earthbound humanity, they 
faithfully follow the commands that God instituted at 
creation, and when asked, they execute judgment on the 
wicked (esp. chaps. 2, 72-82). 

] Enoch's cosmic dualism has also a horizontal 
aspect. Enoch's journeys carry him across the face of the 
earth's disk. In places uninhabited by live mortals, God's 
will is done and the apparatus that will execute God's 
will stands ready (chaps. 17-36). On the mountain of the 
dead, the souls of the righteous and the sinners are sepa- 
rated. To the northwest stands the mountain where the 
divine Judge will descend and where presently the tree 
of life waits to be transplanted to the sanctuary. To the 
extreme northwest are the pits where the rebellious 
divine beings already suffer punishment. Far to the east 
is the original paradise, where wisdom is hidden. All in 
all, Enoch’s journeys carry him to places in the cosmos 
that are removed from human habitation or hidden 
from human access, where God’s created intent is poten- 
tial or actualized. 

4.1.2.5, Ontological Dualism between Divine and 

Human 
Related to 1 Enoch’s spatial dualism is the absolute dis- 
tinction between divine beings and humans. In the case 
of God, this distinction is emphasized throughout the 
book by names that denote God’s uniqueness and tran- 
scendence (see §4.2.1.1). This transcendence is under- 
scored in the descriptions of the heavenly throne room, 
in the accounts of Enoch’s call (chap. 14) and ascent 
(chap. 71), and in the references to the eschatological 
theophany (chap. 1; 102:1-3). 

The heavenly entourage shares in God's separateness 
from humanity, as is indicated by their most frequent 
title, “the holy ones" (see Excursus: The Watchers and 
Holy Ones). According to 15:1—16:1, the sin of the 
watchers consisted in their violation of the absolute dis- 
tinction between spirit and flesh and their defilement of 
their holiness. 

The disastrous consequences of this angelic rebellion 
are an integral part of a special aspect of the human- 
divine dualism, viz., the “demonic” victimization of 
humanity. According to chap. 8, angelic revelations lead 


human beings astray. In chaps. 12-16 the ghosts of the 
dead giants, which have not been eradicated because 
they are spirit, constitute a realm of evil spirits who prey 
on humanity. The Animal Vision adds another nuance: 
the angelic shepherds are responsible for Israel’s present 
victimization at the hands of the nations. Through all of 
this runs the notion that sin and evil are largely func- 
tions of a spirit realm that is at war with humanity. 

4.1.2.6. The Disaster of Life Here and Now: 

At the Intersection of Several Dualisms 
According to 1 Enoch’s worldview, then, humanity exists 
at the intersection of three kinds of dualism. One sees 
the human situation both as it is and in terms of what it 
is not. The present evil age awaits the time of adjudica- 
tion, deliverance, and renewal. This world is the scene of 
sin, violence, victimization, and pollution and is sepa- 
rated from the heavenly and cosmic spheres, where 
God's will is done. Humanity here and now is the prey 
of evil spirits who oppose God and are foils to the holy 
ones in God’s heavenly entourage. Thus the Enochic 
authors emphasize the disastrous character of human 
existence by means of dualistic comparisons that are 
made in temporal, spatial, and ontological terms. 


4.1.3. Salvation in 1 Enoch: The Resolution of Its Dualisms 
By its very structure, however, 1 Enoch's dualism opti- 
mistically allows for deliverance or salvation from the sit- 
uation that is pessimistically described from a number of 
converging perspectives. Opposed to present injustice 
and disaster here are the future judgment and salvation 
that are poised in the beyond. 

4.1.3.1. Salvation in the Future, When God 

Intervenes 
Most obviously, this deliverance lies in the future, at the 
time of the judgment and thereafter. To begin with, the 
conflict in the d?vine realm will be resolved, as only it 
can be, through direct divine intervention. God and the 
holy ones will exterminate their malevolent counter- 
parts—the rebel watchers, the evil spirits, and the angelic 
shepherds. Additionally, the wicked human perpetrators 
of sin and oppression will be judged, removed from this 
world, and destroyed. Equally important, the defiled and 
moribund earth will be cleansed and revived. Above all, 
the new state of affairs will be universal and permanent. 
All evil, sin, and impurity will be removed from the 
whole earth, and all the children of the whole earth will 
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be righteous for all the generations of eternity (10:20— 
11:1; 91:16-17). 
4.1.3.2. Salvation in the Present: Bridging the 
Dualisms through Revelation to the Community 
of the Righteous and Chosen 
Although definitive salvation lies in the future, revela- 
tion transmitted now effects a significant resolution of 
the book's temporal, spatial, and ontological dualism. 
This revelation is a pervasive concept in 1 Enoch, and 
the notion is present in all of the book's component 
parts, whether it is ascribed to the ancient seer or to 
those living in the authors' own times. 

In chaps. 1-5 Enoch cites his visions and their angelic 
interpretations (1:2), and the whole section takes the 
form of a prophetic oracle. Although the narrative in 
chaps. 6-11 is not presented as a revelation, in 10:1-3 the 
angel Sariel teaches Noah about the coming judgment 
and reveals the means that will save him from its 
destruction. In chaps. 12-16 Enoch ascends to heaven in 
order to receive an oracle of doom that he is to bring to 
the earth. In chaps. 17-19, 20-36, and 108, the function 
of Enoch's journeys is to receive saving revelation about 
the hidden world, and the Book of Parables as a whole is 
the revelation of such heavenly and cosmic journeys. 
Revelation takes a special form in chaps. 83-90, where 
Enoch's knowledge of the future, which he transmits to 
Methuselah, has come to him through dreams. Chapters 
33-36 present astronomical lore that was gained in jour- 
neys through the cosmos in the company of an interpret- 
ing angel. The Epistle, alone of the major sections of 
] Enoch, does not describe Enoch receiving revealed 
knowledge, but it appeals to the things he has seen dur- 
ing his revelatory journeys (93:2, 11-14; 97:2, 7; 98:6; 
103:1-2; 104:1, 7-8; cf. 81:1-4). 

The salvific function of revelation is explicit in sev- 
eral key texts in 1 Enoch. In the Animal Vision the 
opening of the eyes of the blind lambs is a first step 
toward salvation (90:6). Both 5:8 and 93:10 foresee that 
“wisdom will be given to the chosen” of the end time, 
and 104:12-13 identify this with the Enochic books. In 
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each case the reception of wisdom is constitutive of sal- 
vation or life.” 

Revelation bridges the book’s dualism in several ways. 
Enoch’s revelations about the celestial structures and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are a torah that is 
foundational for correct calendrical observance (chaps. 
72-82). His cosmological revelations in chaps. 17-19 
and 21-32 present evidence that judgment is already 
being exacted and that the places of future judgment are 
ready for their tasks. His viewing of the heavenly tablets 
(81:1-4), his witnessing of angelic advocacy (89:59— 
90:19), and his visions of events in the heavenly court- 
room (chaps. 37-71) assure the reader that the 
apparatus for the future judgment is already in opera- 
tion. These fevelations are salvific in function because 
they provide hope in a hopeless world, and because they 
encourage the righteous to stand fast against apostasy. 
This exhortative function is explicit in the Epistle, where 
Enoch’s revelations are cited as the basis for his repeated 
admonitions that the righteous should not fear but be 
hopeful of vindication (see Introduction to chaps. 
92-105, §1, table 9). Similarly, in the introductory 
oracle, revelations support his promise of future bless- 
ing. 

Thus the books of Enoch are a corpus of texts that 
guarantee future salvation on the basis of a present real- 
ity to which the seer had been privy and which he then 
revealed. That seer—in the book’s fiction, Enoch of old; 
in reality the complement of authors who stand behind 
these texts—provides a bridge between opposing worlds, 
present and future, earthly and cosmic, human and 
divine. His revelations, written down, transmitted, and 
interpreted, constitute and regulate the community of 
the chosen and righteous. Although allegedly received in 
primordial antiquity, these revelations are promulgated 
in a present that stands on the threshold of the end 
time. Functionally, they are eschatological revelation. As 
the Animal Vision and Apocalypse of Weeks indicate, 
they are given at the end of the age (just as Noah 


2 See George W. E. Nickelsburg, *Revealed Wisdom 3 
as a Criterion for Inclusion and Exclusion: From 
Jewish Sectarianism to Early Christianity," in Jacob 
Neusner and Ernest S. Frerichs, eds., *To See Our- 


received revelation before the first judgment), and this 
eschatological character further enhances the assurance 
that the revelations offer. Definitive deliverance will take 
place soon. 

In summary: We may properly use the term apocalyp- 
tic to characterize the texts in 1 Enoch, because the 
claim to revelation and the literary form that presents 
this claim are essential to its worldview, or construction 
of reality. The authors’ revelations are the salvific means 
by which the readers bridge and overcome the dualisms 
that are the very nature of reality as they understand 
and experience it.? 


4.2. God and Humanity 


As the previous section has shown, it is inappropriate to 
isolate 1 Enoch's religious thought from the broader 
horizon of its authors' worldview. In the ancient 
Mediterranean and Near Fast, religion was an integral 
part of life and not a hermetically sealed compartment. 
For analytical purposes, however, it is useful to focus on 
these authors' beliefs about God and the interactions 
between God and human beings. In so doing, I avoid the 
term theology with its modern systematic connotations. 
Like their worldview in general, these authors' beliefs 
about God are often expressed in narrative rather than 
propositional form, and they can often stand in tension 
with one another, even in sections of the collection that 
come from the same author or from authors with a simi- 
lar viewpoint. 


4.2.1. God 
4.2.1.1. God's Epithets 

The names by which the Enochic authors refer to God 
are a first clue to their views about the Deity. Different 
from their use in much of the Hebrew Bible, the terms 
"God" and "Lord" in ! Enoch are almost always elabo- 
rated with modifiers that emphasize God's transcendent 
character. Their frequent location in prayers and doxo- 


For a similar approach, see the extension of the 
Semeia 14 definition of "apocalypse" in Adela 
Yarbro Collins, "Introduction: Early Christian Apoc- 
alypticism," Semeia 36 (1986) 7. 
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logical passages underscores the point (§3.3.1.9-10), as 
do the one-word (in Aramaic) epithets that apppear with 
some frequency (Great One, Holy One, Most High). As 
table 3 indicates, there is some consistency of usage in 
the respective sections of 1 Enoch. 


Table 3 
Chaps. 1-36; 81:1-82:3; 83-84; 92-105 
Great One God Lord 
Great Holy One Great Lord 
Lord of majesty 
(greatness) 
Holy One 
Most High 
God of (all) Lord of eternity 
eternity 
He who lives God of the Lord of the ages King of the 
for all ages Ages ages 
_God of gods Lord of (all) King of kings 
lords 
Lord of kings 
Great Glory God of glory ^ Lord of glory Eternal King 
of glory 
Lord of judgment 
Lord of 
righteousness 
Lord of heaven 
Creator Lord of all creation 
of heaven 
Chaps. 85-90 
Lord of the sheep 
Chaps. 37-71 
Head of Days Lord of spirits 
Chaps. 106-107 
Lord 
Chap. 108 
God Lord 


4.2.1.2. God as King and Lord 
1 Enoch’s principal metaphor for God is King, and tran- 
scendent holiness, glory, greatness, power, and justice 
dominate the authors’ descriptions of God and state- 
ments about him. In addition to the titles “King,” 
“Lord,” and “the Great Holy One” or simply “the Great 
One,” cognate terms like “kingship,” “rule,” and “reign,” 
and “greatness” and “splendor” occur as frequent modi- 
fiers. That the Enochic authors think of God principally 
as king is also evident in the description of God seated 
on a throne in the heavenly palace (14:8-23) and having 
a mountain-size throne on which to sit when he descends 
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to visit the earth (18:8; 24:3; 25:3). Like his earthly coun- 
terparts, the heavenly King has an entourage of courtiers 
who utter his praises and do his bidding (see §4.2.2). 
Their number in the tens of thousands (14:22; 40:1) 
emphasizes the heavenly King’s qualitative difference 
from his earthly counterparts. By depicting God as king, 
the Enochic authors provide their readers or audience 
with a familiar point of reference; they lived in a world 
that was ruled by earthly kings. At the same time, the 
terminology made it possible to assert God’s status as 
the unique king. On the heavenly level, among the holy 
ones, he was the Great Holy One, the God of gods, and 
the Lord of spirits. On earth kings are subject to the 
heavenly King (9:4; 46:4-8), who is the ultimate sover- 
eign, the King of kings and Lord of kings. Divine sover- 
eignty also extends over the course of history. God 
knows all things before they happen (9:11; 39:11; 81:1-3) 
and determines the order of the ages in which they hap- 
pen (81:3; 93:1-10; 91:11-17). Divine justice affects the 
events of history (see 84.2.4). 

The titles "King of eternity" and "King of the ages" 
denote transcendence by indicating that God's kingship 
extends from of old through all ages and that he was the 
one who created and rules over the ages. He "has made 
all things" (9:5; 84:3) and continues to exercise power 
over the created elements. God's role as creator is also 
implied in 1 Enoch's many references to the spatial and 
material dimension (see §4.1.2.2). Chapters 2-5, 17-36, 
and 72-82 emphasize that God created the world as well 
as the ages, and that this nonhuman creation functions 
in obedience to the will of its Creator. This element in 
1 Enoch’s religious thought provides a notable comple- 
ment to the time-oriented prophetic element that repeat- 
edly appears in the book's eschatology and represents an 
important constituent in the ongoing life of Israel's sapi- 
ential tradition (see §5.1.1.3). 


4.2.2. God's Heavenly Entourage 

4.2.2.1. Titles 
The titles applied to the heavenly courtiers and servants 
of the divine King designate their nature as divine 
beings—denizens of the heavenly rather than the earthly 
realm. They are “sons of heaven” (i.e., “sons of God” 
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[6:2]), “holy ones,” and “spirits.”* The frequent term 
“watcher” (7")) appears to refer to their function (see 
Excursus: The Watchers and Holy Ones). Although the 
Greek and Ethiopic translations frequently use the term 
“angel” (&yyeAog, mal'ak), its Aramaic equivalent NONDA 
does not occur in the preserved Qumran fragments, 
which use 1Y where the translations employ &yyeAog 
and mal'ak. 

4.2.2.2. Functions 
The various strata of 1 Enoch ascribe a wide range of 
roles and activities to these heavenly beings, many of 
them appearing in more than one part of the collection. 
Most of these roles and activities have counterparts in 
human society. 

The holy ones, in number 10,000 x 10,000, are, first 
of all, the courtiers of the Holy One, the heavenly King, 
who attend the enthroned Deity day and night (14:22- 
23). From a different point of view, at least some of 
them serve as priests in the heavenly sanctuary (15:3); 
thus Michael, one of the chief among their number, can 
serve as the eschatological high priest, who purifies the 
defiled earth (10:20-22). Not inconsonant with the role 
of priest is the holy ones’ duty to serve as a chorus that 
sings God's praises (39:9—40:3). 

In the broader realm of the cosmos, these divine 
beings are in charge of the heavenly bodies. In the Book 
of the Luminaries (chaps. 72-82), the account of 
Enoch's journey through the heavens in the company of 
Uriel ("God's light”), Enoch learns about the myriads of 
heavenly beings who oversee the functioning of the stars 
(82:11-20).° A similar role may be indicated by the names 
of the rebel watchers, who teach humans how to prog- 
nosticate on the basis of the heavenly bodies and phe- 
nomena indicated by their names (6:7; 8:3; 69:6-21). 
The account of Enoch’s second journey and the ono- 
masticon that precedes it attribute to the seven holy 
ones responsibility for various places and activities in 
the cosmos and, especially, on the terrestrial disk (chaps. 
20-33). 

Especially noteworthy is the complex set of roles 
ascribed to the holy ones as mediators between heaven 


and earth. This mythology is central in all major parts of 
] Enoch except as it now stands the Book of the Lumi- 
naries. As God's eyes on the earth, the holy ones witness 
human activity in its character as good or sinful con- 
duct. They gather evidence or testimony that their Lord, 
the heavenly King, will use in the great judgment. For 
the most part, this evidence is said to be inscribed in 
heavenly books (see Excursus: Heavenly Books and 
Angelic Scribes). Presenting a more dynamic scenario, 
chaps. 6-11 depict the four holy ones entering the pres- 
ence of the heavenly king and making an oral plea in 
behalf of oppressed humanity. A combination of the 
holy ones' roles as scribes and advocates appears in 
90:14, 17; 99:3; and 104:1. This set of roles is, of course, 
juridical. The holy ones function as takers of testimony, 
advocates, and prosecuting attorneys. At the same time, 
however, their intercession may involve their role as 
priests in the heavenly temple (15:3). 

If the holy ones' functions as witnesses and interces- 
sors indicate an earth-to-heaven direction, these heavenly 
beings also travel in the opposite direction, as is explicit 
in the last part of the narrative in chaps. 6-11. Sariel, 
though he is not called an angel (messenger), is sent to 
warn Noah about the flood, playing the role of an escha- 
tological prophet (10:1-3). Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael 
are sent as a military force, to bind and imprison the 
watchers and provoke the giants into a war of mutual 
extinction (cf. 57:5). In the opening oracle of the collec- 
tion, the eschatological theophany is a military sortie by 
the heavenly King and his army (1:3-7, 9). The Epistle 
ascribes a double military role to God's heavenly army 
(100:4-5; 102:3). They will both round up the wicked and 
serve as a protective guard for the righteous (100:5). The 
angels' military functions also have the character of 
judgment, as is clear from chap. 1, and the Parables 
ascribe other juridical functions to "the angels of pun- 
ishment" (53:3-5; 54:1-6; 62:11; 63:1). 

From this complex of roles emerges a picture of God 
the heavenly King, who administers the world through 
an immense array of agents, whose roles and activities 
imitate a variety of models derived mainly from royal 


4 For “sons of heaven,” see 6:2. "Holy ones” is ubiqui- 5 


Cf. also in the Parables 60:11-22; 69:15-25. 


tous in the Book of the Watchers and frequent in 
the Book of Parables. "Spirit" is implied in the Para- 
bles’ title “Lord of spirits,” which is a variant of 


“Lord of hosts” (39:12). 
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courts. In this picture God is infinitely majestic and sep- 
arated from the human scene by layers of administrative 
agents. Yet, paradoxically, the bureaucracy is effective. 
There is order in the created world, human petitions get 
through to the King, and in good time the King 
responds favorably. Thus 1 Enoch’s massive and compli- 
cated world of divine beings is not symptomatic of a the- 
ology that simply depicts God as increasingly remote—as 
is sometimes claimed of apocalyptic literature.? Rather, 
it maintains the accessibility of a God whose majesty and 
distance from humanity are, at least in part, functions of 
a changing worldview that recognizes increasingly the 
immensity of the cosmos.’ 

4.2.2.3. Use of Proper Names 
One of the most striking features of 1 Enoch’s portrayal 
of the holy ones is its use of proper names. The earliest 
strata of the collection are our earliest evidence for such 
usage. Thus names are given to the four beings that sur- 
round the throne in Ezekiel 1-2 and, perhaps, the four 
horsemen who patrol the earth in Zechariah 1 (9:1; cf. 
1 Enoch 40:2-10). By the time chaps. 20-33 are com- 
posed, the group of four has grown to seven, as it is in 
the book of Tobit (Tob 12:15). The application of names 
is much broader, however, as is evident in the lists of the 
leaders of the rebel watchers (1 Enoch 6:7; 8:1-3; 69:1- 
13) and the celestial leaders (82:13-20). 

There are complex reasons for this tendency to name 
previously unnamed otherworldly beings. In general, 
however, it has the effect of reifying the heavenly world. 
If it does not give personalities to these beings,? it does 
give definition and an increasing sense of reality to 
these beings—whether they be good or evil— concretiz- 
ing their functions in their names, just as biblical narra- 
tives concretize the circumstances of a child's birth or an 
individual's life in that person's name or change of 
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name. The use of names is also a function of concrete 
narration. It is difficult to imagine how one would effec- 
tively narrate the myth in chaps. 6-11 without the use of 
names. Finally, it should be noted that the polytheistic 
religions of the ancient Mediterranean and Near East 
had long provided names for the members of their pan- 
theons. 

4.2.2.4. The Chosen One 
The preeminent heavenly figure in the Book of Parables 
is known variously as “the Righteous One,” “the Chosen 
One,” and “Son of Man.” A full treatment of this figure 
is reserved for the second volume of this commentary. 
Since he epitomizes some of the tendencies observed in 
the previous paragraphs, however, a few comments are 
appropriate here. 

With respect to his functions, the Chosen One paral- 
lels and supersedes the four holy ones of chaps. 6-11. 
Although these four holy ones are mentioned by name 
in chap. 40 (with Phanuel replacing Sariel) and retain 
some of their functions (cf. also chap. 47), the Chosen 
One uniquely assumes some of their roles and thus rele- 
gates them to the background. He is both the heavenly 
champion of the persecuted righteous and the executor 
of judgment against their enemies. In the latter respect, 
he moves beyond the four in the Book of the Watchers 
and assumes the role of judge, which the other sections 
of 1 Enoch reserve uniquely for God. This is evident in 
the description of his epiphany in 52:6 (cf. 1:3-7) and in 
chaps. 62-63, where he is seated on the divine throne of 
glory to execute judgment. Thus he brings to culmina- 
tion the tendency in the earlier strata to attribute divine 
juridical functions to heavenly beings other than God. 

The genealogy of this figure is clear with respect to 
his functions.? He assumes titles and activities that bibli- 
cal texts ascribe to the Davidic king, the earthly executor 


See Wilhelm Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
späthellenistischen Zeitalter (3d ed. by Hugo Gress- 
mann; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1926) 316; 
Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christianity (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1956) 61. 

It would be worth pursuing this question in non- 
Jewish sources, particularly in the writings of the 
Greek philosophers and scientists of the Hellenistic 
period. On the changing cosmology, see briefly 
Luther H. Martin, Hellenistic Religions: An Introduc- 
tion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987) 6-8. 
Raphael in the Book of Tobit is an exception that is 


appropriate to the text's novelistic form. 

There is, of course, much debate about the origins 
of the figure of the son of man. See in detail 
Carsten Colpe, “viög ToU avdpanou,” TDNT 8 
(1972) 408-19. On the Parables' use of material 
from the biblical texts, however, see George W. E. 
Nickelsburg, "Salvation without and with a Messiah: 
Developing Beliefs in Writings Ascribed to Enoch," 
in Jacob Neusner, William Scott Green, and Ernest 
S. Frerichs, eds., Judaisms and Their Messiahs at the 
Turn of the Christian Era (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987) 49-68. 
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of God’s judgment (Psalm 2 and Isaiah 11), the Servant 
of YHWH, who takes on some of these royal functions 
in Second Isaiah, and Daniel’s “one like a son of man,” 
whom God enthrones and appoints as the eschatological 
king and sovereign over all the earth. 

In Daniel the one like a son of man is the prince 
Michael or his equivalent.? In the Parables the identity 
of this figure is more mysterious. He looks like an angel 
(46:1), but the language of 48:1-7 suggests that he shares 
some of the characteristics that Proverbs 8, Sirach 24, 
and 1 Baruch 4 ascribe to preexistent heavenly Wisdom. 
Here the issue must be left for the present. A mysterious 
heavenly figure assumes the functions that the Bible 
ascribed to the king and servant and that the earlier 
strata of 1 Enoch ascribed to several high holy ones and 
to God. This figure is not God, but his unique status and 
his assumption of the role of judge constitute a 
theological development that provides the raw material 
for at least one early strand of christology.!! The Para- 
bles' secondary identification of the Chosen One as a 
glorified human (viz., Enoch himself, 71:13-71) may have 
further facilitated this christological identification of the 
figure. 


4.2.3. Sin as Rebellion against the Divine King's Sovereignty 
Sin is the violation of the divine King's sovereignty 
through worship of other divine beings, transgression of 
the divinely created cosmic order, or disobedience of 
the laws that regulate the human conduct toward God 
and one's fellow human beings. As a result of sin, the 
human and nonhuman creation are not as God 
intended, and this state of evil and unrighteousness 
places human and divine beings under the wrath of the 
divine King. 

The Enochic corpus explains the origin and presence 
of sin and evil on earth in two ways: (1) sin and evil are 
the function of a primordial heavenly revolt whose 
results continue to victimize the human race; (2) respon- 
sibility for sin and evil lies with the human beings who 
transgress God's law. Each part of 1 Enoch has its own 
emphasis with respect to the origin of sin and evil and 
the particular sins that are of concern. 


4.2.3.1. The Book of the Watchers (Chaps. 1-36) 
The myths that form the core of the Book of the Watch- 
ers provide an aetiology for sin and evil that attributes 
them to a heavenly rebellion against the divine King. 
The results of this rebellion are violence and bloodshed, 
sexual misconduct, and wrong religious practice (i.e., 
magic, prognostication by means of the created ele- 
ments, and a polluted temple cult). Common to the vari- 
ous forms and developments of the myth of a heavenly 
revolt is the notion that heavenly beings have perverted 
the divinely created order. 

In the imagery of the Shemihazah myth, the heavenly 
holy ones transgressed the divinely ordained boundary 
between flesh and spirit by taking human sexual part- 
ners (15:3-7). Violence and bloodshed resulted from this 
transgression, because the fathers bred their rebellious 
nature (spirit) into their giant offspring (see comm. on 
chaps. 6-11; 15:7b-10). The ontological consequence of 
this bloodshed is the earth's transformation into a state 
of impurity that is in need of ritual cleansing (10:20-22). 

The second myth about the rebel watchers, which 
identifies the watcher Asael as the chief villain, employs 
a different model to describe the violation of God's sov- 
ereignty. The watchers transgressed the boundary 
between heaven and earth by revealing secrets that 
belonged in heaven (8:1; 9:6; 10:4-8). The revelation of 
metallurgy and mining enabled humans to fabricate 
weapons to shed blood, and cosmetics and jewelry for 
sexual seduction. Other revelations provided a means 
for earthlings to play God by (attempting to) learn of a 
future that was rightly hidden from them and to affect 
the course of events through "magical" manipulation 
(7:1; 8:2-3). 

Chapters 12-16 retell the myth of heavenly rebellion 
in an account of Enoch's heavenly prophetic commis- 
sioning. The divine oracle describes the watchers as 
priests who have abandoned their stations in the heav- 
enly temple and defiled themselves through intercourse 
with women. The charge is reminiscent of texts that 
polemicize against priestly transgressions of the codes of 
sexual purity (see comm. on 15:4-7a). This suggests that 
a myth of heavenly rebellion has become, in part, an 


10 John J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary on the Book of 11 
Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 


1993) 310. 
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indictment of human sin, specifically, the defilement of 
the Jerusalem priesthood and its cult. 

Although these stories are set in primordial times, 
they are statements about the world that their authors 
experienced. The earliest form of the myth of the watch- 
ers and the women is a covert description of present 
times, and the giants are stand-ins for the powerful of 
this world who, as agents of evil powers, wreak havoc on 
humanity and the rest of creation (see Introduction to 
chaps. 6-11, § Date and Setting). According to the sec- 
ond myth, the knowledge that promotes violence, 
promiscuity, and the occult is the residue of primordial 
rebellious revelation. In chaps. 12-16, on one level, the 
watchers' sin mirrors present priestly transgressions. On 
another level, the ghosts of the dead giants of primor- 
dial times, which are indestructible because they are 
spirit, constitute a world of demons who continue to 
plague humanity, leading them into sin and afflicting 
them with illness (15:8—16:1). In all cases the myths 
attribute human suffering and sin to the ongoing opera- 
tion of a world of divine beings who have rebelled 
against God. The myths assert, deterministically on the 
one hand, that human beings are less the perpetrators 
than the victims of sin, which had its origin in the divine 
realm. On the other hand, they maintain that this sin 
and evil originated not with God's permission, but as 
the result of a rebellious conspiracy that was hatched 
behind God's back. 

The final redaction of the Book of the Watchers de- 
emphasizes the importance of the heavenly rebellion by 
focusing on human responsibility for sin. Enoch's sec- 
ond journey depicts the places of reward and punish- 
ment for the righteous and the sinners (chaps. 22-27); 
and the introduction, which sets the tone for the book 
(chaps. 1-5), announces the coming of a great judgment 
on "all flesh." This stage of the book's composition adds 
to its repertoire of sins the speaking of proud and hard 
words from an impure mouth against God's greatness 
(1:9; 5:4; 27:2). This may refer to blasphemy, strictly 
speaking, to idolatry and the eating of idolatrous food, 
or to the consumption of blood and/or food forbidden 
by divine law. In any case, sin is a human violation of the 
majesty and glory of the heavenly King. 


4.2.3.2. The Animal Vision (Chaps. 85-90) 
Throughout its recounting of Israel's history, the Animal 
Vision also lays responsibility for sin on the humans who 
commit it. These sins include bloodshed, notably Cain's 
murder of Abel and the violence that led to the deluge. 
Cultic sins are also important: Israel's idolatry at Mount 
Sinai (89:32-33), the nation's worship of Baal at the time 
of Elijah (89:51-52), Manasseh's abominations (89:54), 
and the pollution of the cult after the return from exile 
(89:73-74). Alongside this human activity, the author 
focuses on the activity of the rebel watchers, who victim- 
ized humanity before the flood, and other rebellious 
heavenly beings who plague sinful Israel in the pre- and 
postexilic periods—albeit as agents of God's judgment. 

4.2.3.3. The Epistle of Enoch (Chaps. 92-105) 
The Epistle of Enoch emphasizes human sins and offers 
the most detailed catalog of the evils that an Enochic 
author condemns. Although the Epistle concedes that 
the watchers rebelled against God (91:15), it denies that 
lawlessness was sent to the earth and holds humans 
responsible for the ills it vividly portrays (98:4-8). These 
sins are of two kinds. Predominantly, the author is con- 
cerned about human violence against other human 
beings, notably the oppression of the lowly by the 
wealthy. In addition, the author focuses on sins commit- 
ted directly against God. These include idolatry (99:6-9) 
but, more centrally, false interpretations of divine law by 
those who *lead many astray" (see Excursus: Those Who 
Lead Many Astray with Their Lies). This activity is tanta- 
mount to idolatry (99:1), which fits well with the notion 
of sin as a violation of God's sovereignty. It also perverts 
God's truth expressed in the laws of *the eternal 
covenant" (99:2). 

4.2.3.4. The Book of Parables (Chaps. 37-71) 

The Book of Parables distinguishes between the righ- 
teous and chosen on the one hand and the sinners on 
the other, and portrays the former as victims of “the 
kings and the mighty." Additionally, it identifies Azazel 
as the chieftain of a rebellious host that leads humanity 
astray (54:6; 56:4). This latter idea is close to developing 
ideas about Satan, attested in 1 Enoch 12-16, the Book of 
Jubilees, some Qumranic texts, and parts of the NT.! 


12 See, e.g., 15:11; Jub. 7:27; 10:7-12; 1QS 3:20-24; in 


the NT passim. 
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More than any other section of 1 Enoch, the Parables 
explicate the character of sin as rebellion against the 
divine sovereignty. As is indicated in chap. 46 in particu- 
lar, this relates to the book’s focus on the activity of the 
kings and the mighty. Their oppression of God’s righ- 
teous and chosen is a direct affront against the one who 
has chosen them. It results from the failure of the rulers 
and the rich to acknowledge the sovereignty, and per- 
haps even the existence, of that God, and it reflects their 
faith in the gods they have made with their hands. 


4.2.4. God as Judge and Savior 
Because victimization at the hands of the sinners is a 
central problem, the authors of the various strata of 
1 Enoch frequently depict God’s activity in behalf of the 
righteous as deliverance or salvation from evil. Although 
the verb “save” occurs only fourteen times in the corpus 
with these connotations,’ the texts frequently portray 
this divine activity as the enacting of judgment, which is 
a function of God’s status as King. 

4.2.4.1. Judgment aa the Restoration of Justice 
The exercise of judgment was a major prerogative and 
function of kings in antiquity, and for the Enochic 
authors, enacting judgment was the major function of 
the heavenly King. Little in the collection’s 108 chapters 
does not relate to a concern about the coming of the 
great final judgment. For these authors the world that 
God created and administered is in a state of crisis due 
to the massive presence of injustice. Under these circum- 
stances, one can portray God as king and sovereign only 
if one posits a massive act of judgment that sets things 
right by bringing the world once more into conformity 
with the will of the heavenly king. 

In biblical covenantal theology, divine judgment 
relates to the whole of human conduct; God bestows 
reward or blessing on the righteous and executes punish- 
ment or curses for the wicked. This dual notion of judg- 
ment as reward and punishment appears with some 
frequency in 1 Enoch; however, it usually appears within 
the context of the book's narrow focus on present injus- 
tice and the future restoration of justice. Thus reward is 
mainly God's deliverance and vindication of the suffer- 
ing righteous—a common biblical motif. 


According to the myths in the Book of the Watchers, 
the watchers' rebellion has caused the unjust victimiza- 
tion of the human race and, indeed, the whole created 
world. By sending Sariel, Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael 
to hide Noah from the deluge and destroy the rebel 
watchers and their violent progeny, God restores justice. 
In the code of the text, this involves the righteous of the 
author's time escaping the wrath of God's judgment and 
being rewarded for their righteousness by the blessings 
of a renewed earth (10:16-19). The final form of the 
Book of the Watchers begins by announcing the coming 
of the great judgment on all humanity, when the righ- 
teous and chosen will be blessed for their righteous 
deeds and the sinners will be punished for their lawless 
deeds and blasphemous words against God's majesty 
(chaps. 1-5). 

The Epistle of Enoch also anticipates a great day of 
judgment, which has two aspects. The divine Judge 
delivers the righteous from the unjust oppression of the 
sinners and condemns their enemies for their lawless 
oppression of the righteous. In addition, God rewards 
the righteous for their faithful obedience of God's com- 
mandments and condemns the false teachers for per- 
verting the eternal covenant. This process establishes 
justice by giving the righteous the good things they 
wrongly missed and the sinners have wrongly enjoyed 
and by delivering the sinners to an intensified form of 
the ills they have foisted on the righteous (see comm. on 
102:4—103:4). Thus God restores the harmony and jus- 
tice that are consonant with God’s character as the 
divine King. 

The coming judgment is focal throughout the Book 
of Parables, which feature a series of tableaux that depict 
heavenly realia and events leading up to the judgment. 
The drama in this text finds an appropriate climax in 
the great judgment (chaps. 62-63), when the rebellious 
kings and mighty are summoned to the great assize 
before the throne of God’s anointed vice-regent, the 
Chosen One, who is also the champion of God's right- 
eous and chosen. The sinners acknowledge God’s sover- 
eignty, but they are refused clemency and are delivered 
to the angels who administer the just punishment due 


13 1:1; 48:7; 50:3; 51:2; 62:3; 89:52 (bis); 93:4; 99:10; 
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their unjust actions. The righteous, in turn, enjoy God’s 
blessing in the presence of the Chosen One. 

4.2.4.2. Resurrection of the Dead 
Resurrection is an aspect and function of the great judg- 
ment in all the major sections of 1 Enoch. According to 
chap. 22, the righteous and sinners are separated already 
in the realm of the dead. There Abel, the prototype and 
protagonist of the persecuted righteous, cries out against 
the injustice of their deaths. Experiencing their reward 
in a proleptic fashion, they anticipate a long life in 
Jerusalem (chap. 25). The sinners who escaped justice in 
their lives will be turned over to eternal torment. The 
Animal Vision envisions the resurrection for the 
Israelites put to death by the violent Gentiles as a return 
from the dispersion (90:32). The Epistle, recalling chap. 
22, culminates with the promise that the righteous and 
pious who grieve in Sheol over the unjust circumstances 
of their deaths will be raised to divine blessing, while 
the wicked who died unrequited will descend to fiery 
torment (102:4—103:8). Chapter 108 sets a similar scene. 
In the Book of Parables resurrection is also associated 
with the judgment (chaps. 51 and 61). 

4.2.4.3. The Locus of Final Divine Blessing 
Although a common stereotype about apocalyptic litera- 
ture posits heaven as the place of eternal life, most of 
the major sections of 1 Enoch—drawing on Isaiah 65-66 
for their inspiration—envision a renewed earth and a 
restored Jerusalem as the setting for the long life that 
the righteous will enjoy after the judgment. In the Book 
of the Watchers, chaps. 6-11 describe healing and 
purification of the defiled earth, so that it can be again 
a place of lush fertility (10:7-8; 10:16—11:2). According 
to 25:3-6 the righteous, pious, and chosen will live a long 
and blissful life, free of torment and suffering, near the 
Jerusalem sanctuary. According to the book's introduc- 
tory oracle, the righteous and chosen "will inherit the 
earth//land” (5:6-7). The last verses of the Animal Vision 
play out a similar scenario (90:20-38). The judgment 
takes place in "the pleasant land"; Jerusalem is rebuilt 
and becomes the home for the returned dispersion. In 
the Book of Parables, the judgment ends the time when 
the kings and the mighty possess the earth/ land, and it 
initiates the era when the righteous and chosen will 
inherit it (for the formner see 38:4; 48:8; for the later, 
45:4-5; 51:4-5). The Apocalypse of Weeks expresses the 
same viewpoint with an eye toward Isaiah's vision of a 
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new heaven and a new earth. The eschatological temple 
is built, the wicked are removed from the earth, and all 
humanity looks to the paths of righteousness (91:13-14). 
Then the watchers are judged, a new heaven appears, 
and the human race lives pious, righteous, and sinless 
lives (91:15-17). 

Only the last part of the Epistle indicates a heavenly 
setting for eternal life. The souls or spirits of the righ- 
teous will come to life and experience great joy (103:1- 
4), and the portals of heaven will be opened to receive 
the righteous and pious into the presence of the angels 
(104:1-6). 

4.2.4.4. A Profile of the Judgment? 
My earlier statement that 1 Enoch's religious thought 
lacks consistency and defies systematization (84.2) is per- 
haps nowhere as evident as in the corpus's descriptions 
of and statements about the great judgment. What is 
important and central is that God does act as judge to 
set the world right. The Enochic authors are not theolo- 
gians but religious teachers and preachers who assert in 
many different ways and forms their belief in the faith- 
fulness and justice of God, the vindicator and savior of 
the righteous. 

The agent(s) of the judgment may be God (chaps. 
1-5), a complement of holy ones (chaps. 10; 85-90), the 
angels of punishment (53:3-5; 54:1-6; 62:11; 63:1), the 
Chosen One (chaps. 37-70), the righteous (91:11-12; 
95:3; 98:12), Enoch qua Son of Man (chap. 71), or the 
cosmic elements (100:10—101:9). 

The nature of judgment and how it is enacted also 
vary. Chapter 10 depicts military action, but chapters 
62-63 and 90:20-27 envision a formal assize before the 
divine throne. The introductory oracle (1:3-9) and the 
Epistle favor the former option (100:1-4; 102:1-3), with 
the righteous participating in the action (95:3; 98:12) 
and the sinners themselves cutting one another down 
(100:1-3). 

How these various acts of judgment may have related 
to one another in sequence is difficult to say, and even 
to raise the question presumes a systematizing approach 
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that is alien to the text.!* An exception appears to be in 
the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:10; 91:11-15), which pre- 
sents a sequence of four judgments. This text raises in 
turn the broader question of chronology. Several pas- 
sages in the Epistle seem to expect an imminent judg- 
ment (see above, n. 1). The logic of other parts of 

] Enoch suggests a similar view. The finality of this judg- 
ment is indicated by the typology between the flood, 
which ended a wicked age and ushered in a new cre- 
ation, and the great judgment, which will accomplish 
this for the last time.!^ 


4.2.5. Covenant, Torah, and Wisdom 
In a wide-ranging, influential work E. P. Sanders has 
argued that “covenantal nomism" is the constitutive cate- 
gory for most Jewish religious thought in the Greco- 
Roman period.! Although Sanders includes a discussion 
of 1 Enoch, in the present section I will argue that 
covenant is not a major category in 1 Enoch. 

4.2.5.1. The Sinaitic Covenant and Torah 
To judge from what the authors of 1 Enoch have written, 
the Sinaitic covenant and Torah were not of central 
importance for them. The only explicit reference to this 
covenant in the 108 chapters of 1 Enoch appears in the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which mentions visions at Sinai 
and states that God made there “a covenant for all gen- 
erations and a tabernacle" (93:6). The final redactor of 
the Book of the Watchers may allude to this covenant 
and Torah in 1:4, which locates God's eschatological 
descent at Mount Sinai, perhaps indicating that God is 
coming to condemn the transgression of the Sinaitic 
covenant. Since God will judge “all flesh" (i.e., Jews and 
Gentiles), however, the Sinaitic covenant and Torah can- 
not be the only point of reference. It is uncertain 
whether the perversion of "the eternal covenant" men- 
tioned in 99:2 refers to the transgression of the Mosaic 
Torah and hence the breaking of that covenant (see 
comm. on 99:2). 

Beyond these references, 1 Enoch is remarkably silent 
on the Mosaic covenant and Torah. The Animal Vision 
is especially noteworthy in this respect. Its account of the 
events at Sinai includes the theophany and Israel's idola- 


try but makes no reference to the establishment of the 
covenant or the giving of the Torah (89:29-35). God had 
opened the eyes of the sheep (i.e., given them revela- 
tion) already at Marah (89:28), where, according to Exod 
15:25-26, God made a statute and ordinance with Israel 
and promised not to punish them if they "listened to his 
commandments and observed all his statutes." 

Thus the general category of covenant seems not to 
be important for these authors. At the very least, the 
word is rare. In addition to 99:2, the Gk. ösu@dnkn occurs 
only at 106:13, where it refers to the watchers' violation 
of the heavenly covenant (cf. 15:3-7). Other than in 93:6, 
99:2, and 106:13, Eth. serat does not occur in 1 Enoch 
with the meaning "covenant" (cf. comm. on 93:4). 

4.2.5.2. Revealed Wisdom: The Source and 

Criterion for Human Conduct 
1 Enoch employs a different paradigm or set of cate- 
gories as the primary means of embodying the double 
notion that God has revealed the divine will to humanity 
and will reward and punish right and wrong conduct. 
Law and its interpretation are embodied in the notion 
of revealed *wisdom." The category is almost all-encom- 
passing in 1 Enoch, appearing in the Book of the Watch- 
ers (5:8; 32:6) and the redactional bridge that joined it 
originally to the Epistle (82:1-3), the Epistle itself (92:1; 
98:9; 99:10; 104:12) including the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(93:10), the Book of Parables (37:1-2), and possibly the 
Animal Vision, which construes law as revelation under 
the metaphor of opening Israel's eyes (89:28; 90:6). 

By using the epistemological term *wisdom" and 
emphasizing its receipt and transmission, the Enochic 
authors explicitly tie their soteriology to the possession 
of right knowledge. Actions are, of course, important, 
but they are possible only if one is rightly informed. The 
gaining of that information is pivotal for this sapiential- 
apocalyptic tradition. 

Not surprisingly, the Enochic authors depict human 
conduct by means of language at home in the wisdom 
tradition—as this is attested in the Book of Proverbs, 
Sirach, Tobit, and the Qumran Community Rule (1QS) 
and Müsar (4Q415-18). Central, especially to the parae- 
nesis of the Epistle, is the metaphor of the two ways 


14 See Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 82.1. 


15 See chap. 10; 54:7—55:2; chaps. 65-67 and 85-90; 
91:5-9; 93:1-10 and 91:11-17; 106:13—107:1. 
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phia: Fortress Press, 1977). 
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(91:4, 18-19; 92:3; 94:1-4; 99:10; 104:13; 105:2; 108:13).17 
The commandments for right conduct and obedience to 
these commandments involve walking on the path of 
uprightness. By contrast, disobedience is construed as 
straying from the right path (5:4; 93:9; 99:10), walking 
on the path(s) of wickedness and violence, or perverting 
the truth (93:9; 99:2; 104:9). Within this frame of refer- 
ence, the Epistle threatens punishment for wrong con- 
duct in lengthy sets of woes that have many parallels in 
the prophetic corpus, but also appear in a wisdom text 
like Sirach. 

4.2.5.3. Law and Order 
The centrality of judgment in 1 Enoch implies a corpus 
or collection of laws and commandments that form the 
criteria for that judgment. The occasional use of the 
words €v70An, te’ezäz, and Ser‘at point in the same direc- 
tion. Nonetheless, one looks in vain in 1 Enoch for for- 
mal parallels to the specific laws and commandments 
found in the Mosaic Pentateuch and the Book of Jubilees, 
or for references to issues like Sabbath observance, the 
honoring of one’s parents, the rite of circumcision, and 
the full range of cultic laws. 

These omissions notwithstanding, these authors 
repeatedly express concern about the violation of divine 
law. High on the list is calendrical practice. The Book of 
the Luminaries (chaps. 72-82), although it is descriptive 
rather than prescriptive, lays out the “laws” (te’ezäz) that 
govern the movements of the heavenly bodies. In 82:4 
the sentiment expressed in 99:10 is applied to right and 
wrong calendrical observance, and another passage criti- 
cizes the sinners’ latter-day ignorance of these matters 
(80:2-8). The introductory oracle employs material from 
the last part of the Book of the Luminaries as the basis 
for the indictment to be presented at the great judgment 
(2:1—5:2). 

Other important issues have been mentioned above 
(84.2.3). In the Book of the Watchers, murder heads the 
list, and in the Epistle various forms of violence and 
oppression follow close behind. The story of the watch- 
ers' miscegenation and the references to the women's 
seduction of the holy ones (8:1) may indicate a special 
concern about human sexual promiscuity. In this con- 
nection, chaps. 12-16 appear to criticize some of the 


Jerusalem priests for having violated laws about sexual 
purity (see comm. on chaps. 12-16, Provenance). A rare 
reference to a specific commandment appears in the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which states that the postdiluvian 
law against shedding and consuming blood was insti- 
tuted because of the actions of “sinners” (93:4). A simi- 
lar issue surfaces in 98:11, which either alludes to 
specific laws about what is considered the consumption 
of blood or implies a command to practice vegetarian- 
ism. Whatever the specifics of law prevalent among the 
Enochic authors and their communities, a passage like 
99:2 indicates that the violation of divine law was attrib- 
uted not simply to Gentiles and gross sinners, but also to 
people who perverted the law, in the author's view, but 
claimed that they were not sinning. Strikingly, “violence” 
and "falsehood" (wrong teaching) are the two catch- 
words for sin in the Apocalypse of Weeks. 

Pervading 1 Enoch's understanding of law, and 
reflecting its roots in the sapiential tradition, is a sense 
of cosmic order. Thus, while the Book of the Luminaries 
does not contain commandments to be observed by 
humans, it describes the “laws” and the order that the 
Creator has built into the structure of the cosmos to reg- 
ulate the movements of the sun and moon, which along 
with the stars are responsible to their Lord. A similar 
notion is embodied in the heart of the collection's intro- 
ductory oracle. In obedience to their Creator, heaven 
and earth and the seasons work with complete regular- 
ity, and the luminaries do not change their paths or 
transgress their order. Conversely, human disobedience 
is perversion and turning aside from God's order (5:4). 
Similarly, the indictment against the watchers' in 15:1-6 
depicts their sin as a perversion of God's created order, 
involving the confusion of flesh and spirit (cf. 106:13- 
14). In the Epistle the notion of sin as perversion of 
divine order appears at two points. Among the oppres- 
sive rich, who have no knowledge or understanding, 
“men put on adornments as women and fair colors more 
than virgins" (98:1-3). More seriously, slavery violates 
that ordinance that God has decreed for humanity 
(98:4), and a woman's sin is punished by the infertility 
that violates the order of creation and God's first com- 
mandment of record (Gen 1:28). 


17 On this subject see Excursus: The Two Ways. 
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4.2.5.4. The Myth of Wisdom's Descent 
Essential to 1 Enoch’s construal of law and its interpreta- 
tion as wisdom is the belief that wisdom originated with 
God and that one can obtain it only through revelation. 
Hence one finds the repeated use of the verb “give,” 
often in the passive voice (5:6; 82:1-3; 93:10; 104:12-13). 
For the Enochic authors, the process of revelation 
occurred when the primordial seer and sage Enoch 
ascended to heaven, received “wisdom,” descended, 
wrote it in books, and gave these books to Methuselah 
and his sons for transmission to the latter generations 
(81:1—82:3; 104:12-13). Thus wisdom is both primordial 
and eschatological, and four of the book’s five major sec- 
tions refer explicitly to the eschatological transmission 
of this Enóchic wisdom (1:2; 5:4; | 37:2 | 90:6 | 92:1; 
93:10; 100:6; 104:12-13). 

1 Enoch’s use of the myth of the descent of wisdom 
takes up an idea that is present in Proverbs 8 and inter- 
preted in Sirach 24 and 1 Baruch 4. The last two texts 
see the Mosaic Torah as the real presence of heavenly 
wisdom. In 1 Enoch this wisdom was received by Enoch 
when he ascended to heaven, and it now resides in the 
primordial sage’s written corpus. This repeated identifi- 
cation of wisdom with the figure of Enoch, its transmit- 
ter, is the reverse side of 1 Enoch’s paucity of references 
to the Mosaic Torah. Although it is not likely that the 
authors disregarded the content of the pentateuchal 
laws, they have leapfrogged Moses and identified Enoch 
as the primordial recipient of all heavenly wisdom. This 
devaluing of the character of Moses is evident at the 
very beginning of the corpus (1:1-9), which places in the 
mouth of Enoch a text that was modeled after the Bless- 
ing of Moses (Deuteronomy 33). Later, chaps. 91-93, 
with their testamentary setting and their double predic- 
tion of future events, recall events in Deuteronomy 
30-32, draw on its language, and ascribe it to Enoch. 

4.2.5.5. Wisdom as a Comprehensive Category 
In a tradition where knowledge is central, one is not sur- 
prised to hear Enoch request to know “everything” and 
then claim to have this knowledge (25:2; 93:2). As many 
of the texts cited in the previous paragraphs indicate, 
Enoch's *wisdom" is a comprehensive category. It com- 
prises revelations about: God's will expressed in com- 
mandments and laws; the coming judgment that will 
dispense rewards and punishments to those who have 
observed and disregarded the divine laws; and the struc- 
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ture of the cosmos (see §4.1.2.2) that is the arena and 
facilitator of this judgment. 

Thus it is not by accident that the word “wisdom” 
recurs at key points in the Enochic corpus as a designa- 
tion for the corpus itself. Although the word does not 
appear in chap. 1, the oracle is called by the wisdom 
term “parable,” and the list of its content is drawn from 
sapiential traditions (2:1—5:3). In keeping with this, 
upon returning to earth, Enoch writes down his revela- 
tions, designating the books as “wisdom” (82:2-3). The 
same terminology frames the Epistle (92:1; 104:12). The 
incipit to the Book of Parables designates its contents as 
“the vision of wisdom” (37:1), and the introduction 
speaks of itself as “the beginning of the words of wis- 
dom” (37:2-3). Moreover, in a key chapter (48) wisdom, 
which includes knowledge of the heavenly realm and the 
Chosen One, is a prime characteristic of the righteous— 
this in contrast to the denial of that realm by the kings 
and the mighty (45:1; 46:7) and their ignorance of the 
justice to be enacted by the Chosen One (62:1; 63:4). In 
keeping with this, chap. 42 preserves a little poem that 
deplores wisdom’s absence on earth and the presence of 
its opposite, iniquity. 

Finally, the centrality of wisdom is evident in the 
author’s expressed concern about false wisdom and false 
revelation. The primordial sin of Asael and others like 
him was the revelation of bogus or forbidden secrets, 
and even if magic works, people have no right knowing 
the arcane arts. Taking a completely different tack, but 
operating with similar categories that are at the heart of 
his symbolic universe, the author of the Epistle rails 
against teachers “who lead many astray with their lies,” 
that is, teaching that stands in opposition to Enoch’s (see 
Introduction to chaps. 92-105, §2.0). 

4.2.5.6. The Wisdom of the Chosen: 1 Enoch's 

Constitutive Category 
Enoch’s revealed wisdom is the possession of the right- 
eous, who are often called “the chosen,” and is essential 
to their identity. In the Apocalypse of Weeks Abraham is 
first chosen as “the plant of righteous judgment” (i.e., 
righteous law) and is the one from whom stems “the 
eternal plant of righteousness,” Israel (93:5). Then the 
eschatological remnant of the “eternal plant of right- 
eousness” are chosen and are given sevenfold wisdom 
and knowledge (93:10). Later, righteous law is “revealed 
to all the sons of the whole earth,” and when wickedness 


is removed, “all humanity will look to the path of eternal 
righteousness” (91:14). Thus revelation is universalized 
and becomes the source for the righteousness of the 
whole human race. This same pattern is evident in the 
rest of the Epistle. Enoch’s wisdom is written down for 
the righteous of the last generations (92:1). At that time, 
“the righteous, pious, and wise” receive his books, learn 
about the paths of truth, and teach “the sons of earth” 
(104:12—105:2). 

This three-stage pattern appears already in the Book 
of the Watchers, where Noah takes the role that the 
Apocalypse of Weeks ascribes to Abraham. God sends 
Sariel to the righteous one to give him the revelation 
that saves from judgment, and he becomes the root of 
the plant that will bear seed "for all the generations of 
eternity" (10:1-3). His counterpart in the eschaton is "the 
plant of righteousness and truth," which will escape the 
final judgment (10:16-17). After this “all the sons of men 
will become righteous" and turn to the worship of the 
true God (10:21). 

The Animal Vision follows, in part, the example of 
chap. 10. Sariel teaches Noah a mystery, which leads him 
to build the ark (89:2). Abraham is barely mentioned 
(89:10). Revelation is given to Israel at Marah but has no 
lasting results (89:28-35). In the end time, some young 
lambs have their eyes opened and seek, vainly, to teach 
their elders (90:6). After the judgment, the Gentiles are 
converted (90:38). 

Elsewhere 1 Enoch identifies the eschatological righ- 
teous as “the chosen," who possess wisdom. In 5:8 this 
wisdom enables them never to sin again. In the Parables 
their wisdom includes revealed knowledge about the 
heavenly Chosen One and the judgment he will execute 
in their behalf (48:7; 63:7). 

This survey demonstrates a common belief in an 
eschatological community whose members are chosen 
by God and have wisdom revealed to them. They can 
also be designated as "the pious," those who stand in a 
right relationship with God, and as "the righteous," who 
act rightly toward their fellow human beings. Thus 
1 Enoch's primary religious category is a notion of elec- 
tion, which is closely associated with the reception of 
revelation about God's will for the righteous life and 
about the reward and punishment that follow from obe- 
dience and disobedience to this revealed law. The salient 
characteristics of the chosen are their possession of sav- 
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ing wisdom and their faithful obedience to its command- 
ments. In the Epistle and the Parables, this obedience is 
in part a function of their trust in God's promise to 
deliver from the oppression of the sinners (see the 
exhortations in the Epistle and, in the Parables, e.g., 
48:6-7). The association of wisdom and righteous obedi- 
ence with the commandments is pithily expressed in 
99:10 (contrast 98:9): 


And then blessed will be all who listen to the words of the wise, 
and learn to do the commandments of the Most High; 

and walk in the paths of his righteousness, 
and do not err with the erring; 

for they will be saved. 


In short, the heart of the religion of 1 Enoch juxta- 
poses election, revealed wisdom, the right and wrong 
ways to respond to this wisdom, and God's rewards and 
punishments for this conduct. Although all of the com- 
ponents of “covenantal nomism" are present in this 
scheme, the words “covenant” and “law” rarely appear 
and Enoch takes the place of Moses as the mediator of 
revelation. In addition, the presentation of this religion 
is dominated by a notion of revelation—the claim that 
the books of Enoch are the embodiment of God’s 
wisdom, which was received in primordial times and is 
being revealed in the eschaton to God’s chosen. More- 
over, the content of the text focuses on human behavior 
(mainly sin), the eschatological judgment of this 
behavior, and the cosmology and time scheme that will 
facilitate this judgment. The specific laws and command- 
ments that are the criteria for this judgment are not 
explicated by the authors. 

4.2.5.7. The Interrelationship of Election and 

Revelation 
How election takes place, according to 1 Enoch, and in 
what circumstances are not altogether clear. Classical 
texts from the Bible suggest that election is an act of pure 
divine grace. Genesis 12:1 states simply that God called 
Abraham from Chaldea, with no reason given for the 
choice. According to Ezekiel 16, the Israel chosen by God 
was an outcast. Jewish texts expounding the story of 
Abraham’s election complicate the process. According to 
Jubilees 12, Pseudo-Philo (LAB 6-7), and the Apocalypse of 
Abraham 1-9, God chooses Abram because he has 
rejected idolatry. In two cases, however, this rejection fol- 
lows upon some considerable rumination over the mat- 
ter, which may be the functional equivalent of divine 
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revelation ( Jub. 12:2-5, 17-20; Apoc. Abr. 1:4; 3:1-2; 6:1-4). 
In such a case the act of grace is simply moved back one 
step. God gets Abraham to think about the matter; he 
rejects idolatry for worship of the true God, who then 
chooses him as patriarch of God’s people. A similar 
notion underlies CD 1:7-12. God causes a shoot to 
sprout; they come to recognize their sin and seek God, 
who enhances this initial revelation by sending them a 
teacher to lead them in the path of righteousness. The 
notion recurs in CD 5:2-11 and in Jub. 23:26. 

Common to all of these texts is the connection of 
grace with revelation and the role of revelation (some- 
times construed as dawning realization) in choosing the 
patriarch or the nation or in constituting the eschatolog- 
ical remnant. It appears to be a useful model for under- 
standing 1 Enoch’s theology, even if the content, 
character, and origin of its revelation are unique. 

4.2.5.8. The Chosen of Israel and the Nations 

1 Enoch’s view of election is, in a certain sense, exclu- 
sivistic; a notion that much of the Bible applies to the 
nation as a whole is here applied only to those who 
accept Enoch's version of law and wisdom.!? In contrast 
with this is the repeated "universalistic" assertion that 
Enoch's wisdom is to be made available to all humanity 
(see 84.2.5.6). The latter element has parallels in Gen 
12:3 and some of the oracles of Second Isaiah, and its 
parallels in the NT will be discussed below (86.3.1.9). 


4.2.6. Forgiveness of Sin — A Minor Issue in 1 Enoch 

] Enoch is all but silent about the soteriological category 
of the forgiveness of sin. The idea appears only in 5:6-8: 
the chosen will be given wisdom, which will enable them 
not to sin anymore, and through God's mercy they will 
be forgiven their previous sins. Silence on this subject in 
the rest of the book (except 12:5) may be due to its 
black-and-white distinction between the righteous and 
the sinners. The former have responded to God's revela- 
tion, and in their status as the obedient righteous, they 
will escape God's wrath at the judgment. Specifying 


18 For Third Isaiah and Daniel as exceptions to this 
see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 20-22. On 1 Enoch's 


whether they commit this sin or that is not the issue. 
The great conversion, enacted by a positive response to 
the revealed wisdom of Enoch, is an accomplished event 
of the past. 


4.2.7. Temple and Cult in 1 Enoch 

This attitude about forgiveness is crucial to 1 Enoch, 
because its authors generally take a dim view of the 
Jerusalem temple and its cult, which are of course cru- 
cial to covenantal notions about forgiveness. The real 
temple, according to chaps. 12-16, is the heavenly palace 
of the divine King. To judge from the account of 
Enoch's ascent, it is located in polar relationship not to 
Mount Zion (cf. Isaiah 6) but to Mount Hermon, which 
stands in proximity to the ancient holy place at Dan. The 
description of the heavenly rebellion in chap. 14 seems 
to reflect a concern about the cultic defilement of the 
priesthood due to sexual impurity. This interpretation is 
supported by a similar concern in the Animal Vision 
and the Apocalypse of Weeks. According to the former, 
sacrifices offered at the Second Temple were polluted 
from the beginning (89:73-74), and the situation per- 
sisted to the author's time. More radically, the author of 
the Apocalypse of Weeks does not even mention the 
construction of the Second Temple. With this situation 
in mind and the Jerusalem cult's atoning powers thought 
to be neutralized, it is not surprising that the author of 
chaps. 6-11 depicts Michael as a heavenly, eschatological 
high priest commissioned to cleanse the polluted earth 
(10:20-22). 

In none of these three sections of 1 Enoch, however, 
is the defilement of Jerusalem considered to be perma- 
nent. In the final form of the Book of the Watchers, the 
account of Enoch's second journey places Jerusalem and 
its “holy mountain" at the center of the earth (26:1-2). 
Here the tree of life will be transplanted after the great 
judgment (25:3-6). Located by what is variously called 
“the holy place,” “the house of God, the King of eter- 
nity,” and “the sanctuary,” it will provide sustenance for 


Ende der Tage und die Gegenwart des Heils (AGJU 44; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999) 45-67. 


view of wisdom as a divisive element, see idem, 
“Revealed Wisdom.” On the broader aspects of this 
issue, see idem, “Religious Exclusivism: A World 
View Governing Some Texts Found at Qumran,” in 
Michael Becker and Wolfgang Fenske, eds., Das 
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the righteous, pious, and the chosen. In the Apocalypse 
of Weeks, after the second of four judgments, “the tem- 
ple of the kingdom of the Great One will be built in the 
greatness of its glory for all the generations of eternity” 
(91:12-13). The Animal Vision takes a different tack. 
After the judgment, Jerusalem will be dismantled and a 
new Jerusalem built (90:28-29), which will be the home 
for all Israelites who survive the judgment and for the 
whole human race, which will be transformed to its pri- 
mordial purity (90:30-36). Thus all three texts consider 
the Second Temple to be defunct, but they also envision 
a transformation of Jerusalem, either with a temple or 
without. Since the eschaton will bring a final end to sin 
and pollution (5:8; 10:20-22; 91:14), there will be no 
need for an atoning sacrificial cult. Jerusalem, with a 
temple or without, will be God’s dwelling. All of this is 
consonant with 1 Enoch’s cosmology, which asserts that 
God's intention is permanently structured into the cre- 
ated universe. 


4.2.8. Apocalyptic Eschatology and Eschatological Revelation 
Any survey of 1 Enoch's religious thought might be 
expected to discuss the book's eschatology. I have 
reserved this discussion for the end for two reasons. 
One the one hand, since eschatology is a modern theo- 
logical category, it should not govern a description of 

1 Enoch's religious thought. On the other hand, the 
term expresses a reality that permeates almost every 
aspect of 1 Enoch's religion that has been described 
above. This includes the book's *apocalyptic construc- 
tion of reality" (84.1), which justifies the term apocalyptic 
eschatology. 

The great judgment that looms in almost every major 
section of 1 Enoch and many of its subsections (§§4.1.1, 
4.2.4) is the final judgment, which will occur at the end 
of the old age and before the beginning of the new. This 
focal point in 1 Enoch's religion brings to full expression 
the eschatological viewpoint that has been developing in 
the exilic and postexilic prophets, notably, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Second and Third Isaiah, Deutero-Zechariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi.'? 


19 See idem, “Eschatology (Early Jewish Literature),” 
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The finality of the judgment in 1 Enoch is indicated 
in several ways: the typology of flood and judgment, 
each concluding a wicked age; the location of this judg- 
ment at the end of two recitations of human history; the 
assertion in these historical reviews and elsewhere that 
the judgment ushers in a new creation that will recapitu- 
late and make permanent the divine intentions and the 
conditions that were essential to the first creation; the 
promise of a resurrection that transcends the finality of 
death.?? 

The term apocalyptic eschatology can obscure rather 
than clarify the uniqueness of the eschatology of the 
apocalyptic writings. The mythic eschatology of Third 
Isaiah, because it anticipates the eschatology of apoca- 
lypses like 1 Enoch and Daniel, has been dubbed “apoca- 
lyptic,” even though Third Isaiah is not an apocalypse in 
the sense that these two works are.?! 1 Enoch, however, 
expresses its eschatology in revelatory forms like dream 
visions and interpreted journeys through the cosmos 
and up into heaven. Moreover, the text as a whole is pre- 
sented in a self-conscious way as a document that is 
revealed wisdom, and this revealed wisdom is the 
essence of the text’s soteriology (see §§4.1, 4.2.5). Thus, 
while the prophets claimed to reveal how God would 
work out the divine will in the world’s future, the func- 
tion of revelation and the forms in which it is presented 
in 1 Enoch justify using the term apocalyptic to distin- 
guish this text’s eschatology from that of its canonical 
prophetic predecessors. 

Conversely, it is useful to speak of the book’s eschato- 
logical revelation. Not only does this revelation describe 
and pertain to the eschaton, it is revealed at the escha- 
ton and is constitutive of the community of the chosen 
who live in and survive its judgment (§4.2.5.6-7). 

To summarize, although the term eschatology should 
be used with cautious awareness of its modern origins, 
in a real sense, together with the notion of revelation, it 
expresses the heart and essence of 1 Enoch's religious 
thought. Indeed, the claim to present revealed wisdom 
and the consciousness of living in the end time (apoca- 
lyptic eschatology and the eschatological revelation that 


Apocalypticism," IDBSup 30), who uses the term 
with reference to Isaiah 65. 


20 See John J. Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology as the 
Transcendence of Death,” CBQ 36 (1974) 21-43. 
2] See Hanson (Dawn, 159-60; “Apocalypse, Genre, 
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constitutes the community of the chosen) are the heart 
and driving impulse of 1 Enoch’s religion, which is sig- 
nificantly different from a religion that is expressed in 
commandments and carried out in cult. 

These observations should not be construed as a vin- 
dication of nineteenth- and twentieth-century stereo- 
types about “legalistic” rabbinic religion. At the same 
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time, one needs to acknowledge that these stereotypes, 
which took their point of view from the NT and Chris- 
tian theological interests, did intuit a significant point of 
connection between NT religious thought and apocalyptic 
Judaism and an important point of separation between 
rabbinic Judaism and much of early Christianity. 


5.0. 1 Enoch in Its Contexts 


Sections 3 and 4 of this introduction have treated the lit- 
erary structures of 1 Enoch and the worldview and reli- 
gious thought that they express. Here I consider the 
specific contexts that generated the form and substance 
of 1 Enoch and that were, in turn, the subject matter 
and the object of the Enochic authors’ message. These 
contexts include the trajectories, or diachronic move- 
ments of ideas (§5.1), as well as the religious, social, cul- 
tural, and political circumstances of the Enochic authors 
and their audiences (85.2). 


5.1. History of Ideas 


5.1.1. Israelite 
The components of 1 Enoch attest significant turning 
points in the religious thought and practice of postexilic 
Israel. Since our primary points of reference and com- 
parison are the writings of the Hebrew Bible, I shall 
summarize what we know about the Enochic authors' 
knowledge and use of the texts that emerge as Israel's 
Scriptures.! 

5.1.1.1. Scripture in 1 Enoch 
The Enochic authors' use of biblical material is difficult 
to detect because they never identify the biblical texts 
that they use, quote, and paraphrase. There are two rea- 
sons for this silence. Most obviously, the alleged author 
of 1 Enoch lived almost two millennia before Moses, the 
alleged author of the earliest material in the Hebrew 
Bible. More fundamentally, however, the corpus claims 
to be authoritative Scripture that is based not on other 
inspired texts but on direct revelations received by its 
primordial author. Nonetheless, if the form is Enoch's, 
the voice is often that of the texts of the Tanak. 

This dependence on the texts that would constitute 
the Hebrew Scriptures is documented by many cross- 
references and parallels in form cited throughout the 
commentary. The nature of the dependence, however, is 
often not clear and was doubtless diverse. At times the 
Enochic authors may have had these texts before them. 
Often they probably quoted or paraphrased from mem- 
ory. They probably also spoke in an idiom, ultimately 
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dependent on the earlier texts, but now simply part of 
their own religious vocabulary, cut loose from conscious 
dependence on earlier texts. At times they seem to have 
drawn on oral traditions related to Scriptural narratives. 
My cross-references and parallels propose ultimate 
sources, but usually do not posit the precise mechanics 
of quotation, allusion, or dependence. At times one 
must acknowledge that the connections are uncertain. 

Material from Genesis forms the double mythic core 
for the Enochic corpus. The story of the flood is trans- 
formed into an eschatological myth that accounts for the 
origin of violence in the author's world and promises its 
resolution in a final judgment that is the counterpart of 
the flood. See comm. on chaps. 6-11, “The Shemihazah 
Myth." The earth will be restored to God's intention at 
creation and in the postdiluvian situation. The second 
mythic component in 1 Enoch builds on the brief notice 
about Enoch in Gen 5:21-24, which is interpreted to 
refer to Enoch's ascent to heaven, where he is commis- 
sioned as a prophet of judgment and is given the ency- 
clopedic wisdom that he transmits to future generations. 
The sin of the first parents, which becomes central in 
later Jewish and Christian speculation, is mentioned only 
once in passing (32:6). 

Apart from the historical review in the Animal Vision 
(see below), the rest of the Pentateuch is of little interest 
to the Enochic authors. The exception is 1 Enoch 1, 
where the author places a paraphrase of the Blessing of 
Moses (Deuteronomy 33) in the mouth of Enoch. On the 
Torah see §5.1.1.2. 

Knowledge of the prophetic corpus is evident at 
many points. Isaiah 65-66 is a foundational text. Fre- 
quent allusions to the Trito-Isaianic scenarios about a 
new creation and a new Jerusalem color the descriptions 
of the new age in almost all parts of 1 Enoch (cf. 5:5-9; 
10:16-22; 25:5-6; 90:28-38; 91:13-16), and even the Book 
of the Luminaries awaits a "new creation" (72:1). In 
addition, the description of the Chosen One in the Para- 
bles (chaps. 37-71) develops Second Isaiah's portrait of 
the Servant of YHWH, and exhortations in the Epistle 
introduced by *Fear not" recall similar forms in Second 
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Isaiah (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 81.1.2). 
Almost as important is the prophet Ezekiel. His call nar- 
rative (Ezekiel 1-2) is the springboard for Enoch's 
account of his heavenly commissioning (chap. 14), and 
the imagery of Ezekiel 34 informs the allegory of the 
shepherds, sheep, and wild beasts that governs the 
recitation of Israel's history in the Animal Vision (chaps. 
85-90). Occasional words and phrases elsewhere indi- 
cate a knowledge of other prophets: Jeremiah (on 95:1 
cf. Jer 9:1; on 1 Enoch 94:6-9 and 99:13-15 cf. Jer 22:13- 
17), Amos (1 Enoch 96:5-6; cf. Amos 4-6), Micah 

(1 Enoch 1:6; cf. Mic 1:3-4), Zechariah (1 Enoch 90:59- 
64; cf. Zech 11:4-17), and Malachi (1 Enoch 89:73-74; cf. 
Mal 1:7-8). 

The occasional influence of the Writings is also evi- 
dent. The Chosen One of the Parables combines traits 
of Second Isaiah's with those of the one like a son of 
man in Daniel 7 and the Davidic king as described in 
Psalm 2 (see 84.2.2.4). An occasional passage like 1 
Enoch 94:5 appears to reflect the Book of Proverbs. In 
general, however, 1 Enoch seems to be the product of 
sages who saw themselves as latter-day bearers of the 
prophetic tradition (see 85.1.1.3). 

The author of the Animal Vision (chaps. 85-90) knew 
most of the books of the Hebrew Bible. From them he 
crafted an account of Israel's history from creation to 
the eschaton, which he expected in his own time (ca. 200 
B.C.E. or in the time of Judas Maccabeus). As sources for 
his history he drew on the Pentateuch, Joshua through 
2 Kings, and Ezra or Ezra-Nehemiah. His use of the 
prophetic corpus has been noted above. The extent of 
his knowledge of the writings apart from Ezra-Nehemiah 
is impossible to discern. Whether he used the Chroni- 
cler is debatable. He was a contemporary of the author 
of Daniel and espoused a militant viewpoint that is at 
odds with that book. Of the rest of the Writings, the 
Vision provides no evidence. 

5.1.1.2. Torah and Wisdom 
The Enochic authors’ attitude toward the Mosaic tradi- 
tion is a puzzle, as noted above (84.2.5). On the nega- 


D See also, independently of me, Jack T. Sanders, 
"When Sacred Canopies Collide: The Reception of 
the Torah of Moses in the Wisdom Literature of the 
Second Temple Period," /S 32 (2001) 121-36. 


tive side is a tendency to downplay Moses' importance 
by ascribing Mosaic language to Enoch (chaps. 1-5) 
and by omitting the giving of the Torah on Sinai from 
the account of Israel's history in the Animal Vision. 
Similarly, the term "covenant" occurs only once with 
reference to Moses, and Israel's status as God's people 
is tied to the figure of Abraham and, more radically, to 
Noah. The reverse side of this negative picture is the 
claim that the Enochic corpus is the deposit of heav- 
enly wisdom received by Enoch almost two thousand 
years before Moses lived. The place of law in this pic- 
ture is difficult to ascertain (see §4.2.5.3). In addition 
to the astronomical corpus, some specific notions of 
God's will underlie the book's references to “the com- 
mandments of the Most High" (99:10) and to disagree- 
ments about their content and interpretation (99:2; see 
84.2.5.3), and these notions are presupposed in the 
book's stern warnings about the judgment that will 
befall those who disobey God. 

Part of 1 Enoch’s significance in the history of 
Israel’s religion lies in its location at a time when the 
authority of the Mosaic Torah was still on the ascen- 
dancy, and in a setting where God’s will was spelled out 
less in legal detail and more in exhortation and in the 
forms of two-ways wisdom instruction that emphasized 
the relationship between divine retribution and human 
conduct. In this respect 1 Enoch, and especially the 
parenesis in the Epistle, is closely associated with the 
type of ethical teaching found in the Book of Proverbs, 
the Qumran Müsar léMevín (4Q415-418), and Sirach. 

Evidence for the gradual ascendancy of the Mosaic 
Torah is attested, first, in Sirach. Although this text dif- 
fers from Proverbs by identifying heavenly wisdom with 
the Mosaic Torah, in practice ben Sira expounds his 
ethical message without specific references to the 
details of the Mosaic Torah.? Two other sapiential texts 
are noteworthy for their immunity from the developing 
authority of the Mosaic Torah. 

The first of these is the large instructional work pre- 
served in seven fragmentary Qumran mss. (1026 and 


instruction that originally paralleled the Mosaic 
Torah and then, in these works, accommodated 

itself to the Torah's developing authority. For an 
exception, cf. Sir 3:1-16. 


Sanders argues that ben Sira and the Wisdom of 
Solomon represented a sapiential form of moral 
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40415, 416, 417, 418, 418a, 423) and designated by its 


editors as Müsär leMevin (“Instruction for a Student").? - 


The substantial mass of preserved fragments contain 
no occurrence of the word töräh and only occasional 
usage of words normally associated with it. The object 
of one's study and meditation is, instead, “the mystery 
that is to be (or come)" (rm 77). “Covenant” (m3) 
occurs only once with possible religious connotations 
(40418 188,6). Aspects of the text's epistemology, cos- 
mology, and eschatology suggest that it represents a 
strand of Israelite sapiential tradition that also lies 
behind 1 Enoch. Revealed wisdom comprises ethical 
and eschatological knowledge. According to 40417 1 
1:14-17, God's commandments and the punishments of 
the wicked are engraved in heavenly tablets, and the 
names of the righteous are written in a book of remem- 
brance. The work envisions an end time, when iniquity 
will be destroyed and the righteous will be rewarded 
(4Q416 1 10-14; 40418 69 2:7-14). Closer study of the 
text may indicate that this intermediate stage in 
Israelite sapiential tradition is also foundational for 
texts like the Book of Jubilees and Sirach, both of which 
espouse a heavenly counterpart to the Mosaic Torah, 
viz., the heavenly tablets and heavenly wisdom respec- 
tively. 

A second text that seems immune from the develop- 
ing authority of the Mosaic Torah is the Wisdom of 
Solomon. For all of its relationships to Greek philo- 
sophical and literary tradition, it is closely related to 
] Enoch in other respects. Of note here are the same 
negative and positive factors observed in 1 Enoch. In 
the historical review in Wisdom 10-16, the exodus is 
important and Moses is significant as its leader, but he 
is not the recipient of the Torah. Solomon, however, is 
the special recipient of great wisdom about the struc- 
ture of the cosmos (7:17-22) and the will of God as the 
way of righteousness.* Moreover, humanity as a whole 
is divided into the righteous, who act according to the 
prompting of the wisdom that is available to all, and 
sinners, who are punished for despising wisdom. As in 
] Enoch, this wisdom includes knowledge about the 
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postmortem rewards and punishments that accrue to 
the righteous and the sinners. In this respect the paral- 
lels between 1 Enoch 102-104 and Wisdom 1:16—5:23 
are significant.? In 1 Enoch, moreover, the exhortation 
to believe in postmortem rewards and punishments 
refutes Deuteronomic language about this-worldly 
rewards and punishments. At the same time, in both 
] Enoch 102 and Wisdom 2, the sinners' denial of 
(postmortem) reward and punishment and their inten- 
tion to “eat, drink, and be merry" and abuse the righ- 
teous are expressed in language at home in a wisdom 
text like Ecclesiastes. Thus both authors polemicize 
against the simplicities of the view of this-worldly retri- 
bution expressed in both Deuteronomy and wisdom 
texts like Proverbs and Sirach. At the same time, they 
express their ethical teaching in the categories of tradi- 
tional wisdom, appealing to revelation as the source of 
wisdom and the guarantee of reward and punishment 
that will be enacted in the world hidden from human 
eyes. 

5.1.1.3. A Fusion of Prophetic and Sapiential 

Streams 
The emphasis on revealed wisdom and the general 
ignoring of the Mosaic Torah as such brings us to a 
major element in the twentieth-century discussion of 
apocalyptic texts. Were these writings expressions of 
the sapiential or the prophetic tradition? The evi- 
dence from 1 Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon indi- 
cates that apocalypticism involves the fusion of both 
traditions. The people who wrote wisdom texts in the 
early Hellenistic period were also the custodians of the 
prophetic literature and tradition. This conclusion 
about concrete settings, to which we shall return in 
85.2.8, derives from the evidence of the texts them- 
selves, which are of concern here. 

The Enochic authors' knowledge of the prophetic 
books of the Hebrew Bible (85.1.1.1) is expressed in 
much more than the occasional use of an expression or 
phrase. As I have noted, prophetic genres have shaped 
much of the Enochic material (83.3.1). In addition to 
these formal considerations, the eschatological tone 
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and viewpoint pervading the corpus is an extension of 
the exilic and postexilic prophets’ emphasis on the 
future. Within this prophetic ambience, especially as it 
is tied to Second and Third Isaiah, the Parables cele- 
brate the Chosen One as the agent of the final judg- 
ment (see 84.2.2.4). 

This prophetic rooting and ambience notwithstand- 
ing, 1 Enoch is striking for its use of nonprophetic sapi- 
ential vocabulary and forms (§4.2.5.2, 4-5), a fact that 
led von Rad to locate the roots of apocalyptic thought 
in the sapiental tradition.’ Material about the shape 
and functioning of the cosmos—whose best parallels 
are in the sapiential tradition®—stands at the heart of 
the prophetic oracle of chaps. 1-5 and appears else- 
where in the Book of the Watchers, the Parables, and 
the Book of the Luminaries (see 84.1.2.2). The Chosen 
One of the Parables has characteristics of preexistent 
Wisdom (84.2.2.4). The ethical exhortations of the 
Epistle are framed in the language of sapiential two- 
ways teaching. Enoch's revelations as a whole are 
described as “wisdom” rather than the recounting of 
“the word of the Lord." Conversely, however, “wisdom’ 
is revealed in a heavenly ascent that begins with a 
prophetic call, and rewards and punishments will be 
administered in an eschaton that is envisioned in ways 
at home in the prophetic tradition. In short, one hand 
washes the other, or, better, the prophetic hand shakes 
the sapiential. 

This Enochic fusion of the prophetic and sapiential 
streams is attested also in the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Eschatology is central in the exposition of retribution 
in chaps. 1-6. The author speaks to the kings and 
rulers of the earth with an authority that is traditional 
of the biblical prophets (1:1; 6:1-5), and the text asa 
whole has more the character of authoritative 
prophetic exhortation than sapiential instruction. The 
wise, righteous protagonist of chaps. 1-5, who *knows 
the mysteries of God" (cf. 2:22), is identified with Sec- 
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ond Isaiah’s Servant, and his career is that of the perse- 
cuted prophet. More generally, the recipients of wis- 
dom are “friends of God and prophets” (7:27). 

A possible relationship between Müsär léMévin and 
the biblical prophetic books is much more difficult to 
demonstrate. Prophetic forms are not evident, and 
wording paralleled in the prophets is rare. (An excep- 
tion is 40417 1 1:15-16, whose reference to a “book of 
memorial” looks like a reference to Mal 3:16). Nonethe- 
less, the prophetic corpus offers the most likely source 
for the eschatology of a Jewish text of the late Persian 
or early Hellenistic period.!? 

5.1.1.4. Varieties in Prophetic Wisdom or 

Sapiential Prophecy: The Marginalization or 

Centrality of Mosaic Law 
1 Enoch, especially, and the Wisdom of Solomon dis- 
cuss ethics, righteousness more generally construed, 
and retribution in the vocabulary of wisdom teaching 
and the forms and idiom of prophecy. The resulting 
synthetic tradition differs from traditional wisdom in 
three ways. It emphasizes the revealed character of the 
wisdom received and transmitted by the sage. It speaks 
in an authoritative, exhortative voice that exceeds that 
of the older wisdom literature. It gives the notion of 
retribution an eschatological cast. At the same time, 
1 Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon marginalize or 
ignore the Mosaic Torah, appealing more to revealed 
wisdom than to laws as the authority and criterion for 
human conduct. In all of these respects, one perceives 
a continuity from 1 Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon 
back to the prophetic tradition and a disjunction with 
the Mosaic tradition. Aspects of the Müsar léMevín also 
fit this paradigm. 

Roughly contemporary with the middle strata of 
1 Enoch is a very different strain of the sapiential tradi- 
tion, which is exemplified in Sirach, 1 Baruch, and 
Tobit. Sirach evidences great appreciation of the 
prophets’! and even likens his teaching to prophecy 
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(24:33). At the same time he disparages the notion that 
dreams are a source of revelation (34:1-8), and most 
important, he identifies heavenly wisdom with the 
Mosaic Torah (24:1-27). For Baruch, Wisdom is also 
personified in the Mosaic Torah (1 Bar 3:9—4:1), and 
Israel’s plight reflects the curses of the covenant (2:27— 
3:10). Different from ben Sira, he speaks in the 
national eschatological vocabulary of Third Isaiah 
(4:21—5:9). For the author of Tobit, the Mosaic Torah is 
authoritative (Tob 1:5-8; cf. 6:12; 7:13) and Israel’s sins 
result from their disobedience of that Torah (3:1-5); 
however, his ethical admonitions are sometimes 
expressed in the two-ways vocabulary of the sapiential 
tradition (4:5, 19; cf. 1:3). He appeals to the prophets 
for predictions about Israel’s future (14:5, 8) and 
depicts this future in a Zion hymn that employs the 
vocabulary of Second and Third Isaiah (13:9-18). Thus, 
like 1 Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon, all three of 
these texts employ wisdom vocabulary and indicate a 
high appreciation of the prophets. They differ from 
1 Enoch and the Wisdom of Solomon, however, by cele- 
brating the Mosaic Torah, two of them identifying it 
with heavenly Wisdom. In addition, while all three 
envision Israel’s glorious future, none of them indi- 
cates the belief in postmortem retribution that is cen- 
tral to 1 Enoch and Wisdom's eschatology. 
Extrapolations from the aforementioned considera- 
tions to the complex situation in early Christianity 
should be made with great caution. One striking paral- 
lel presents itself, however. The marginalizing of the 
Mosaic Torah in 1 Enoch, the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
the Müsär leMevin offers a precedent for the similar 
tendency expressed by Paul and attributed to Jesus of 
Nazareth in most strata of the gospel tradition. Even if 
the apostle's theology has been heavily influenced by 
the pragmatics of a mission to the Gentiles and has 
precedent in apologetic literature like the Letter of Aris- 
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teas and the Sibylline Oracles, its expression may have 
been influenced by Jewish traditions like those just 
described. 


5.1.2. Non-Israelite 
It has long been recognized that the preexilic and exilic 
Israelite texts of the Hebrew Scriptures indicate both 
an attraction to and a repulsion from the religion, cul- 
ture, and traditions of their Canaanite and Babylonian 
environments. The Enochic writings reflect the same 
ambivalence about contemporary culture. As we have 
seen, they are primarily extensions of the Israelite reli- 
gious tradition that generated them, both continuing 
and transforming this tradition. Part of this transfor- 
mation, however, involved the adoption of alien ele- 
ments of Mesopotamian and Greek provenance. Thus, 
although 1 Enoch reflects considerable antipathy 
toward Gentile culture and religion (see 85.2.1), these 
authors drew from that culture and religion the vocab- 
ulary and conceptual frameworks—missing in their own 
tradition—that enabled them to deal with the issues 
that were critical to them. 

5.1.2.1. Mesopotamian Sources 
Numerous scholars have rightly argued that the 
Enochic traditions bear the imprint of Mesopotamian 
cosmology and religious thought.!? Neugebauer finds a 
Babylonian origin for the astronomical material in 
chaps. 72-82. Ideas about heavenly books are devel- 
oped much beyond occasional biblical references and 
seem to reflect Mesopotamian notions (see Excursus: 
Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes). The complemen- 
tary ideas of determinism and the periodization of his- 
tory also have counterparts in Mesopotamian but not 
biblical texts.!? The portrait of Enoch in 1 Enoch 
reflects Babylonian traditions about the seventh head 
of humanity, of which the Priestly editor of the Penta- 
teuch was also aware, and Enoch's association with div- 
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ination and mantic wisdom also seems to derive from 
Mesopotamian traditions. !4 

5.1.2.2. 1 Enoch and Hellenism 
The term Hellenism in this context has two aspects. It 
refers most broadly to the time period in which the 
Enochic materials were composed and to the mixed cul- 
ture that was synthesized especially through the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. More narrowly, it refers 
to the components in that culture which are of Greek 
provenance. 
5.1.2.2.1. Cosmology and Mythic Geography 
1 Enoch’s cosmology and mythic geography contain 
many elements that are not found in extant Israelite 
sources, but that have parallels in non-Israelite texts. 
Grelot and Milik have argued that this Enochic mater- 
ial is beholden to old Mesopotamian sources.!6 But 
there are significant differences—elements in the 
Mesopotamian texts that are missing in 1 Enoch and 
details in 1 Enoch that are paralleled in Greek but not 
in Mesopotamian sources (e.g., the fiery river Pyriph- 
thegethon and the river Oceanus). It seems likely, 
therefore, that 1 Enoch’s cosmology reflects contempo- 
rary Greek sources. Moreover, the accounts of Enoch’s 
journeys appear to be modeled not on the Gilgamesh 
epic but on Greek Nekyias, accounts of visits to the 
underworld found in Homer, Plato, and Plutarch. 
5.1.2.2.2. Parallels to Greek Myth 
Greek mythology appears also to have left its imprint at 
a number of points in ] Enoch. None of the examples 
cited here in itself demonstrates such influence; how- 
ever, taken together, they strongly suggest contact with 
material at home in the Greek world. The precise 
nature of that contact is uncertain, and dependence on 
material common to Greek and ancient Near Eastern 
myth is not to be excluded.!” 

The origin of radical evil personified in the Hel- 
lenistic kings required an explanation, which was for- 
mulated in a parody of the royal ideology of divine 
begetting. The notion of divine parentage was not 
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denied; it was devalued by redefining the gods as heav- 
enly rebels and their sons as the personification of 
demonic powers (see Introduction to chaps. 6-11, 

§ Date and Setting). The presence of destructive knowl- 
edge was explained through recourse to the 
Prometheus myth, which is parodied from within the 
story itself by reading it from Zeus’s point of view (see 
Excursus: The Origin of the Asael Myth). Humanity’s 
alleged friend was construed as a rebel against God, 
because his revelations had brought woe rather than 
benefit to the human race. Other elements in Greek 
myth occur now and again. The separation of good and 
bad souls after death and the idea of a fountain of 
water in the place of the dead may be beholden to 
Greek, and perhaps Orphic, beliefs.!® The description 
of the place of angelic punishment in 18:9b-11 may 
indicate contact with Greek traditions about Tartarus 
attested in Hesiod (see comm. ad loc.). The judgment 
of the giants in 88:3 takes a narrative detail (the hurl- 
ing of boulders) from the account of the Titanomachia 
in Hesiod’s Theogony (comm. on 88:1-3). Another allu- 
sion to Hesiod may appear in the reference to Enoch’s 
“works” and “days” in 12:2. The motif of pursuit in 85:4 
and 99:14 may reflect the Greek notion of the Furies.!? 
The sirens mentioned in 96:2 are a staple in Greek 
mythology. 


5.2. Social Contexts 


5.2.1. Antipathy to Hellenistic Culture 

If the Enoch authors employed elements from the reli- 
gion and culture of their Gentile environment, they 
also reacted against it. Opposition to pagan religious 
practices targets idolatry (46:7; 91:9; 99:7-9), prognosti- 
cation from celestial and terrestrial phenomena (8:3), 
and magic (7:1; 8:3ab; 9:8). Herbal medicine is also 
criticized (7:1; 8:3a), as is the consuming of blood 
(BST), 
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5.2.2. Setting in Conflict, Persecution, and Oppression 
The dualism that is constitutive in 1 Enoch’s worldview 
expresses a recurring perception on the part of these 
authors that they, their communities, and their nation 
were parties to conflict and victims of violence, oppres- 
sion, and persecution (see §4.1.2.6). “Perception” is the 
key word.?? Whatever the empirical circumstances of 
their authors, these texts are driven by and oriented 
around an experience of conflict, alienation, and vic- 
timization. The expression of the perception is so 
strong, however, that whatever details, nuances, or 
interpretations one may wish to question or doubt, it 
seems certain that the composition of these texts was 
catalyzed by concrete events whose character is 
reflected in the texts. For the problem, see, especially 
comm. on 92-105, §3.1. 

5.2.2.1. Israel and the Nations 
Sharp conflict between Israel and the nations is a 
major leitmotif in the Enochic texts. I have already 
noted the religious and cultural conflict. More press- 
ing, however, were the political dimensions and their 
military expression. The story of the watchers and the 
women, with its emphasis on bloodshed and plunder, 
suggests that its author and his audience smarted for 
two decades under the Diadochoi’s military struggle 
for political control of Palestine (see introduction to 
chaps. 6-11, § Date and Setting). The Animal Vision 
portrays the whole history of Israel as the nation’s vic- 
timization at the hands of the Gentiles; the sheep are 
harassed by the wild beasts (chaps. 85-90). This por- 
trayal of a millennium of history has been colored by 
its author’s firsthand experience of the wars between 
Judas Maccabeus and the Syrians; possibly an earlier 
version composed close to the year 200 B.C.E. took the 
same dim view of the Ptolemaic rule of Israel (see 
introduction to chaps. 85-90, 8 Date). In the Book of 
Parables, the villains are the kings and the mighty— 
Gentile rulers (46:7) who oppress the righteous and the 
chosen. A date near the turn of the era suggests an 


20 See George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Social Aspects of 
Palestinian Jewish Apocalypticism," in Hellholm, 


ed., Apocalypticism, 646. 
21 Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 221-23. 


29 Victor Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the 
Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 


America, 1961) 258-59, 492. 


identification with the Roman triumvirs, whose pres- 
ence repeatedly troubled first-century Palestine.?! 

5.2.2.2. Social Conflict between Rich and Lowly 
The Parables' criticism of the kings and the mighty 
refers in passing to the power that resides in their wealth 
(46:7) and its ultimate neutralization at the great judg- 
ment (63:2, 10). The oppression of the lowly by the rich 
is central, however, to the world described by the author 
of the Epistle of Enoch (chaps. 92-105). However one 
may tone down details in these chapters, taken together, 
the woes present a compelling portrayal of real social 
oppression and the perversion of justice in the courts 
and palaces (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 82.0). As 
Tcherikover first noted, they reveal the ugly realization 
of the abuse of power against which ben Sira warned in 
his instruction to the rich youth of Jerusalem.” It is 
debatable, however, whether 1 Enoch reflects a disinte- 
gration of conditions in Palestine under the late Has- 
moneans (Tcherikover) or whether the Epistle expresses 
the viewpoint of the disenfranchised in the early part of 
the second century (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 
83.3). 

5.2.2.3. Religious Conflict 
Parallel to the Epistle's polarity between the righteous 
and the rich sinners is a sharp antagonism between the 
wise, who expound the commandments of the Most 
High that constitute the way of righteousness, and their 
opponents, the false teachers, who lead many astray with 
their lies (see Excursus: Those Who Lead Many Astray 
with Their Lies). The particulars of this conflict are dif- 
ficult to determine. True wisdom belongs to those who 
are allied with the Enochic author. Their opponents are 
religious people who disagree on what constitutes God's 
will. In part the commandments may well involve the 
calendrical matters of general concern to the Enochic 
authors, but beyond that it is difficult to be precise. It is 
possible that ben Sira is polemicizing against those in 
the Enochic camp.?? 


23  Randal A. Argall, 7 Enoch and Sirach: À Comparative 
Literary and. Conceptual Analysis of the Themes of Reve- 
lation, Creation and Judgment (SBLEJL 8; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1995) 250; Benjamin G. Wright III, 
"Putting the Puzzle Together: Some Suggestions 
Concerning the Social Location of the Wisdom of 
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A double set of polarities appears also in the Animal 
Vision. Israel’s victimization by the nations is the result 
of the people’s blindness—their failure to see (and hence 
obey) God’s will (see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, 

88 Contents, Central Theme). This blindness character- 
izes the whole nation for most of Israel's history, 
although the prophets oppose it at times. In the end 
time, however, wisdom is granted to the younger genera- 
tion (people of the author's persuasion), who criticize 
the blindness of their elders. The precise nature of 
Israel's blindness varies. In Manasseh's time it involves 
idolatry in the sanctuary. After the return from exile, 
the sacrifices offered at the Second Temple are polluted 
from the time it was constructed. 

The Apocalypse of Weeks seems also to take a dim 
view of the Second Temple. Although its summary of 
history refers explicitly to Israel's sanctuaries (the taber- 
nacle, Solomon's Temple and its destruction, and the 
glorious eschatological temple), the Second Temple is 
not mentioned. 

Religious conflict over the priesthood lies behind the 
account of Enoch's commissioning in chaps. 12-16 (see 
Introduction to chaps. 12-16, 8 Provenance). In criticiz- 
ing the rebel watchers, the author employs language tra- 
ditional in polemics against the Jerusalem priesthood. 
Here the issue may be the interpretation of laws about 
marriage, sex, and purity among the priests. 


5.2.3. The Enochic Community 
Contemporary biblical scholarship tends to attribute 
texts to communities rather than to individuals. To what 
extent is it appropriate to speak of an Enochic commu- 
nity? 

5.2.3.1. Evidence of a Community 
In contrast to the situation at Qumran, where we have 
substantial material evidence as well as textual evidence 
about community organization and regulation, the 108 
chapters of 1 Enoch provide little explicit information 
about an Enochic community. Nonetheless, some textual 
evidence points in the direction of a community or 
group. Collective terms like "the righteous, the chosen, 
the holy" indicate a consciousness of community, though 
without any indication that the community had concrete 


Ben Sira," SBLSP 35 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) 
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manifestations in specific places. To use a NT analogy, 
the terminology parallels Paul's use of "the saints" and 
“the church,” but not his reference to “the church(es) 
at... ." Such concreteness does appear in the Book of 
Parables. According to 46:8, the kings and the mighty 


persecute the houses of his congregation 
the faithful who depend on the name of the Lord of spirits. 


The author claims that the rulers take action against spe- 
cific local communities of persons who, in his view, are 
righteous and faithful because they trust in God's vindi- 
cation at the coming judgment to be executed by the 
Chosen One. The singular, collective form of the term 
appears in 38:1 to denote the eschatological manifesta- 
tion of the righteous community. A similar idea occurs 
in 10:16, *let the plant of righteousness and truth 
appear." 

The paucity of direct evidence notwithstanding, the 
existence of a community or communities associated 
with the Enochic literature seems a reasonable inference 
from the existence of the texts and the development of 
the corpus. As I argued above (83.1.3.1-2), the corpus 
developed in stages, over three centuries, from a core 
narrative about the watchers. To account for this ongo- 
ing, evolving tradition, one must posit concrete channels 
of transmission. Moreover, different from the Oumran 
community, which received, copied, and preserved the 
Enochic texts, the texts themselves indicate a process of 
developing composition in the name of Enoch. Without 
pressing the analogy, there seems to be some parallel in 
the Isaianic corpus, parts of the Qumran corpus, and 
the developing Deutero-Pauline corpus. 

Evidence from texts like 5:8, 10:1-8, 93:10, and 
104:12-13 indicates the existence of a community or 
communities who believed that their possession of the 
divinely given wisdom contained in the Enochic texts 
constituted them as the eschatological community of the 
chosen, who are awaiting the judgment and the consum- 
mation of the end time. 

5.2.3.2. Relationship to Known Groups 
5.2.3.2.1. The Hasidim 
Recent scholarship has questioned much accepted wis- 
dom about a religious community of the pious known as 
"the Hasidim."?* However one resolves that question, 


24 On the problem of the Hasidim and literature 
about it, see Nickelsburg, “Social Aspects," 641-42, 


there are several points of connection between 1 Enoch 
and references to Hasidim in other literature. The first 
is the occurrences of the term “the pious” (heran, grot) 
in 100:5; 102:4, 6; 103:3, 4, 9, 12; 108:11 (cf. 92:3; 
106:18). This usage may be generic, however, rather than 
a reference to a group called Hasidim. Second, the mili- 
tant ideology expressed in 95:3 and 98:12 recalls the 
activity of the congregations of the Hasidim in 1 Macc 
2:42 and 2 Macc 14:6.” Finally, the association of the 
Hasidim with Judas Maccabeus in the latter texts finds a 
certain echo in the Animal Vision, which portrays Judas 
as God's agent of judgment (see Introduction to chaps. 
85-90, 8 Provenance). These parallels notwithstanding, 
it is tenuous at best to identify the Enochic literature as a 
product of some specific group who called themselves 
"hasidim" (see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, 8 Prove- 
nance). 

5.2.3.2.2. The Qumran Community 

Although there is no evidence that any of the Enochic 
texts was composed at Qumran, the fragments from 
Cave 1 and Cave 4 indicate that the Enochic texts were 
favorites in this community (see 86.2.6). Furthermore, 
references to community formation in CD 1 and 1QS 8 
parallel some of the details in the Apocalypse of Weeks 
and suggest that the Qumran Community was a latter- 
day derivative of or successor to the community or com- 
munities that authored and transmitted the Enochic 
texts (see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, § Provenance).?® 
5.2.3.2.3. A Galilean Provenance? 

The presence of the Enochic texts at Qumran attests 
knowledge of them in Judea. But the accurate references 
to locations in Upper Galilee in chaps. 6-16, which loca- 
tions are almost the only proper names in the whole cor- 
pus, suggest that that section of the corpus may have 
been composed in this northern region (see Excursus: 
Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16). This does not 
exclude the possibility that other parts of the corpus 
were composed elsewhere. It is uncertain how one 
should explain parallels between passages in 1 Enoch 
and the Qumran Damascus Document and Community 
Rule (see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, § Provenance), 


64-48; Collins, Daniel, 67-69. 


25 See Introduction to chaps. 85-90, 8 Provenance. 
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the Damascus Document's references to a community 
studying the Torah “in the land of Damascus,” and the 
presence of Enochic texts in the Qumran library (see 
Excursus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16). 


5.2.4. Offices and Institutions: Who Were the Enochic 
Authors? 
The identification of the real-life figures behind 1 Enoch 
is difficult because of the pseudepigraphic character of 
the text. Nonetheless, elements in the description of the 
fictitious author (Enoch), occasional references to char- 
acters in an author's own time, and indirect evidence 
from the texts themselves permit some cautious inferences 
about the authors. 
5.2.4.1. Scribes, Sages, and Seers 

The Enochic authors refer to Enoch as "scribe" (12:3; 
92:1) and “the scribe of righteousness” or “scribe of 
truth” (ypaunarevg TÅG Örkaroovvng [12:4], yoappa- 
Tevg THC aANVeEtac [15:1]), doubtless translating Aram. 
NED? "7 760. The scribal designation relates to his 
alleged writing of the Enochic corpus, whose character 
as book is emphasized in 81:6—82:3, 100:6, and 104:12- 
13. The term "scribe of righteousness" appears to be 
purposely ambiguous. Enoch is both an upright man 
and a scribe who writes “righteousness” or “truth.” This 
is explicit in the title of the book ascribed to him in 14:1 
(15:1). In addition, Enoch presents his books as life-giv- 
ing wisdom (82:1-3), and the Epistle refers repeatedly to 
“the paths of righteousness” and “the paths of truth.” 

The title “scribe of righteousness” in this sense has 
numerous analogies in Jewish writings from the Greco- 
Roman period: “Teacher of Righteousness” (1QpHab 
1:13 et al.; cf. CD 6:11); the “maskilim . . . who make 
many righteous" (Dan 12:3); “those who seek righteous- 
ness and justice” (1 Macc 2:29); and “the searcher of the 
Torah” (CD 6:7). All of these terms designate persons 
who study and teach others how to live the life that is 
righteous because it is in accordance with God’s will. 
This activity is also attributed to persons who are called 
“scribe.” Ezra is “the scribe learned in the Torah of 
Moses, which the Lord God of Israel had given,” or “the 


the Essene movement, see Boccaccini, Essene 
Hypothesis. 


26 Fora careful and provocative argument on the rela- 
tionship between the Qumran Enoch material and 
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scribe learned in matters of the commandments of the 
Lord and his statutes for Israel,” or “the scribe of the law 
of the God of heaven” (Ezra 7:6, 11, 12). Ben Sira also 
describes the activity of the scribe, who studies Torah, 
wisdom, and prophecies (Sir 39:1-3); and like Enoch he 
presents his book as the embodiment of life-giving wis- 
dom, intended for “all the generations of eternity” (Sir 
24:33; cf. 1 Enoch 82:1-4). These data indicate that 
Enoch, the fictional author of this corpus, is being 
described in terminology that may have been used of the 
real authors themselves. If they were not actually called 
by the title “scribe,” they were nonetheless the 
expounders of God’s will and the righteous life that ful- 
filled it. 

Moving from the fictional world of the primordial 
sage to the real world addressed by the Enochic authors, 
we find in the Epistle of Enoch, which most obviously 
reflects the author’s world, figures who parallel Enoch 
the scribe. In 98:9 and 99:10 they are “the wise” (ppdve- 
nor), and their “words” are heard. To judge from 98:15 
(where their opponents are mentioned as writing 
books), they write their words in books that are read 
aloud. Thus the fictional Enoch seems to have had real- 
life counterparts, known as “the wise” and functioning 
as writers, that is, scribes. Here too one finds parallels in 
contemporary Jewish literature. Ben Sira claimed to pro- 
pound wisdom. The righteous teachers of Dan 12:3, and 
doubtless the Danielic authors, were known as maskilim, 
as was the teacher mentioned at the beginning of the 
two-ways section in 1QS 3-4 (3:13).? 

Indirect evidence from the contents of 1 Enoch 
allows us to flesh out the profile of the Enochic authors. 
They were learned in the writings that were becoming 
Israel's Scriptures (see §5.1.1.1). Even if they did not 
explicitly quote these texts, they interpreted them by 
rewriting narratives and conflating terminology from 
prophetic texts. They claimed to have received revelation 
through dream visions, they spoke in the idiom and forms 
of Israelite prophecy—composing woes and exhortations 
and predicting imminent judgment—and they claimed 
divine authority for their words, which they presented as 


the embodiment of heavenly wisdom. Although they 
may have engaged in debates about the Torah (99:2), 
they expounded God’s will rather in the idiom of sapien- 
tial teaching. Their Israelite identity notwithstanding, 
they were familiar with non-Israelite mythic traditions 
and used them for their own purposes. The scope of 
their learning moved beyond the realm of religion, 
strictly speaking, and included cosmology and astron- 
omy, which they subsumed under their basic religious 
message. 

In all of these respects, there are again points of com- 
parison with ben Sira—both similarities and differences. 
Ben Sira knows almost all of the Tanak, and although he 
does not quote it, he sees its exposition as a scribal activ- 
ity (Sir 35:24, 34b-39). He describes his activity as the 
exposition of heavenly wisdom, which he compares with 
prophecy. His ethical teaching is sapiential in form 
rather than the exposition of laws and commandments. 
He is familiar with cosmological and astronomical mat- 
ters,?? although he does not claim to have journeyed 
across the earth and through the heavens. While he does 
not make use of Greek myth, he can speak in the cate- 
gories of Greek philosophy, and he sees travel to foreign 
lands as an important scribal activity (39:4).?? In the con- 
text of these similarities three striking differences are 
apparent between the Enochic authors and ben Sira. 

(1) Ben Sira claims to be an expositor of the Mosaic 
Torah, which is, by and large, ignored by the Enochic 
authors. (2) For ben Sira revelation derives from an 
exposition of the received tradition; the Enochic authors 
mediate new revelation, though they claim it is very old— 
predating anything in the Tanak. They speak as rather 
than like prophets, and they celebrate mantic wisdom, 
which is frowned on by ben Sira. (3) The orientation of 
the Enochic authors is dualistically eschatological, while 
ben Sira speaks only occasionally about future restora- 
tion. In keeping with this, the author of the Epistle rails 
against social evils and injustices and their consequences 
in the coming judgment; ben Sira has some of the same 
concerns, particularly about the abuse of wealth, but 
also focuses of social manners and etiquette. In the 


27 See the discussion by Tiller (Commentary, 124-26), 
who proposes that these authors and their students 
filled the social roles of master and teacher. For a 28 
detailed argument that the author of the Epistle of 29 
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Enoch was a scribe, see Richard A. Horsley, *Social 
Relations," 103-11. 

See Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 135-58. 

Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (2 vols.; 


second and third of these points of difference with ben 
Sira, the Enochic authors find their counterparts among 
the maskilim of Daniel. Thus the authors of 1 Enoch 
shared variously in the interests and activities of both 
ben Sira and the maskilim. 

The previous considerations raise the question of 
titles. Were the Enochic authors called “scribe” like their 
namesake and like ben Sira? Possibly not. But two late 
apocalyptic texts from the post-70 era complicate the 
issue of nomenclature. Both texts are attributed to fig- 
ures of the past who were historically scribes. The one 
(4 Ezra) is attributed to Ezra the scribe, who is placed in 
sixth-century Babylon, and the other (2 Baruch), to 
Baruch the scribe of Jeremiah. Both are expositors of 
the Mosaic Torah, but both see visions and are focused 
on eschatology and the coming judgment. The case of 
Baruch is especially striking, because the text could just 
as well have been ascribed to Jeremiah the prophet.?? 
Whatever the situation in third- to first-century B.C.E. 
Palestine, these late first-century c.E. texts find it appro- 
priate to ascribe activity with prophetic overtones 
pseudepigraphically to “scribes” who lived in sixth- or 
fifth-century B.C.E. Jerusalem. 

5.2.4.2. Priests? 
It is possible, though not altogether certain, that at least 
some of the authors of the Enochic literature were also 
priests, indeed, disaffected members of the Jerusalem 
priesthood.?! As we have seen (84.2.7), the account of 
Enoch's commissioning, the Animal Vision, and the 
Apocalypse of Weeks reflect criticism of the Jerusalem 
temple, its cult, and its priests. Conversely, the eschato- 
logical scenario in chap. 10 recounts Michael's appoint- 
ment as the eschatological priest, who will purify the 
polluted earth (10:20-22). Moreover, the author of chap. 
14 depicts Enoch's ascent as a trip to the heart of the 
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30 On the relationship between 2 Baruch and its Jere- 33 
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see George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Narrative Traditions 34 
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heavenly sanctuary, which is modeled on Ezekiel 40-44 
and pauses to provide details about the structure and 
contents of that sanctuary. As to the figure of Enoch, in 
addition to being a scribe, sage, and seer, he carries out 
an intercessory role (13:4-6) that is depicted in language 
drawn from Ezra 9 (see comm. on 13:4-5). Finally, as 
Stone has noted, the book's calendrical interests suggest 
priestly concerns, and other aspects of its speculative 
wisdom are consonant with a priestly provenance.?? A 
priestly origin for the Qumran material would help to 
explain its presence and popularity at Qumran. 

5.2.4.3. The Charismatic Figure Hidden Behind 

the Persona of Enoch 
The figure of the Teacher of Righteousness at Qumran 
has led to some scholarly generalizations about charis- 
matic figures in apocalyptic and other religious renewal 
movements.” Whether any such single figure stands 
behind the persona of Enoch is doubtful and, finally, 
impossible to prove. To begin with, the corpus was gen- 
erated over the course of three hundred years, and thus 
one might want to posit a series of such figures. Perhaps 
the primordial figures of Enoch—at any given point— 
Methuselah (81:5; 82:1; 83:1; 85:1-2; 91:1-2), and Noah 
(10:1-4) do represent such individuals. But all the pas- 
sages that discuss the latter-day reception and transmis- 
sion of Enoch's wisdom refer to a plurality of the chosen 
or the righteous without mention of a contemporary 
leader among them (1:8; 82:2; 90:6; 92:1; 93:10; 94:2; 
104:12—105:2).*4 The various sections of 1 Enoch were 
doubtless composed by individuals. Who they were, and 
to what extent they were in any sense superiors of other 
colleagues, is a secret that is hidden behind their 
pseudepigraphic mask. 


Strugnell in DJD 34:15. 

See the discussion in Nickelsburg, "Social Aspects," 
643-44. 

Judas Maccabeus is an exception (90:9-16), but he 

is depicted as a warrior, not a teacher. On the possi- 
bility of schools that took the name of an ancient 
and developed the religion expressed in a pseud- 
epigraphic work, see the discussion of “Moses the 
Pseudepigrapher" by John Strugnell in DJD 19:131- 
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5.3. 1 Enoch and the History of Jewish 
Apocalypticism 


The above study of 1 Enoch’s apocalyptic worldview 
(84.1) and the book's place in the history of Israel's reli- 
gious ideas and institutions are suggestive for the later 
history of Jewish apocalypticism. Here I can only note 
some major points of continuity, similarity, and differ- 
ence. The points of comparison are: literary form; atti- 
tude toward the Hebrew Scriptures; notions of 
revelation; use of sapiential language; concern with the 
temple, cult, and priesthood; historical situation and 
social setting. The comparative texts are Daniel, 4 Ezra, 
2 Baruch, and the Apocalypse of Abraham. 


5.3.1. Daniel 


Chapters 7-12 of Daniel are informed by the same kind 
of dualistic, apocalyptic worldview that characterizes 

1 Enoch (84.1)—including its belief that evil is a function 
of the demonic realm.?® A severe crisis in the form of 
persecution is made bearable by revelations about God's 
imminent judgment, in the form of interpreted visions 
that recount the course of history, which culminates in 
the present time. The throne vision in Daniel 7 appears 
to reflect 1 Enoch 14-15.’ The final vision (Daniel 
10-12) is shaped like a prophetic commissioning, whose 
content, however, is a historical review rather than a trip 
to the heavenly throne room. Indeed, Daniel contains 
none of the cosmological material in the Book of the 
Watchers that provides locative confirmation for 

] Enoch's eschatology. As in 1 Enoch, the fictional 
author of the book of Daniel is a stand-in for its real 
authors (the maskilim), and the narratives in Daniel 1-6 
provide information about the seer and his wisdom. 
These narratives and their portrait of Daniel (and his 
colleagues) differ, however, from their counterparts in 
the Book of the Watchers and the later testamentary sec- 


35 I omit from this discussion a consideration of 38 
3 Baruch, which is roughly contemporary with 
2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, and the Apocalypse of Abraham. See 39 
Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 299-303. For a hand- 40 


tions of 1 Enoch. Daniel's activities occur in the histori- 
cal time of the exile, and as a suffering but faithful sage, 
Daniel is a counterpart of the book's real authors and a 
model for the book's audience. Although Daniel draws 
on material from the Hebrew Bible,” the book's author- 
ity, like 1 Enoch's, lies in its author's claims to have 
received revelation. Even the interpretation of Jeremiah 
in chap. 9 is ascribed to an angelic revelation. The 
book's attitude toward the Mosaic Torah differs from 

] Enoch's, however. The prayer in chap. 9 is informed by 
Deuteronomic theology (vv 11-12),? and the great dan- 
ger to the audience is that they may "forsake the 
covenant" (11:30-32). Daniel's repeated references to 
"the desolating sacrilege" parallel 1 Enoch's concern 
with temple and priesthood, but appear to exclude the 
latter's belief that Israel's cult was in trouble before Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes came on the scene. Nonetheless, chap. 
9 indicates that full atonement had not yet been made 
for the sin of Manasseh. Different from 1 Enoch, the 
Book of Daniel gives no indication that it was written for 
a narrow exclusive community of the chosen.?? It is an 
appeal for Israel to heed the leadership of the maskilim, 
who seek to bring the people to righteousness when per- 
secution threatens to compromise their faithfulness to 
the covenant. 


5.3.2 4 Ezra 

4 Ezra's special and obvious connections with the Book 
of Daniel are evident in its exilic setting and its explicit 
interpretation of Daniel 7 (4 Ezra 11-13, esp. 12:11). 
The latter half of this interpretation (chap. 13) is conso- 
nant with the son of man material in the Parables of 
Enoch (see 86.2.8). Thus a line of tradition moves from 
the throne vision in 1 Enoch 14 to the vision of the 
enthronement of the Son of Man in Daniel 7 to the Para- 
bles' conflation of this material with the biblical tradi- 
tions about the Anointed One and Servant of the Lord, 


Richard J. Clifford, “History and Myth in Daniel 
10-12," BA 220-21 (1975-76) 25. 

Collins, Daniel, 349-51. 
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book on the apocalyptic literature that takes its start 
from the Enochic literature, see Collins, Apocalyptic 
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ascribed to Enoch, to 4 Ezra’s identification of this tradi- 
tion as an interpretation of Daniel. An important point 
of similarity with 1 Enoch is the scribal identity of Ezra 
(chap. 14), whose persona is in the background of 

1 Enoch 13 (see §5.2.4.2). Different from 1 Enoch is 

4 Ezra’s celebration of the Mosaic Torah, whose viola- 
tion causes Israel’s exile (4:19-27), and whose renewal is 
attributed, appropriately, to Ezra (chap. 14). Like 1 
Enoch and Daniel, revelation comes not simply from an 
interpretation of received tradition, but from direct 
divine communication. The dialogical form of the com- 
munication has some parallel with Daniel 7, but is most 
closely paralleled in the Book of Job. Both that book’s 
wisdom ambience and its concern with theodicy, 
strongly echoed and explicitly pondered in 4 Ezra, is 
reminiscent of the issue raised in the prayer in 1 Enoch 
9 (see comm.). The emphasis on speculative cosmologi- 
cal wisdom, central to 1 Enoch and absent in Daniel, is 
the object of polemic in 4 Ezra.*! Nonetheless, sapiential 
language prevails in chap. 14, and wisdom comprises not 
only the Torah but the whole Tanak and seventy books 
of esoteric wisdom. 4 Ezra's setting after the desolation 
of Zion indicates a concern about the temple, although 
there is no claim that the destruction resulted from cul- 
tic sins. The book's broad audience parallels Daniel 
rather than 1 Enoch. The Babylonian exile is the setting 
for a text directed to a people who have fallen under the 
heavy hand of the Gentiles. 


5.3.3. 2 Baruch 

This sister apocalypse of 4 Ezra is set in Jerusalem after 
the Babylonian destruction of the city and temple and is 
attributed to a scribe, who speaks in a prophetic voice 
(cf. 1:1). Although the author claims revelation both 
through dialogical and visionary forms, alludes to heav- 
enly ascents (4:4-5), and probably uses an interpretation 
of Daniel 7 similar to that in 4 Ezra 11-13 (2 Baruch 
36-40, 72), the book's final word is that true wisdom is 
to be found in the Torah and its interpreters (77:13-16; 
cf. 49:7-8),** not in the esoteric tradition to which Ezra 
accords respect. Different from 4 Ezra, this author attrib- 


41 Stone, "Lists," 420. 


42 Gwendolyn B. Sayler, Have the Promises Failed? A Lit- 44 
erary Analysis of 2 Baruch (SBLDS 72; Chico, Calif.: 45 


Scholars Press, 1984) 84-85. 
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utes the destruction of the temple to the priests, who 
have been "false stewards" (10:18). The book's audience, 
like that of Daniel and 4 Ezra, is general rather than 
restricted. 


5.3.4. The Apocalypse of Abraham 

The Apocalypse of Abraham was written around the same 
time as 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch for a general audience of 
Jews who were wrestling with the disparity between their 
identity as the chosen children of Abraham and the 
destruction of their city and temple.^ Like Daniel, the 
book divides into two sections, with a set of narratives 
about its author's rejection of idolatry prefacing an 
extensive vision section (chaps. 1-14, 15-18).** The 
latter section begins with an ascent to heaven and Abra- 
ham's throne vision, which are reminiscent of 1 Enoch 
14-15, and continues with a vision about Israel's future 
leading up to the eschaton, which has parallels in both 
] Enoch and Daniel. The prominence of the reference to 
Manasseh's idolatry (chap. 25) may indicate that the 
author posits a counterpart to that sin as the cause of 
the temple's destruction in 70 c.r. Although the Apoca- 
lypse's use of Scripture and haggadic interpretations of 
Scripture is evident, its authority lies in its claim that 
Abraham ascended to heaven and received revelations. 
The choice of authorial pseudonym—Abraham the 
patriarch of the nation—may indicate a general Israelite 
audience. 


5.3.5. From Enoch to Abraham 

The aforementioned apocalypses are points in an apoca- 
lyptic trajectory that first surfaces in the Enochic writ- 
ings. These texts share a common setting in times of 
severe crisis. This crisis involves persecution or devasta- 
tion by the Gentiles (especially), as well as the destruc- 
tion of the temple—or at least the ineffectiveness or 
outright pollution of its cult and priesthood. Like 

] Enoch these texts speak to their respective crises by 
presenting special visionary revelations ascribed to fig- 
ures of the past. The dualistic worldview into which this 
revelation is integrated in 1 Enoch and Daniel is not evi- 


43  Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 297-98. 
Ibid., 294-96. 
Ibid., 295. 
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dent in 4 Ezra or 2 Baruch, where sin is a human act and 
not a function of demonic powers. In this respect the 
Apocalypse of Abraham—with its heavenly ascent and 
vision of the activity of Azazel—is more faithful to the 
Enochic form of apocalypticism. Like 1 Enoch all of 
these texts draw material from the Hebrew Bible, and in 
Daniel, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch there is an increasingly evi- 
dent respect for the Mosaic Torah. 4 Ezra is especially 
remarkable because, while it credits Ezra with the recov- 
ery of the Torah and, indeed, the whole Tanak, and 
while it criticizes certain esoteric apocalyptic traditions, 
it identifies a corpus of seventy hidden books as "the 
spring of understanding, the fountain of wisdom, and 
the river of knowledge for the wise” (contrast 2 Bar. 
77:13-16 and Sir 24:30-34). An important development 
in the post-Enochic apocalyptic tradition is the general- 
izing of its audience from a select group of “the chosen" 
to Israel in general. At the same time, the openness to 
the Gentiles, evident in most strata of 1 Enoch, is 


notably absent in Daniel, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, and the Apoca- 


lypse of Abraham. The severe Gentile persecution and 
devastation of 168 B.c.E. and 70 c.r. have left their mark. 
These apocalypses appear to have emanated from 


46 The Apocalypse of Abraham is more difficult to 
assess; its real author has chosen a pseudonym that 
facilitates a discussion of Israel's identity as the cho- 48 


sen people. 


circles of sages and seers. The putative authors of 

1 Enoch, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch are scribes.*° Wisdom 
vocabulary is omnipresent, with the Daniel authors 
being called maskilim. The claim by all of these authors 
that they saw visions should not be dismissed on modern 
rationalistic grounds.?’ Pseudo-Abraham's claim to an 
ascent is especially remarkable because it recapitulates a 
feature from 1 Enoch not found in the other apoca- 
lypses, and it has counterparts in the emerging hekalot 
tradition. 

Finally, a discussion of Jewish apocalypticism in the 
post-70 decades should consider the NT Book of Revela- 
tion, whose debt to the Enochic heritage is perhaps 
more evident than its sister apocalypses,*? though it 
shares with 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch a Danielic refraction of 
that tradition (see §6.3.1.7). 


see Michael Stone, Fourth Ezra (Hermeneia; Min- 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1990) 31-42. 

For parallels between Revelation and 1 Enoch, see 
Sis ule: 


47 For issues related to this as they pertain in 4 Ezra, 
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6.0. 1 Enoch in the Ongoing Tradition 
6.1. Introduction: The Figure of Enoch 


Although the alleged author of the Enochic corpus is 
the righteous figure of Genesis and his righteousness is 
taken for granted throughout (cf. the stock epithet, “the 
righteous one”), the Enochic corpus emphasizes his 
roles as sage, seer, and scribe. As sage and seer, he is the 
recipient of revealed wisdom about the nature of the cos- 
mos and the course of its history from primordial times 
to the eschaton. The manner in which he receives his 
revelations is partly reminiscent of biblical prophecy, but 
the biblical tradition of his walking with God (elohim) is 
interpreted to refer to a long sojourn with the angels 
(elohim), who provide guided revelatory tours of the 
universe. In his role as scribe, he transmits his wisdom 
by writing it down in the idiom of biblical prophecy and 
Jewish sapiential tradition. 

Enoch is, of course, a human being, the son of Jared 
and the father of Methuselah; however, his travels with 
the angels, his acquiring of knowledge otherwise with- 
held from humanity, his presence in the heavenly throne 
room, and his functions as intercessor and de facto 
recorder of the deeds of humanity all draw him into the 
sphere of angelic prerogative. Thus, when chap. 70 iden- 
tifies him as the son of man who will judge—even if this 
is a secondary interpretation—it is bringing the tradition 
to a logical conclusion. 

6.2. Judaism 

Although the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, fixed 
around the end of the first century c.E., included no 
writings ascribed to Enoch, a careful sifting of Jewish 
writings from the previous centuries attests a substantial 
and dynamic use of the Enochic corpus. The authors of 
this period develop and transform Enochic traditions 
and motifs, and occasionally reflect an earlier shape of 


1 For an exhaustive discussion of the figure of Enoch 2 
in its history of religions context, see Kvanvig, 
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traditions that 1 Enoch has modified. The survey that 
follows focuses on texts that indicate significant use and 
influence of the traditions in 1 Enoch, and in the 
process it treats most of the early postbiblical texts that 
mention the figure of Enoch.! 


6.2.1. The Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira 

Writing in the first decades of the second century B.C.E., 
at the same time as (or shortly after) some of the 
Enochic writings were composed, this Jerusalem scribe 
had a high regard for Enoch and some of the writings 
ascribed to him, but also indicated considerable reserve 
about some of the teaching promulgated in his name 
(see 85.1.1.3). References to Enoch frame ben Sira's 
hymn in praise of Israelite heroes (44:16; 49:14).? At 
16:7 he cites the rebellion of the giants as an example of 
sin and divine punishment, an interpretation of Gen 6:1- 
4 that parallels the story of the watchers in 1 Enoch 
6-11.? At other points ben Sira deals with issues central 
to 1 Enoch but in ways that differ very much from the 
Enochic authors, for example, deprecating mythic 
eschatology (16:17-23) and divination through dreams 
(34:1-8).4 


6.2.2. Pseudo-Eupolemos 

This anonymous, perhaps Samaritan writer of the early 
second century B.C.E. refers to Enoch as the one who dis- 
covered astrology and knows, possibly secondhand, that 
Enoch transmitted to his son Methuselah celestial infor- 
mation, received from the angels.? 


6.2.3. The Book of Jubilees 

This revised version of Genesis 1—Exodus 12 claims to 
have been written by Moses on Mount Sinai at the dicta- 
tion of an angel of the Presence. Composed between 


On the textual problems, see VanderKam, A Man, 
104-7; and Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 9-13. 


Roots, vol. 1. For a comprehensive article, see Klaus 
Berger, "Henoch," RAC 14 (1988) 473-545. On the 
figure on Enoch, see James C. VanderKam, Enoch: 
A Man for All Generations (Columbia, S.C.: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1995). See also Philip 
S. Alexander, *From Son of Adam to Second God: 
Transformations of the Biblical Enoch,” in Michael 
E. Stone and Theodore A. Bergren, eds., Biblical 
Figures Outside the Bible (Harrisburg: Trinity Press 
International, 1998) 87-122. 


3 Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 230. 
4 Ibid., 231 and 81-82. 
5 For the text and a discussion, see VanderKam, A 


Man, 108-10. 
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168 and 150 B.c.£., it may be the earliest attestation of 
the Enoch traditions apart from the Enochic corpus 
itself.® 

6.2.3.1. The Authority of Enoch 
Among Jubilees’ additions to the biblical text are five 
interpolations of material from 1 Enoch and about 
Enoch (4:15-26; 5:1-12; 7:20-39; 8:1-4; 10:1-17). Since 
they allegedly come from the mouth of an angel, these 
additions certify the authority of Enoch, the first scribe 
and seer, and the written material attributed to him. 
Indeed, he is depicted as a figure parallel with but prior 
to Moses, the alleged recipient and transmitter of 
Jubilees. Enoch learned his history, astronomy, and cos- 
mology under the tutelage of angels, just as Moses was 
learning the chronology and course of history and the 
eternal Torah from the angel of the Presence; and 
Enoch wrote down everything as a testimony (4:18, 19, 
24, 7:39; 10:17), just as Moses was writing his account as 
aitesämenyi(1:1,4, 9,26,2952:3353:14). 

With these Enochic interpolations from the Book of 
the Watchers the author of Jubilees assumes the existence 
and authority of a written corpus ascribed to Enoch, 
which he is satisfied to cite or briefly summarize. His 
treatment of the Mosaic Pentateuch is different. He 
rewrites the whole historical record that precedes the 
putative moment of Jubilees’ composition, supplementing 
the Pentateuch's narrative with Enochic narrative and 
other haggadic tradition. He derives the authenticity of 
his narrative from the angel of the Presence and supple- 
ments it with detailed Torah whose eternal authority is 
ascribed to the heavenly tablets to which the angel 
appeals. Furthermore, although the angel dictates the 
chronological framework of Israel's history, its chronol- 
ogy is documented by reference to the Enochic writings 
that serve as the book's astronomical and calendrical 
basis (4:17, 21). 

The Enochic traditions to which the author of Jubilees 
appeals include major parts of the corpus we know as 
] Enoch: the Book of the Watchers; some form of the 
Book of the Luminaries; the Animal Vision; and, if not 
the whole Epistle, at least the testamentary scene in 


6 For introductory material see Nickelsburg, "Bible 


Rewritten,” 97-107. 


7 On Enoch in Jubilees see VanderKam, A Man, 


81:1—82:4 and the Apocalypse of Weeks now at the 
beginning of the Epistle.’ In addition, the author refers 
explicitly to traditions about the descent of the watchers 
and Enoch's heavenly activity to which 1 Enoch only 
alludes. 

Thus for the author of Jubilees Enoch was Moses’ pre- 
decessor as the writer of authoritative scripture that 
functions as testimony, and the content of that scripture 
was of major import for the readers of Jubilees. If the 
Enochic corpus was an alternative to (parts of) the 
Mosaic Torah (see §5.1.1.4), the author of Jubilees still 
found the Enochic material useful and authoritative, and 
he employed it and appealed to it while explicitly assert- 
ing the validity, authority, and centrality of Moses-as-he- 
interpreted-him, who was the witness and scribe like 
Enoch. 

6.2.3.2. Jubilees' Use of Enochic Traditions about 

the Watchers 
6.2.3.2.1. The Descent of the Watchers: Jub. 4:15 
Jubilees 4:11-33 covers roughly the same material as the 
Sethite genealogy in Genesis 5, but with additions about 
Jared and, especially, Enoch. According to 4:15, Maha- 
lalel’s wife Dinah bore him a son, “and he called his 
name Jared, for in his days the angels of the Lord, who 
were called watchers, descended to earth to teach the 
children of men and to do judgment and truth upon the 
earth.” Three points tie the text to 1 Enoch 6-11 and 
distinguish it from Gen 6:1-4: the name “watchers”; the 
reference to their descent; the placing of that descent in 
the days of Jared, the father of Enoch (see comm. on 
106:13d-15). 

The purpose ascribed to the watchers' descent dif- 
fers, however, from 1 Enoch 6-11 and epitomizes a tradi- 
tion to which 1 Enoch only alludes (see comm. on 8:1; 
86:1). In 1 Enoch 6-11 the descent is an act of rebellion, 
while according to Jubilees, God “sent” them (5:6) to 
instruct humanity and to practice justice and faithful- 
ness. Although the motif of forbidden instruction 
appears in 1 Enoch 6-11, especially in connection with 
the watcher chieftain Asael, in Jubilees the watchers' 
instruction is an antidote to the wickedness that entered 


Jubilees could know a form of 1 Enoch that con- 
tained chaps. 81-82 and the Apocalypse of Weeks, 
but not the whole Epistle, see above, 83.1.2.2. 


110-21. On the Enochic books this author may have 
known, see ibid., 113-14. On the possibility that 
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the world after the fall. The tradition of an initial posi- 
tive angelic mission will resurface in several early Chris- 
tian texts (see §§6.3.2.7, 9-10, 12, 16-17, 19; 6.3.4.1). 
Other of Jubilees’ references to the story of the watchers 
reflect the influence of the Enochic Book of the 
Watchers. 

6.2.3.2.2. Narrative about the Watchers’ Sin and Judgment: 
Jub. 5:1-13 

Jubilees 5 returns to the Sethite genealogy (4:33 || Gen 
5:32) and recounts the events in Gen 6:1-4, including 
nonbiblical details drawn from 1 Enoch 6-11. The “cor- 
ruption” of “all flesh" reaches its climax when “they 
began to devour each other” (Jub. 5:2), an element cen- 
tral to the giants' activity in 1 Enoch 7:3. The reference 
to Noah's favor with God (5:5; cf. Gen 6:8) is the first of 
a series of details that appear in the same order in 1 Enoch 
10. (a) Sariel is sent to Noah (10:1-3; cf. Jub. 5:5). 

(b) Raphael is sent to bind Asael the revealer (10:4-8; cf. 
Jub. 5:6). (c) God sends Gabriel to provoke a war of 
mutual extermination among the giants (10:9-10 and 
14:6; cf. Jub. 5:7-9), and the motif of long life (Gen 6:3) 
is interpreted with reference to the giants (10:10; Jub. 
5:9). (d) The fathers of the giants witness their sons' 
destruction and are then incarcerated in the depths of 
the earth until the great judgment (10:11-14; cf. Jub. 
5:10). (e) There is the promise of a new creation in 
which sin will disappear and all will be righteous (10:20- 
21; Jub. 5:12). 

6.2.3.2.3. Noah’s Retrospective Reference to the Prediluvian 
Events: Jub. 7:20-39 || 1 Enoch 9-10 

After Jubilees account of the flood (chaps. 5-6; cf. Gene- 
sis 6-9), Noah instructs his sons by recalling the events 
that led up to the flood. Again, Jubilees includes nonbib- 
lical details from 1 Enoch 6-11. The watchers' inter- 
course with the daughters of men brought “uncleanness” 
to the earth (Jub. 7:2; 1 Enoch 7:1-2). The watchers’ off- 
spring are of three classes with the same names as in 

1 Enoch 7:2, and the wording of Jub. 7:27 closely paral- 
lels 1 Enoch 9:9. The end of Noah's instruction (Jub. 
7:34-37) revises material in Genesis 8-9 after the fashion 
of 1 Enoch 10:16-19, presenting the motif of agriculture 
both metaphorically and literally. 

6.2.3.2.4. Kainam Transmits the Watchers' Teaching: Jub. 8:1-4 
|| 1 Enoch 8 

Reference to the watchers' forbidden instruction is miss- 
ing in Jub. 4:15 and 5:6 but appears in 8:3, where 
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Kainam, the son of Arpachshad, discovers and copies an 
inscription containing the watchers' astrological teach- 
ing, thus connecting postdiluvian astrology with the pre- 
diluvian teaching. 
6.2.3.2.5. Noah's Final Instructions and Jubilees* 
Demonology: Jub. 10:10-18 || 1 Enoch 12-16 
Although the aforementioned details in Jubilees parallel _ 
] Enoch 6-11, Jubilees 10 interprets the story of the 
watchers in a way that parallels 1 Enoch 12-16. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the death of the giants releases from 
them their spirits, who wreak havoc on humanity until 
the eschaton. According to Jubilees 10, the watchers were 
the fathers of the demons that cause sickness and lead 
humanity to sin. The dramatic scene in chap. 10, remi- 
niscent of Job 1, is foundational for the demonology that 
runs through Jubilees. It also prepares for a replication of 
the function of Kainam's story. According to Jubilees 12, 
Abram 's interest in the signs of the heavenly bodies is 
not tied to Kainam's inscription but reflects the activity 
of the evil spirits who are the progeny of the watchers 
(12:16-20). j 
6.2.3.3. The Use of Traditions about Enoch's Life 
and Activity: Jub. 4:16-27 
Having tied the descent of the watchers to the Sethite 
reference to Jared and his times (4:15), the author of 
Jubilees returns to that genealogy to record the birth of 
Enoch (Jub. 4:16) and describe his life and activities. 
This section reveals the author's knowledge of most of 
the major parts of the Enochic corpus, as well as some 
traditions to which it only alludes. 
6.2.3.3.1. Enoch the Sage, Seer, and Writer: Jub. 4:17-20 
These verses summarize Enoch's activity, describing him 
as the first writer, sage, and seer. The repetition of the 
verb sahafa (“to write") and the noun mashaf (“book, 
writing”) in vv 17-23 indicates that the traditions associ- 
ated with Enoch are thought of as written traditions—the 
compositions of Enoch “the scribe” (see §5.2.4.2). 
The contents of these traditions are first summarized 
as “knowledge and wisdom” (v 17), generic terms in 
1 Enoch for the content of that corpus (see 84.2.5.5). 
Within this wisdom and knowledge, pride of place is 
given to a “book” that contains “the signs of heaven 
according to their order” and “the seasons of the year” 
(v 17). The author refers to some form of the material 
preserved in the Book of the Luminaries, which consti- 
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tutes the basis for the calendrical and historical frame- 
work of the Book of Jubilees. 


Next, the author states: 
He was the first who wrote a testimony, 
and he testified to the children of men among the families 
of the earth. 
And he recounted the week(s) of the jubilees, 
and he made known to them the days of the years, 
and he set in order the months, 
and he set in order the Sabbaths of the years, 
as we made them known to him. (v 18)? 


Here, as in 4:19, 22, 24; 7:39; 10:17, the author of 
Jubilees uses a second generic term for Enoch’s writing 
and activity; it is a "testimony" to, for, and concerning 
the generations of the children of men. As in v 17, its 
contents are, first of all, calendrical. There may also be a 
reference to the Apocalypse of Weeks with its division of 
history into heptads, which was revealed to Enoch by the 
holy ones (1 Enoch 93:2).° 
The passage continues (4:19): 
And what was and what will be he saw in the vision of 
his sleep, as it will happen to the children of men in 
their generations until the day of judgment. Every- 
thing he saw and understood, and he wrote his testi- 
mony and placed the testimony on earth concerning 
all the children of men for their generations. 
The passage refers to the Animal Vision (1 Enoch 
85-90) and its detailed account of human history, which 
Enoch saw in a vision of his sleep (85:1-3; 86:1). How- 
ever, the author of Jubilees refers to this as a “testi- 
mony"—a term not used in 1 Enoch 85-90—and 
summarizes it in language used at the beginning of the 
summary of human history in the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(93:2).!° Verse 20 of chapter 4 returns to the Sethite 
genealogy and elaborates on it, recording Enoch's mar- 
riage to Edni and the birth of Methuselah. This chrono- 
logical notice agrees with ] Enoch 83:2 and 85:3, placing 
Enoch's dream visions before his marriage. 
6.2.3.3.2. Enoch's Time with the Angels: Jub. 4:21-22 
Verse 21 informs us that after he was sixty-five years old 


8 On the poetic structure of Jub. 4:17-18, see James C. 10 
VanderKam, "Enoch Traditions in Jubilees and 
Other Second-Century Sources," in Paul J. Achte- 
meier, ed., SBLSP 18 (2 vols.; Missoula, Mont.: 


Scholars Press, 1978) 1:232. 


9 See VanderKam (A Man, 114), who also suggests ul 


the Animal Vision as a possibility. 
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he spent six jubilees, or 294 years, with the angels, “who 
showed him everything that is on the earth and that is in 
the heavens, the rule of the sun; and he wrote every- 
thing.” Although this looks like a reference to the Book 
of the Luminaries with its emphasis on the sun, the 
mention of a plurality of angels showing him "every- 
thing" on earth and in heaven suggests a reference to 
the whole of the Enochic journey tradition recorded in 
1 Enoch 17-36, which includes a summary statement 
about Enoch's time with Uriel and his writing the Book 
of the Luminaries (1 Enoch 33:3-4).!! The final state- 
ment about Enoch's life concerns his testimony to the 
angels (1 Enoch 12-13), which 1 Enoch 12:2 places 
during his time and activities with the watchers and 
holy ones. 

The chronology of Enoch's life presented by Jubilees is 
as follows.!? Between his sixtieth and sixty-fourth years, 
he was married (Jub. 4:20). In his sixty-fifth year, Edni 
bore him a son, Methuselah. During the next 294 years 
(six jubilees), he was touring the universe in the com- 
pany of the angels. At some point during that period, he 
was sent to preach against the rebel watchers. He then 
returned to human company and wrote his testimony for 
humanity, presumably being taken by God at the end of 
the three hundred years mentioned in Gen 5:22. This 
differs slightly from 1 Enoch, where 81:1—82:2 states 
that he returned to earth for the last of the three hun- 
dred years, in order to write down what he saw and leave 
his testimony for his children and the rest of humanity 
( Jub. 4:19; 7:38-39; 10:17). 
6.2.3.3.3. Enoch's Departure for Paradise and His Subsequent 
Activity: Jub. 4:23-24 
In his sixty-fifth year, the angels conducted Enoch to the 
Garden of Eden. His presence in paradise is presumed 
in the Enochic story of Noah's birth (1 Enoch 106:8) and 
in 1QapGen 2:23, and the idea appears in the original 
conclusion of the Book of Parables (1 Enoch 70). 


VanderKam (A Man, 115) thinks the Jubilees refer- 
ence fits the Apocalypse of Weeks better than the 
Animal Vision, since the latter carries Israel's story 
beyond the judgment. But 1 Enoch 91:16-17 does 
the same thing. 

Ibid., 116. 

12 See ibid., 115-16. 


Jubilees’ description of Enoch’s activity in paradise is 
more difficult to connect with other extant Enoch tradi- 
tions. According to 5:23-24, “he writes down the con- 
demnation and judgment of the world and all the 
wickedness of the children of men.” Moreover, “he was 
set there as a sign that he should testify against all the 
children of men, that he should recount all the deeds of 
the generations until the day of condemnation.” As the 
imperfect tense indicates, Enoch is involved in the 
process of composing a running account of human 
deeds and history.!? Playing the role elsewhere attrib- 
uted to the angels (see Excursus: Heavenly Books and 
the Angelic Scribes), he is the heavenly scribe who 
records the deeds that he sees in order to provide testi- 
mony for the judgment. The role may be a development 
of his role as the scribe who writes the angelic indict- 
ment in chap. 14. 

The closest and most detailed parallel to this idea 
occurs in the section of the Testament of Abraham that 
describes the heavenly judgment, at which Enoch pre- 
sents evidence from the books of human deeds that he 
has written (see §6.3.3.4). The idea is also attested in the 
long text form of 2 Enoch 36:2-3. After Enoch transmits 
his books to his children, he ascends to heaven a second 
time to write down everything that happens on earth, 
and to serve as God’s witness at the judgment. Although 
2 Enoch and the Testament of Abraham are usually dated 
much later than Jubilees,'* Jub. 4:23 may epitomize a 
longer tradition that surfaces again in these two works. 
A form of that tradition may be hidden elsewhere in 
1 Enoch (see §3.1.2.2). In the Animal Vision he sees 
himself ascend to paradise before the flood (87:3-4), 
where he views the history of humanity, pleads like an 
angel (89:57-58), and returns to earth in connection with 
the judgment of the deeds that he had seen (see comm. 
on 90:31). This same process of ascending, seeing the 
deeds of humanity, and returning to earth appears in 
the broader framework of 1 Enoch. In 81:1—82:4 + 91:1- 
10, 18-19 + 93:1-10; 91:11-17, Enoch inspects the heav- 


13 On this role see VanderKam, Enoch, 185. 


14 On the problems of dating these texts, see below, 


§6.2.11 and §6.3.3.3, respectively. 
15  VanderKam, Enoch, 187. 
16 VanderKam, A Man, 117. 


17 Fora Qumran “Pseudo-Jubilees” text (4Q227) 
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enly tablets and their record of all the deeds of human- 
ity and returns to earth to recount their content to his 
sons. 

Finally, Jub. 4:25 refers to Enoch’s burning incense 
“on the mount,” presumably the Garden of Eden.'? The 
priestly activity is consonant with 1 Enoch 13, where 
Enoch acts as a mediator for the rebel angels (see comm. 
on 13:4-5). It may also fit with Enoch’s assuming the 
angelic function of heavenly scribe (see Excursus: Heav- 
enly Books and Angelic Scribes). Enoch’s location in the 
heavenly sanctuary is also consonant with his presence 
there in chap. 14 and 87:34.16 
6.2.3.3.4. Enoch as Witness and the Author of a Testimony 
The terms “testimony” and “testify” appear four times 
with reference to Enoch’s written accounts of all the 
deeds of all generations of humanity until the day of 
judgment. In 4:18 and 10:17 the terms are not associated 
with a particular writing. In 4:19 they refer to his record 
of the Animal Vision, and in 4:24 they denote the book 
he writes as heavenly scribe.!” In 7:38-39 Noah, near the 
time of his death, commands his sons, as Enoch had 
commanded and testified to his son Methuselah and his 
sons' sons, and as Methuselah had commanded Lamech, 
and Lamech, Noah. Thus testimony involves not only a 
record of deeds but deathbed commandments that 
specify what such deeds should be. 

In this context Enoch's written works are presented as 
typical testamentary material.!? The father commands 
the children how to live and foresees that they will not 
heed his word. Because they have been told about this 
ahead of time, both the commandments and the predic- 
tions will serve as testimony against them. The prototype 
for this concept appears in the last chapters of Deuteron- 
omy, with reference to Moses' predictions about Israel's 
future. This biblical text has affected the wording and 
shaping of the Enochic corpus itself, just as the wording 
of the Jubilees passages reflects the wording of the testa- 
mentary section in 1 Enoch 81:1—82:4 (see Introduction 
to chaps. 81-82). What is striking about the Jubilees pas- 


identical with any of them, that also mentions 
Enoch’s testifying, see VanderKam, “Jubilees,” DJD 
13:171-75; and the discussion of it in idem, A Man, 
128-29. 

18 On the form of the testament, see Introduction to 
comm. on chaps. 81-82, n. 7. 
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sages is their definition of Enoch’s writings as “testi- 
mony,” their statement that Enoch was the first to write 
a testimony (or testament), and their description of the 
universal import of this testimony. Enoch is a patriarch, 
whose writings affect all humanity. His children are all 
human beings of all generations until the judgment. 
Moses wrote the law and testimony for Israel, but 
Enoch’s commands and predictions are relevant for all. 
In this respect, he is nonpareil, because he is the law- 
giver, prophet, and witness who speaks to all. There can 
be no competition between Enochic and Mosaic tradi- 
tion, because they are of different sorts. 


6.2.4. The Genesis Apocryphon 

The Genesis Apocryphon, extant in only one copy, from 
Qumran Cave 1, reflects the influence of the Enochic 
tradition in several ways.!? Its opening columns (1Q20) 
probably told the story of the watchers and the 
women.?? Columns 1-5 recounted the story of Noah's 
birth in a fuller form than in 1 Enoch 106-107. This ver- 
sion appears to be dependent on 1 Enoch 106-107 
rather than on a common source, and, in any event, the 
Apocryphon’s version of Enoch's oracle was longer than 
in 1 Enoch 106-107. The story of Noah's life (see col. 6) 
employs terminology at home in the Epistle of Enoch.?! 
The story of Abram and Sarai in Egypt (cols. 19-20) has 
been influenced by the plot and language of the story of 
the watchers and the women. As a running revision of 
episodes in Genesis, the Apocryphon recalls the narra- 
tive parts of the Book of Jubilees, though scholars debate 
the precise relationship between these texts.?? Nonethe- 
less, although it depends on a work that knows, respects, 
and uses the Enochic tradition (see 86.2.3), the Apoc- 


19 This section summarizes my article “Patriarchs Who 21 


ryphon’s use of these traditions has not been mediated 
through Jubilees.?? Thus Jubilees and the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon are related examples of the ongoing life of the 
Enochic tradition. 


6.2.5. The Aramaic Levi Document 

An association between Enochic tradition and the Qum- 
ran Aramaic Levi document is indicated by the similarity 
between the account of Levi's call to be high priest and 
Enoch's commissioning as prophet to the rebel watch- 
ers, although this association must be deduced in part 
from the Greek Testament of Levi, which is Christian in 
its present form.?* Points of similarity include the setting 
of both texts in Upper Galilee near Mount Hermon, a 
heavenly ascent for the purpose of commissioning, and 
the polemics against the Jerusalem priests (see comm. 
on chaps. 13-14, passim). 


6.2.6. Enoch at Qumran 

Qumran provides an identifiable location in ancient 
Judaism for the substantial use and influence of the 
Enochic traditions.” The evidence is diverse. Cave 4 
yielded eleven manuscripts of various parts of 1 Enoch, 
dating from the early second century B.C.E. to the early 
first century c.E. (see §2.1.2.1-2). Also preserved are 
fragments of nine manuscripts of the Enochic Book of 
Giants, dating from the first half of the first century 
B.C.E. to the early first century c.r. (see §2.1.2.3). Thus 
the Enochic tradition was alive and well at Qumran, 
although extant copies from the first century c.E. have 
been found for only the Book of the Luminaries and the 
Book of Giants. The complete absence of any fragments 
of the Book of Parables at Qumran suggests that the 


Nickelsburg, "Patriarchs," 155 n. 39. 
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Worry about Their Wives: A Haggadic Tendency in 
the Genesis Apocryphon,” in Michael E. Stone and 
Esther G. Chazon, eds., Biblical Perspectives: Early 
Use and Interpretation of the Bible in Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the First International Sympo- 
sium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Associated Literature, 12-14 May, 1996 
(STDJ 27; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 137-58. For introduc- 
tory matters see Nickelsburg, “Bible Rewritten,” 
104-7. 

Professor Bruce Zuckerman has suggested to me 
that the name MMT can be reconstructed in 
1Q20. 
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See Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 16-17; see also 
Jonas Greenfield and Elisha Qimron, “The Genesis 
Apocryphon Col. XII,” Abr-Nahrain Sup 3 (1992) 76. 
For example, Jubilees does not use the divine names 
that the Genesis Apocryphon has in common with 
1 Enoch. 

For the Qumran mss. of this document (40213- 
215), see Michael E. Stone, DJD 22:1-72. 

This section summarizes my article “The Books of 
Enoch at Qumran: What We Know and What We 
Need to Think About,” in Bernd Kollmann, Wolf- 
gang Reinbold, and Annette Steudel, eds., Antikes 
Judentum und Frühes Christentum: Festschrift für Hart- 


Parables were composed outside Qumran, though in 
circles that transmitted the Book of the Watchers—a 
work that itself was composed outside Qumran before 
the establishment of the community there.?9 

The influence of the Enochic tradition at Qumran is 
evident also in the community's possession of (multiple 
copies of) texts that employ or quote from the Enochic 
texts. These include the Book of Jubilees (eight copies) 
and a related text (three copies),?? the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (one copy),? a fragmentary Hebrew text from 
Cave 1 that contained a form of the story of the watch- 
ers very close to 1 Enoch 6-11 (1019),? a peser on the 
story of the watchers (40180-181),? a commentary or 
expansion on the Apocalypse of Weeks (4Q247),?! and 
the Damascus Document (eight copies),? which knows 
the story of the rebellion of the watchers and a tradition 
about the giants (CD 2:16-20; see comm. on 7:2) and 
also appeals to the authority of the Book of Jubilees (CD 
16:2-4).°? Alongside these texts that explicitly use the 
Enochic tradition are several others that appear to have 
employed the tradition, while ascribing it to others or 
using them anonymously. These include: the Aramaic 
Levi Document (see above); 1QH 12[4]:29-40, which 
presents an anthropologized form of the eschatological 
tradition in 1 Enoch 1-5;°* and the Book of Daniel, 


mut Stegemann zum 65. Geburtstag (BZNW 97; Berlin: 32 


de Gruyter, 1999) 99-113. 


26 Milik (Enoch, 91-98) argues that the absence of the 33 
Parables at Qumran indicates that they are later 
Christian compositions. For a discussion and some 34 
bibliography, see Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 


221-23 and 228 nn. 29-34. 


27 For the Cave 4 copies, see VanderKam, DJD 


13:1-185. 


28 Fora text, translation, and commentary, see 
Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon. For the publication of 
substantial new material previously illegible, see 
Greenfield and Qimron, "Genesis Apocryphon," 35 
70-77; and Matthew Morgenstern, Elisha Qimron, 
and Daniel Sivan (with an appendix by Gregory 
Bearman and Sheila Spiro), “The Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Columns of the Genesis Apocryphon,” Abr- 


Nahrain 33 (1995) 30-52. 


29 Published by J. T. Milik in DJD 1:84, 152. 
30 Milik, Enoch, 248-53; Devorah Dimant, “The 
‘Pesher on the Periods’ (4Q180) and 4Q181,” JOS 9 
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whose vision of the heavenly throne room in chap. 7 is 
based on the account in 1 Enoch 14 (see comm. on 
14:8—16:4, n. 6). 

In addition to the use of Enochic literary traditions at 
Qumran, attested in the manuscript collections in Caves 
l and 4, we should note two descriptions of the commu- 
nity’s origins found in sectarian texts that parallel 
descriptions of origins in 1 Enoch (CD 1:3-16 and 1QS 
8:5-7; cf. 1 Enoch 90:6-7; 93:7-10 + 91:11). Both sets of 
passages place the texts in a community that construes 
itself as the eschatological Israel constituted by divine 
revelation.” 

The proliferation of Enochic and quasi-Enochic 
material in the Qumran library suggests two scenarios. 
(1) The Qumran community attracted people who 
prized the Enochic texts and others closely related to 
them, and who brought their copies of these texts with 
them. (2) The community provided an ambience that 
fostered the copying and use of these texts and the 
incorporation of their traditions into new texts. 

The Enochic texts and others related to them proba- 
bly served several functions at the Qumran commu- 
nity.?° (1) The Enochic and calendrical material was 
fundamental for community life and religious obser- 
vances. (2) Multiple copies of works like the component 


40266-2738, published by Joseph M. Baumgartner, 
DJD 18. 

See also 40228, published by VanderKam, DJD 
13:177-85. 

See George W. E. Nickelsburg, "The Qumranic 
Transformation of a Cosmological and Eschatologi- 
cal Tradition (1QH 4:29-40),” in Julio Trebolle Bar- 
rera and Luis Vegas Montaner, eds., The Madrid 
Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March 
1991 (2 vols.; STDJ 11:1-2; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 
649-59. 

For a fuller treatment of the issues in the rest of this 
section, see George W. E. Nickelsburg, *1 Enoch 
and Qumran Origins: The State of the Question 
and Some Prospects for Answers," in Kent Harold 
Richards, ed., SBLSP 25 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986) 341-60. See also, idem, "Religious Exclu- 
sivism." On the texts that describe the community 
as a "planting," see Patrick A. Tiller, “The ‘Eternal 
Planting’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” DSD 4 (1997) 


(1979) 77-102; VanderKam, A Man, 123-25. 312-35. 
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parts of 1 Enoch, of Daniel, the Aramaic Levi Docu- 
ment, and the Testament of Amram indicate that these 
apocalyptic texts were wholly compatible with the world- 
view and religious thought of the community in several 
ways. (a) They informed and undergirded the commu- 
nity’s high eschatological consciousness; (b) they 
informed and supported the community’s dualistic cos- 
mology; (c) they were consonant with Qumranic claims 
to possess special revelation. (3) The story of the watch- 
ers and the women spoke to several central concerns of 
the community. It provided a warning against human 
immorality and heresy, a critique of the perceived pollu- 
tion of the Jerusalem cult, and an aetiology of the 
demonic realm that played an important role in the 
Qumran worldview. 

These parallels and connections notwithstanding, the 
Qumranites developed their own profile and identity as 
an eschatologial community, which was committed to 
observance of their own version of divine law. Three 
aspects of the Qumranic profile differ from their coun- 
terparts in 1 Enoch. (1) Although the Qumran corpus 
contains many sapiential texts,?" many other texts attest 
that the notion of covenant and adherence to the Mosaic 
Torah stood at the heart of their Israelite self-identity in 
a way that is strikingly absent in 1 Enoch’s sapiential 
ethic and eschatology (see above §4.2.5.1-6). (2) The 
myth of demonic origins and operations in 1QS 3-4 dif- 
fers from the explanation offered in the versions of the 
story of the watchers in 1 Enoch and Jubilees.® (3) In 
their later history, the Qumranites tied their eschatology 
to the biblical prophets rather than to primordial, pseu- 
donymous Enochic revelation (see §5.1.1), in keeping 
with the developing authority of the texts that would 
constitute the Hebrew Bible. 


6.2.7. The Wisdom of Solomon 

Both the figure of Enoch and the Enochic traditions are 
crucial for the author of the Wisdom of Solomon. 
Enoch is removed from his traditional place in the list of 


37 For these texts see DJD 20 and 24. 


38 See the discussion by Paul J. Kobelski, Melchizedek 4] 
and Melchiresa‘ (CBOMS 10; Washington, D.C.: 42 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981) 


49-98. 


39 David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB 43; Gar- 


den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1979) 139-40. 
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the righteous in chap. 10 and is cited in 4:10-15 as the 
prime example of the exalted righteous one who is cen- 
tral to chaps. 2-5.?? Although the author alludes to Gen 
5:24, several features of his Enochic profile differ from 
the brief biblical notice. The explicit location of Enoch’s 
life and departure in a time of wickedness reflects post- 
biblical tradition (e.g., 1 Enoch 106:13; contrast 1 Enoch 
93:3-4). Different from known early traditions, however, 
the author sees Enoch’s removal as a way to preserve the 
patriarch’s righteousness from contamination. Although 
this idea is paralleled in Philo and the rabbis (see §6.2.8, 
14), it appears to be an ad hoc interpretation intended 
to provide a precedent for the short lives of the righ- 
teous—a special concern in Wis 4:7-9. This use of the 
Enoch figure, which has been informed by the use of 
language from Isa 57:1-2,*° also diverges from the 
Enochic tradition, and its portrayal of Enoch is unique. 
In addition to demonstrating an interest in the figure 
of Enoch, the Wisdom of Solomon draws on traditions 
found in the Enochic corpus. Most striking are the paral- 
lels between the story of the scene of the righteous one’s 
exaltation in Wis 4:20—5:8 and the description of 
enthronement of the Chosen One in 1 Enoch 62-63.*! 
Pseudo-Solomon's use of Davidic royal traditions (albeit 
to democratize them) also fits with the Parables' confla- 
tion of Servant and royal traditions.*? By construing this 
exaltation as part of the broader portrayal of the humili- 
ation and exaltation of the righteous one, the Wisdom 
of Solomon is more faithful to the Isaianic source of 
both texts. Thus Wisdom's simple dependence on the 
Parables is not indicated. But Wisdom's citing of Enoch 
as the prime example of the exalted righteous one and 
the Parables' identification of Enoch as the Chosen One 
(chap. 71) suggest that there was some contact with 
Enochic tradition at this point. Further evidence of this 
contact appears in Wis 2:1—4:9, whose form, content, 
and wording evidence some striking parallels with 
1 Enoch 102:6—103:15,* and in 1 Enoch 108:8-9, 13, 
whose parallels to the early chapters of the Wisdom of 


40  Ibid., 140. 

Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 62-65. 

On the Hellenistic background of this notion, see 
James M. Reese, Hellenistic Influence on the Book of 
Wisdom and Its Consequences (AnBib 41; Rome: Bibli- 
cal Institute, 1970) 71-87. 

43  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 128-29. For a broader set 


Solomon seem to attest common tradition (see comm. 
on 108:7-10, 11-13). 

The detailed parallels stand in the framework of a 
broader set of similarities between 1 Enoch and the Wis- 
dom of Solomon. Wisdom’s philosophical overlay and 
rhetoric notwithstanding, its dualistic worldview, medi- 
ated by a revealed knowledge of heavenly mysteries, its 
interest in cosmological secrets, and its focus on theod- 
icy and eschatology closely parallel 1 Enoch’s construc- 
tion of reality.** In addition, it parallels 1 Enoch by 
rooting ethics in a sapiential tradition rather than in the 
Mosaic Torah (see §5.1.1.2-4). That the Wisdom of 
Solomon never refers to Enoch by name is a function of 
the author's expunging all proper names from his text.“ 
At the same time, it allows him to celebrate his own sapi- 
ential hero, Solomon. This, in turn, fits with his broad 
use of democratized royal traditions, especially in chaps. 
1-9. 


6.2.8. Philo of Alexandria 

Although there is no evidence that Philo knew 

1 Enoch,* his interpretation of Gen 6:1-4 knows and 
interprets the reading @yyeAou Tov deov found in a 
good number of Greek biblical mss. In Gig. 2-4 (886-18), 
he states that souls, demons, and angels are names for 
the same thing, and he interprets Gen 6:1-4 to refer to 
the descent of certain souls into human bodies (see 
below, §6.3.2.13 on Origen). In Q. Gen. 1.92, he recog- 
nizes that "angels of God" translates "sons of God" and 
provides the earliest evidence for interpreting the latter 
expression to refer to "good and excellent men" (LCL 
Sup. 1:61), who will eventually be identified with the 
Sethites.*? 


6.2.9. Josephus 
Josephus appears to know a complex interpretive tradi- 
tion of Gen 6:1-4 (Ant. 1.2.2-3.1 8868-74).*? The prog- 


of comparisons, see C. Larcher, Etudes sur le Livre de 46 


la Sagesse (Paris: Gabalda, 1969) 103-12. 


44 See John J. Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation: Jewish 47 
Wisdom and Apocalyptic in the Hellenistic Age,” 
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eny of Seth, he states, were learned and virtuous, and 
part of their learning included “the science of the heav- 
enly bodies and their orderly array” (cogíav Te THY mepi 
TQ OVPAVLA kai THY TOUTAV Óvakóoumauv; translation in 
LCL 4:33). This knowledge they preserved on two stelae 
that would withstand destruction by fire or water. The 
Sethites, however, fell into sin. Josephus proves this by 
citing Genesis and interpreting “angels of God” to refer 
to the Sethites. The tradition about the stelae is paral- 
leled in two texts: in Adam and Eve 50 Eve commands 
her children, including Seth, to write the events of 
Adam’s and her lives on two stelae; in Jub. 8:14 Kainam 
discovers an astrological inscription left by the watchers 
before the flood. Thus Josephus conflates the Enochic 
tradition about the watchers mating with women and 
instructing them with a Sethite tradition about stelae, 
and then he interprets Genesis 6 to refer to the Sethites 
rather than to the watchers. He does not seem to be 
aware of the Enoch provenance of the story of the 
watchers (cf. Ant. 1.3.4 885; 9.2.2 §28).*9 


6.2.10. 4 Ezra 11-13 and 2 Baruch 

4 Ezra 11-13, written ca. 95 c.E.,?? is an interpretation of 
Daniel 7 that portrays the “son of man" figure with char- 
acteristics drawn from Davidic royal texts and, perhaps, 
Second Isaiah's Servant tradition.?! This conflation indi- 
cates the ongoing life of the conflate tradition about the 
Chosen One preserved in the Enochic Book of Parables. 
A parallel contemporary tradition is found in 2 Baruch 
36-40, whose descriptions of the Messiah are tied to an 
interpretation of Daniel 7. 


6.2.11. 2 Enoch 

This text of uncertain date and provenance, composed 

in Greek and preserved in Old Church Slavonic in two 
: 4 — 

major text forms, provides the best example of a docu- 


ment that has been influenced byan Enochic corpus 


On the figure of Enoch in Philo, see VanderKam, A 
Man, 148-52. 

See Gedaliahu A. G. Stroumsa, Another Seed: Studies 
in Gnostic Mythology (NHS 24; Leiden: Brill, 1984) 
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(Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1964) 272. 
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VanderKam, A Man, 153. 

Stone, Fourth Ezra, 9-10. 

51 See the discussion in ibid., 207-13; and on this 
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very similar to 1 Enoch. As a whole it is shaped as a tes- 
tamentary account, which is more explicit than it is in 1 
Enoch (cf. §3.1.3.1). Enoch is the first person narrator 
throughout. The angels appear to him in a dream (cf. 

1 Enoch 12) and instruct him to prepare for his depar- 
ture (2 Enoch 1-2). He ascends to heaven, has a vision of 
God, and is commissioned to write his books (chaps. 
3-36; cf. 1 Enoch 12-35). He is then brought down to 
earth and given a period of time to instruct his children 
(2 Enoch 36-66; cf. 1 Enoch 81:1—82:4; 91-105). The 
account of his removal from earth (2 Enoch 67), which is 
missing in 1 Enoch (unless chap. 71—a secondary addi- 
tion to the Book of Parables—preserves an earlier, 
related tradition), concludes the Enochic narrative. 
However, the story of the miraculous conception and 
birth of Melchizedek (2 Enoch 71) is the counterpart of 

1 Enoch 106-107. 

The purpose of Enoch’s ascent is the acquisition and 
recording of information of importance for Enoch’s 
family and spiritual descendants. This information, 
which relates to the cosmos and God’s creation of it, as 
well as to eschatology, is obtained on the way up through 
the spheres and at the throne of God (chaps. 3-37). In 
its form—an ascent that culminates at the divine throne 
with a commissioning—this section corresponds to 
1 Enoch 12-16. Enoch’s journey to places of cosmologi- 
cal and eschatological significance corresponds to the 
journeys described in 1 Enoch 17-19 and 20-36 and to 
the detailed accounts in 1 Enoch 72-77. 

The cosmological and eschatological contents of the 
various spheres are described by means of the same liter- 
ary forms that 1 Enoch employs to recount their respec- 
tive counterparts. Enoch’s visions of the celestial 
phenomena in the first and fourth heavens (chaps. 3-6, 
11-17), like their counterparts in 1 Enoch 17:1—18:6, 
33-36, and 72-77, are related in a straightforward man- 
ner. He sees (or the angels show him) certain heavenly 
phenomena, which he recognizes, names, and describes. 
When the seer describes the visions of eschatological 


import in the second, third, and fifth heavens (2 Enoch 
7-10, 18), he employs the form familiar from the visions 
in 1 Enoch 18:6—19:2 and especially chaps. 21-27 and 
32: journey, vision, seer’s comment or question, inter- 
pretation (see Introduction to chaps. 20-36, § Literary 
Form and Structure). In his description of the rebel 
angels, the seer distinguishes between two groups (as 
does 1 Enoch): the grigori (€ypnyopou=“watchers”), who 
sinned with the women (2 Enoch 18); and their 
“brethren” (18:7), called “apostates” (chap. 7), who may 
correspond to the angels as revealers. Significant for this 
author's purpose are his descriptions of paradise and 
hell in the third heaven (chaps. 8-10). The complemen- 
tary lists of sins and good deeds in these chapters corre- 
spond to similar lists in Enoch's instruction later in the 
book and reflect the strong ethical emphasis in the 
book.55 

Enoch's ascent terminates in the divine throne room 
in the seventh heaven (in the tenth heaven in the long 
recension, which adds 21:6—22:1a). Although the scene 
closely parallels 1 Enoch 14:15—16:4, here Enoch is com- 
missioned not to take a book of indictment back to the 
^watchers" (1 Enoch 13:10—14:1), but to write books of 
cosmological and ethical teaching. Before he does this, 
he is transformed into the glory of an angel, an event 
that corresponds to Enoch's appointment as Son of Man 
in 1 Enoch 71. After the seer has copied these 366 
books at the angel's dictation, the scene climaxes with 
God's lengthy account of creation—heretofore unknown 
even to the angels (2 Enoch 24-30). Commenting on his 
own narrative, God stresses his uniqueness as Creator 
and his total sovereignty in the heavens (chap. 33), and 
he reveals that the flood will come because the human 
race refuses to acknowledge him as the one God (chap. 
34). As a remedy for this situation God commissions 
Enoch to bring to earth books that stress creation as a 
rationale for ethics.°* 

Enoch’s instruction is an epitome of the books he has 
written, and it is divided into three parts (chaps. 39-56, 


issue, Nickelsburg, “Son of Man,” 140-41. 
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57-63, 64-65). The first part is addressed to his chil- 
dren, although it has no formal introduction in the pre- 
sent state of the short recension. Enoch asserts the 
divine origin and universality of his knowledge (cf. the 
parallels between chaps. 33-40 and 1 Enoch 81, 91, 93 
discussed at comm. on 93:11-14), and he interweaves 
descriptions of the celestial and eschatological phenom- 
ena he has seen with ethical exhortations in the form of 


blessings and curses that correspond to the exhortations 
and woes of 1 Enoch 94-104. 


6.2.12. 3 Enoch 
3 Enoch is a complex, layered text of Jewish Merkabah 


traditions that was composed probably in the fifth or 
sixth century C.E. and that indicates some loose knowl- 
Sage of the Enochic tradition.’ Of special interest are 
similarities to the angelology of 1 Enoch and parallels to 


the accounts:of Enoch’s ascent in 1 Enoch 14-16 and 71. 
Especially cis d the similarity between Enoch's 


3-15, which. parallels Enoch’s appointment 2 as Son of | of 
Man in | Enoch 71 (though the term is not used in in 

3 Enoch) and his transformation into angelic glory in 

2 Enoch 22. This connection between Enoch and the 
angels z also parallels the ascription of angelic functions 
to Enoch in the Book of Jubilees (see §6.2.3.3.3) and the 


Testament of Abraham (see §6.3.3.3). 


6.2.13. The Targumim 

The Targumim of Gen 6:1-4 tend to override the 
angelic interpretation of “sons of God,” rendering the 
biblical expression as “sons of the nobles” or “sons of 
the judges.”°® Targum Pseudo-Jonathan is more com- 
plex, however. Its rendering of vv 2 and 4 knows the 
Enochic traditions: “The sons of the nobles saw that the 
daughters of men were beautiful (they painted their eyes 
and adorned their hair and walked about naked), and 
they thought about indulging in sex and took wives for 
themselves from all that they desired. . . . Shemihazai 


55 Fora detailed introduction and a translation, see 57 
Philip Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) 
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56 See Alexander, “Targumim”; and Stroumsa, Another 
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midrash about Shemihazai and Azazel in Milik, 


Enoch, 321-31. 
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6.2.14. The Rabbis : 
Although the rabbis tended to reject the angelic inter- 
pretation of Gen 6:1-4,?" an occasional hint of the tradi- 
tion about the rebel angels occurs in the rabbinic 
writings. In b. Nid. 61a the giants Sihon and Og are said 
to be descendants of Shamhazi, and in b. Yoma 67b 
Azazel is associated with Azael.°® Enoch himself, how- 
ever, is scarcely mentioned in the early rabbinic tradi- 
tion, and Gen. Rab. 5:24 indicates some distinctly 
negative attitudes toward the patriarch.?? Although this 
is consonant with broader negative attitudes toward 
apocalyptic literature among the rabbis, it should be set 


side- de-by-side with the high valuation of Enoch in 3 Enoch, 
wien derives from circles that cherished Merkabah mys- 


. ticism (see BODNE) —— 


6.2.15. Synthesis 
The texts I have surveyed indicate in various places 
knowledge and use of almost the whole Enochic corpus. 
Jubilees refers to the Book of the Luminaries, the Book 
of the Watchers, the Animal Vision, and if not the whole 
Epistle, the Apocalypse of Weeks and the corpus's shape 
as a testimony. The Qumran Mss. attest all of the corpus 
except the Parables and chap. 108. 2 Enoch knows the 
corpus's shape as a testament, possibly with the Parables 
in their present location. The Wisdom of Solomon 
attests the traditions about the Son of Man, probably in 
an Enochic context, and the same tradition reappears in 
4 Ezra and 2 Baruch; in the Aramaic Levi Document, the 
tradition of Enoch's call is applied to Levi. 

The tradition about the watchers' intercourse with 
women appears in Jubilees, the Genesis Apocryphon, the 
Damascus Document, 4180-181, and Josephus. As an 


Alexander, “Targumim,” 62-63; Stroumsa, Another 
Seed, 25, 129. 
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interpretation of Genesis 6, it is reflected back into the 
Greek translation of that text. A developing countertra- 
dition, identifying “the sons of God” in Genesis as sons 
of Seth or other humans, first appears in Philo and Jose- 
phus and continues in the Targumim and the rabbis. 
That their mating with women generated a horde of 
demons whose activity continues until the eschaton is 
central to Jubilees’ revision of Genesis and Exodus, and it 
appears in 40180-181, where Asael is identified as 
Azazel. The watchers' primordial sin, determinative of 
evils to come, is construed as forbidden revelation in 
Jubilees, Josephus (now attributed to the sons of Seth), 
and, indirectly, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. The older tra- 
dition that God sent the angels to instruct humanity in 
righteousness, implied in 1 Enoch, is explicit in Jubilees. 
The story of the watchers as a paradigm of sin and pun- 
ishment is appealed to in the Damascus Document and 
Sirach. 

Enoch's authority as the recipient and revealer of cor- 
rect astronomy and a right calendar is foundational to 
Jubilees and is known by Pseudo-Eupolemus. Enoch is the 
recipient and transmitter of eschatological revelation in 
Jubilees and the Genesis Apocryphon, and the eschato- 
logical character of his writings was doubtless crucial at 
Qumran. Cut loose from the name Son of Man, the 
eschatological revelations about the Son of Man have a 
significant afterlife in the Wisdom of Solomon, 4 Ezra, 
and 2 Baruch. Enoch's role as scribe, which 1 Enoch 
relates specifically only to his writing of the angelic peti- 
tion and in general to his authorship of the whole cor- 
pus, is mentioned in Jubilees also with reference to his 
role as the recorder of the sins of humanity. This func- 
tion expands the angelic character of his activity, as does 
Jubilees’ reference to his service as priest in paradise. His 
metamorphosis into an angel is explicit in the final stra- 
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60 On the modern Ethiopian canon, see R. W. Cowley, 


tum of the Parables and may be implied in Wisdom 5, 
where the righteous one—whose paradigm was Enoch—is 
exalted among the sons of God and holy ones. It will be 
developed in both 2 Enoch and 3 Enoch. 

To what extent 1 Enoch functioned as authoritative 
scripture among Jews is uncertain. It has that role for 
the author of Jubilees, and for awhile it must have had 
that character at Qumran. Both instances involve per- 
sons and communities that were the spiritual descen- 
dants of the authors and first audiences of the Enochic 
texts. In the Wisdom of Solomon, 4 Ezra, and 2 Baruch, 
the Enochic traditions are transformed and reused in 
pseudepigraphic contexts, in revised and interpreted 
form, as authoritative accounts of God’s activity as judge 
and savior. The exclusion of the Enochic works from the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible was probably due to complex 
factors in the sociology and religious thought : and prac- 
tice of late Second Temple Judaism. Among these would 
have been the rabbis’ d dissociation from the apocalyptic 
circles that created and cherished these works and, with 
the « exception of the undisputed Daniel, their disinclina- 
tion toward apocalyptic speculation and the authority 
that -undergirded its 


6.3. Early Christianity 


Among twentieth-century Christians, only the Ethiopian 
Church and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day | ^( 
Saints consider the Enochic writings to be authori ita- 
tive.9? Otherwise, to the extent they are even known, 
they are viewed at best as a curiosity. 

The situation was altogether different in the early 
centuries of the Common Era. Because the early church 
arose in the circles of apocalyptic Judaism, the Enochic 
texts and traditions were known and significantly influ- 
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enced early Christian thought. Sometimes the knowl- 


edge of specific texts was direct; in other cases influence 
was indirect. Enochic idéas about the Chosen One/Son 
of Man Teft their mark on first-century Christian escha- 
tology and christology. In the following two centuries 


various sectors of the Western church and their intellec- 


tual Teaders alternatively embraced andl —— 
selves from the Enochic tradition. :rtullan and 
Origen, in particular, turned to the primordial prophet 
as an authority to undergird their teaching. In time, 
however, the fortune of the Enochic traditions waned in 
catholic Christianity under the influence of Augustine, 
the church's increasing proclivity for philosophical the- 
ology, and the widespread use of the texts in heretical 
circles. EZ 

Two articles by H. J. Lawlor and James VanderKam— 
separated from one another by almost a century—have 
provided comprehensive treatments of the Christian 
usage of 1 Enoch.! Editions of 1 Enoch since 1897 have 
mainly taken over Lawlor’s list, prefacing it with a list of 
Jewish and NT texts that contain motifs or expressions 
found in 1 Enoch. 

In the present discussion of early Christian texts I 
confine my treatment of NT texts primarily to passages 
about the Son of Man, which are dependent on the tra- 
dition in the Book of Parables. I have written indepen- 
dently of VanderKam’s article and drew most of my 
post-NT citations citations from Lawlor’s article. The 
major additions to his compendious list come from the 
Nag Hammadi codices, unknown in 1897, and from 
Ethiopian sources, which Western editions of the book 
have almost uniformly ignored. The texts that I discuss 
include: quotations of 1 Enoch, whether or not the text 
identifies the Enochic source; material that derives ulti- 
mately from 1 Enoch, although this source is not identi- 
fied; explicit references to Enochic writings that cannot 
be certainly located; passages that may depend on 
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] Enoch. In addition to sketching a picture of the extent 
to which 1 Enoch and Enochic material was known and 
the regard and disregard in which it was held, in this sec- 
tion I consider the specific ways in which Christian 
authors used the Enochic materials. 


6.3.1. New Testament and Early Gospel Tradition 
Although Jude 14-15 is the only NT quotation of 
] Enoch, the influence of traditions from this collection 
is widespread. Most pervasive are the Son of Man chris- 
tologies that have influenced the Synoptic Gospels and 
their sources, the Fourth Gospel, the Pauline epistles, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, perhaps the Epistle of Jude, 
and the Book of Revelation. Many of these texts attest 
the conflation of Son of Man, messianic, and Servant 
traditions that characterized 1 Enoch's portrait of the 
Chosen One/Son of Man and its recurrence in 4 Ezra.9? 
6.3.1.1. Early Son of Man Christology 
The earliest explicit references to Jesus as Son of Man 
occur in Mark and in material derived from Q, the hypo- 
thetical sayings source that Matthew and Luke used 
along with Mark to create the major part of their 
Gospels. Mark 13:26 and 14:62 quote Dan 7:14 in their 
reference to the coming of the Son of Man. But the judi- 
cial function of the Son of Man in these passages and in 
Mark 8:38 and its Q parallel (Matt 10:32-33 | | Luke 12:8- 
9) reflects the interpretation of Daniel 7 in the Parables 
of Enoch rather than simple dependence on Daniel 7, 
where the one like a son of man is enthroned after the 
judgment. The connection between 1 Enoch 62-63 and 
Mark 8:38 par. is especially close; both portray the Son 
of Man as the heavenly vindicator of the persecuted 
righteous. Another indication of the influence of 
Enochic Son of Man traditions appears in the Q saying 
in Matt 24:26-27, 37-39| | Luke 17:22-37, where the days 
of the Son of Man are likened to the days of Noah. This 
typology of flood and final judgment is typical of the 


elsewhere in ancient texts or are too general to be 

certainly traced to 1 Enoch. 
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Enochic texts in general (see §4.2.4.4) and appears also 
in the Book of Parables (chaps. 53-57; 60-63). 

6.3.1.2. Mark 
Mark’s christology is a complex conflation of Son of 
Man traditions and the notion that Jesus is the Son of 
God. The latter term in Mark denotes Jesus’ status as a 
divine being. The ambiguous term “Son of Man” 
denotes the human being in whom the Son of God is 
incarnate but also suggests that this “son of man” will be 
the “Son of Man” who comes to judge. The two notions 
merge in 2:12, where “the son of man” already exercises 
“on earth” the authority that Dan 7:14 anticipates after 
his exaltation when he has come on the clouds of 
heaven. Similarly, in Mark 14:62, Jesus warns Caiaphas 
that he will see this human being as that Son of Man, 
who will judge him for rejecting Jesus’ claims to be Son 
of God and Messiah. The conflation of Son of Man 
terminology and Servant theology appears in Mark’s 
passion predictions (8:31; 9:12, 31; 10:33-35, 45). 

6.3.1.3. Matthew 
Matthew supplemented the Son of Man tradition he 
received from Mark and Q by recourse to additional 
Enochic traditions.°* Especially important is the great 
judgment scene in Matt 25:31-46, which reflects the cor- 
respondence between the Chosen One and the chosen 
ones in 1 Enoch 62-63.© In Matthew 25 people are 
judged on the basis of their positive or negative treat- 
ment of the Son of Man, which occurs when they 
respond to “the little ones," whose heavenly vindicator is 
the Son of Man. The reference to the Son of Man as 
"king" expresses the traditional conflation of Danielic 
and royal motifs. Matthew 10:32-33, a form of the saying 
attested in both Mark (8:38) and Q (cf. Luke 12:8-9), 
makes explicit the movement from an early tradition in 
which the Son of Man was to be Jesus' vindicator to the 
identification of Jesus as Son of Man and hence his own 
vindicator. This option, which differs from Matthew 25, 
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corresponds more to the form of the tradition in Wis- 
dom 2-5 (see 86.2.7) than its form in 1 Enoch 62-63. In 
addition to Matthew's use of Enochic Son of Man mater- 
ial, at 22:11-13 the evangelist may reflect knowledge of 
the Enochic myth of Asael.9 

6.3.1.4. Luke-Acts 
Although his eschatology seems to tone down the immi- 
nent expectation of the parousia in Mark, Luke contin- 
ues to employ the eschatological Son of Man traditions 
received from Mark and Q. In one tradition found nei- 
ther in Mark nor Matthew (Luke 18:1-8), a judge's 
response to the plea of an importunate widow is a foil to 
the coming of the Son of Man, who will vindicate his 
chosen ones. As both Luke 22:69 and Acts 7:56 indicate, 
Luke has radicalized eschatology by positing the present, 
or imminent, heavenly enthronement of the Son of Man 
(cf. also Matt 26:64 and 28:16, where the risen Christ 
describes himself in Danielic language about the 
enthroned son of man). This viewpoint is close to that of 
the Parables of Enoch, which guarantees the vindication 
of the righteous and chosen by reporting events that are 
already taking place in heaven (cf. 1 Enoch 61:8; 62:2; 
and 49:2, where the son of man stands in the presence 
of the Lord of Spirits, as he does in Acts 7:56). Another 
possible connection between Luke and the Parables is 
Luke's use of the terms *Righteous One" and *Chosen 
One" with reference to Jesus.5" Finally, in addition to the 
use of Son of Man traditions, Luke's treatment of the 
topic of riches, the rich, and God's judgment indicates 
many similarities to the Epistle of Enoch, and he may 
well have known that text or read it at one time.9? 

6.3.1.5 John 
John’s use of “Son of Man" is integral to his many- 
faceted portrait of Jesus. The term is usually accompa- 
nied by elements familiar from Jewish traditions or the 
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Synoptic Son of Man passages. It is associated with judg- 
ment (5:25-29, which echoes Dan 7:14; and John 9:35-39) 
and with Jesus’ humanity and his death. Most striking 
are his uses of the verbs toa (lift up, exalt, 3:13-16; 
8:28), which John uses only in conjunction with “Son of 
Man,” and 6o£dfo (glorify, 12:23-41; 13:31), which he 
apples to Jesus mainly in connection with his proper 
name or the term “Son of Man.” Both terms denote a 
status traditionally ascribed to the Son of Man in the 
future, but both are also used of the Servant of the Lord 
in the LXX of Second Isaiah.9? This tendency to make 
the Son of Man the subject of verbs that Second Isaiah 
applies to the Servant parallels the Synoptic tradition, 
especially the passion predications. Thus in his use of 
the Jewish tradition attested in the Book of Parables and 
4 Ezra, John employs the Enochic term *son of man" but 
with the nuance in Wisdom 2-5 that the exalted one is 
identical with the persecuted one. 

6.3.1.6. The Epistles of Paul 
Although the apostle Paul never uses the term "Son of 
Man" and never calls Jesus “the Chosen One,” his state- 
ments about Jesus' parousia and his function as eschato- 
logical judge appear to have been influenced by 
Synoptic Son of Man christology and thus mediately by 
the Enochic tradition. His earliest extant epistle, 1 Thes- 
salonians, is stamped by the expectation of the immi- 
nent parousia and a concern that Christians be worthy 
to stand in Christ's presence (1:10; 2:19-20; 3:13). The 
description of the parousia in 4:13-18, attributed to “a 
word of the Lord,” is related to the Markan apocalypse's 
description of the coming of the Son of Man (13:26-27), 
and 1 Thess 5:1-11 reflects the Q tradition in Matt 
24:43-44 | | Luke 12:39-40, while 1 Thess 5:17 recalls the 
conclusion of Luke's prediction of the future (Luke 
21:34-36). The description of the parousia in 1 Thessalo- 
nians 4 is complemented by 1 Cor 15:23-28, which 
employs language from the royal Psalm 110 and from 
two biblical texts that speak of the "son of man" (Dan 
7:14; Ps 8:6[5]). Psalm 8:6[5] seems to have been applied 
to the glorified Jesus by association with Daniel 7, and 
1 Cor 15:24 reverses language from Dan 7:14, so that 
the parousia is the moment when Jesus "gives" back to 
God the “kingdom” that God “gives” to one like a son of 
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man, according to Daniel 7. This happens after Jesus has 
defeated every “rule” and “power” (cf. Dan 7:14), which 
he does in his non-Danielic function as judge. The con- 
flation of Psalm 110 and Daniel 7 mirrors Mark 14:62, 
and the term “father” (1 Cor 15:24) suggests, in addi- 
tion, the title “Son of God” (e.g., Mark 8:38). 

The absence of the term “Son of Man” from the 
Pauline corpus can be ascribed to the expression’s 
incomprehensibility to Paul’s Gentile audience, whereas 
KUptoc (Lord) was both familiar and suitable to denote 
Jesus’ glorified state. This raises an additional question 
about the Aramaic expression Marana tha (Our Lord, 
come!). Does its reference to the Lord's coming imply 
Jesus’ exaltation and his coming as judge, and do these 
notions derive from a Son of Man tradition? 

One final possible parallel between Paul and Enochic 
tradition is in the Animal Vision. In the latter, an escha- 
tological figure is born as a white bull—as Adam was in 
this vision's allegory (90:37; cf. 85:1)—and all humanity 
is transformed into white bulls (90:30). This soteriologi- 
cal notion parallels Paul's understanding of Jesus as the 
second Adam, into whose image all believers (notably 
the Gentiles) will be transformed. 

6.3.1.7. Revelation 
The best literary analogy to the Johannine Apocalypse is 
the Enochic Book of Parables. Both texts describe the 
seer's ascent to heaven (Rev 4:1-2; 1 Enoch 39:3) and 
record similar throne visions (Rev 4:2-11; 1 Enoch 40:1- 
10), and both are dominated by heavenly and earthly 
visions of events relating to the judgment. John's knowl- 
edge of Synoptic Son of Man traditions is evident in 
both Rev 1:7 and 3:3. Moreover, the Apocalypse con- 
flates traditions about the Danielic Son of Man, the 
Davidic Messiah, and perhaps the Servant of Second 
Isaiah, thus indicating knowledge of a conflate tradition 
that parallels that attested in the Parables of Enoch and 
the contemporary apocalypse, 4 Ezra (see above, n. 51). 
Knowledge of another part of 1 Enoch is attested in Rev 
20:1-3, 10, where Satan is locked up in the pit for a thou- 
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sand years (cf. 1 Enoch 10:12-13), later to be pitched into 
eternal fiery destruction.” 

6.3.1.8. The Epistle of Jude 
The author of the Epistle of Jude has an especially close 
relationship to Enochic and other noncanonical tradi- 
tions. Verses 14-15 quote 1 Enoch 1:9 verbatim, describ- 
ing it as a prophecy of Enoch the seventh from Adam. 
For Jude the epiphanic protagonist in 1 Enoch is identi- 
fied as “the Lord, “ that is, Jesus (cf. vv 17, 25). This 
identification is paralleled in 1 Enoch 52:6, where the 
appearance of God in 1:9 is interpreted with reference 
to the appearance of the Chosen One. In addition, the 
author knows the story of the watchers’ rebellion and 
incarceration (Jude 6).and employs the tradition as an 
example of the divine punishment that will befall false 
teachers in the end time. This concern with false teach- 
ers is a feature of the Epistle of Enoch (see comm. on 
98:4)."! 

6.3.1.9. 2 Peter and 1 Peter 
Drawing on the Epistle of Jude, 2 Peter employs the 
story of the watchers' rebellion and imprisonment for 
purposes similar to Jude (2:4-5) and embellishes it with 
motifs from Greek myth.” 

The author of 1 Peter works from an apocalyptic 
worldview similar to that of 1 Enoch (see 84.1). The 
eschaton and the final judgment are imminent, and the 
reader can take comfort in the knowledge that, in spite 
of present tribulation, heaven holds a reward, as yet 
unseen, for the righteous (1:3-12). In addition, the 
author, alluding to the tradition about the watchers, 
attributes to Jesus a journey to the underworld that par- 
allels Enoch's interaction with the rebel watchers (3:19- 
20), and compares baptism to the purifying effects of 
the flood (cf. 10:21). With its criticism of braiding 
hair, decoration of gold, and wearing fine clothing, 1 Pet 
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3:3 may also reflect the story of the watchers. 1 Enoch 
8:1 includes gold ornamentation and dyes among the 
watchers' forbidden revelations. The ornamentation of 
hair, mentioned by Tertullian in a treatise heavily influ- 
enced by 1 Enoch (see 86.3.2.9), is also mentioned in a 
Jewish tradition that reflects 1 Enoch (Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 6:2; 
see above, 86.2.13). 

Finally, striking parallels between 1 Peter and 
1 Enoch 108 may indicate the Petrine author's knowl- 
edge of Enochic traditions (see Excursus: Parallels 
between 1 Enoch 108 and 1 Peter). 

6.3.1.10. The Church as the Eschatological 

Community of the Chosen Constituted by 

Revelation 
The Enochic authors believed that they were members 
of the eschatological community of the chosen consti- 
tuted by revelation (see §4.2.5.7). This revelation, 
although it was the possession of a select group of 
Israelites, was to be proclaimed to "all of the sons of the 
earth," in the hope that they too would be saved at the 
time of the judgment. The early church was governed by 
a similar idea. They were the chosen of the end time, 
commissioned to proclaim to all the Gentiles the escha- 
tological salvation that emanated from Israel. The 
authority for this mission is tied to a series of epiphanies 
in which the risen Lord appears for the purpose of com- 
missioning apostles to the Gentiles (Matt 28:16-20; Luke 
24; Gal 1:11-17), and the mandate reappears in the apoc- 
alyptic review of future history that Jesus recited on the 
Mount of Olives (Mark 13:10 par.). 

The parallels with the Enochic tradition should be 
noted with caution. The Enochic authors posited some 
sort of revealed law as the touchstone for salvation in the 
judgment. Nonetheless, the NT notion parallels 1 Enoch 
more closely than it does the Qumran community, 
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where eschatological awareness did not involve a mission 
to the Gentiles. The structural similarities between the 
Enochic and NT notions of eschatology and proclama- 
tion deserve closer study. 


6.3.2. Early Orthodox Tradition 

6.3.2.1. 1 Clement 19-20 
As part of his moral instruction, Clement of Rome (ca. 
100 c.E.) cites the example of the obedience of the inani- 
mate creation. The passage closely parallels 1 Enoch 2-5 
and 101 and seems to reflect knowledge of either 
] Enoch or a Jewish instructional tradition on which 
] Enoch also drew (see Excursus: Traditions about 
Nature's Obedience and Humanity's Disobedience). 

6.3.2.2. Papias 
According to Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 5.33.3) Papias, bishop 
of Hierapolis (ca. 130), attributed to Jesus of Nazareth a 
saying about the fecundity of the earth that derived orig- 
inally from 1 Enoch 10:19 (frg. 1).”* The extent of Jesus’ 
saying about the fertility of vine, seed, and oil exceeds 
even the proportions described in 2 Bar. 29:5, which 
itself multiplies astronomically the figures in 1 Enoch. 
Papias frg. 4 further indicates knowledge of the version 
of the watchers story that posits a divine commission 
that is violated (cf. Jub. 4:15; above, §6.2.3.2.1). "Papias 
says thus, word for word, “But to some of them--clearly 
the holy angels of old—he gave authority to give order 
(Staxoopnoewc) to the world, and he commanded them 
to exercise their authority well.’ And he says immedi- 
ately after that, ‘But it happened that their order (rá£tc) 
came to nothing.” 

6.3.2.3. The Epistle of Barnabas 
Writing ca. 135-38 c.£., probably in Egypt,” the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas paraphrases 1 Enoch 89:56, 
60, 66-67 with reference to the destruction of the 
temple, introducing his source with the formula, "For 
Scripture says" (Aéyeu yap 1) ypagn, 16:5). To support 
the notion of a new temple, he quotes loosely 1 Enoch 
91:13, again introducing it as Scripture (“For it is writ- 
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ten,” yéypatrat yap, 16:6). In Barn. 4:3 the author 
quotes a text of uncertain origin, which describes the 
tribulations of the end time, introducing it with the 
words, “concerning which it is written, as Enoch says.” 
Although the quotation may be spurious, the attribution 
to Enoch, alongside the genuine Enochic quotations, 
indicates that the author’s community ascribed scrip- 
tural authority to the writings of Enoch the prophet. 

6.3.2.4. The Apocalypse of Peter and The Gospel 

of Peter 
Composed in the first half of the second century C.E., 
perhaps in Egypt,” the Apocalypse of Peter, an account of 
his tour of hell, draws on the tradition of which the 
Book of the Watchers is a fountainhead.” The author 
seems also to have known the Book of Parables. Chapter 
4 parallels closely 1 Enoch 61:5, and Apocalypse of Peter 
13 appears to paraphrase 1 Enoch 62:15-16; 63:1, 7-9. 

The motif of Jesus’ journey to the underworld (see 

§6.3.1.9) recurs in the Gospel of Peter 39-42, where the 
object of his preaching is not “the spirits in prison” (i.e., 
the fallen angels), but *the dead" in general. The 
description of the two angels who accompany Jesus from 
the tomb is reminiscent of the two angels who accom- 
pany Enoch to heaven in 2 Enoch 1 and 3. The Gospel, 
composed in the second century, was known in Syria 
around 200 c.r. and in Egypt in the second or third 
century.’® An incomplete copy is preserved in the later 
Egyptian codex that also contains 1 Enoch 1-32 and the 
Apocalypse of Peter (which is also dependent on 1 Enoch, 
see 82.2.1). 

6.3.2.5. Justin Martyr 
In his Second Apology (5:2), written in Rome between 148 
and 161 c.r.,’° Justin ascribes the origins of sin to the 
watchers, referring to the angels’ assignment to look 
after humans and earthly things (ó deög... THY uev ràv 
Avdpunwv kai TGV UNO TOV oUpavOv mpÓvovav ayyeAOLG 
... Trapéóokev) (cf. Jub. 4:15; above, §6.2.3.2.1). His 
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knowledge of the story in 1 Enoch is evident in the 
details of his account. The angels had intercourse with 
women, thus violating their order (r&£tc; cf. 1 Enoch 
15:3-7), and they begat demons (1 Enoch 15:9—16:1). 
Moreover, they (the demons) revealed magic to humans 
(cf. 1 Enoch 7:1) and became the cause of all manner of 
sin (cf. 10:8). This focus on the havoc wreaked by the 
demonic progeny of the angels is consonant both with 
] Enoch 15:9—16:1 and the extension of the notion in 
Jubilees 10 (86.2.3.2.5). Justin recognizes the parallel 
between the story of the watchers and Greek myths 
about the amours of the gods (see comm. on chaps. 
6-11). Asserting the authority of the Jewish story, how- 
ever, he claims that the Greek poets and mythmakers 
ascribed to the gods the deeds of the wicked angels. 

6.3.2.6. Athenagoras 
In his Plea for the Christians (177 c.s.),9 this Athenian 
apologist devotes considerable space to the topic of the 
demons and their activity, also identifying them as the 
progeny of the rebel angels (chaps. 24-25). Like Justin 
he ascribes to the angels a responsibility to exercise 
divine providence (mpöVoL«) over creation. Their sin was 
to fall in love with virgins (cf. comm. on 15:4) and pro- 
create giants who constitute a demonic realm. Two 
details in Athenagoras's account parallel 1 Enoch. The 
angels are unable to ascend to or command a view of 
heaven (imepkUTTO), having fallen from there (cf. 
] Enoch 13:5 and 14:5). The demons are identified as 
the “souls” (Yuxat) of the giants, who “wander” 
(tAavaw) over the earth causing trouble (cf. 1 Enoch 
15:11—16:1). 

6.3.2.7. Irenaeus 
Irenaeus, a native of Asia Minor, probably Smyrna, who 
became bishop of Lyons (ca. 180 c.z.),5! makes several 
references to the sin of the angels (Adv. haer. 1.10.1, 3; 
1.15.6; 4.16.2; 4.36.4; 4.37.1, 6; Dem. 18). Although these 
references indicate knowledge of the tradition about the 
angels’ intercourse with women (4.36.4), different from 
Justin and Athenagoras, Irenaeus never attributes to 
them the begetting of children who would become a 
demonic horde that foster sin in the world. He cites the 
tradition, rather, to prove that sin, a function of free 
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will, meets with divine judgment. Irenaeus's knowledge 
of the Enochic source of the tradition about the angels is 
indicated in Adv. haer. 4.16.2: although he was a man, 
Enoch was sent as God's legate to announce judgment to 
the angels (1 Enoch 12:4-5; 13:4-7; 15:2). In addition, his 
reference to Enoch's role as witness at the judgment 
indicates knowledge of other traditions attested in 
Jubilees and the Testament of Abraham (see §6.2.3.3.3 and 
§6.3.3.3). His reference to Azazel in connection with 
astrological prognostication and the magical arts 
(1.15.6), while it does not correspond exactly with 

] Enoch 8:1, is close enough to indicate that the elder 
whom he cites had at least secondhand knowledge of the 
tradition. A final, clear reference to the Enochic tradi- 
tion appears in the Demonstration of the Apostolic Preach- 
ing 18, where he refers not only to "illicit unions" but 
also to many details in the lists of teaching in 1 Enoch 
8:1-3 and 9:8: roots, herbs, dyeing, cosmetics, sorcery, 
and hate-producing potions. 

6.3.2.8. Minucius Felix 

A distinguished lawyer who lived in Rome ca. 200,8? 
Minucius Felix composed a Latin apology for Christian- 
ity entitled Octavius after its Christian protagonist. In 
chap. 26 Octavius refutes his pagan opponents’ appeal 
to the use of divination by ascribing its origins to 
demons, “insincere, wandering spirits, degraded from 
their heavenly vigor by earthly stains and lusts” (Spiritus 
sunt insinceri, vagi, a caelesti vigore terrenis labibus et cupidi- 
tratibus degravati), weighed down and immersed by vices. 
Any direct association with 1 Enoch is tenuous. Author- 
ity for this view of demons is found by appeal to 
Socrates and Plato, not a surprising move in an argu- 
ment with a pagan. Nonetheless, Minucius's reference to 
the defilement of the fallen spirits may indicate a con- 
nection with the story in 1 Enoch (cf. 7:1; 10:8, 11; 12:4; 
15:3-4); along with the motif of wandering, it appears in 
Athenagoras (see 86.3.2.6) and later Christian texts 
dependent on 1 Enoch (Commodianus, Lactantius; see 
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6.3.2.9. Tertullian 
More than any other early church theologian, Tertullian 
of Carthage indicates knowledge of 1 Enoch and 
defends its authenticity and inspiration. He does so, 
first, in two works that date from around 210 c.r. In De 
cult. fem. 1.2, he supports his argument for modest 
apparel by arguing that ornamentation—jewelry, dyed 
cloth, and cosmetics—and the arts and technology that 
have produced it (as well as knowledge of herbs, the 
practice of magic, and astral prognostication) were 
revealed by rebellious and lusting angels. In chap. 3 he 
identifies the source of this information as “the writing 
of Enoch” (scriptura Enoch). Although he acknowledges 
that some doubt its authority because it is not in the Jew- 
ish canon (armarium Iudaicum), he defends its authentic- 
ity. Enoch transmitted his traditions to Methuselah with 
the command that he pass them on to his posterity (cf. 
1 Enoch 82:1-3). Citing 2 Tim 3:16, with its reference to 
inspired Scripture, Tertullian exhorts his readers to 
heed Enoch, since he had preached about the Lord, 
Christ. He concludes by citing Jude’s testimony about 
Enoch. He returns to this subject in De cultu feminarum 
book 2, which was originally a separate work,™ again 
undergirding his criticism with the authority of Enoch 
(2.10). The influence of the story of the watchers and 
the women is likely in Tertullian’s treatise De virginibus 
velandis (chap. 7), where Paul’s command in 1 Cor 11:2- 
16 is applied to virgins by means of a detailed and tor- 
tured exegesis of Gen 6:1-2 that contains elements found 
only in 1 Enoch (the identification of the sons of God as 
“angels” and their sinful lust; cf. De oratione 23) That 
virgins were the object of the angels’ lust is also asserted 
by Athenagoras (see §6.3.2.6). 

Tertullian’s other references to 1 Enoch occur in De 
idololatria. Criticizing the making and worshiping of 
idols (chap. 4), Tertullian quotes the Decalogue and 
then states that Enoch, who had preceded Moses, had 
predicted that the demons, the spirits of the angelic 
apostates, would turn all the elements of creation into 
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idolatry. The passage does not quote 1 Enoch but may 
reflect 1 Enoch 19:1.86 Several lines later, however, 
Tertullian prefaces a verbatim quotation of 1 Enoch 
99:6-7 (for details, see textual notes, ad loc.) with the 
statement that the same Enoch condemned in advance 
the worshipers and makers of idols. In chap. 15, in what 
may be another allusion to 1 Enoch 19:1,?7 Tertullian 
condemns dedicatory inscriptions, stating that they had 
been predicted by the Holy Spirit “through the most 
ancient prophet Enoch" (per antiquissimum prophetam 
Enoch). 

Taken together, these references indicate Tertullian's 
knowledge of the Book of the Watchers, chaps. 81:1— 
82:3, and the Epistle of Enoch. His references to Enoch's 
prediction of Christ may indicate knowledge of the 
Book of Parables, although these comments may refer to 
] Enoch 1, which he cites later with reference to the 
Epistle of Jude. Like Jude, he considers Enoch to have 
been a prophet and the author of this text. 

6.3.2.10. Cyprian 
In his treatise De habitu virginum (12-14, ca. 250 c.r.),®® 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, proscribes the wearing of 
ornaments and dyed clothes. Dyeing, jewelry, eye paint, 
and other facial cosmetics "sinning and apostate angels 
put forth by their arts, when, lowered to the contagions 
of earth, they forsook their heavenly vigor" (peccatores et 
apostatae angeli suis artibus prodiderunt quando ad terrena 
contagia devoluti a caelesti vigore recesserunt, 14). That 
Cyprian uses Tertullian's treatise De cultu feminarum 
seems beyond dispute; his firsthand knowledge of 
1 Enoch is less certain.?? His reference to their forsaking 
their heavenly vigor parallels verbatim the same word in 
Minucius Felix (see 86.3.2.8). 

6.3.2.11. Ad Novatianum 
This treatise against Novatian, falsely ascribed to 
Cyprian but probably written in North Africa between 
253 and 257,9? strings together a series of citations about 
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the coming judgment (chaps. 16-17), among them a ver- 
batim quotation of 1 Enoch 1:8, introduced by the words 
“as it is written" (sicut scriptum est). The inclusion of a 
phrase not found in Jude 14-15 (see textual n. d on 1:9) 
indicates that this Christian author is not quoting from 
the NT epistle. 

6.3.2.12. Clement of Alexandria 
Clement's Eclogae propheticae (ca. 200 c.E.) is a collection 
of excerpts from gnostic writings with brief commentary 
in which it is not always possible to separate the excerpts 
from Clement's commentary.?! Chapters 1-2 quote and 
comment on the Song of the Three Young Men in 
Daniel 3 (LXX). In chap. 2, Dan 3:54 and its reference to 
God looking upon the abyss is likened to a statement by 
Enoch, “And I saw all matter" (kai elöov Tag VÀac 
maoac, GCS Clement 3). The quotation is usually seen as 
a rough paraphrase of 1 Enoch 19:3.?? The preserved 
Greek of 1 Enoch (ra repara mavTwv) and its Ethiopic 
translation seem to refer to Enoch's seeing the ends of 
the earth (see comm. on 19:3). But the Greek in 
Clement may be an attempt to take the concluding state- 
ment of chaps. 17-19 as a summary of the contents of 
the whole section, in which Enoch has seen the whole of 
the created world. The same quotation appears in Ori- 
gen (see §6.3.2.13). The name of Enoch appears again in 
Eclogae propheticae 53. Chapters 51-63 comment on 
Psalm 19. With respect to the demons' knowledge of 
Christ, chap. 53 states, "Already Enoch says that the 
transgressing angels taught humans astronomy and 
prognostication and the other arts" (Nön de Kat ‘Evax 
pno Toc TapaBavrac dyyéAovc ÖLöakaı ToUG 
avdpatouc dorpovoutav Kal pavTeKyny Kat T&G GAAaG 
Téxvac, GCS Clement 3). Thus the text summarizes 
1 Enoch 8, identifying it as an Enochic composition and 
in some indefinite way connecting demonic knowledge 
with angelic revelations. The motif of angelic instruction 
appears also in Stromata 5.1.10.2. After mentioning the 
Greeks’ “theft” of ideas from Moses and the prophets, 
Clement states that certain angels of high rank, “having 
sunk into pleasures, uttered unspeakable things to the 
women, which had come to their knowledge” 
(karoAL.aOjoavrec eic NOovac Eki TOV T &TÓPPNTA 
rac yuvakiv óaa ye eic yvaoıv aUTaV ayiKTo, GCS 
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Clement 2). The passage appears to paraphrase 1 Enoch 
16:2 (see comm.). 
6.3.2.13. Origen 

Clement’s eminent successor in Alexandria refers to the 
writings of Enoch five times. He considers them to be 
the authentic products of the patriarch and cites them as 
Scripture; however, he also indicates that others in the 
church do not hold this opinion. In De princ. 1.3.3 
(220-230 c.x.),?? he states that God's creation of all 
things "is established from many declarations of the 
whole Scripture" (ex multis totius scripturae adsertionibus 
conprobatur). As examples he quotes Hermas Mandate 1 
and then states, "But also in the book of Enoch things 
similar to this are described" (Sed et in Enoch libro his sim- 
ilia describuntur). Precisely what passage(s) Origen has in 
mind is not clear. Possibilities in 1 Enoch include 82:7, 
84:2, and 93:10, although none of these passages makes 
Origen's point in so many words. A closer parallel to the 
Hermas passage is 2 Enoch 24:2. 

A second passage in De principiis (4.4.8) makes a dou- 
ble reference to 1 Enoch. Commenting on Ps 139:16, 
Origen states, "But also in his book Enoch said, 'I have 
walked as far as imperfection’” (Ambulavi usque ad inper- 
fectum). He is quoting 1 Enoch 21:1 (egwdevoa Ewg TG 
akaTaoKevaoTou), where Enoch recounts his journey to 
the chaos that lies beyond the ends of the earth. Allego- 
rizing the spatial reference in the passage, Origen reads 
it to refer to the prophet's mental journey back through 
the visible creation "until it arrived at the beginning, in 
which it saw imperfect matter without qualities" (usque- 
quo ad principium perveniret illud, in quo inperfectam mate- 
riam absque qualitatibus pervideret). The move was 
doubtless justified by the fact that the Greek hapax 
legomenon @kaTa@oKevaoTor occurs only at Gen 1:2. 
Commenting on the matter, he adds, “For it is written in 
that same book of Enoch, ‘I have seen all matter” (Uni- 
versas materias perspexi). This Enochic passage is usually 
identified as 1 Enoch 19:3 (Lóov ... ra TÉPATÆ navrav), 
the same passage quoted in Greek in Clement Eclogae 
propheticae 2 (see 86.3.2.12). The proximity of 1 Enoch 
19:3 and 21:1 supports the identification. Moreover, 
Origen's interpretation—that Enoch saw all of matter, as 
its parts are divided one from another—is quite possibly 
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an exegesis of the Gk. Tà 7éparra in the sense of 
“boundaries” that separate (i.e., = óptouaTa). 

In his Commentary on John 6:42 (8217) (ca. 226-229), 
Origen indicates some ambivalence about the Enochic 
writings. To support the interpretation of “Jordan” to 
mean “their descent” (karaßaoıg avTav), he appeals to 
the etymologically related Jared, which means, he says, 
"going down" (kaTaBaivar), “because he (Jared) was 
born to Mahalel—as it is written in Enoch (if it pleases 
one to accept the book as holy)—in the days of the 
descent of the sons of God to the daughters of men” 
(Emevénmep yeyernraı rà MaAeAenA, dc Ev r Evax 
yeypanrat, El ro plov napwdexeodaı we &yLov TO 
BLBALov, Tats Huépatc Tfjg TAV viv ToD Veo 
KaTaBaoews Emi TAS Üvyorépagc TGV Avdpanwv). 
Origen refers to 1 Enoch 6:5, which he knows to have 
come from the book ascribed to Enoch, and he cites the 
passage because he considers its source to be Sacred 
Scripture. At the same time, he suggests that some do 
not consider it to be such. Having made his major point, 
he adds, “Some have thought that this descent makes 
enigmatic reference to the descent of the souls into the 
bodies, ‘daughters of men’ being taken as a tropological 
expression for the earthly tent" (Nvrıra korr Bao 
aiviooeodai Tıves UTELAHPAGLY THY TAY Vvxáv 
Kavodov Ent TA CHuaTa, Üvyarépac avOpémov Tpo- 
TLUKOTEPOV TO yNivov akijvog AéyeaVar VTELAnY—OTEC). 
He will refer to the same allegorical exegesis in Contra 
Celsum 5.55 (see below). 

Origen’s ambivalence toward the Enochic writings 
reappears in his Num. Hom. 28.2 (ca. 244). Comment- 
ing on Heb 10:1 and speculating that there are named. 
places in the heavens, he quotes Ps 147:4 and then says 
of the names of the stars, “Concerning which (names) 
many secret and hidden things are contained in the 
books that are called Enoch’s. But since these books do 
not seem to be considered authoritative among the 
Hebrews (sed quia libelli ipsi non videntur apud Hebraeos in 
auctoritate haberi), for the present we defer citing as an 
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example the things that are named there and pursue our 
investigation from the things that we have in hand 
whose authority cannot be doubted.” Origen appears 
here to be referring to the astronomical section of 
Enoch, to either 82:10-20 or some part no longer pre- 
served in the Ethiopic text." His ambivalence about the 
text involves an inclination to cite it and a recognition 
that it may not carry the authority necessary to make his 
point. 

Origen’s final reference to the Enochic writings 
appears in Contra Celsum 5.52-55. The work was com- 
posed ca. 250 in response to Celsus’s critique of Chris- 
tianity, which was written ca. 178.97 According to Celsus, 
Jesus might be regarded as an angel, but if this was the 
case, he was not the first or only angel to have 
descended. “For they (the Christians) say that others 
came often, indeed sixty or seventy together, who 
became wicked and are punished in chains, having been 
buried in the earth, whence come the warm springs, 
which are their tears” (EAdetv yap Kat &AAovg Aéyovat 
moAAQKLG, kæl ÖuoD ye é£rjkovra, N EBSounKOVTa: OVC 61) 
yevéeodar kakobc, Kal koAdleodaı 0óeauotc VTOBAN- 
vevTac Ev yy 00ev Kal Tag VEeppac mnydg elvaı à 
Exeivav ódkpva). In responding to Celsus, Origen 
asserts: (a) the source of Celsus's information is doubt- 
less the things written in Enoch; (b) Celsus appears not 
to have read Enoch, since he does not understand its 
contents; (c) Celsus does not seem aware that "in the 
churches the books that bear the name of Enoch do not 
at all circulate as divine" (év oic ErkAnolaıg ov TavU 
peperaı wo Veta Ta Emiyeypanueva Tov Evax Gu8ACa); 
(d) the mating of the sons of God and daughters of men 
is mentioned already in Genesis (which Celsus has not 
recognized), and a certain allegorical interpreter before 
Origen has interpreted this to refer to the desire of cer- 
tain souls for corporal life;?? (e) no one would ever say 
that warm springs, which are mainly fresh water, could 
emanate from the salty tears of angels. 


Origen is alluding to Philo; cf. De gigantibus 6-16 
(see above, §6.2.8). 
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On two points Origen is certainly correct. Celsus’s 
statements about the descent of the angels derive ulti- 
mately from the Enochic writings, and they are suffi- 
ciently garbled that one doubts whether Celsus read the 
texts in question. One of these confusions, however, may 
derive from a mixture of two passages in 1 Enoch. 
According to 13:9-10, Enoch announces judgment to the 
watchers as they sit weeping at “Abel-Main.” In 67:4-13 
hot springs are said to emanate from the angels’ under- 
ground place of punishment. Finally, one must consider 
Origen’s claim that the churches do not accept the 
books of Enoch as divine. This strongest of Origen’s 
negative statements about Enoch seems not to be a 
development of Origen's previous ambivalence,?? but an 
acknowledgment of fact, which is one of several argu- 
ments that Origen uses to serve his purpose. Since his 
opponent cites material from Enoch, Origen emphasizes 
the book's questionable status “in the churches." At the 
same time, the words of Celsus indicate that the stories 
about the watchers were known and transmitted in 
Christian communities (Aé*yovo. ).!?? 

From this survey I conclude the following. Origen 
knew parts of 1 Enoch (the Book of the Watchers, the 
Book of the Luminaries, and probably the Book of Para- 
bles) well enough to quote, paraphrase, and summarize 
an occasional passage and to recognize Celsus's misrep- 
resentation of the material. Origen considered the texts 
to be authentic and Enoch to be a prophet, whose writ- 
ings were "Scripture." He occasionally cited the book, 
quoted a passage, and even exegeted it, in order to sup- 
port his exegesis of a biblical text or to make a point that 
he could or would not base on a biblical text. At the 
same time, he acknowledged that the Enochic writings 
were not universally accepted as Scripture, and some- 
times, with an eye to the possible skepticism of his read- 
ers, he did not invest a great deal in the probative value 
of these texts. 

6.3.2.14. Julius Africanus 
Africanus, a friend of Origen, was the first of a long line 
of chronographers (over a thousand years) who would 
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quote from 1 Enoch to fill out their timed saga of 
human history from creation to the eschaton (see 
§6.3.2.22). Parts of Africanus's Chronographia (ca. 221)?! 
have been preserved by the ninth-century Byzantine 
chronographer George Syncellus. The second section, 
concerning the watchers (wept TOv évypm'yópav), states, 
“When there was a multitude of humans on the earth, 
the angels of heaven joined with the daughters of men. 
In some copies I found ‘the sons of God’” (tAndoug 
avdPaTaV ETL TIS YS, €&yyeAoc ToU Ovpavod Ovya- 
Tpaoıv avipatev auvnaAdov. Ev Evioıg dvrvypiqotc 
eùpov, oi viol ToU Veod). The references to multiple mss. 
with variant readings suggests that Africanus is quoting 
from the Bible (LXX wss.). But the interpretation 
“angels of heaven" seems to reflect “watchers, the sons 
of heaven,” in 1 Enoch 6:1. Africanus prefers “sons of 
God" and interprets the passage to refer to the sons of 
Seth and the daughters of Cain. Nonetheless, he knows 
the story preserved in 1 Enoch because he states that if 
“angels” is the correct reading, this must refer to “those 
who dealt in magic and sorcery, and, moreover, trans- 
mitted to the women the knowledge of the movement of 
the stars and the meteors, from whom they bore chil- 
dren, the giants, on account of whom wickedness came” 
(rovg Tepl wayelac kai yonreias, Erı de Apıduav kwh- 
TEOG, TOV HETEHPWV TALC yuvaıfi THY Yyvaoıv TAPA- 
beöwrevaı, ay av Enoinaav Tovc TATAG TOÙÇ 
yiyavrag, Öl oüc TG Kaklag émvyevouévnc). 
6.3.2.15. Anatolius of Alexandria 

In his Paschal Canon 5, Anatolius, a native of Alexan- 
dria and bishop of Laodicea (ca. 270), cites the astro- 
nomical section of “the Book of Enoch” to prove that 
“with the Hebrews the first month lies around the 
102 

6.3.2.16. Lactantius 
In his Divine Institutes 2.15, Lactantius (ca. 305)! states 
that “when the number of humans had begun to 
increase" (cf. Gen 6:1, *begun"), God sent (misit) angels 
for the protection and improvement (tutelam cultumque) 
of the human race. They, however, defiled themselves 
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through intercourse with women (mulierum congressibus 
inquinavit) and spawned half-breed demons, unclean 
spirits (immundi spiritus), who wander (vagantur) over the 
earth causing all manner of evil. They were the inven- 
tors of idolatry, astrology, and magic, and taught 
humans to make images and statues (2.17). Whether 
Lactantius actually knew 1 Enoch can be disputed, since 
he never cites it though he often refers explictly to other 
sources such as the Sibyl. But his reference to the send- 
ing of angels as teachers parallels Jub. 4:15 (see 
§6.2.3.2.1) and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (see 
§6.3.4.1) and their use of an old tradition presumed in 
1 Enoch. Moreover, the introductory quotation of Gen 
6:1, the references to the angels’ defilement through 
intercourse, their inability to return to heaven, and their 
invention of astrology and magic, taken together, point 
to 1 Enoch as a proximate or remote source. Other par- 
allels between 1 Enoch and elements in Lactantius’s 
eschatology may indicate knowledge of mixed traditions 
that had been informed by 1 Enoch (Inst. 7.19).1% 
6.3.2.17. Commodianus 
According to the /nstructiones 3 of this Christian poet, 
whose home is unknown and whose date is disputed, 95 
the angels visited the earth at the behest of God, who 
wished to beautify it (exornasset). The beauty (forma) of 
women caused them to sin, and because the angels were 
defiled with them (coinquinati), they could not return to 
heaven. As rebels against God, they uttered words 
against God (contra Deum verba misere), who, in turn, 
uttered a sentence against them (Altissimus inde senten- 
tiam misit in illis). Their children were giants and they 
taught the arts of dyeing and other things. When they 
died they were the object of idolatrous worship, and in 
bodiless form they wander (vag?) about, subverting 
many bodies. Like Lactantius and the author of the 
Pseudo-Clementines, Commodianus knows the old tradi- 
tion of a divinely appointed mission, and the motif of 
ornamentation may parallel the Pseudo-Clementine 
story about angels changing into stones. In other 
respects, the passage parallels Lactantius but also con- 
tains elements in 1 Enoch (the women's beauty, the 
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uttering of words against one another [1:4], the teach- 
ing of dyeing [8:1]). 

6.3.2.18. Hilary of Poitiers 
In his commentary on Ps 133:3 (Tract. super Psal. 132.6, 
CSEL 22:689), the bishop of Poitiers (356-367)! cor- 
rectly identifies Hermon as a mountain in Phoenicia. He 
knows of an unidentified book that mentions that 
"angels, desiring the daughters of men, when they 
descended from heaven, gathered on this mountain Her- 
mon, at its peak" (angeli concupiscentes filias hominum, 
cum de caelo descenderent, in hunc montem Hermon maxime 
excelsum conuenerint). He also knows that the name 
means "anathema" but gives no details as to why, and he 
adds that in the present day Gentiles venerate the moun- 
tain with profane religion and thus attest the meaning of 
its name, that is, their worship is anathema. The passage 
is striking because, different from all other Christian 
writers mentioned above, Hilary mentions the associa- 
tion of the watchers story with the peak of Mount 
Hermon. 

6.3.2.19. Epiphanius 
Epiphanius of Salamis begins his Panarion (375-3777 
C.E.)7 with a description of the era of Barbarism (bar- 
barismos), the ten generations from Adam to Noah. Hav- 
ing mentioned the name of Jared (1.1.3), “According to 
the tradition that has come to us, at that time the prac- 
tice of evil began to occur in the world. It was also there 
from the beginning through the transgression of Adam 
and then through the fratricide of Cain. But now in the 
times of Jared and thereafter, there was sorcery and 
magic, debauchery and adultery and iniquity” (wg de ń 
rapa&dooıg N eic Hudc éAO90Uca, évreüOev Tip£aro ù 
kakounxavia Ev kóopq yiveodaı.... Nov 06 Ev xpdvotc 
Tov I&peó kai émékewwao yapuakela Kal uaryeta, 
aoéAyera, uouxeta, TE kai KöLkla). Like Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homily 8 (see 86.3.4.1), it relates the story of the 
watchers to the sinful time from Adam onward. The 
inclusion of these events is important, because Epipha- 
nius has received a "tradition" about them. Although 
this source is often cited as the Book of Jubilees (4:15),!08 
the only correspondence with that passage is “in the 
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times of Jared.” A closer correspondence is found in 
1 Enoch 6:6 (&v rotg Huépatc Taped). Moreover, the list 
of vices corresponds to 1 Enoch 8:1-2 and has no coun- 
terpart in Jubilees. It seems best to assume that Epipha- 
nius knew a form of the story of the watchers, which 
purported to tell of the origin of substantial evil, and he 
felt compelled to mention the events it narrated as the 
origin of a new kind of evil in the world. The lack of any 
ascription of the tradition to Enoch is in keeping with 
other early Christian sources that are citing common tra- 
dition, removed from an Enochic identification. 

6.3.2.20. Jerome 
Three times Jerome refers to the book of Enoch as 
“apocryphal.” Twice he does so in connection with its 
quotation in Jude (De viris illustribus 4, 393 c.E.; Comm. 
in Ep. ad Tit. 1.2, ca. 387 c.s.).? His third reference, 
though it does not name the book, is directed toward its 
contents. In his Homily 45 (Brev. in Ps. 132:3, ca. 400 
C.E.),!? he comments on the same verse of Psalm 133 as 
Hilary (see 86.3.2.18), “We have read in a certain apoc- 
ryphal book that at the time when the sons of God were 
descending to the daughters of men, they descended to 
Mount Hermon and there entered into an agreement to 
come to the daughters of men and marry them. The 
book is very explicit and is counted among the Apoc- 
rypha. The ancient interpreters have sometimes spoken 
of it. We mention it, however, not as authoritative, but to 


call it to your attention. . .. I have read about this apoc- 
ryphal book in the book of a certain person, who used it 
to confirm his heresy. . . . He says, the sons of God who 


descended from heaven came to Hermon and coveted 
the daughters of men. They are angels descending from 
heaven, he said, and souls that desired bodies, since bod- 
ies are the daughters of men" (Legimus quendam librum 
apocryphum, eo tempore quo descendebant filii Dei ad filias 
hominum, descendisse illos in montem Ermon, et ibi inisse 
pactum, quomodo uenirent ad filias hominum, et sibi eas 
sociarent. Manifestissimus liber est, et inter apocryphos conpu- 
tatur, et ueteres interpretes de ipso locuti sunt nonnulla: nos 
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autem dicimus, non in auctoritatem, sed in commemora- 
tionem. .. . Legi in cuiusdam libro, de isto libro apocrypho 
suam. haeresim confirmantis. . . . Filii, inquit, Dei, qui de 
caelis descendebant, et uenerunt in Ermon, et concupierunt 
filias hominum, angeli, inquit, sunt de caelestibus descen- 
dentes, et animae quae desiderauerunt corpora; siquidem cor- 
pora filiae hominum sunt, CCSL 78:280-81). Jerome's 
association of the story of the watchers with Ps 133:2 
may well reflect his knowledge of Hilary's commentary 
(see 86.3.18).!!! But his reference to the angels’ pact, not 
mentioned by Hilary, derives from his personal knowl- 
edge of the book (legimus). His comment about a person 
who supports his heretical idea about the descent of 
souls by referring to the Enochic text may be an allusion 
to Origen (see 86.3.2.13).!'? He then goes on to suggest 
(rightly) that the similarity between the book he has just 
condemned and the teaching of the Manichaeans indi- 
cates that the latter drew their ideas from the Book of 
Enoch (see 86.3.4.3). 

6.3.2.21. Rufinus 
In his commentary on the Apostles Creed 15 (400 
c.E.),'13 Rufinus notes that “when God made the world 
in the beginning, he set over it and appointed certain 
powers of celestial virtues, by whom the race of mortal 
men might be governed and directed [quotation of Deut 
32:8]. ... But some of these, as he who is called the 
prince of this world, did not exercise the power which 
God had committed to them according to the laws by 
which they had received it, nor did they teach humanity 
to obey God's commandments, but taught them rather 
to follow their own perverse guidance. Thus we were 
brought under the bonds of sin" (translation of NPNF? 
vol. 3) (Ab initio Deus cum fecisset mundum, praefecit ei et 
praeposuit quasdam virtutum caelestium potestates, quibis 
regeretur et dispensaretur mortalium genus. . . . Sed et horum 
nonnulli, sicut et ipse qui princeps appellatus est mundi, 
datam sibi a Deo potestatem, non his quibus acceperant leg- 
ibus temperarunt: ne humanum genus divinis obedire praecep- 
tis, sed suis parere praevaricationibus docuerunt; et hinc 
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adversus nos peccatorum chirographa scripta sunt). Although 
the passage cites Deuteronomy and refers to "the prince 
of this world" (i.e., Satan), Rufinus also indicates knowl- 
edge of the version of the story of the watchers that 
describes their initial commission and their illegitimate 
teaching, though it is uncertain whether he knew its 
Enochic provenance. 

6.3.2.22. Augustine of Hippo 
In his De civitate Dei (ca. 420 c.x.),!'* Augustine twice 
emphasizes the apocryphal character of the Book of 
Enoch (15.23; 18.38). The first reference follows a long 
discussion of Gen 6:1-4 in which he argues against the 
notion that "the sons of God" were angels. He knows 
that this viewpoint is expressed in writings ascribed to 
Enoch. That there were genuine, divinely inspired 
Enochic writings is proven from the statement in the 
Epistle of Jude. They are not accepted as canonical, how- 
ever, because the people in antiquity who could have 
attested them as such did not do so. 

Augustine's second reference to the writings of 
Enoch occurs in a section on prophecy. Again he refers 
to Jude, but argues that the lack of attestation of these 
ancient writings is good reason to doubt their authentic- 
ity and not to accept their authority. They are passed 
around only by people who use them to support what- 
ever they wish. Whether Augustine had firsthand knowl- 
edge of 1 Enoch, or any part of it, is doubtful, since he 
accepts the authenticity of the part of chap. 1 quoted in 
Jude but rejects the veracity of the story of the watchers, 
which follows right after the prologue. In any case, his 
rejection of the writings is tied to his rejection of mater- 
ial contained in them. 

6.3.2.23. The Chronographers 
At the same time that the Enochic writings were losing 
favor among the orthodox theologians of the West, sec- 
tions of the Book of the Watchers were preserved in the 
tradition of Christian chronography that continued for 
many centuries in the Byzantine and early medieval 
periods.!!5 Pandorus and Annianus of Alexandria wrote 
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separate chronographies during the reign of the bishop 
Theophilus (388-416 c.z.).!1° Both employed the mater- 
ial from the stories of the watchers to supplement the 
history and chronology of Genesis with a view toward 
showing divine purpose and order in history and with 
an eye toward eschatological speculation.!!” 

In his chronography, written in Constantinople at the 
beginning of the ninth century,!!® George Syncellus 
transmitted and redacted the Enochic extracts of Pan- 
dorus. While finding this material useful for his chrono- 
graphic purposes, he warned his readers that it 
contained "fabulous material" and material opposed to 
ecclesiastical tradition, which had been "corrupted by 
Jews and heretics."!!? The theological judgments of 
people like Jerome and Augustine was clearly at work. 
For Syncellus and others of his colleagues, the story of 
the watchers was not about angels but about the sons of 
Seth mating with the daughters of Cain.!?? Other Byzan- 
tine chronographers, however, harking back to third- 
century sources and interpretations known to Julius 
Africanus (see 86.3.2.14), interpreted the story of the 
watchers to refers to angels, who bred evil spirits and 
introduced magic.!?! 

The use of Enochic materials for chronographic pur- 
poses appears again in the twelfth-century chronicles of 
George Cedrenus, who uses material from Syncellus, !?? 
and of Michael of Syria, who cites Annianus as his 
source (above 82.5).12? 


6.3.3. Old Testament Pseudepigrapha Circulated in Christian 
Circles 


Enochic traditions are carried in a number of texts writ- 
ten about or in the name of figures from the Hebrew 
Bible. Whether or to what extent these texts were 
authored by Jews is a point of scholarly debate. In this 
survey I include them among Christian texts because 
they were preserved by Christians and are an important 
part of the picture of Christian preservation and use of 
Enoch traditions. 
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6.3.3.1. The Life of Adam and Eve 
This Latin Vita Adae et Evae presents an alternative form 
of the story of Adam and Eve preserved in the Apocalypse 
of Moses.'* Two sections in the work that are not found 
in the Apocalypse of Moses may reflect material in 
1 Enoch.!*° The account of Adam's ascent to paradise 
(chaps. 25-29) indicates similarities to the account of 
Enoch’s ascent in 1 Enoch 13-16. Since the Enochic text 
stands in the tradition of stories about prophetic com- 
missionings, it is odd to read an account about Adam 
ascending to heaven to hear his own death sentence. In a 
second text with parallels to 1 Enoch (Adam and Eve 
29:2-10), Adam transmits to Seth eschatological informa- 
tion he had learned after eating from the tree of knowl- 
edge. This historical summary is strikingly similar to the 
Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoch 93:1-10; 91:11-18). It is 
complemented by Eve’s testament (chaps. 49-50), which 
refers to the flood, an event in the Apocalypse of Weeks 
omitted in Adam’s narrative. A separate tradition, found 
in some Mss., quotes 1 Enoch 1:9 but seems to have 
derived the quote from Jude 14-16.!?6 

6.3.3.2. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
Although the Christian character of the present form of 
this text is beyond dispute, !”” its dependence on Jewish 
traditions is equally clear. I have already noted the 
dependence of the account of Levi's commissioning on 
the story of Enoch's commissioning (see 86.2.5). A clear 
reference to the story of the watchers and the women 
appears in T. Reu. 5:6-7. Here the women are blamed for 
seducing the watchers, who changed themselves into 
human form and appeared to the women when they 
were with their husbands. The women, in turn, lusting 
after the form of the watchers, conceived giants. 
Although the notion of seduction appears already in 
] Enoch 8:1, this text, employing a motif found in Gen 
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30:37-42, seems to deny actual intercourse between the 
watchers and the women. Another explicit reference to 
the watchers appears in T. Naph. 3, where in the context 
of an appeal to "the holy writing of Enoch" (4:1), they 
are cited as a negative example of the perversion of 
divinely created order (see Excursus: Traditions about 
Nature's Obedience and Humanity's Disobedience). 

An appeal to "the writing/words of Enoch (the righ- 
teous)" appears frequently in seven of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, almost always with reference to the 
future sins of the descendants of Jacob's sons (T. Sim. 
5:4; T. Levi 10:5;-14:1; 1635; T. Jud. 18:15 Zab: 9:45 
T. Dan 5:6; T. Naph. 4:1; T. Benj. 9:1).?* Because none of 
these passages refers to an identifiable text in 
1 Enoch, !?? it appears that the author of the Testaments 
takes for granted Enoch's authority as a prophet who 
has written a book of predictions about the future, 
which was available to be read by Jacob's sons. Àn excep- 
tion to the predictive character of Enoch's writing is 
T. Zeb. 3:4, which ascribes a Mosaic law (Deut 25:5-10) to 
"the writing of the law of Enoch," evidently because 
Moses, who is mentioned only once in the Testaments 
(T. Sim. 9:1), has not yet been born. 

The evidence here presented indicates a high respect 
for the authority of the writings of "Enoch the righ- 
teous" and some limited familiarity with the content of 
] Enoch. Although chronology prevents reference to the 
Mosaic Torah, the appeal to Enoch is consonant with the 
Testaments’ combination of eschatology and a sapiential 
ethic that makes some use of two-ways imagery.'*° Also 
noteworthy are the Testaments’ parallels with the Qum- 
ran literature: two-ways instruction combined with two- 
spirits anthropology!?! and common traditions about 
Levi and Naphtali.'*? 
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6.3.3.3. The Testament of Abraham 
In the long recension of chap. 12, two angels serve as 
scribes of the books that record human sins and right- 
eous deeds and as witnesses at the heavenly judgment.!** 
In the short recension of chaps. 10-11, in “the place 
where paradise is” (10:2), Abel presides over the judg- 
ment, and Enoch is the scribe of the two books that con- 
tain the record of human deeds, which provide the 
evidence that Enoch presents at the judgment. Some- 
thing like this latter tradition may be epitomized in Jub. 
5:23-24 (see §6.2.3.3.4). 

6.3.3.4. A Coptic Enoch Apocryphon 
This Christian text of the fifth century, extant in frag- 
ments of only one ws.,5* depicts Enoch as a functionary 
at the judgment and indicates important points in com- 
mon with both the long and short recensions of the 
Testament of Abraham and with a range of Egyptian Chris- 
tian speculation about Enoch (see §6.3.6.3). 


6.3.4. Other Forms of Early Christianity 

6.3.4.1. Pseudo-Clementine Literature 
The two “recensions” of the Pseudo-Clementine corpus, 
the Greek Homilies and the Latin Recognitions, date to 
the fourth century c.E. and depend on a common third- 
century source that may, in turn, stem from a second- 
century written source.!?® Written under the pseudonym 
of Clement of Rome, they derive from a Christian com- 
munity that observed much of the Mosaic Torah, cele- 
brated the authority of the apostle Peter, and 
condemned Paul, who is presented as Peter's opponent 
under the guise of Simon Magus. 

Homily 8:10-20 is the most extensive extant Christian 
reuse of Enochic traditions about the watchers, though 
the name of Enoch never appears. The homily com- 
prises material presupposed in 1 Enoch, narrative 
details from 1 Enoch, additional elements from a Jewish 
elaboration on 1 Enoch ( Jubilees), and other embellish- 
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ments that were probably invented by the author of the 
Clementines or an earlier stage of their tradition.!?6 As a 
whole, Hom. 8:10-20 is an imaginative retelling of the 
third-century B.C.E. Jewish story of the watchers by a 
Christian author of the fourth century c.E. 

Like many of the Christian versions of the story of 
the watchers, the Clementine homily purports to explain 
the origin of the demonic realm that draws humanity 
into sin and suffering. In order to heighten the impor- 
tance of the story as an account of the origin and cause 
of significant sin, the author asserts that human beings 
had previously violated God's eternal law (vöuog 
aiavioc) through their ingratitude for the abundance of 
creation (chaps. 10-11). Then the real trouble began. 

The angels who are central to the narrative 
descended from heaven on a positive mission to partake 
of human life so that they might convict human beings 
of their ingratitude. They arrived in the form of pre- 
cious stones, purple, and gold (1 Enoch 8:1) and also 
changed themselves into beasts, reptiles, fishes, and 
birds (1 Enoch 7:5). In these forms they suffered at the 
hands of humans. From these forms they changed them- 
selves into human beings in order to demonstrate the 
possibility of holy living (cf. Jub. 4:15; above, §6.2.3.2.1) 
and thus subject sinners to punishment. The strategy 
backfired, however. Becoming fully human, they experi- 
enced lust (Emıdvuie, 1 Enoch 6:2) and slipped into 
intercourse with women (pi£ıg, 10:11) and became 
entangled with them and caught in defilement (7:1). 
Thus they were emptied of their heavenly, fiery sub- 
stance because they were weighted down by human, bod- 
ily lust, which held them in its bonds (10:4, 11). Being 
asked by their beloved to show them what they had been 
before, and being unable to do it because their defile- 
ment had compromised the vitality of their divine 
nature, they showed these things by revealing the secrets 
of metallurgy and mining, the use of precious stones for 


vol. 2, History and Literature of Early Christianity, 206. 

136 The homily is paralleled by several briefer passages 
in the Recognitions (1:29; 4:26; 8:50), which lack 
many of the embellishments. 


134 See Birger A. Pearson, "The Pierpont Morgan Frag- 
ments of a Coptic Enoch Apocryphon,” in ibid., 


227-83. 
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magical purposes, as well as other forms of magic, 
astronomy, the powers of roots, and the dyeing of gar- 
ments (7:1; 8:1-3). Moreover, their intercourse with 
women produced giants, a bastard mixture of divine and 
human, who brutalized the creation (7:2-4). With the air 
now defiled (10:20-22) by the vapor of blood, God 
determined to destroy the “demons” by means of a 
flood. But because the souls of the deceased giants had 
a divine component, they survived the flood (15:8— 
16:1). In a scene that looks like a reworking of Jub. 
10:5-10 (Hom. 8:18-20), the rewritten story of the watch- 
ers concludes by describing how an angel sent by God 
both allowed the demons to subject humans to their 
power and placed limits on this power. Those who flee 
for refuge to God’s law may not be touched by the 
demons, but those who worship idols, shed blood, live 
promiscuously, practice magic, and engage in other 
gross sins are subject to the demons that inhabit the 
idolatrous realm. Then, identifying the chief demon 
with “the king of this present age,” the author concludes 
the homily with an account of the temptation of Jesus 
and an exhortation that the audience give up their will- 
ing obedience to evil demons and thus achieve eternal 
life (chaps. 21-23). 

Although it is unique for its vividness and imagina- 
tion, this narrative shares many details of specifically 
Enochic provenance with other second- to fourth-century 
Christian sources that employ the story of the watchers 
to explain the origin and activity of the demonic realm. 
Two peculiar elements not found in 1 Enoch are paral- 
leled in other Christian texts. The motif of the descent 
of the angels in the form of gems and precious metals is 
reminiscent of their mission to adorn the creation men- 
tioned by Commodianus (see §6.3.2.17). The image of 
the angels weighted down in this world is paralleled in 
Minucius Felix (see §6.3.2.8). 

6.3.4.2. Gnostic Texts 
6.3.4.2.1. The Incarnation of Evil and Salvation as Revelation 
The relationship between Jewish apocalypticism, espe- 


137 Long before discussions on apocalypticism and 
Gnosticism had begun to reach their present sophis- 
tication, this relationship was recognized by George 
W. MacRae, "Some Elements of Jewish Apocalyptic 
and Mystical Tradition and Their Relation in Gnos- 
tic Literature" (2 vols.; Ph.D. diss., Cambridge Uni- 
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cially as it is represented in 1 Enoch, and gnostic 
thought is immensely complex and in need of detailed 
study.!?” A major structural similarity is indicated by the 
modern names for the two systems (“apocalyptic” and 
“gnostic”). Both offer salvation through revealed wis- 
dom transmitted in sacred writings. In both cases, more- 
over, the content of the revelation centers on a powerful 
dualism between the heavenly and earthly realms, 
spelled out in a mythology that narrates a primordial fall 
of divine beings. 

The contents of the Enochic and gnostic myths have 
many differences, of course. But a noteworthy parallel is 
the use of a generative image to explain the presence of 
evil in the world. In 1 Enoch and the development of its 
tradition in Jubilees, the watchers breed their malevolent 
nature into progeny who continue to exist on earth, in 
one form or another, as evil spirits. In the gnostic myths 
a primordial fall in the heavenly realm breeds evil mat- 
ter that filters down and becomes constitutive of the evil 
world and its inhabitants, who are dominated by a vari- 
ety of archons, angels, and demons. As in 1 Enoch the 
evil must await eschatological obliteration.!?? The 
Enochic and gnostic myths may go back to a common 
story that counterposed two races, the Sethian begotten 
by Adam and the Cainite begotten by Satan.!?? 

In addition to these fundamental structural similari- 
ties, three gnostic texts contain specific parallels to the 
Enochic myths.'*° 
6.3.4.2.2. The Apocryphon of John 
The most obvious use of the story of the watchers 
occurs in the Apocryphon of John (ca. 150 c.r.) in connec- 
tion with its account of the flood (NHC 11.29.10-30.4; 
111.38.10-39.4; BG 73.9-75.4).1*! The chief archon plots 
with his angels and sends them to the daughters of men 
to engender offspring for their enjoyment. Transforming 
themselves into the likeness of the women's husbands, 
they impregnate the women with the spirit of evil dark- 
ness and also bring them gold, silver, copper, and iron, 
and lead the people astray. For this both the angels and 


138 Ap. John, NHC 11.27.24-30; Orig. World 125.31- 
127417. 

139 This is the thesis of Stroumsa, Another Seed; see pp. 
169-74. 

140 To these may be added the reference to the angels’ 
intercourse with the daughters of men in a work by 
the second-century Edessan gnostic teacher Barde- 


those whom they led astray will be punished eternally 
(11.27.22-30 par.). The author of this text has employed 
in his myth about the origins of evil the four major ele- 
ments of the myth of the watchers: the plot; the mating 
with women and begetting of evil; the revelation of 
secrets, here specifically metallurgy; the punishment. 
Although the sending of the angels is an action by a 
malevolent deity, it parallels the more positive idea in 
Jub. 4:15 (see §6.2.3.2.1). The angels’ transformation 
into the image of the women's husbands picks up the 
motif in T. Reu. 5:6-7 (see §6.3.3.2) and, more generally, 
Pseudo-Clementine Homily 8 (see 86.3.4.1). 

6.3.4.2.3. On the Origin of the World 

In this text from ca. 300 c.c. (NHC II.97-127),1* Sophia 
Zoe drives the seven archons out of their heavens and 
down to the world, where they dwell as evil demons 
(114). There they make for themselves angels 
(NnNarreioe) who instruct humanity in all manner of 
error, including magic and potions, idolatry and blood- 
shed (124). As in the Apocryphon of John, the instruc- 
tional motif is present, here with reference to magic and 
idolatry. 

6.3.4.2.4. Pistis Sophia 

Two passages in this text from ca. 300 c.x.!^* refer to 
"the two books of Jeu," which Jesus caused Enoch to 
write when he (Jesus) spoke to him from the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life in the paradise of Adam 
(chaps. 99, 134). These writings, which constitute a set 
of mysteries inferior to those now revealed, were placed 
on Mount Ararat, to be preserved from the flood.!** 
The author may allude to or posit an expansion of 
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] Enoch 32, where Enoch arrives at “the paradise of 
righteous" and sees the tree of wisdom.!^ Alternatively, 
he may be making a perfunctory reference to the 
Enochic writings as a traditional and proverbial source 
of revelation.'* That the author knew tradition drawn 
from 1 Enoch is evident in a conversation between Jesus 
and Mary, which refers three times to the mysteries that 
the transgressing angels taught, which are identified as 
“magic” (Mara) and specifically astrology and prognosti- 
cation (chaps. 15-21). In his ascent through the spheres, 
Jesus stripped the archons of at least part of their power, 
so that humans cannot invoke them. 
6.3.4.2.5. The Acts of Thomas 
An allusion to the myth of the watchers appears in chap. 
32 of the third-century Acts of Thomas, !*' though no 
direct literary contact is demonstrable. The apostle 
meets the demonic dragon, who identifies himself as the 
one who prodded the villains of biblical antiquity into 
sin. He states, "I am the one who cast the angels down 
from above and bound them fast (karaönoag) in their 
desire for the women [cf. Pseudo-Clementine Homily 8], so 
that earth-born (ynyevetc) children might be born of 
them and I might work my will in them." The several 
events in the watchers' myth are subsumed under the 
activity of Satan but explain the origin of the demons 
who wreak evil on the earth in his behalf. 

6.3.4.3. Mani and the Manichaeans 
The apostle Mani (216-276 c.x.), perhaps more than any 
writer in antiquity, incorporated material from the 
Enochic writings into his religious system.!*? In a string 
of references to ancient “apocalypses,” the Mani codex 
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quotes Enoch's Apocalypse (58:7—60:12).!4? Specific 
references to the Enochic corpus are probably impos- 
sible to prove, but the text parallels elements in 1 Enoch 
and 2 Enoch. The setting of Enoch's account parallels 

2 Enoch 1 (cf. 58:9-16; 2 Enoch 1:3-10). The content of 
Enoch's journeys to the place of punishment and reward 
is reflected, as is the form of some of the Enochic 
visions (60:8-12).5? The reference to Enoch's journey to 
"the ends of the heaven" (59:16-19) is reminiscent of 

] Enoch 70. 

Evidence of more detailed knowledge appears in the 
Kephalaia, 9?! which knows the motif of forbidden 
instruction (92:27ff.), the descent of the four archangels, 
the subterranean imprisonment of the watchers, and the 
destruction of their children (93:24ff.; 117:5ff.). Also 
noteworthy is the Manichaean use of material from the 
Enochic Book of Giants.!5? 


6.3.5. Greek Codices of 1 Enoch 

Although there are no known Greek codices that contain 
the whole of 1 Enoch, two Egyptian codices from the 
fourth and fifth or sixth centuries contain parts of the 
Greek texts of 1 Enoch bound together with other texts 
of Christian provenance (see §§2.2.1.1, 2.2.4).* The first 
was placed in an eighth- to twelfth-century monk's grave 
at Akhmim (ancient Panopolis). The other was probably 
compiled for didactic or apologetic purposes. 


6.3.6. Synthesis 

6.3.6.1. Major Tendencies in the Tradition 
6.3.6.1.1. Eschatology 
The earliest Christian usage of the Enochic writings is 


149 Fora text and translation, see Ron Cameron and 


eschatological and, specifically, christological. Tapping 
into the latest stratum of the corpus, which contained 
eschatological speculation that was still viable in some 
non-Enochic Jewish circles (cf. 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch), 
early Christian teachers and preachers proclaimed Jesus 
as the Son of Man who was imminently expected as the 
agent of God's final judgment. The same tradition 
recurs in its generically appropriate context in the 
Jobannine Apocalypse. As in 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, the 
figure is presented without reference to an Enochic 
provenance. Matthew's and 4 Ezra’s citation of Daniel in 
connection with this tradition may indicate either that 
they understood Enoch as a pseudepigraphic interpreta- 
tion of the canonical Danielic text, or that these authors 
drew on a form of the Son of Man speculation that had 
not been incorporated into the Enochic corpus. This 
earliest Christian usage of the Son of Man material 
became an integral part of the writings that came to be 
canonized, and thus it became permanent in Christian 
theology. Apart from those texts, it plays no significant 
role in the writings of the early church outside Ethiopia, 
perhaps because it was alien to the Gentile orientation 
and audiences of Mediterranean Christianity. A hint of 
this is seen in the Pauline epistles, which employ the tra- 
dition, but attach it to the figure called “Lord.” 

Jude and 2 Peter attest another eschatological usage 
of 1 Enoch. In analogy to the usage in Sirach and the 
Damascus Document, these authors cite the story of the 
watchers as a paradigm of God’s judgment of the 
wicked, applied to sinners in the end time. Jude, differ- 
ent from 2 Peter, appeals to the prophetic authority of 
Enoch. The passage is cited later in Ad Novatianum, 
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of His Body” (SBLTT 15; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars 
Press, 1979). 

As in 1 Enoch, the form of the vision account 
includes: journey, vision, seer’s question, and the 
angels’ answers, which Enoch has written down. See 
also 58:7-23, which is cited as a parallel to 1 Enoch 
90:41 by Marc Philonenko, “Une citation Mani- 
chéenne du livre d’Hénoch,” RHPhR 52 (1972) 
337-40, and in turn by Tiller, Commentary, 391-92. 
For a translation and commentary, see lain Gard- 
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Brill, 1995). 
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albeit as a piece of anonymous Scripture. In the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, assurances of eternal punishment are 
embodied in an account of Peter’s journey through the 
underworld that reflects Enochic models and, in turn, 
informs Christian apocalypses well into the Middle Ages. 
Other early-second-century eschatological usage of 
Enochic material appears in Papias, who claims, how- 
ever, to be quoting dominical material, and Barnabas, 
who cites Enoch’s words as Scripture. 

6.3.6.1.2. The Story of the Watchers and the Origins of Evil 
Jude and 2 Peter anticipate that most subsequent Chris- 
tian usage of 1 Enoch will focus on the story of the 
watchers and the women. Following the example of Jude 
and 2 Peter, Irenaeus cites the story of the watchers to 
emphasize the reality of the judgment, and he acknowl- 
edges the Enochic provenance. Different from Irenaeus, 
the majority of second- to fourth-century Christian writ- 
ers who employ this material are faithful to its original 
purpose. For them, the story explains the origins of evil 
in the world. Thus for Justin, Athenagoras, Lactantius, 
the author of Pseudo-Clementine Homily 8, and perhaps 
Minucius Felix, the watchers' intercourse with women 
bred a world of demons that hold sway over humanity in 
a variety of ways. More frequent are attestations of the 
Enochic motif of the watchers' introducing evil through 
forbidden revelations about magic and prognostication, 
metallurgy and mining (Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, Commodianus, 
Epiphanius, and Pseudo-Clementine Homily 8). 

The gnostic use of the Enochic material is similar. 
These texts employ material related to the story of the 
watchers to explain the evil nature of the created world 
by means of a sexual metaphor, but they also use the 
story's motif of forbidden revelation. The story and the 
Enochic writings were also especially important in 
Manichaean texts. 
6.3.6.1.3. Chronology and Cosmology 
For the Christian chronographers, the story of the 
watchers was a valuable resource because it provided 
material that filled in and explicated Genesis. Some- 
times together with the Book of the Luminaries, it 
allowed them to develop a systematic account of the his- 
tory of humanity and a chronology that aided calcula- 
tions about the time of the end. The Book of the 
Luminaries was also cited as an authority in Christian 
calendrical calculations. 


6.3.6.2. The Authority of Enoch 
6.3.6.2.1. Acceptance of This Authority 
Certain writers in the second and third centuries 
accepted at least parts of the Enochic corpus as Sacred 
Scripture authored by the prophet Enoch. The appeal to 
Enochic authority is explicit in Jude, Barnabas, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. Other 
authors, although they do not invoke Enoch's name, 
employ material of Enochic provenance to provide an 
authoritative explanation for the presence of evil in the 
world. Some of them cite a form of the tradition that is 
alluded to but not explicated in 1 Enoch, viz., the idea 
that the angels were sent to earth for the benefit of 
humanity and only subsequently sinned with the women 
(Papias, Justin, Athenagoras, Lactantius, Commodianus, 
Rufinus, and Pseudo-Clement). Close comparison of the 
texts may indicate common usage of some single tradi- 
tion or dependence of one writer on another. It is uncer- 
tain whether the tradition was known to some or all of 
these authors with its pseudonymous (Enochic) identity 
or in an anonymous form. In any case, these authors 
recount or allude to the stories as accurate explanations 
of how things are and how they came to be. 

For those who cite him, appeal to Enoch's name has 
several functions. For Jude and Barnabas, it anchors 
eschatological prediction in prophetic authority. Tertul- 
lian appeals to it as a firm base for his claims about the 
demonic character of certain practices. Clement and 
Origen find exegetical support in Enoch for their own 
particular theological assertions. 
6.3.6.2.2. Rejection of This Authority 
Alongside these teachers of the early church is the vast 
majority who ignore or do not use the Enochic material 
or polemicize against it. The first explicit evidence for 
the rejection of Enochic authority appears in Tertullian 
and Origen, who acknowledge that the texts on which 
they base some of their conclusions are not held in 
regard by a majority, perhaps, of the churches. The voice 
of some of these dissenters is heard in Hilary of Poitiers, 
Jerome, and Augustine. 

The reasons for denying the authority of the Enochic 
writings were doubtless complex, and one should distin- 
guish expressed reasons from possible real reasons. 
Origen, who wishes to cite Enoch, indicates some ner- 
vousness about the fact that these texts are not Sacred 
Scripture for the Jewish community. The issue had 
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already been raised by Tertullian. Possibly this reflects 
the kind of reasoning that Jerome would express a cen- 
tury later with reference to the Apocrypha (Preface to 
Samuel and Kings). Jerome, who calls 1 Enoch “apoc- 
ryphal,” dismisses it because the story of the watchers 
was a source for Manichaean heresy. For Augustine the 
text is also apocryphal, and he is skeptical about its 
authenticity. Perhaps this is a judgment after the fact on 
a text with which he was particularly uncomfortable 
because of its popularity among the Manichaeans, whose 
teachings he had first accepted and then rejected. Cer- 
tainly, the gnostic and Manichaean use of Enochic mate- 
rial did not boost the book’s popularity among orthodox 
writers. : 

As an explanation of the origins of evil, the story of 
the watchers was bound, for a variety of reasons, to has- 
ten the demise of Enochic authority. First, one had to 
relate the story to the chronological priority of the Eden 
story (cf. Epiphanius). Genesis 6:1-4 sits uncomfortably 
in the sequence between Genesis 1-5 and the flood 
story. Because they do not recapitulate the whole of pri- 
mordial history (with the exception of the Animal 
Vision), the Enochic writings all but ignore the Eden 
story and thus identify the watchers as the source of all 
substantial evil. Second, other myths competed with the 
story of the watchers as explanations for the origin of 
sin and evil. In addition to the Eden story, the myth of 
the fall of Athtar, attested in Isaiah 14, which originally 
described the arrogance of a royal figure,/?* came to 
refer to the fall of Satan.5 The increasing emphasis on 
Adam (and Eve) as the cause of all sin is adequately doc- 
umented in both Jewish and Christian literature such as 
4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, the Books of Adam and Eve, Romans 5, 
Irenaeus, and Augustine. Irenaeus is an interesting case 
in point. He knows the story of the watchers and accepts 
the authenticity of its Enochic provenance, but, different 
from Justin, Athenagoras, and others, he does not use 
the story to explain the origin of a demonic kingdom. At 
the same time, he develops a complex Adam/ Christ 
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typology from a Pauline nucleus. Third, and related to 
this, is the tension between a myth that emphasizes 
human responsibility and one that focuses on the 
demonic victimization of humanity. One wonders to 
what extent Augustine's rejection of the story of the 
watchers is a function of his development of an anthro- 
pologically oriented doctrine of original sin. Finally, the 
developing interpretation of Gen 6:1-4 and 1 Enoch 
6-11 with reference to Sethites and Cainites, widely 
attested in Jewish and Christian literature, indicates a 
growing unease with the myth as a story of 
divine/human intercourse. Whatever the reasons for 
this exegetical development, the myth of the fall of 
Satan and story of Eden offered useful alternative expla- 
nations for the origin of sin and evil. 

6.3.6.3. Geographical Distribution 
An attempt to track the geographical dimensions of the 
popularity and rejection of the Enochic writings is lim- 
ited by a great deal of silence in the sources. Even when 
a given writer cites Enochic writings or traditions, we 
cannot be certain where he received these traditions or 
whether he learned them from someone who brought 
them from another place. Moreover, the failure to cite 
Enochic material does not indicate whether these tradi- 
tions were accepted or rejected in the place where the 
document was written. We can only document knowl- 
edge of the Enochic material in the place where the doc- 
ument citing the material originated (e.g., Justin in 
Rome ).!56 

Palestine: The Qumran finds document knowledge 
and use in Palestine of the whole Enochic corpus, 
including the Book of Giants, but excepting the Book of 
Parables. 

Syria: The Gospels' teaching about the Son of Man 
indicates that the traditions in the Parables were known 
in Syria, and Antioch in particular. The Acts of Thomas 
may also attest knowledge of the story of the watchers in 
Syria, and the Pseudo-Clementines are often ascribed to 
Syria.!57 


of," 531; on the Pseudo-Clementines see Quasten, 
Patrology, 1:62. 
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Asia Minor: The Fragments of Papias and perhaps the 
writings of Irenaeus point to knowledge of the Enochic 
myth in Hierapolis and perhaps Smyrna. 

Athens: The Apology of Athenagoras was composed in 
Athens. 

Rome: Knowledge of the traditions in Rome is indi- 
cated by 1 Peter, possibly 7 Clement, Justin, and possibly 
Minucius Felix. 

Carthage: Enochic ideas were championed in 
Carthage by Tertullian and Cyprian (though he may sim- 
ply be drawing on Tertullian’s writings) in the third cen- 
tury, and Lactantius early in the fourth century. A 
hundred years later, Augustine of Hippo argued vigor- 
ously against the Enochic writings. 

Egypt: Apart from Ethiopia (see §6.3.7), Egypt, espe- 
cially Alexandria, provides the most copious evidence 
for the early Christian usage of the Enochic writings and 
traditions. As we have seen (§6.2.7, 11), knowledge of 
1 Enoch in Egyptian Jewry is attested by 2 Enoch and the 
Wisdom of Solomon. The Egyptian Christian use of 
Enochic traditions is documented in a variety of texts 
that span five or six centuries and perhaps longer. The 
use of 1 Enoch is evident in the following: the Epistle of 
Barnabas, early second century (Animal Vision and 
Apocalypse of Weeks); Clement of Alexandria, early 
third century (Book of the Watchers); Origen, mid-third 
century (Book of the Watchers); Anatolius, late third 
century (Book of the Luminaries); Chester Beatty 
Codex, fourth century (Epistle of Enoch); Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, fourth century (Book of the Luminaries, Ani- 
mal Vision); Pandorus and Annianus, late fourth century 
(Book of the Watchers); Akhmim Codex, fifth to sixth 
century (Book of the Watchers); Coptic Ms., sixth to sev- 
enth century (Apocalypse of Weeks) (see §2.6). Indirect 
witnesses include Pistis Sophia, third century (story of 
the watchers); Nag Hammadi codices, a fourth-century 
Coptic translation of the second-century Apocryphon of 

John and the third-century treatise On the Origin of the 
World (story of the watchers); Coptic Enoch Apoc- 
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ryphon, fifth century (Christian Enochic tradition 
related to the Testament of Abraham), and another Coptic 
MS. of uncertain date about "Enoch the righteous 
scribe."55 The Gospel of Peter and Apocalypse of Peter, both 
stemming from the early second century and reflecting 
the Book of the Watchers and the latter reflecting the 
Parables, are attested in a second- to third-century frag- 
ment of the Gospel, fifth-century fragments of the Apoca- 
lypse, and substantial parts of both texts copied in a 
seventh- to ninth-century hand and bound with the Book 
of the Watchers in the Akhmim Codex. Citing a couple 
of other bits of evidence from Egypt, Lawlor concludes 
that after 1 Enoch began to fall into disfavor in orthodox 
Christian circles, 
its credit was as high as ever among the heretical 
sects, and its popularity with the general body of less 
learned orthodox Churchmen diminished but little. 
The attitude of the teachers of orthodoxy towards it 
came at length to be one of compromise. In general 
terms they condemned the book, and branded it as 
without authority. But they could not altogether 
ignore the mass of popular beliefs which had their 
origins in its pages.!?? 
6.3.6.4. The Petrine Trajectory 
One of the fascinating aspects of the Christian reuse of 
Enochic traditions is the association of these traditions 
with the figure of the apostle Peter. I have already noted 
examples in the Gospel of Matthew, 1 Peter, the Gospel of 
Peter, 2 Peter, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies. To these one might possibly add 
Acts 10. Here Peter sees a vision that authorizes a mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. In its imagery of clean and unclean 
animals, reptiles, and birds, unclean animals symbolize 
the Gentiles, as they do in Enoch's second dream vision. 
The other major part of the imagery in the second 
dream vision—shepherd and sheep—appears also in con- 
nection with Peter in 1 Pet 5:2-4 and John 21.16? 


Church," Hermathena 30 (1904) 178-83. 

160 Cf. also the reference to Levi's tending his father's 
flock at Abel-Main in the related Levi text (see 
Excursus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16). 


Fragments," 239-45; and idem, “Enoch in Egypt,” 
in Argall, Bow, Werline, Later Generation, 224-30. 
159 H. J. Lawlor, “The Book of Enoch in the Egyptian 
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Lacking any explicit reference to Enoch, these texts 
depict Peter assuming Enochic roles: he is commissioned 
(Matthew, Acts, John), makes reference to the sin and 
imprisonment of the angels (2 Peter, Pseudo-Clementines), 
travels to the places of punishment (Apocalypse of 
Peter),!9! and sees a vision (Acts). The cumulative evi- 
dence, unless coincidental, indicates that Enochic tradi- 
tions were known in Petrine circles; the texts exemplify a 
tendency—documented also in some Jewish texts—to 
ascribe to one figure traditions that originated in con- 
nection with another. !® 


6.3.7. The Ethiopian Tradition 

As the only surviving witness to the whole of 1 Enoch, 
the Ethiopic version has been indispensable to the study 
of 1 Enoch, early Judaism, and Christian origins. Ironi- 
cally, however, as Milik has noted,'® scholars of 1 Enoch 
have paid little systematic attention to the historical 
matrix of the Ethiopic version and to the book’s ongoing 
role in the life and thought of Ethiopian Christianity. 
Ullendorff touches on it from time to time in his writ- 
ings on Ethiopia and Ethiopian religion (see below). 
Milik lists passages in the printed editions of Ge‘ez liter- 
ature that cite or quote 1 Enoch, and refers to the texts 
when they seem relevant to his discussion of the Ara- 
maic.!9* Berger provides an extensive list of citations 
together with their readings.’® Fuhs calls for a new criti- 
cal text and the study of the settings and use of the origi- 
nal translation and its subsequent recensions.!9? Among 
the editions of 1 Enoch published since 1821, only the 
1983 translation by Isaac has addressed the issue of the 


Ethiopian use of 1 Enoch—but then only briefly. !®” 


Otherwise, 1 Enoch's influence has been discussed only 
in relation to early Jewish texts and the literature of 
Western Christianity. 
Yet the fact that the Ethiopian church received 
] Enoch into its corpus of sacred books when it was 
being rejected by the rest of Christendom, and canon- 
ized it after it had been dismissed elsewhere, raises two 
questions for a historian of Christianity: Why did 1 
Enoch become popular and eventually authoritative in 
Ethiopia? How has it functioned in the faith and piety of 
Ethiopian Christianity? It is useful to pursue these ques- 
tions in reverse order. Using, unfortunately, only a few 
scattered examples, we can see how 1 Enoch has influ- 
enced Ethiopian religious thought and piety. Then, 
partly on the basis of this evidence, I shall suggest some 
factors that may have contributed to the book's inclusion 
in the Ethiopian Bible. 
6.3.7.1. 1 Enoch's Function in Ethiopian 
Christianity 
The Kebra Nagast (“The glory of the kings"), the epic 
that was composed to legitimate the Ethiopian monar- 
chy,!6® integrates an account of the fall of the angels into 
its retelling of primordial history. It appears to reflect 
] Enoch 6-11, as well as a form of the story preserved in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Homily 8 (see 86.3.4.1) and some 
wording from 2 Peter and Jude.!9? The Mashafa Mestira 
Samay wameder (“The Book of the Mysteries of Heaven 
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the spirits. 


The Queen of Sheba & her only Son Menyelek: Being the 
History of the Departure of God & His Ark of the 
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On the fluctuation of traditions between Abraham 
and Job, see Nickelsburg, "Bible Rewritten," 98-99 
and n. 42. On common traditions about the deaths 
of Abraham and Moses, see Samuel E. Loewen- 
stamm, "The Testament of Abraham and the Texts 
Concerning the Death of Moses," in Nickelsburg, 
ed., Studies, 219-25. 

Enoch, 85. 

For the list see ibid., 86-87. For the texts cited see 
his index, ibid., 423. 

Klaus Berger, JSJ 11 (1980) 102-9. 

Fuhs, “Übersetzung.” 

Isaac, “1 Enoch,” 10. 

For an English translation, see E. A. Wallis Budge, 


Covenant from Jerusalem to Ethiopia, and the Establish- 
ment of the Religion of the Hebrews & the Solomonic 
Line of Kings in that Country. A Complete Translation 
of the Kebra Negast with Introduction (London: Martin 
Hopkinson, 1922). For a recent discussion, see Irfan 
Shahid, “The Kebra Nagast in the Light of Recent 
Research,” Mus 89 (1976) 133-78. The book is 
dated both early (sixth to eighth century) and late 
(fourteenth century), ibid., 137-45. Shahid argues 
that the earliest form of the book may date back to 
the sixth century. 

On the text see briefly Edward Ullendorff, 
“Hebraic-Jewish Elements in Abyssinian (Mono- 
physite) Christianity,” /SS 1 (1956) 232. For a 


and Earth”)!”° integrates into its expansive retelling of 
Genesis (part 1) an account of the rebellion of the angels 
that contains a long list of angels and their revelations 
and mentions the predominance of sexual promiscuity, 
earth’s cry of judgment, and the giants’ war of mutual 
extermination.!”! Part 4 contains a rewritten form of the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which interprets the sixth to tenth 
weeks to refer to the coming of Christ and the history of 
the church down to the appearance of the Antichrist.!7? 
The book refers to 1 Enoch 3:1; 18; 22;!73 the Para- 
bles;!”4 the Book of the Luminaries;!” and the Animal 
Vision.!76 

The integration of Enochic material into the liturgical 
life of the church is attested in the Mashafa Seneksar, the 
Ethiopian Synaxarium, a compilation of readings for 
saints’ days.!77 A reading for the 27th of Ter (Feb. 1), 
which commemorates Enoch's assumption to heaven, 
summarizes the first four books of 1 Enoch, quoting 
from the Introduction (1:3-5), the Book of the Watchers 
(13:7-8; 14:10-18 briefly; 18:7-8), the Parables (40:2; 
46:1; 48:3-4), the Book of the Luminaries (72:1), and 
the Animal Vision (85:3; 90:28-29, 32-33).!78 The mate- 
rial from the Parables is identified as a prophecy of 


detailed discussion of the sources of this complex of 
traditions, see David A. Hubbard, “The Literary 
Sources of the Kebra Nagast” (Ph.D. diss.; Univer- 


sity of St. Andrews, 1956) 145a-58. 
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Christ,!”° and the description of the New Jerusalem in 
the Animal Vision is interpreted to refer to the church. 
Another reading for a day in commemoration of the 
thousands of thousands of intercessory spirits cites 
Enoch, conflating wording from chaps. 13-14 and 4 
This interest in angels is evident throughout the work, 
once citing 1 Enoch 23 on the Feast of Raguel,!?! and 
often interpolating the names of the archangels (notably 
Michael) into stories from the Bible and the lives of 
Christian saints. Enoch's significance is evident also in 
the book's identification of him and Elijah as the two 
witnesses in Revelation 11!9? and in the setting of a day 
to commemorate the death of Jared, Enoch’s father.!5? 
An interest in angels also governs a fifteenth-century 
homily in honor of the angel Gabriel.!5* Beginning with 
Gabriel's appearance to the Virgin Mary, it recites the 
angel's other missions, including his destruction of the 
giants described in 1 Enoch 10:9, which it quotes along 
with 20:7 and 40:2, 3, 6, 9.155 Other influences of 
1 Enoch appear in Ethiopian magical texts.!56 
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University Press, 1928). 

Ibid., 555-56. 

For a nineteenth-century appeal to the Parables for 
their attestation of the divinity and humanity of 
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For an English translation, see E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Book of the Mysteries of the Heavens and the Earth 
and Other Works of Bahayla Mika el (Zösimäs): The 
Ethiopic Texts Edited from the Unique Manuscript (Eth 
37 Peiresc) in the Bibliothéque Nationale with English 
Translations (London: Oxford University Press, 
1953): 

In addition to references to cosmology (sun, moon, 
clouds) and healing, the list includes the revelation 
of metallurgy (iron, brass, stibium) and a whole 
range of practical skills and crafts related especially 
to building, agriculture, and cooking, as well as 
musical arts; see Budge, Mysteries, 26-29. For 
another reference to their teaching, see p. 142. 

See ibid., 141-43. See also the literature cited by 
Isaac, “1 Enoch,” 10 n. 17. 

See Budge, Mysteries, 34, 36, 85. 

For a quotation of 60:5-6, see ibid., 18. 

Ibid., 141. 

Ibid., 39, 108-9. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Saints of the 
Ethiopian Church (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge 
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Christ, see the text published by Yaqob Beyene, 
L'Unzione di Cristo nella Teologica Etiopica (OrChrA 
215; Rome: Pontificum Institutum Studiorum Ori- 
entalium, 1981) 93. The author quotes 1 Enoch 
46:1-3 and 49:2-3, to which is added a quote from 
Isa 42:1, the passage that stands behind 1 Enoch 
49:4. For a similar appeal to the Animal Vision to 
prove that Jesus is the second Adam, see Budge, 
Mysteries, 39-40. 

Budge, Book of the Saints, 235. 

Ibid., 9. 

Ibid., 309, 463; cf. also Budge, Mysteries, 89. The 
interpretation appears frequently in Western Chris- 
tian theology. See VanderKam, “Early Christian Lit- 
erature," 89-92. 

Budge, Book of the Saints, 884-85. 

Getatchew Haile, The Mariology of Emperor Zàr'a 
Ya‘qob of Ethiopia: Texts and Translations (OrChrA 
242; Rome: Pontificum Institutum Studiorum Ori- 
entalium, 1992) 15-60. 

Ibid., 51-52. 

For an example see Gene B. Gragg, “A Magic Prayer 
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The Synaxarium’s reference to the Book of the Lumi- 
naries hints at the major role that this work played as the 
basis for the Ethiopian religious calendar.!?? In the 
words of Emperor Zar'a Ya'qob (1434-68), “No man, 
may he come from East or West, from North or South, 
from all the four corners of the world, can compute the 
time of Fast, of Easter and its feasts, or of the stars, with- 
out Enoch.”!8° The book also played a major role in 
Ethiopian chronography.!*? 

This survey, though only partial, provides a glimpse 
of some of the ways in which 1 Enoch has influenced 
Ethiopian science, chronography, and historiography, as 
well as the theology, piety, worship, and magical prac- 
tices of Ethiopian Christianity over the course of many 
centuries. The ancient text was understood to describe 
the origins of evil and reflected the varieties of angelic 
activity. It predicted the coming of Christ and the cre- 
ation of the church, and it informed one's views of 
heaven and earth and time. As Sacred Scripture, it could 
be cited to make a theological point.!9? In almost all of 
these respects, 1 Enoch functioned for the Ethiopians as 


it had earlier, in one place or another, in Mediterranean 
Christianity. But what additional factors led to its use, 
canonization, and continued influence in Ethiopia when 
it had fallen from favor in the rest of Christendom? 
6.3.72. 1 Enoch and the Early Ethiopian Church 

The precise circumstances for the acceptance of 1 Enoch 
in Ethiopia are not clear. What follows is an attempt to 
clarify the issue. Christianity arrived in Ethiopia in the 
middle of the fourth century.!?! Its founders are said to 
have been two brothers from Tyre, named Aedesius and 
Frumentius. Around the year 340, Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, consecrated Frumentius as the first bishop 
of Ethiopia,!*? thus beginning an ecclesiastical associa- 
tion between the Ethiopian Church and the patriarchate 
of Alexandria that lasted until the consecration of the 
first native Ethiopian patriarch-catholicus in 1959.193 
Further evangelization of Ethiopia occurred in the late 
fifth to sixth centuries with the arrival of the founders of 
Ethiopian monasticism, “the nine saints."!9* 

Ethiopian Christianity as it exists today has a strong 
Judaic character,!® although the origin of these ele- 
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of Henoch from a Manuscript of the Goodspeed 
Collection of the University of Chicago,” in Harold 
G. Marcus, ed., Proceedings of the First United States 
Conference on Ethiopian Studies (East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State University Press, 1975) 61-71. On 
the widespread use of magical practices and 
prayers, see the summary of Ullendorff, “Ele- 
ments,” 229-31. 

See Otto Neugebauer, Ethiopic Astronomy and Com- 
putus (SÖAW, philosophisch-historische Klasse 347; 
Vienna: Österreich Akademie, 1979) 109-11. 
CSCO 235, p. 99, 10-14; and 236, p. 87, 17-21; 
cited in Neugebauer, Ethiopic Astronomy, 110. 
Neugebauer, Ethiopic Astronomy, 109-13, 172-75, 
179-82. See also the comments of Milik (Enoch, 
258) with reference to the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse of Weeks. 

See the text published by Beyene (L’Unzione, 219), 
which quotes 1 Enoch 85:2 to make a philological 
point in interpretating Luke 1:29-30. 

On the history of Ethiopian Christianity from the 
fourth to the fifteenth century, see Adrian Hastings, 
The Church in Africa: 1450-1950 (Oxford History of 
the Christian Church; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994) 
4-45. See also Aziz S. Atiya, A History of Eastern 
Christianity (Millwood, N.Y.: Kraus Reprint, 1980) 
49-55, 146-66. For the early history of the church 
in the context of pre-Christian religions and the 
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broader history of Ethiopia, see Sergrew Hable 
Sellassie, Ancient and Medieval Ethiopian History to 
1270 (Addis Ababa: United Printers, 1972) 95-143. 
On pre-Christian religions, see also Stuart Munro- 
Hay, Aksum: An African Civilization of Late Antiquity 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991) 
196-202. See also Heinzgerd Brakmann, Die Ein- 
wurzelung der Kirche im spätantiken Reich von Aksum 
(Bonn: Borengasser, 1994). On religion and the 
church in Ethiopia, see Edward Ullendorff, The 
Ethiopians: An Introduction to Country and People (3d 
ed.; repr. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1990) 92-110. 
Sellassie, History, 100-104; Munro-Hay, Aksum, 
202-4. 

Atiya, History, 120. 

Sellassie, History, 115-19. Recently the Syrian origin 
of the “Nine Saints" and their involvement in the 
translation of the Bible has been seriously ques- 
tioned. See Paolo Marrassini, "Some Consideratins 
on the Problems of the 'Syriac Influences' on 
Aksumite Ethiopia,” Journal of Ethiopian Studies 23 
(1990) 35-46; and Michael A. Knibb, Translating the 
Bible: The Ethiopic Version of the Old Testament 
(Schweich Lectures; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999) 22-35. 

E. Ullendorff, “Elements,” 216-56; Maxime Rodin- 
son, “Sur la question des ‘influences juives’ en 
Ethiopie,” JSS 9 (1964) 11-19; H. J. Polotsky, “Ara- 
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ments is obscure.!? To judge from aspects of contempo- 
rary Ethiopian Christianity, Christianity's earliest forms 
in this country, as elsewhere, also preserved elements of 
indigenous pagan religion. In addition to the worship of 
Greek gods, !?? “There existed a good deal of worship of 
spirits and genii (zar), good or evil, who were associated 
with trees or fountains, animate and inanimate objects. 
The mountaintops played a large part in these beliefs as, 
indeed, did the sky and the sun.”!%° Magical practices 
and prayers were also a natural part of this environ- 
mentia 

The Bible was translated into Ge‘ez over a period of 
time, between the fourth and sixth centuries.? The rea- 
sons and circumstances that led to the introduction of 
1 Enoch into Ethiopia when the book's fortunes were 
waning in the West are doubtless complex. Several con- 
siderations appear to be relevant. 

First, 1 Enoch had not universally fallen from favor 
among Christians by the fourth century. Indeed, the 
book enjoyed considerable popularity in Egypt at the 
time of the establishment of the Ethiopian Church. Thus 
the close ties between the Ethiopian Church and the 
patriarchate in Alexandria and the book's widespread 
and long-standing use in Egypt would have been a factor 
in the book's importation into Ethiopia.??! 

Second, the book's acceptance was affected by ele- 
ments and conditions indigenous to Ethiopia and 
Ethiopian Christianity. With respect to the latter, there is 
no evidence that the nascent church in Ethiopia inter- 
acted with a form of Judaism that was governed by the 
restrictions that shaped the Hebrew canon of the 


maic, Syriac, and Ge'ez," /SS 9 (1964) 1-10. 

196 On the historical problems, see Ullendorff (“Ele- 
ments," 219-25), who believes that Christianity, 
when introduced to Ethiopia, may have met a form 
of pre-talmudic Judaism, which had been intro- 
duced by merchants and settlers and during mili- 
tary interventions. Rodinson ("Question") is 


skeptical. 
197 Sellassie, History, 96. 
198 Ullendorff, Ethiopians, 93-94, 99-100. 
199 Ibid., 99-100. 


200 Edward Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible: The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 1967 (Oxford: 


rabbis.?? Thus the caution expressed by Origen (Num. 
Hom. 28.2; see above, 86.3.2.13) and the analogy of the 
Hebrew canon that led Jerome to differentiate between 
canonical and deuterocanonical books did not apply in 
the Ethiopian Church. The way was open to include the 
books of “the Apocrypha,” as well as 1 Enoch, Jubilees, 
the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Paraleipomena of Jere- 
miah.?9* 

Elements that are central in 1 Enoch were also at 
home in fifth- and sixth-century Ethiopia and would 
have made the book a comfortable fit in that environ- 
ment. (1) The story of the watchers' breeding a world of 
demons, which still prey on humanity, resonated in an 
environment where demons and spirits were part of 
one's understanding of everyday life.??* (2) The book's 
developed angelology, with its plethora of heavenly inter- 
cessors and guardian spirits, was also compatible with 
such a worldview (see 84.2.2). Indeed, some of the 
attraction of the Book of Parables would have been its 
depiction of the enthroned Son of Man in the midst of a 
heavenly world populated with angels. The book's 
polemic against magic as a demonic invention (see 
comm. on 8:3) may run against the grain of that compo- 
nent in Ethiopian religion (though it might have sup- 
ported efforts to root out such practices). But the book's 
portrayal of angels binding evil spirits (10:4-5, 11) and 
the inclusion of a text like 69:4-5 were compatible with 


201 The connection with Alexandria should not be 
overemphasized. The Ethiopic text of 1 Enoch is 
more closely associated with "the vulgar text that 
was at home in Upper Egypt" (Codex Panopoli- 
tanus) than with the more reliable text of Syncellus, 
which derived ultimately from fifth-century Alexan- 
dria; see Fuhs, "Übersetzung," 47. See above, 
82.2-2.8. 

202 For Ullendorff's conclusions on this matter, see 
above, n. 196. 

203 For the inclusion of these texts in Ethiopian biblical 
MSS., see the catalogues of Hill Monastic Microfilm 
Library, passim. 
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magical practice, and magic spells were in fact identified 
with Enochic revelation.?95 (3) 1 Enoch's focus on the 
created world, its sacred cosmology and geography and 
its flora and fauna, may have contributed to the book's 
popularity and helped it to exude a sense of familiarity. 
In a country of deep ravines and high mountain 
peaks?°°_some of them sacred?" —the story of the watch- 
ers’ descent onto Hermon (chap. 6) and the accounts of 
Enoch's journeys to the great mountain ranges of the 
west and east??? and the valleys of punishment would 
have led the reader's imagination through familiar ter- 
rain. Enoch's journeys through the spice orchards to the 
great tree of paradise would have resonated in a world 
where groves of trees were sacred.??? Many of the wild 
animals that preyed on the Israelite sheep that populate 
Enoch's second dream vision were part of the everyday 
experience of many Ethiopians.?!? 

Finally, 1 Enoch's status in Ethiopia may have been 
fostered by the absence of some the factors that led to 
the book's rejection in the great metropolitan centers of 
Mediterranean Christianity. 1 Enoch's mythic worldview 
did not have to vie with a tradition of rational thinking 
and philosophical refinement such as characterized 
many of the writings of the fathers. In the same vein, 
although Ethiopian Christians took sides on the christo- 
logical debates that swirled around Alexandria, polemics 
against mythically and dualistically oriented heretics 
(Gnostics and Manichaeans) do not seem to have taken 
hold in this remote country as they did in the great 
urban centers of the Mediterranean. 

In short, 1 Enoch took root in Ethiopia because: (a) it 


gious Belief among the Amhara of Ethiopia," in 


Marcus, ed., Proceedings, 25-42. 
205 Gragg, "Magic Prayer." 


was brought there by missionaries who came from an 
environment that had long cherished the book; (b) its 
worldview spoke to the Ethiopians' worldview, and the 
environment it imaginatively portrayed resonated with 
their environment; and (c) Ethiopian Christianity lacked 
the theological and intellectual counterforces that led to 
the book's rejection in Mediterranean Christianity. 

Nourished within this context, we may infer from the 
book's influence on Ethiopian faith and piety since its 
canonization (see §6.3.7.1) that 1 Enoch functioned in 
Ethiopian Christianity much as it had functioned in sec- 
ond- to fourth-century Mediterranean Christianity. It 
served as a basis for calendrical calculation, an explana- 
tion for the origin of sin and evil, and a source for chris- 
tological and eschatological speculation. 

The book’s authority, however, was not undisputed in 
the Ethiopian Church.?!! Nonetheless, it survived 
because it continued to be copied for many centuries 
after it was translated, and it appears to have undergone 
recensional activity in the second half of the fourteenth 
century.?'? Its authority was definitively established in 
the next century during the reform of Emperor Zar'a 
Ya'qob, who made it a centerpiece in his apologetical 
interaction with Judaism.?!5 Thus the Parable's portrayal 
of the Son of Man, which had been the first Enochic 
impulse in the early church's theology and a formative 
component in its christology, led to the book's preserva- 
tion in Ethiopia, whence, by poetic justice, it has come 
to shed light on its own role in Christian origins.?!* 
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these sections on 1 Enoch and Ethiopia and made a 
number of valuable suggestions, not least about bib- 
liography 


7.0. Currents in the Modern Study of 1 Enoch 
7.1. The Book's Reappearance in the West 


Lost to Judaism and Mediterranean Christianity for four 
hundred years,! ] Enoch reappeared where it had been 
last seen. In 1658 Joseph Scaliger published portions of 
the Chronography of George Syncellus,? which included 
excerpts from 1 Enoch. The Enochic material had last 
been quoted, to our knowledge, in the twelfth-century 
chronographies of Michael of Syria (1166-1199) and 
George Cedrenus of Byzantium (see §6.3.2.23). 


In 1773 the whole of 1 Enoch reappeared in the West. 


While searching for the sources of the Nile, the Scottish 
explorer James Bruce discovered the Book of Enoch 
where it had never been lost or forgotten, and he 
returned to Europe with three Ethiopic mss. of the text.? 
In 1800 parts of the text were published in a Latin trans- 
lation with introduction by Silvestre de Sacy.* 


7.2. Major Nineteenth-Century Editions and 
Studies 


7.2.1. Texts, Translations, and Commentaries 

Publication of the full text of 1 Enoch had to wait 
another two decades for the English translation by 
Richard Laurence of Oxford, soon to be the Protestant 
archbishop of Cashel, Ireland (1821).5 Laurence’s tran- 
scription of Ms. a (1838) was also the first Ethiopic text 
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of 1 Enoch to be published in the West. Remarkably, 
one of the longest nineteenth-century treatments of 
] Enoch appeared already in 1833 and 1838 in a two-vol- 
ume, 962-page work by the Jena professor of theology, 
Andreas Gottlieb Hoffmann.’ The first volume of Hoff- 
mann's translation was a German rendering of Lau- 
rence's English, while volume two was a translation of 
Ethiopic Ms. c, made in comparison with Laurence's 
1833 revised translation.? The notes are text-critical, 
philological, and explanatory, and the major part of 
Hoffmann's introduction is a translation of the 49-page 
"Preliminary Dissertation" in Laurence's translation. 
Texts and translations of 1 Enoch were published 
throughout the nineteenth century and into the first 
decade of the twentieth century. A. F. Gefrórer's Latin 
translation appeared in 1840,? and a German translation 
by Richard Clemens was published in 1850.1? In 1851 
the great Ethiopicist from Tübingen August Dillmann 
(then only 28 years old) issued a text based on five Mss. 
(abcde),!! and then in 1853, a translation with commen- 
tary.!? These two works, together with his grammar and 
lexicon of the Ge‘ez language (1857, 1865),? made him 
the most important contributor to Enoch studies in the 
nineteenth century. Other translations were those of 


It has been argued that a copy or copies of 1 Enoch 
existed in Europe in the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury; see Nathaniel Schmidt, “Traces of Early 
Acquaintance in Europe with the Book of Enoch," 
JAOS 42 (1922) 44-52. See, however, Fuhs, *Über- 
setzung,” 37-38. 

Scaliger, Thesaurus Temporum, 404-5. 

See James Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the 
Nile, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and 
1773 (5 vols.; London: Robinsons, 1790) 2, chap. 7. 
Silvestre de Sacy, “Notice du Livre d’Enoch,” Maga- 
sin encyclopédique 6/1 (1800) 369-98. 

Richard Laurence, The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal 
production, supposed to have been lost for ages; but dis- 
covered at the close of the last century in Abyssinia; now 
first translated from an Ethiopic Ms. in the Bodleian 
Library (Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1821). Revised edi- 
tions appeared in 1833, 1838, and 1842. 

Richard Laurence, Libri Enoch prophetae versio 
aethiopica (Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1838). 

Andreas Gottlieb Hoffmann, Das Buch Henoch: In 
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vollständiger Uebersetzung mit fortlaufendem Commen- 
tar, ausführlicher Einleitung und erläuternden Excursen 
(2 vols.; Jena: Croeker, 1833-38). 

Ibid., 1:ix-xvii; 2:iv—x. 

A. F. Gefrörer, Prophetae veteres pseudepigraphi partim 
ex abyssinico rel hebraica sermonibus latine versi 
(Stuttgart: Krabbe, 1840). 

Richard Clemens, Die Offenbarungen der Propheten 
Henoch, Esra und Jesaia im Jahrhunderte des Heils, Part 
1: Die Offenbarung Henochs oder das sog. Buch Henoch 
(Stuttgart, 1850). 

August Dillmann, Liber Henoch Aethiopice, ad quinque 
codicum fidem editus, cum variis lectionibus (Leipzig: 
Vogel, 1851). 

Idem, Das Buch Henoch übersetzt und erklärt (Leipzig: 
Vogel, 1853). 

Idem, Grammatik der äthiopischen Sprache (Leipzig: 

T. O. Weigel, 1857); idem, Lexicon Linguae Aethiopi- 
cae (Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1865). 
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Gustave Brunet (French, 1856),'^ George Schodde 
(English, 1882),^ Lazarus Goldschmidt (Hebrew, 
1892),16 and R. H. Charles, whose translation and com- 
mentary (1893) ushered in a new generation of scholar- 
ship.” 

The advances of this new generation were aided in 
1886/87 by a discovery of a Greek Ms. in a monk's grave 
in Akhmim (ancient Panopolis), Egypt. Containing the 
text of 1 Enoch 1-32, the Ms. moved scholars far beyond 
the Greek extracts in Syncellus and provided access to 
most of the Book of the Watchers in a textual form prior 
to the Ethiopic and only one step removed from the 
book's Semitic original. Ulysses Bouriant and Adolphe 
Lods published the text in 1892 and 1893.18 In 1892 
Lods also issued an edition with introduction, text- 
critical notes comparing it with the Ethiopic, and a 
French translation.!? Dillmann commented at length on 
the relationship of the Greek to the Ethiopic (1892).”° 
The text was reprinted and discussed by Charles in his 
annotated translation (1893) and was also reprinted by 
Henry Barclay Swete in 1899.?! 

Other textual resources of less consequence were a 
Greek Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragment of chap. 89, pub- 
lished by Angelo Mai (1844) and deciphered by J. Gilde- 
meister (1855) and Gitlbauer (1878), ?? and a fragment 
of a Latin translation of chap. 106, published by M. R. 
James (1893) and discussed by Charles (1893).?? 


7.2.2. Discussions of 1 Enoch 

The publication of 1 Enoch caused a sensation among 
biblical scholars and clergy, and the new text spawned a 
substantial literature—especially in German—consisting 
of journal and encyclopedia articles, whole monographs, 
and sections in books.?* 

The major topics were the standard issues in biblical 
introduction as practiced by German scholars: the struc- 
ture of the book, the time and provenance of its various 
parts, the manner of its growth into the present collec- 
tion, and its relationship to early Christian messianism. 
An early landmark was Heinrich Ewald's 1854 study, 
which argued that 1 Enoch comprised a number of inde- 
pendent works, which in turn were the precipitate of a 
larger literature written in the name of the patriarch.” 
The unitary authorship of 1 Enoch had been posited by 
Dillmann in 1853 (and abandoned by him in 1860),?° 
and it would be defended after Ewald. Ewald's discus- 
sion of the Enochic corpus in his somewhat later History 
of Israel is remarkable for its sensitivity to the creative 
matrix of this literature.?7 

Because of 1 Enoch's parallels to the NT and its cita- 
tion in the Epistle of Jude, the question of its Jewish or 
Christian origin was an important topic of discussion. 
One of the earliest treatments of the work (1836) was a 
412-page book by Edward Murray, an Anglican clergy- 
man who attempted to extract from 1 Enoch a basic doc- 
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Gustave Brunet, “Le Livre d’Enoch,” in Jacques-Paul 
Migne, ed., Dictionnaire des Apocryphes (2 vols.; Paris: 
J.-P. Migne, 1856-58) 1:394-514; idem, “Enoch,” in 
ibid., 2:223-26. 

George Henry Schodde, The Book of Enoch Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic with Introduction and Notes 
(Andover [Mass.]: W. F. Draper, 1882). 

Lazarus Goldschmidt, Das Buch Henoch: Aus dem 
Aethiopischen in die ursprünglich hebräische Abfas- 
sungssprache zurückübersetzt, mit einer Einleitung und 
Noten versehen (Berlin: Richard Heinrich, 1892). 

R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch: Translated from 
Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text, emended and revised in accor- 
dance with hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS. and with 
the Gizeh and other Greek and Latin fragments 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1893), 

Bouriant, “Fragments grecs"; Lods, L'Évangile. 
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Henry Barclay Swete, The Psalms of Solomon with the 
Greek Fragments of the Book of Enoch (Cambridge: 
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Cambridge University Press, 1899). 

Mai, Patrum Nova Bibliotheca 2, xi; Gildemeister, 
“Fragment”; Gitlbauer, Uberreste. 

M. R. James, “A Fragment of the Book of Enoch in 
Latin,” TS 2/3 (1893) 146-50; Charles, Book of 
Enoch (1893) 372-75. 

For an almost exhaustive bibliography, see Martin, 
Hénoch, cxli-cli. Charles (Enoch, xxx-xlvi) provides 
an annotated bibliography of works from 1850 to 
1906, which summarizes the conclusions of the 
major treatments. 

Heinrich Ewald, Abhandlung über des äthiopischen 
Buches Henókh: Entstehung, Sinn und Zusammen- 
setzung (Abhandlungen der Kóniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zum Góttingen 6; 
Góttingen: Dieterich, 1854) 1-78. 

August Dillmann, in J. J. Herzog, Real-encyclopaidie 
für protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2 vols.; Ham- 
burg: R. Besser, 1854-68) 12:308-10. 

Heinrich Ewald, The History of Israel (2d ed.; 8 vols.; 
London: Longmans, Green, 1880) 5:349. 


ument that was, in Murray’s view, the work quoted in 
Jude.?® Dillmann considered Murray's book “worthless” 
and criticized Hoffmann for bothering to answer it with 
a 46-page excursus at the end of his commentary.?? 
Other writers sought to identify 1 Enoch as a Christian 
work, written subsequent to Jude. H. J. Lawlor took a 
different tack on the relationship between 1 Enoch and 
early Christianity (1897) in an extensive article that 
combed early Christian literature for citations of 
1 Enoch.*° 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, the study 
of 1 Enoch found a new scholarly context. The publica- 
tion of other noncanonical Jewish apocalypses (Assump- 
tion of Moses in 1861 and 2 Baruch in 1866)?! and prior 
knowledge of still other works (4 Ezra and the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs) allowed 1 Enoch to be discussed 
in the light of contemporary parallel texts. Ernst 
Schürer's handbook on Jewish history (1886-90)? 
treated in sequence: Daniel, 1 Enoch, the Assumption of 
Moses, 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, and “The Lost Pseudepigraphic Prophecies” 
attested in ancient lists; and it integrated material from 
the published texts into its synthetic discussion of "The 
Messianic Hope" of the Jews.?? 


7.3. Work un 1 Enoch from R. H. Charles to the 
Discovery of the Qumran Scrolls 


With substantial textual resources available, a discussion 
of major critical issues well underway, and a corpus of 
other apocalyptic literature also available, the stage was 


28 Edward Murray, Enoch Restitutus; or an Attempt to 33 
Separate from the Books of Enoch the Book Quoted by St. 
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31 Antonius M. Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana ex 35 
codicibus praesertim Bibliothecae Ambrosianae (Milan: 36 
Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, 1861) 1/1:55-64; idem, 
Monumenta sacra et profana (Milan: Bibliotheca 
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32 Ernst Schürer, Die Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im 37 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3d ed.; 3 vols.; Leipzig: Hin- 38 
richs, 1901-1909). For an English translation see 
Ernst Schürer, A History of the Jewish People in the 
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set in the early 1890s for a new generation of scholar- 
ship on 1 Enoch. 


7.3.1. Texts and Translations (1893-1902) 

The 1893 annotated translation and commentary pre- 
pared by Charles represented an important advancement 
in the study of 1 Enoch. Although it was based on Dill- 
mann’s 1851 edition, Charles expanded his textual base 
by reference to ten additional Ethiopic mss. that had, 
meanwhile, come into the possession of the British 
Museum, and he discussed the implications of the 
Akhmim Codex, which had been published in the 
previous year. 

The year 1900 saw the publication of the two-volume 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 
edited by Emil Kautzsch, which dramatized the availabil- 
ity of the newly published Jewish texts and the growing 
recognition of their importance for the history of 
Judaism and early Christianity.** The edition of 1 Enoch, 
prepared by Georg Beer, used the same textual base 
employed by Charles in his 1893 edition.” The availabil- 
ity of many new Mss. led Johannes Flemming, an Ethiopi- 
cist, and Ludwig Radermacher, a classicist, to collaborate 
on a new German translation that was based on twenty- 
five Ethiopic mss. and the Akhmim Codex (1901).3° The 
following year Flemming issued his edition of the 
Ethiopic text, based on fifteen Mss.?? In 1906 Francois 
Martin produced an edition of 1 Enoch,** with an exten- 
sive introduction, that covered religious ideas, manu- 
script evidence, literary and historical matters, an 
account of the book’s influence in early Christianity, and 


On the texts see Schürer, History, 5:44-133. On 
messianic hope see ibid., 4:126-87. 

34 Emil Kautzsch, ed., Die Apokryphen und Pseude- 
pigraphen des Alten Testaments (2 vols.; Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1900). 

Ibid., 2:217-310. 

Johannes Flemming and Ludwig Radermacher, Das 
Buch Henoch: Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchen- 
väter-Commission der Königlich Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (GCS 5; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901). 
Flemming and Radermacher, Henoch. 

Francois Martin, Le Livre d'Hénoch: Documents pour 
l'étude de la Bible, traduit sur le texte Éthiopien (Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané, 1906). 


Time of Jesus Christ (5 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
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a comprehensive bibliography. The French translation 
was accompanied by text-critical notes and explanatory 
comments. 


7.3.2. R. H. Charles 

The generation of Enoch scholarship from 1890 to the 
beginning of World War I was dominated by Robert 
Henry Charles, a scholar with a rare and broad combina- 
tion of intellectual talents and interests: classical and 
Semitic linguistic skills, a mastery of the newly emerging 
corpus of ancient Jewish apocalypses, theological inter- 
ests, historical and literary inclinations, and a critical 
judgment expressed with candor and fairness. He began 
work on his 1893 translation and commentary of 

1 Enoch? during a year in Germany in 1890.*° Its intro- 
duction and comments were conversant with the forty 
years of scholarship since Dillmann’s edition, and the 
volume as a whole set new agendas for the study of the 
text. After publishing this edition, he turned to a system- 
atic appraisal of the textual evidence for 1 Enoch; and in 
1906, using twenty-nine Ethiopic Mss., the Akhmim 
Codex, and the fragments of Syncellus, he produced an 
eclectic text with a critical apparatus of variant 
readings.*! This edition was in turn the basis for his new 
commentary, published in 1912.9 It was, he noted, “not 
so much a second edition as a new book." Informed by 
his ongoing work on other apocalyptic works—which had 


39  R.H. Charles, The Book of Enoch Translated from 
Professor Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text (Oxford: Claren- 45 


don, 1893). 


resulted in two critical editions* and five annotated 
translations?—its detailed introduction, often intelligent 
conjectures, and mass of informative notes make it a 
resource still to be consulted. In compressed form it 
appeared, along with six other of his annotated transla- 
tions, in his two-volume edition of The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (1913).*6 In this form 
it was the standard work on 1 Enoch for two generations 
of biblical scholarship. Although Charles's edition of 
1912/13 is still useful in many ways, it is outdated by 
new textual resources, a larger corpus of related primary 
literature, and, not least, new methodologies that clarify 
how Charles's rational Western mind, with its desire for 
consistency and its aversion to symbolic narrative, some- 
times hindered his understanding of the ancient apoca- 
lyptic texts that he was otherwise so well informed and 
gifted to interpret.*7 


73.3. Handbooks of Jewish Religion 

In the first half of the twentieth century, the work of 
Charles and his predecessors was incorporated into bib- 
lical commentaries and the highly influential handbooks 
of Jewish religion that were becoming a genre in the 
library of theological literature. Charles himself pub- 
lished a revised edition of his 1899 Jowett lectures on 
eschatology (1913),*® as well as a two-volume commen- 
tary on the Book of Revelation (1920) and a commen- 
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Schocken Books, 1963) vii. On Charles's life and 
work, see C. F. D'Arcy, “A Brief Memoir,” in R. H. 
Charles, Courage, Truth, Purity (Oxford: P. Blackwell, 
1931) xiii-xxxv; T. W. Manson, "Charles, Robert 
Henry (1855-1931),” in L. G. Wickham Legg, ed., 
The Dictionary of National Biography 1931-1940 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1949) 169-70. 
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Charles, Enoch. 
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Oxford: Clarendon, 1895); idem, The Greek Versions 
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tion of Moses (London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1897); idem, The Ascension of Isaiah (London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1900); idem, The Book of Jubilees 
or the Little Genesis (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1902); idem, The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1908). For 
his 1913 edition of The Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament, he also translated and 
annotated the Cairo-Damascus Document under the 
title of "The Fragments of a Zadokite Work" (APOT 
2:785-834). 

R. H. Charles, “Book of Enoch,” in APOT 
2:163-281. 

See the comments already from Charles’s contem- 
poraries cited by Collins, “Apocalyptic Literature,” 
348-50. 

Charles, Eschatology. 


tary on Daniel (1929), which bore the imprint of his 
knowledge of 1 Enoch and other Jewish apocalyptic liter- 
ature.?? Schürer's second edition (1909) incorporated 
the new scholarship. The synthetic works on Jewish 
eschatology by Paul Volz (1903, 1934)?! and F. C. Burkitt 
(1914)? and the handbooks on Jewish religion by 
Wilhelm Bousset (1903)? and Hugo Gressmann (1926)^* 
digested and integrated the material, as did the three- 
volume work of George Foot Moore (1927-30), albeit 
with less enthusiasm.” The material from 1 Enoch and 
other of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha was 
employed also by Paul Billerbeck in his multivolume 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament (1924).°° From these 
highly influential handbooks, material from and about 

] Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses found its way into 
other handbooks, as well as the commentaries, dictionar- 
ies, and encyclopedias that were written in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 


73.4. A New Greek Text of the Epistle of Enoch 

The major new resource for Enoch studies in the early 
decades of the twentieth century was an Egyptian 
papyrus codex discovered in 1929, which preserved the 
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Greek text of chaps. 97-107. Like the Akhmim Codex, 
this document from the Chester Beatty collection 
brought scholars a step closer to the Semitic original of a 
substantial part of 1 Enoch, and a flurry of mainly text- 
critical articles spun off the discovery after its publica- 
tion by Campbell Bonner in 1937.57 


73.5. The Study of 1 Enoch between the Two World Wars 
Apart from the aforementioned textual publications and 
some articles on specific topics, publications on 1 Enoch 
between 1915 and 1950 were relatively few and focused 
on the Son of Man in the Book of Parables (Rudolf 
Otto, N. Messel, Sigmund Mowinckel, Erik Sjóberg).5 
These natural products of Christian interest in the 
Jewish context of Christian messianism were informed 
by history-of-religions methodology and written mainly 
by Scandinavian scholars. The one other important work 
on 1 Enoch during this period, a study of the figure of 
Enoch, was written by H. Ludin Jansen (1946),°° also a 
Scandinavian history-of-religions scholar. This lull in 
Enoch scholarship—fostered in part by the previous 
plethora of publications and the demands of a world at 
war, out of work, and again at war—would be broken by 


57  Forthe editio princeps, see Bonner, Enoch; and for 
the plates, Kenyon, Papyri. On the discovery, see 
above, 82.2. Articles written between 1939 and 1944 
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(Munich: Beck, 1934); Erik Sjöberg, “Kanna 1 
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nen?” SEA 5 (1940) 163-83; idem, “Fragan om den 
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141-44; idem, Der Menschensohn im äthiopischen 
Henochbuch (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanis- 
tiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund 41; Lund: 
Gleerup, 1946); idem, Der verborgene Menschensohn 
in den Evangelien (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund 53; 
Lund: Gleerup, 1955). 
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the startling new discoveries in the Judean desert in the 
winter of 1946/47. 


7.3.6. Scholarship on 1 Enoch: Primarily a Christian Enterprise 
For a century and a half, scholarship on 1 Enoch and 
other Jewish apocalypses tended to be primarily a Chris- 
tian undertaking, for negative and positive reasons. 
Jewish scholarship focused on the canonical and quasi- 
canonical literature: the Bible and the rabbinic texts of 
Talmud and Midrash. The apocalypses, with the excep- 
tion of Daniel, had been bracketed out in the canoniza- 
tion process and continued to be marginalized. 
Christian scholarship, on the other hand, expounded a 
NT whose texts had been fashioned in a powerfully 
eschatological environment. Thus it was delighted to 
have at its disposal texts from Jewish eschatological 
circles contemporary to the rise of Christianity. 1 Enoch 
was a special prize because the Book of Parables focused 
on the figure of a heavenly savior. For these reasons, the 
anti-Judaic tendencies that permeated much Christian 
literature on Judaism tended not to cast their shadow 
over the scholarship on 1 Enoch.?! Indeed, handbooks 
such as Schürer's shaped some of their categories for the 
study of Judaism under the influence of the messianism 
and eschatology that are so central to the NT. Ironically, 
however, in the period before 1950, Christian writing on 
early Judaism found it difficult to balance the compo- 
nents that were represented in the rabbinic and apoca- 
lyptic streams. One could appropriate Jewish messianic 
material as preparation for the gospel and still label 
Judaism in general as “legalistic.” 


60 There are occasional exceptions of Jewish scholars 
working on 1 Enoch, notably the Hebrew retrover- 63 
sion of the Ethiopic text by Goldschmidt, Henoch; 
and some articles primarily on-linguistic and textual 64 
matters, e.g., Chaim Kaplan, "Versions and Read- 


7.4. The Study of 1 Enoch after the Discovery of 
the Qumran Scrolls 


The discovery of the Qumran Scrolls profoundly 
changed the study of 1 Enoch and the interpretation of 
early Judaism in both Jewish and Christian circles.9? 
First, the scrolls provided new textual resources for the 
study of 1 Enoch; scholars could, in fact rather than in 
their imaginations, get behind the primary Greek trans- 
lation to some scattered parts of the Aramaic original. 
Second, the Qumran caves yielded a wealth of other 
texts that shed light on the contexts of 1 Enoch. Third, 
because the scrolls were found in the Holy Land and 
were written mainly in Hebrew and Aramaic, these non- 
canonical, nonrabbinic texts became the object of inten- 
sive and productive study by Jewish scholars also. What 
resulted was a new era of cooperative, nonconfessional 
scholarship in which scholars with Jewish, Christian, or 
no religious orientation pooled their resources and inter- 
ests to reshape the study of early Judaism through an 
infusion of new data and a use of methodologies that 
are at home in other disciplines.® 

The vast quantity of post- World War II scholarship 
on 1 Enoch makes it impossible to mention every book 
and article, much less to provide an annotated bibliogra- 
phy like that in Charles's 1912 edition. Instead, I will 
summarize the literature and discuss currents and 
tendencies under the categories of the present introduc- 
tion.9* A systematic discussion of the scholarship on the 
Book of Parables and the Book of the Luminaries will 
appear in the second volume of this commentary.9? 
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Books of Enoch in Recent Research," RelSRev 7 
(1981) 210-17. For additional literature, see B. Jon- 
geling, A Classified Bibliography of the Finds in the 
Desert of Judah: 1958-1969 (STD] 7; Leiden: Brill, 
1971) 100-104; and Florentino García Martínez and 
Donald W. Parry, A Bibliography of the Finds in the 
Desert of Judah: 1970-95 (STD] 19; Leiden: Brill, 
1996) 537. 

For an overview of literature on the Parables up to 
1981, see David Winston Suter, "Weighed in the 
Balance: The Similitudes of Enoch in Recent Discus- 
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7.4.1. New Textual Tools 

7.4.1.1. The Qumran Fragments 
As had been the case in the previous 150 years of Enoch 
studies, the discovery of new texts provided the impetus 
for a renewed study of this text. After some brief publi- 
cations on Enochic fragments from Caves 1 and 4 (1951, 
1955, 1958),96 their editor J. T. Milik discussed “the 
problems of the Enochic literature in light of the Ara- 
maic fragments of Qumran" in an extensive article 
(1971)9? that anticipated the results of his 1976 publica- 
tion and discussion of the corpus of Qumran Aramaic 
fragments (see 82.1). Although the volume was criti- 
cized on a number of counts,?? it was the most compre- 
hensive and important discussion of the Enochic 
literature since Charles's Book of Enoch (1912). Moreover, 
Milik's reconstruction of the fragmentary texts (his spe- 
cial gift), his philological comments, the mass of infor- 
mation he gathered about the possible contexts of the 
Enochic literature and its ongoing life, and many of his 
judgments and interpretations have made it a lasting and 
seminal contribution to the study of 1 Enoch and related 
literature. Full editions of the the Book of Giants (Stuck- 
enbruck and Puech) and vss. a and b of the Book of the 
Luminaries (Tigchelaar and García Martínez), antici- 
pated then, would not appear until more than two 
decades later.” 

74.1.2. Editions and Translations 
The discovery and publication of the Qumran fragments 
spawned a set of new editions and annotated transla- 
tions of 1 Enoch. Before Milik's publication of the frag- 
ments actually appeared, Matthew Black produced the 


sion," RelSRev 7 (1981) 217-21. 


first comprehensive edition of the extant Greek texts of 
] Enoch (1970), including the Akhmim Codex, the 
extracts from Syncellus, the Chester Beatty Papyrus, the 
fragment of the Animal Vision, and Greek citations 
from the church fathers.! 

Michael Knibb's 1978 edition of the Ethiopic text was 
the first to appear since Charles's 1906 edition.” In it he 
reproduced and translated the text of a single ms. from 
the younger *Vulgate" recension produced in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries,” but also included an 
apparatus of all the important variant readings from 
Charles's twenty-nine Mss. and two others, systematically 
cited the Qumran fragments and Greek texts, and 
offered an extensive discussion of the texts and text criti- 
cism of 1 Enoch. Knibb's translation also appeared with 
Ethiopic text-critical notes in H. F. D. Sparks's 1984 
edition of the Pseudepigrapha."* 

Ephraim Isaac produced a second English translation 
based on a single Ethiopic Ms. (1983), this one an older, 
fifteenth-century Ms. hitherto available only in Knibb's 
edition.” Because the translator wrote with a native 
Ethiopian’s familiarity with the Ge‘ez language, students 
of 1 Enoch must consult the edition. 

Siegbert Uhlig (1984) translated an eclectic text 
rather than a single Ethiopic ms., as Knibb had done.79 
His textual base drew its readings from forty-five 
Ethiopic Mss., many of them newly available on micro- 
film, as well as from the Aramaic fragments and Greek 
texts. 

Matthew Black's 1985 translation and commentary 
consciously followed the model of Charles's 1912 edi- 


of Qumrán Cave 4," Maarav 3 (1982) 85-97. 
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Book of Enoch,” Bib 32 (1951) 393-400; idem, in 
DJD 1:84, 152; idem, “Hénoch au pays des aromates 
(ch. xxvii à xxxii): Fragments araméens de la grotte 
4 de Qumran (Pl. I)," RB 65 (1958) 70-77. 

Idem, “Problémes de la littérature hénochique à la 
lumiére des fragments araméens de Qumran,” HTR 
64 (1971) 333-78. 

Idem, Enoch. 

For a summary of these criticisms and a bibliogra- 
phy of major reviews, see Nickelsburg, "Recent 
Research," 210-11. To this bibliography should be 
added James C. VanderKam, "Some Major Issues in 
the Contemporary Study of 1 Enoch: Reflections 

on J. T. Milik's The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments 


Loren Stuckenbruck, The Book of Giants from Qum- 
ran: Text, Translation, and Commentary (TSAJ 63; 
Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1997); idem, DJD 
36:3-94; Émile Puech, DJD 31 (forthcoming); F. J. 
C. Tigchelaar and Florentino García Martínez, DJD 
36:95-171. 
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tion, though it was “an entirely new version” rather than 
an attempt to build on Charles's edition.”” Like Uhlig, 
Black translated an eclectic text and thus sought to 
recover the original Enoch as Charles had done. In addi- 
tion to text-critical notes, Black provided many annota- 
tions on philological matters, content, parallel passages, 
and considerable, though sometimes spotty, additional 
bibliographical references. All in all, it supplements but 
does not wholly replace Charles’s 1912 edition. 

The renewed significance of 1 Enoch has spawned a 
number of other translations into Hebrew (Abraham 
Kahana and Jacob Feitlowitz, 1956), Danish (Erling Ham- 
mershaimb, 1956), Italian (Luigi Fusella and Paolo 
Sacchi, 1981), Spanish (Federico Corriente and Antonio 
Pinero, 1982), and French (André Caquot, 1984).78 
Focusing on a narrower segment of 1 Enoch that could 
be studied against a known historical background—the 
Animal Vision (chaps. 85-90)—Patrick Tiller published 
an eclectic text drawn from thirty-three Ethiopic Mss. 
and the Aramaic fragments, a translation based on that 
text, and an extensive introduction and a detailed com- 
mentary on these chapters, which attended to textual, 
philological, literary, and historical matters (1993).79 

7.4.1.3. Textual and Philological Studies 
These new editions have naturally been the main loca- 
tion of the text-critical studies on 1 Enoch generated by 
the new textual resources. Reviews of the editions have 


77 Matthew Black, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch: A New 
English Edition with Commentary and Textual Notes in 
Consultation with James C. Vanderkam (SVTP 7; Lei- 80 


den: Brill, 1985) vii. 


also contributed substantially to the discussion. In a 
review of Knibb's edition, Klaus Berger called attention 
to the text-critical importance of citations of 1 Enoch in 
Ethiopian literature and provided an extensive list 
together with their readings.?? Some reviewers of Milik 
claimed that he had underestimated the reliability of the 
Ethiopic as a valid witness to the form of the original 
text and that his use of the Ethiopic to help fill lacunae 
was inconsistent.?! Others questioned the validity of his 
Aramaic restorations.?? 

Apart from the editions and their reviews, only a few 
articles on text-critical and related philological issues 
have appeared. Partly on the basis of the Qumran Ara- 
maic evidence, Ullendorff and Knibb have argued that 
the translator(s) of the Ethiopic version had access to the 
Aramaic, as well as the Greek (1960, 1978). VanderKam 
has contested this conclusion and upheld the traditional 
view that the Ethiopic is solely dependent on the Greek 
(1987). Without reference to the Aramaic fragments, 
which had not yet been published, Nickelsburg com- 
pared the readings of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the 
Epistle of Enoch with those of the Ethiopic (1976).** 
Finally, in an important article Hans Fuhs called for a 
detailed study of the Ethiopic text of 1 Enoch, with a 
view toward a new critical edition and the attempt to 
explicate the setting of the original Ethiopic translation 
and its subsequent recensions (1979).55 
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mershaimb, “Første Enoksbog,” in De gammelltesta- 
mentlige Pseudepigrafer med inledning og noter 
(Copenhagen: Gads, 1956) 2:69-174; Luigi Fusella 
and Paolo Sacchi, “I libro di Enoc,” in Paolo Sacchi, 
ed., Apocrifi dell’ Antico Testamento (Turin: UTET, 
1981) 2:413-667; Federico Corriente and Antonio 
Pinero, “Libro 1 de Henoc,” in Alejandro Diez 
Macho, ed., Apocrifos del Antiguo Testamento (4 vols.; 
Madrid: Ediciones Cristiandad, 1982-84); André 
Caquot, “Hénoch=1 Hénoch,” in André Dupont- 
Sommer and Marc Philonenko, eds., La Bible: Ecrits 
intertestamentaires (Paris: Gallimard, 1987) 465—625. 
Patrick A. Tiller, A Commentary on the Animal Apoca- 
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40 (1977) 601-2. 


82 Barr, review of Milik, 520-22, 526; Fitzmyer, review 
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Jonas C. Greenfield and Michael E. Stone, “The 
Books of Enoch and the Traditions of Enoch," 
Numen 26 (1979) 91; Sokoloff, “Notes,” 197-201. 
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In a related area, Joseph Fitzmyer (1977) and Michael 
Sokoloff (1978-79) discussed the new data that the 
Qumran fragments provide on the vocabulary, orthogra- 
phy, grammar, and syntax of Palestinian Aramaic in the 
second and first centuries B.c.E., and James Barr (1978, 
1979) identified new insights into the techniques and 
practices of Aramaic-Greek translation.®® This issue was 
taken up by Erik Larson in a detailed and comprehen- 
sive comparison of all the overlapping Aramaic frag- 
ments and Greek texts (1995).57 


74.2. Literary Aspects 

A text as long and complex as 1 Enoch naturally calls for 
literary analysis. Such analyses—taking the form of 
source criticism or the division of the book into compo- 
nents of independent origin—were quick to appear in 
the oldest nineteenth-century discussions of 1 Enoch 
and were standard fare after Ewald's early and influen- 
tial study (1854).°® It was widely recognized that 1 Enoch 
divides in five major books (chaps. 1-36, 37-71, 72-82, 
83-90, 91-105) with two appendices (chaps. 106-107 
and 108). 

The rationale for the collection and its order was 
another matter. Presenting a hypothesis that continues 
to be influential and taken for granted by many, G. H. 
Dix proposed in 1926 that 1 Enoch was shaped as a pen- 
tateuch analogous to the Mosaic Pentateuch.*? The Qum- 
ran codicological evidence now entered the discussion. 
Milik, though he did not cite Dix, argued that the collec- 
tion was precisely such a pentateuch (1976) and that one 
of its components, the Book of Giants, was replaced by 


86 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Implications of the New Enoch 
Literature from Qumran," TS 38 (1977) 334-35; 
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99 Pierre Grelot, “Hénoch et ses écritures,” RB 82 96 


(1975) 481-500. 
93 Dimant, “Biography.” 


94  Anitra Bingham Kolenkow, “The Genre Testament 


the Book of Parables.” Jonas Greenfield and Michael 
Stone wrote to refute the notion (1977).?'! The codico- 
logical evidence and a comparison with the Book of 
Jubilees led Grelot to argue that the corpus had evolved 
gradually (1975).? Devorah Dimant argued that a cor- 
pus consisting of the Book of the Watchers, the Astro- 
nomical Book, the Book of Dreams, and the Epistle was 
first shaped as a kind of biography, to present in order 
the events of Enoch's life (1983). 

As part of the broader interest in methods of literary 
criticism that were being imported into biblical studies 
in the 1970s, the notion of genre began to appear in dis- 
cussions of 1 Enoch. Thus the testamentary characteris- 
tics of the Epistle of Enoch were recognized by Anitra 
Bingham Kolenkow (1973)°* and Dimant (1982), and 
Nickelsburg (1980) first proposed the thesis that has 
shaped this commentary, viz., that a comparison of 
4OEn* and material in the Ethiopic text indicated that a 
penultimate form of 1 Enoch was shaped as a whole to 
be an Enochic testament,” a finding consonant with the 
Deuteronomic resonances in 1 Enoch recognized by Dix 
and Milik. 

The issue of genre has also influenced Enochic stud- 
ies in the discussions of apocalypticism that were cat- 
alyzed by the seminal volume of Klaus Koch (1972).?7 
His proposal that one should distinguish between 
“apocalypse” as a literary type and “apocalyptic” as an 
historical movement made it possible both to investigate 
] Enoch as a literary work and to seek its roots in intel- 
lectual and social history.?? The basic work on the typol- 
ogy of the genre of apocalypse, and Enoch's place in 
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that typology, was done by a subgroup of the Society of 
Biblical Literature Genres Project and published in 
1979.” However one may modify the notion of genre 
and limit it as a factor in the analysis of 1 Enoch, all 
exegetical and historical work on this text must deal with 
and integrate the heuristic implications of the literary 
findings of this genre project. 

More focused work on sections of 1 Enoch has also 
been governed by literary considerations. The years 
1974-80 saw a discussion of an old topic, the sources 
and traditions of the story of the watchers in 1 Enoch 
6-11 and their development in chaps. 12-36. Dimant 
analyzed the traditions in her 1974 dissertation.!°° The 
topic developed into a discussion with articles by Paul 
Hanson and Nickelsburg (1977, 1978)!?! and responses 
and counter-responses by John Collins, Dimant, Hanson, 
Nickelsburg (1978),!%2 and Carol Newsom (1980).!9? Par- 
allel but independent contributions came from Mathias 
Delcor (1976),'* Rudiger Barthelmus (1979),!° and 
David Suter (1979).!° Careful form-critical work marked 
Marie-Theres Wacker's analysis of 1 Enoch 22 (1982),107 
and Suter discussed tradition and composition in the 
parables (1977).95 A focus on metaphor governed Paul 


apocalyptic, and apocalypticism, see Collins, "Apoc- 


alyptic Literature." 


Porter's literary criticism of the Animal Apocalypse 
(chaps. 85-90), which is a comparative part of his discus- 
sion of Daniel 7 and 8 (1983).!99 

The progress made in understanding the literary 
shape of 1 Enoch and the emphasis on this general topic 
in contemporary biblical scholarship have not substan- 
tially influenced the presentation of the text in the new 
editions of 1 Enoch. Being a translation of a translation 
twice removed from the original, Knibb's edition indi- 
cates no poetic structure at all and provides no head- 
ings. Uhlig also presents margin-to-margin text, though 
he breaks it up with many headings that indicate the 
content of the various sections. Isaac and Black are 
inconsistent in their presentation of poetic structure, 
and their headings tend to indicate content and not 
structure. Only Tiller provides headings that combine 
content and structure. 


7.4.3. Historical Contexts 

7.4.3.1. Time, Place, Situation 
Modern scholarship on 1 Enoch has sought to place the 
components of 1 Enoch in time, place, situation, and 
function. Milik argued that the Book of the Luminaries 


6-19: Cosmology and Judgment," CBQ 42 (1980) 
310-29. 
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(1977) 195-233.; George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Apoca- 
lyptic and Myth in 1 Enoch 6-11," JBL 96 (1977) 
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(1979) 115-35. 
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was known by the Priestly redactors of the Pentateuch, 
and suggested that the invention of its calendar, the 
redaction of the Pentateuch, and the composition of the 
Book of the Luminaries may well have been the work of 
the Samaritan priests of Sichem.!!° This hypothesis was 
contested by Greenfield and Stone.!!! Milik also located 
the composition of 1 Enoch 6-19 in the Persian period 
and asserted that Gen 6:14 is an epitome of this text.!'? 
Nickelsburg dated the composition of the Shemihazah 
myth in the early Hellenistic period and saw it as a 
response to the turmoil created by the wars of the 
Diadochoi and a parody on Diadochian claims of divine 
parentage (1977).!? For Hanson, the Shemihazah myth 
reflected a sectarian concern about the pollution of the 
sanctuary, and the material about Asael was a denial of 
the efficacy of the official Day of Atonement.!!* Collins 
was less optimistic about the possibility of extracting his- 
torical information from mythic texts that are not 
explicit about their historical referents and argued that 
such texts were open to a succession of interpreta- 
tions.!!5 

Working independently of the aforementioned discus- 
sion, Barthelmus traced the concept of the hero in 
Israelite history and concluded that the Shemihazah 
story is an inversion of the hero concept triggered by 
opposition to claims of the Hellenistic kings and specifi- 
cally the oppressive tactics of Antiochus IV.!!6 For Suter 
the myths in chaps. 6-11 and the “commentary” on 
them in chaps. 12-16 are concerned primarily with the 
purity of priestly families, and the sin of the watchers is 
a paradigm of sinful priestly mixed marriages and sexual 
misconduct, which are also opposed in the Testament of 
Levi and the Damascus Document.!!” Working indepen- 
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dently, Nickelsburg reached similar conclusions about 
chaps. 12-16, whose composition he placed in Upper 
Galilee in circles opposed to the Jerusalem priest- 
hood.'!8 Thus two motifs emerged, sometimes indepen- 
dently: response to persecution by the Hellenistic kings 
and opposition to the temple and its institutions. Addi- 
tionally, departing from a previous consensus that the 
Book of Daniel was the prototypical apocalypse, most of 
these scholars have read the Qumran fragments as evi- 
dence that the early parts of 1 Enoch antedate the Book 
of Daniel.!!? 

7.4.3.2. 1 Enoch and the History of Israel's 

Religion 
The relationship of 1 Enoch to the history of Israelite 
religious institutions and thought is an essential compo- 
nent of the post- World War II discussion of 1 Enoch. 
7.4.3.2.1. The Hebrew Scriptures 
Relationships between 1 Enoch and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures have been discussed in detail. VanderKam argued 
for the detailed dependence of 1 Enoch 1:3-9 on scrip- 
tural motifs and vocabulary (1973).12° Hartman found 
reflections of many biblical passages in chaps. 1-5 and 
10-11 (1979 and 1976-77) and saw in the former an 
expression of covenantal theology that had been medi- 
ated in Jewish liturgies (1979).1?! The obvious relation- 
ship between the Shemihazah myth and Gen 6:14 has 
been widely discussed. As noted, Milik asserted that the 
Genesis text is an epitome of the material in 1 Enoch 
deriving from the Persian period (1976),12? while Nick- 
elsburg (1977) and Bartelmus (1979) analyzed 1 Enoch 
6-11 in detail as an interpretation of Genesis 6.!?? Suter 
considered the myths of angelic rebellion in the Book of 
Parables to be a “midrash” on Isa 24:17-23 that incorpo- 
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rated elements from other texts (1979).1?* VanderKam 
surveyed 1 Enoch’s broad use of Scripture (1993) and 
found as a major thread the application of sacred tradi- 
tion to new situations.!?? According to Nickelsburg 
(1995), the Enochic corpus uses material from almost all 
the books of the Hebrew Scriptures, but the authors 
claim to transmit ancient revelation received before 
Hebrew Scriptures were written.!?? Taking a completely 
different approach and drawing conclusions more radi- 
cal than Milik's, Margaret Barker argued that 1 Enoch 
contains traditions from the preexilic royal cult that 
were squelched in the postexilic period (1987).!?7 
74.3.2.2. Jewish Apocalypticism 

As noted above (87.4.2), the study of 1 Enoch's literary 
features has taken place as part of a broader discussion 
of apocalyptic literature. This discussion, moreover, has 
distinguished between the literary genre apocalypse and 
the apocalyptic worldview expressed in such revelatory 
texts.!?? I have written four articles on 1 Enoch's apoca- 
lypticism that discussed the apocalyptic eschatology of 
1 Enoch 6-11 (1977), the “apocalyptic message" of the 
Epistle of Enoch (1977), Enoch's revealed wisdom 
(1985), and the *apocalyptic construction of reality" in 
1 Enoch as a whole (1991).'?? A fifth article (1983) 
tapped into current interest in the social dimensions of 
ancient religious texts and discussed the Epistle of 
Enoch as a problem case in a study of “social aspects of 
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Palestinian Jewish apocalypticism."!*? In a study of the 
apocalyptic worldview of the Book of Parables, Collins 
construed the term “righteousness” as a designation for 
one's faith in the heavenly realm and the son of man 
(1980);??! and in his introduction to the apocalyptic liter- 
ature (1984), he discussed the Enochic texts in their 
broader generic and ideological contexts.!?? The func- 
tion of the final judgment in a world whose created 
order has been disturbed was the topic of Marie-Theres 
Wacker’s 1982 monograph on 1 Enoch 22.!5? Mary 
Dean-Oetting (1984) and Martha Himmelfarb (1993) 
analyzed apocalyptic texts that narrated journeys to 
heaven.!?* While Dean-Oetting focused on the elements 
that constituted the genre, Himmelfarb was also con- 
cerned with the generative dynamics and social contexts 
of apocalyptic literature. Independently of these discus- 
sions, Paolo Sacchi wrote several articles on Enochic 
apocalypticism.!%° 

7.4.3.2.3. Prophecy, Wisdom, and Apocalypticism 

The relationship of apocalyptic literature to Israelite 
prophetic and sapiential traditions has been an ongoing 
topic of discussion and debate. Some recent studies of 

1 Enoch have emphasized similarities between the 
book’s eschatology and the prophetic tradition, while 
others have focused on the sapiential character of parts 
of 1 Enoch. Nickelsburg found prophetic forms in the 
Epistle (1977) and, following Ludin Jansen, posited a 
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close connection between chaps. 12-16 and the form of 
the prophetic call, showing also its movement in the 
direction of later texts about mystical ascents (1981).!%° 
Robert Coughenour’s dissertation studied wisdom ele- 
ments in 1 Enoch (1972), and two subsequent articles 
treated the woe oracles in the Epistle of Enoch (1978) 
and the wisdom stance of Enoch's redactor (1982).137 
For Newsom (1980), Enoch’s journey to the northwest 
(chaps. 17-19) embodies royal wisdom motifs.'?® In the 
first of two articles that sought to balance the scholarly 
emphasis on apocalyptic eschatology with a recognition 
of the sapiential elements in the apocalyptic tradition 
(1976), Stone identified anti-apocalyptic elements in 

4 Ezra that drew from the same sapiential tradition 
employed by the author of 1 Enoch 93:11-14.!8? Then in 
a programmatic essay (1978), he emphasized the astro- 
nomical, cosmological, and sapiential elements in 

1 Enoch as indicators of the variety in the Judaism of 
the third century 8.c.£.!#° Randal Argall’s comparative 
study of revelation, creation, and judgment in 1 Enoch 
and Sirach (1995) was a step toward isolating points of 
similarity and difference between texts traditionally 
identified by the allegedly opposing categories of wis- 
dom and apocalyptic.!*! An exploratory essay by Nickels- 
burg (1994) suggested that the coexistence of prophetic 
and sapiential elements in 1 Enoch might be explained 
by a setting in postexilic Judaism in which scribes and 
sages of different sorts were the carriers and interpreters 
of the prophetic tradition—on the one hand interpreting 
a written authoritative tradition, and on the other hand 
claiming new revelation.!* In his study of 1 Enoch 1-5 
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and 72-82, Eckhard Rau had already argued (1974) that 
the apocalypticists’ claims to be transmitting authorita- 
tive teaching were essential to this literature and its 
social context.!*? 

A discussion of the relationship of apocalyptic texts 
to sapiential and prophetic traditions is far from over. 
However, the study of 1 Enoch in this context indicates 
that in the late Persian and early Hellenistic periods 
these two traditions intersected in diverse ways that pro- 
duced alternative literatures whose precise social set- 
tings, and the relationships between them, remain to be 
clarified (see 85.1.4) 
74.3.2.4. Astronomy and the Calendar 
The cosmological and astronomical elements in 1 Enoch 
and the related calendrical issues are examples of ele- 
ments in this text that have close ties with concerns and 
issues in the wisdom tradition. A good foundation for 
the study of the technical aspects of this material is the 
commentary on chaps. 72-82 by Otto Neugebauer, pub- 
lished in 1981 and then included in Black's edition of 
1985.144 A detailed discussion of “Cosmology, Eschatol- 
ogy, and Teaching Authority” in 1 Enoch 1-5 and 72-82 
can be found in Rau’s unpublished dissertation (1974).1* 
Articles on Enochic cosmology, astronomy, and calendar 
have been published by E. E. Ettisch (1961), Ernst Kutsch 
(1962), Roger Beckwith (1979), and VanderKam 
(1983).'4° In 1994 Matthias Albani published a major 
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monograph on the relationship between astronomy and 
creation in 1 Enoch.!^? 

7.4.3.2.5. Social Location 

The discovery of Enoch mss. at Qumran and the import- 
ing of social scientific methods into biblical studies have 
catalyzed discussions about the provenance and social 
location of the Enochic works. For Milik, the composi- 
tion of the Book of the Luminaries and the Book of the 
Watchers antedated the formation of the Qumran com- 
munity, and the Epistle of Enoch was written outside 
it,!%8 although he rightly saw a close connection between 
the astronomical book and Qumran calendrical 
works.!*? Bartelmus placed the composition of chaps. 
6-11 in the Hasidic circles from which, he claimed, the 
Qumran community arose, and Dexinger suggested a 
similar origin for part of the Epistle.!?! Nickelsburg was 
less optimistic about what we can know about "the 
Hasidim,”!?? but sketched possible points of historical 
continuity between the authors of the Enochic literature 
and the authors of Jubilees, the Damascus Document, 
and the Community Rule,’ suggesting that all of these 
writings derived from a common religious reform move- 
ment, probably complex and proliferated in its sociol- 
ogy. Gabriele Boccaccini argued that the Qumran 
community was an offspring of the "Enochic party" that 
authored a major part of the Enochic corpus (1998).!5* 
The hypotheses of Suter and Nickelsburg suggested a 
pre-Qumranic opposition to the priesthood, 55 and 
Wright argued that the Enochic authors were in fact 
priests.!°° Although this discussion will continue to be 


323-64; and James C. VanderKam, “1 Enoch 77, 3 
and a Babylonian Map of the World," RevQ 42 


refined, it has helped to reveal the complexity of the 
social organization of Second Temple Judaism and to 
warn against the facile identificatiion of a given work as 
Pharisaic, Sadducee, Essene, or Hasidic. See §5.2.3-4. 
74.3.3. Cross-Cultural Elements 
Although 1 Enoch is an expression of Israelite religious 
thought, the cross-cultural roots of the Enochic tradition 
have been widely recognized and discussed at length. A 
Babylonian background for the Enoch myth was argued 
by Jansen (1939)/5?? and independently by Grelot 
(1958).15® The same point of view was espoused by Van- 
derKam in a monograph on the origins and shape of 
the Enoch traditions (1984).!°9 In a massive monograph, 
Kvanvig traced the origins of the son of man figure 
back to Mesopotamian roots.!9? The hypothesis of a 
Mesopotamian origin for the Enoch traditions has found 
wide acceptance by such persons as Milik, Stone, and 
Hanson.!6! For the myths in chaps. 6-11, Hanson found 
a source in Near Eastern mythology about rebels against 
heaven and culture-bringers.!9? Nickelsburg, however, 
argued for Greek models in stories about the mating of 
gods and women and in the Prometheus myth.!9? Bartel- 
mus, working independently, detailed the evidence on 
the Prometheus myth,!^* and Delcor also cited the 
Greek materials.'®° 


7.4.4. 1 Enoch in the Ongoing Tradition 

The use and citation of 1 Enoch in the ongoing Jewish 
and Christian tradition has been the subject of a num- 
ber of studies since 1947. The most extensive discussions 
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appear in Milik’s edition of the Aramaic,!6 in a mono- 
graph and in an essay by VanderKam (1996)!*? that 
supersedes the 1897 article by Lawlor,!® and in compact 
form in a wide-ranging article by Berger (1988).!9? Other 
more focused studies discussed the place of 1 Enoch and 
the figure of Enoch in a variety of specific texts and con- 
texts. The influence of the Enochic works has been 
found in the Adam books (Nickelsburg, 1981), the Apoc- 
ryphon of John (Pearson, 1995), and Irenaeus (Schultz, 
1978), and other early Christian texts (Adler).!”° Nickels- 
burg (1999) has discussed the possible functions of the 
Enochic texts at Qumran, the studies of Robert Kraft 
(1978) and Himmelfarb (1978) have catalogued the atti- 
tudes of Philo of Alexandria and the rabbis with relation 
to the figure of Enoch, and William Adler's 1989 mono- 
graph discussed the chronographers' use and preserva- 
tion of material from the Pseudepigrapha, especially 

1 Enoch.!7! Coptic Enochic works mentioned by Milik 
(1976) were studied in considerable detail by Pearson 
(1976).172 Neil Forsyth placed the Enochic myths about 
the rebellion of the watchers within the trajectories of 
speculation about a demonic foe from ancient Near East- 
ern and Greek mythology to early Christian orthodox 
and heretical literature (1987).!? Himmelfarb argued 
that the journey accounts in the Book of the Watchers 
are the fountainhead of an apocalyptic literary tradition 
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that continues into the Middle Ages (1983).!7* 

74.4.1. The New Testament 
As has been the case since 1 Enoch's rediscovery in the 
West, interest in this work has often been linked to its 
implications for NT studies. Indeed, there is a growing 
awareness that the Enochic corpus and the kind of apoc- 
alypticism that it reflects have influenced the shaping of 
early Christian theology. Writing a few years after the 
first publication of the Qumran Scrolls and using mater- 
ial from them (1955), van Andel contrasted the Jewish 
apocalypticism epitomized in 1 Enoch with the shape of 
early Christian belief in Jesus Christ.!7? In the same year 
Sjóberg published a major study of the hidden Son of 
Man in the Gospels that was based on his earlier and 
important discussion of the Son of Man in 1 Enoch 
(1946). Johannes Theisohn's important monograph 
(1975) studied the Son of Man traiditions from Daniel, 
through the Book of Parables to the NT, where he found 
significant Enochic influence, especially in Matthew 
(1975).17” F. W. Borsch (1968) and David Catchpole 
(1979) argued for some correlation,!”* and Nickelsburg 
saw the Enochic form of the son of man tradition as a 
presupposition for NT christology (1992).!7? Enochic 
influence on the Petrine literature was argued by E. J. 
Goodspeed (1954), Dalton (1965), and Pearson 
(1969),9? and Nickelsburg (1981) posited an Enochic 
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background to the call of Peter in Matthew 16.'?! The 
relationship between 1 Enoch and the Epistle of Jude, 
which entered the discussion early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has resurfaced on occasion (Black, 1973; Carroll 
Osburn, 1977; Richard J. Bauckham, 1981; Boudewijn 
de Handschutter, 1986; J. D. Charles, 1991; and Stephan 
Joubert, 1998).!5? Using sapiential and apocalyptic cate- 
gories, Patrick Hartin has compared and contrasted the 
Epistle of Enoch and the Epistle of James (1996).15 
Ryzard Rubinkiewicz has compared the eschatology of 

1 Enoch 9-11 with a number of NT texts (1984).18* 
David Sim has taken one of Rubinkiewicz's examples 
and argued for a literary relationship between a 
Matthean and an Enochic text (1992),!®° which would 
support the conclusions of Theisohn (above). Daniel 
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Olson has also sought a relationship between a motif in 
the Book of Revelation and its counterpart in 1 Enoch 
(1997).!8° Svere Aalen (1966) argued for a literary con- 
nection between the Epistle of Enoch and the Gospel of 
Luke, and Nickelsburg (1978-79, 1998) underscored 
similarities and contrasts between the two works.!?” A 
collection of “Studies in 1 Enoch and the New Testa- 
ment" was published as the proceedings of the 1983 
meeting of the New Testament Society of South 
African 
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8.0. Agenda for Future Study 


A wide range of tasks relating to the interpretation of 
1 Enoch present themselves for the next generation of 
scholarship. 

A major desideratum is a new critical edition of 
1 Enoch based on the forty-nine mss. now available 
(almost twice as many as the base of Charles’s edition), 
the citations in the Ethiopic theological literature, and 
the Greek and Aramaic evidence. Careful study of this 
textual evidence and the sorting and dating of the 
Ethiopic citations of 1 Enoch may shed new light on the 
dates of the translation and the history of the book’s 
developing authority and canonization in Ethiopia. 

A careful study of the citations of 1 Enoch in the 
Ethiopian theological literature is long overdue, both as 
a balancing component in the history of Christianity 
(which has traditionally been dominated by Western 
Christian scholarship) and as a possible means of under- 
standing how 1 Enoch functioned for its primary and 
secondary readership. 

More work needs to be done on the genetics and his- 
torical setting of the Greek translation of the Enochic 
corpus. 

Although I have devoted many pages to the patristic 
citations of and allusions to 1 Enoch, a computer search 
of the early Christian texts may identify new material 
and help to clarify the traditional use of this material. 

My reading of 1 Enoch should be complemented by 
the systematic application of social scientific methods. 

There is much that we do not know about the period 
in Israelite religious history that is framed by Ezra- 
Nehemiah and the Chronicler at the one end and the 
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earliest Enoch materials at the other. What were the set- 
tings in which later prophetic and sapiential materials 
were created and functioned? So-called apocalypticism 
emerges in a complex form in 1 Enoch, which bears the 
stamp of both traditions. A thorough study of the newly 
published sapiential texts from Qumran (DJD 20 and 34) 
will aid this task. Other of the Qumran Cave 4 material 
published after this commentary was effectively com- 
pleted needs to be integrated into the study of 1 Enoch. 

Clarification of the genetic relationship of 1 Enoch to 
the prophetic and sapiential traditions will make it possi- 
ble, in turn, to rethink the relationship of later apocalyp- 
tic writings and their settings both to 1 Enoch and to the 
prophetic and sapiential streams that created the corpus. 

In short, the present state of Enoch studies calls for 
further investigation of the factors that led to the 
creation of the Enochic traditions, the social settings in 
which they functioned, the religious and intellectual 
traditions that its authors engendered in Israel, and the 
whole range of issues surrounding its textual witnesses 
in Greek-speaking Judaism and Ethiopian Christianity. 
Thus this commentary is only the beginning of a major 
task that others, too, can profitably take up, a task that 
promises to shed new light on the history of the Israelite 
and Christian religions and their settings in the Mediter- 
ranean world and Africa. 
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1 Enoch 


Introduction to the Book 


Introduction 


Composed in a style that is immediately reminiscent of 
texts from the prophetic and wisdom traditions, these 
chapters introduce the Enochic collection by announc- 
ing its main theme—the coming of God’s judgment of 
the whole human race. To understand the text and its 
function we must attend to the following questions. 

(1) What is the literary form of the text, and how has 
that form been affected by the blending and reshaping 
of traditional material? (2) At what stage of development 
of the Enochic collection was the introduction com- 
posed? (3) In what circumstances and for what kind of 
audience did the author write, and for what purpose did 
the author introduce and present the corpus of Enochic 
writings? 


Literary Form 


The pericope divides into five sections: 


Superscription isl 
Introduction 1:2-3b 
Theophany for judgment WESC 
Accusation 2:1—5:4 


Consequences of the judgment 520-0 
The formal and thematic unity of these sections is evi- 
dent internally in their interrelations and externally in 
relationship to the traditions on which they draw. With 
the exception of the accusation, all of the sections 
employ or imitate the style, content, and wording of 
prophetic texts. The accusation is most closely paralleled 
in wisdom texts, but in context it is an integral part of a 
unit that, as a whole, sounds like a prophetic oracle. 

The superscription paraphrases the opening words of 
the Blessing of Moses (Deut 33:1). The zntroduction to 
the pericope claims prophetic authority on the basis of a 
throne vision that is cited in imitation of the introduc- 
tory formulas of the Balaam oracles (see esp. Num 
24:15-17). The description of the theophany draws heavily 
on the language of biblical theophanic texts. It begins by 
using the Sinaitic theophany, described in Deuteronomy 
33, as a pattern for the future appearance of the divine 
Judge (1 Enoch 1:3c-4, 9a). Then it conflates this lan- 
guage from Deuteronomy with motifs and expressions 
from prophetic texts that announce a future theophany 
and judgment that will have decidedly negative conse- 
quences for “the earth” or “all flesh,” viz., Isa 66:15-16; 
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Jer 25:30-31; Mic 1:3-4. 

Once Enoch has announced the theophany and judg- 
ment, he moves into a section that is noticeably different 
in its form, style, and content. Its form is prose rather 
than poetry, its verbs are second person plural impera- 
tives rather than third person future indicatives, and its 
content focuses on the regularity of God's *works" in the 
heavenly bodies and of the terrestial progression of the 
seasons. The closest analogies are the instructional 
material in such “wisdom” texts as Sir 16:24-28; 42:15— 
43:33, and T. Naphtali 3-4, and in two prayers on related 
themes, Pss. Sol. 18:10-12 and 1Q34*5 3 2. As the last 
verse of the section (1 Enoch 5:4) indicates, this material 
is an integral part of the pericope and constitutes an 
accusation against the sinners. Nature's regular, faithful 
obedience to God has been cited as a foil to the human 
perversion and disobedience that will be punished in 
the judgment. In order to describe the consequences of 
the judgment—both the punishment of the sinners and 
God's rewards for the righteous—the author returns to 
prophetic language and imagery, and specifically to the 
description of the new creation and New Jerusalem in 
Isaiah 65. That chapter's alternation between second 
person curses addressed to the sinners and third person 
blessings promised for the righteous (65:8-16) has also 
provided a stylistic model for the whole of 2:1—5:9, even 
if the language and content of 2:1—5:3 are most closely 
paralleled in wisdom texts. 

Thus, the internal logic of the passage and the tradi- 
tions from which its component parts draw their motifs 
and language indicate that chapters 1-5 were composed 
as a prophetic oracle, based on a heavenly vision, which 
announced a coming judgment for all humanity. The 
repeated emphasis on the judgment and its conse- 
quences is reinforced by a recurring literary technique 
that structures the passage. 

Chapters 1-5 make frequent use of repetition or 

reprise. A motif or set of motifs is expressed; then, 

after the inclusion of other material, the initial ele- 
ment is repeated. The effect is a set of literary brack- 
ets that emphasizes a point by introducing it and 
repeating it. In a few cases the technique simply 
effects a stylistic symmetry. Most often the purpose is 
to emphasize, with the concluding bracket elaborat- 
ing, modifying, or nuancing the initial bracket. Here 
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are the occurrences of the device with brief comment 
on their effect. 
1:1 [Enoch blessed the righteous | 
|the righteous will be saved] 
The text will focus on the righteous; the blessing that 
Enoch pronounces is explicated as the promise of 
their salvation. 


1:2-3b [He took up his parable and said | 
| concerning the chosen I speak now and... 
take up my parable] 
The repetition explicates the content of the parable 
and moves the discourse from third person to the 
first person of the fictional author who speaks the 
oracle. 


1:3c—5:9 The tripartite division of the oracle has 
an a-b-a' structure: 
1:3c-9 [A poetic section imitative of prophecy: 
theophany and judgment| 
2:1—5:4 | A wisdom section in prose | 
5:5-9 |A poetic, prophetic section: the 
consequences of the judgment] 
Part a' enumerates the consequences of the events 
described in part a. The stylistic differences between 
a-a' and b reflect the type of material on which they 
draw, but by not recasting the poetic prose of 2:1—5:3 
into genuine poetry, the author enhances the a-b-a' 
structure. 


The oracle itself contains six sets of brackets, some of 
them interlocking, some enclosing others, some serv- 
ing a double function. 
a 1:3c-4 [Announcement of theophany with 
heavenly entourage | 
b-b' 1:5 [Watchers fear and quake | 
| trembling and great fear will seize them 
to the ends of the earth] 
In b' the reaction is magnified, and the watchers’ 
location is mentioned. 
c 1:7c [Theophany's purpose-judgment-is 
introduced | 
d 1:8 [The judgment's first consequence: blessing 
of the righteous chosen | 
a' 1:9a |A one line reprise: God's appearance with 
the heavenly entourage] 
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This reprise is enhanced by a second reprise and a 
third initial statement: 

c' 1:9b-d |a threefold expansion on universal 

judgment] 

e 1:9ef [Words and deeds are to be judged | 

f-f' 2:1—5:3 [^Contemplate all (these) works"] 
The double occurrence of this exhortation frames 
the major part of 2:1—5:3. 

e' 5:4 | You have acted, spoken . . .] 
The previously announced sins to be judged are now 
attributed, as accomplished facts, to certain people, 
who are addressed in the second person form that 
began at 2:1. One now sees that nature's constancy 
has been cited as a foil to the change and perversion 
of human sinful deeds and words. 


5:5-9 The final section of the oracle has a tripartite 
structure; the initial unit serves as both a closing liter- 
ary bracket to the previous section and an opening 
bracket to what follows: 
d' 5:5-6c | The judgment's second consequence: 
curses on the sinners] 
g 5:5-6c [An announcement of only the curse| 
5:6d-7 | Two sets of alternating blessings and 
curses | 
g 5:8-9 | An announcement of only the blessings] 
This concluding emphasis on long life is a foil to the 
curse in 5:5a-c that opens g (5:5a-c). This final section 
also forms a reprise, almost equal in length, of 1:8. 
Additionally, it brackets all of chaps. 1-5 by returning 
to the first line of the superscription: the author's last 
word in the introduction is a long description of the 
blessing that had been promised at the beginning, in 
the superscription. 

This analysis allows us to isolate certain strings of 
motifs that are central to the author's message: 
Theophany (1:3c-4) | Theophany (1:93) 

Judgment (1:7c) Judgment (1:9bcd) 

Words, deeds (1:9ef) | 2:1— 

5:3 | words, deeds (5:4) 
Curse (5:5-6d) 
Blessing (5:6e-i), curse 
(5:6j-m) 

Blessing (1:8) Blessing (5:7-9) 

The point of the passage is obvious precisely because 
the author has used an effective system of repetitions. 


Twice it is announced that God will appear in order 
to execute universal judgment. In the first string, the 
author describes some of the blessings that will come 
to the righteous as a result of the judgment. The sec- 
ond string indicates the sins to be judged. The second 
section of the oracle introduces a major rhetorical 
shift that continues into the third section. Here the 
reference to human words and deeds is redirected to 
an audience that is addressed in the second person. 
Their deeds and words, moreover, are defined as 
alteration and divergence from God’s command- 
ments. Now the twofold results of the judgment are 
announced, and the blessings are elaborated. 


These chapters claim, then, to be a prophetic oracle 
announcing a coming judgment. Although there is no 
evidence that the real author called himself a “prophet,” 
the rhetoric and form of the pericope imitate prophetic 
models and suggest that the author saw himself in this 
role. Like Balaam, Micaiah (1 Kgs 22:13-23), Isaiah 
(chap. 6), and Ezekiel (chap. 1), the author bases the ora- 
cle on a vision of God. The additional phrase “and of 
heaven” may allude to Enoch’s cosmic visions in chaps. 
17-36, which enhance the throne vision that is recounted 
in chaps. 14-16 (see below), and during which he hears 
the interpretive words of the angels. 

But what subgenre of prophetic oracle does the pres- 
ent text represent? Discussions of this problem have not 
been conclusive. Rau rightly recognizes the interplay 
between reprimand (“Scheltrede”) and prophecy of 
doom (“Unheilsprophezeiung”) in 2:1—5:9, but in so 
doing he excludes chap. 1 from his discussion of form 
history. Moreover, he admits that the prophecy of doom 
includes prophecies of salvation.' Hartman locates the 
text of chaps. 1-5 in the tradition of the rib, or covenan- 
tal lawsuit, a pattern of expression that has been identi- 
fied in prophetic indictments of Israel.? This thesis has 
the advantage of accounting for both the blessings and 
the curses in the text. 

Indeed, the author’s eclectic use of a wide variety of 
biblical material indicates that there will be difficulties 
in defining the section’s form. The use of the Balaam 


1 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 123-24. 
2 Hartman, Meaning, 49-95. 
3 Rau, "Kosmologie," 114-15. 


oracles in Numbers 24, which announce both the bless- 
ing of Israel and the destruction of their enemies, sug- 
gests already in 1:2-3b that the oracle of blessing that 
follows will have its negative side; however, it does not 
prepare one for the lengthy description of a theophany. 
This theophany is hinted at in the use of Deuteronomy 
33 in 1 Enoch 1:1, but that text reminded Israel of the 
past theophany and predicted almost exclusively Israel's 
future blessings. The texts in Jeremiah 25 and Micah 1 
whose language helps to color this picture of the future 
theophany are not adequate prototypes for this text, 
because they announce unmitigated doom. In none of 
these texts do we find a real counterpart to the wisdom 
element in 2:1—15:3; such a counterpart occurs only in 
Jer 5:20-25 (cited by Rau), and there it occurs only 
briefly. The best biblical analogy to 1 Enoch 1-5 seems 
to be Isaiah 65-66, which is not surprising, given the 
similarities in wording. That text (like Third Isaiah in 
general) includes double oracles of salvation and punish- 
ment* and provides a prototype for the alternation of 
second person curses and third person blessings. The 
enactment of these, moreover, will be the consequence 
of a theophany and a judgment on "all flesh" (Isa 66:16). 

It appears that 1 Enoch 1-5 is a special development 
of prophetic tradition. A double oracle, like those in 
Third Isaiah, is supported by an appeal to the authority 
derived from a heavenly vision. The basis for the judg- 
ment is, of course, God's law, but the law is construed 
more broadly than the Sinaitic revelation. It is cosmic in 
nature and includes the commands that God gave to 
"the works" of heaven and earth. The nature of the rep- 
rimand is remarkable. The people are not condemned 
simply for their violation of God's law; this disobedience 
is exacerbated by comparison with nature's obedience. 
An appeal to the realm of nature is not unknown in the 
prophets, but the long citation in 2:1—5:3 is without 
analogy and is probably related to the author's belief 
that “the sinners” have violated God's laws about the 
times and the seasons (see below). 


4 On the double oracles in Third Isaiah, see Hanson, 
Dawn, 106-8. 
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Chapters 1-5: An Introduction to Chapters 6-36 


Hartman has provided a long list of parallels between 
chaps. 1-5 and 6-36.° The following seem especially 


convincing: 

152 righteous man 

122 vision of God 

122 angelic interpreters 

gsi, ©) God comes forth 

L5 watchers will fear 
and tremble 

1:5 their places at the 
ends of the earth 

1:729 judgment 

1:8; 5:6, peace 

7 

1:8 protection 

1:8 blessing 

1:9 angelic hosts 

1:9; 5:4 hard things spoken 
against God 

2:1-5:3  nature's order 

5:5-6 curse 

bib years of life perish 

5:5 no peace, mercy 

5:67,90 joy 

5:6 forgiveness 

5:6 salvation 

SEU inherit the earth 

5:9 long life 

5:8-9 no sin 

5:9 no anger 


12:4; 15:1 righteous scribe 

14:8—16:4 ascent and vision 

12:3-6; 18:14; 19:1; 20-33 
passim 

25:5 throne where God will 
sit 

13:3 


10:4-5, 12; 19:1; chap. 21 


25:4; 27:4 
10317: Wal 


10:3, 17 
10:18; 11:1 
14:22-23 
272 


17-18; 83 
27:2-3 
10:9-10 
12:5-6 

10:16; 25:6 
12:5 no forgiveness 
10:3, 17 
10:18—11:2 
LOS, 17. 25:6 
10:20-22 
10:22 


These parallels indicate the extent to which chaps. 1-5 
employ words, phrases, and motifs that appear with 
some frequency in chaps. 6-36, especially in chaps. 
10-11, 12-16, and 20-36. Chapters 1-5 announce in 
programmatic fashion, and in similar language, the 
judgment and its consequences that are described in 
chaps. 10-11 under the guise of the flood and that are 
alluded to in chaps. 20-36 in connection with Enoch’s 
visions of the places of punishment and reward. Thus 
chaps. 1-5 foreshadow and introduce the message of 
chaps. 6-36. It is worth considering the relationship 
between chaps. 1-5 and 6-36 in terms of genre. Chap- 
ters 1-5 are a prophetic oracle about the judgment that 
is based on the visions that are detailed in chaps. 14-36 


(see 1:2). Chapters 1-5 announce or predict the events 
and conditions that Enoch has learned about from the 
mouth of God in the divine throne room and from the 
interpreted visions that he saw during his cosmic jour- 
neys. The descriptions in 5:5-9 are also paralleled in 
10:17—11:2, in a divine speech addressed to the angels. 

Although chaps. 1-5 indicate many parallels with the 
Book of the Watchers as a whole, is it possible that these 
chaps. originally introduced a text that was either 
shorter than 6-36 or that included more of the present 
Enochic corpus? That chaps. 1-5 introduced only 6-19 
is unlikely. The focus of the latter chaps. is on the judg- 
ment of the watchers, and many of the specific parallels 
to chaps. 1-5 occur at those points where chaps. 20-36 
expand on the journey visions in chaps. 17-19. 

Whether the corpus that was first introduced by 
chaps. 1-5 included chaps. 6-11 is more problematic. 
The story that is recounted in chaps. 6-11 is presup- 
posed at many points in chaps. 12-36, and 5:5-9 parallels 
chap. 10 in its interpretation of Isaiah 65. But it is uncer- 
tain whether chaps. 6-11 were actually present in the lit- 
erary corpus that was first headed by chaps. 1-5 or 
whether chaps. 6-11 were added later to provide the 
non-Enochic narrative background to what was through- 
out an Enochic book. On the details of the literary prob- 
lem, see Introduction §3.1.2.2. 

Thus chaps. 1-5 appear to have been written as an 
introduction to the Book of the Watchers with or with- 
out chaps. 6-11. The corpus may also have included, as 
a conclusion, the narrative in chap. 81, which describes 
Enoch’s return to earth and his commission to write his 
testament and some of the testamentary material in 
chaps. 91-94. 


Audience, Setting, and Function 


To whom does the author address chaps. 1-5 and the 
book that they introduce? Can we determine the pur- 
pose and setting that the author has in mind for the 
book and the circumstances that led to the collection? 
The manner of address in chaps. 1-5 makes it diffi- 
cult to identify the intended audience. The prophecy is 
introduced as Enoch’s blessing for the righteous (1:1), 


5 Hartman, Meaning, 139-41. 
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but its use of the second person plural is directed to the 
sinners (2:1—5:4). The appeals to “observe” and “con- 
template” nature’s obedience to God’s commandments 
can be interpreted as, effectively, a word of damnation 
to the sinners, who have not obeyed and remained con- 
stant. But the righteous and sinners may not be mutually 
exclusive groups. There are similarities in the terminol- 
ogy that is used to describe the sins that are condemned 
in 1:9 and 5:4, and the sins of the righteous that will be 
forgiven and no longer committed by them according to 
5:8. This may indicate that those who are called the 
righteous and chosen in 5:8-9 may include some previ: 
ously called “the wicked” and “sinners,” who have 
repented before the time of the judgment. In such an 
interpretation, the saving wisdom that will be given, 
according to 5:8, could include an appeal to sinners to 
repent and become a part of the chosen. Such an appeal 
could be voiced in the second person address in 2:1—5:4. 
Support for this interpretation appears in the Epistle, in 
chap. 101, where the imperatives “observe” and “con- 
template” occur in a warning that verges on a call to 
repentence. The same verbs appear in 100:6 in a passage 
that predicts that the “wise among men” and “the sons 
of the earth” will in fact come to recognize on the basis of 
the Enochic epistle that their sins are subject to God’s 
judgment. 

What remains problematic is whether the fictional 
purpose of this text corresponds to its real purpose. Is 
this pseudonymous prophetic writing really an appeal 
for repentance addressed to sinners in the real author’s 
world? Who was the document’s audience and what was 
its Sitz im Leben? Again some passages from the Epistle 
may be instructive. Both the Apocalypse of Weeks and 
the conclusion of the Epistle use the narrative future 
tense to predict that the Enochic writings will be 
addressed to “the sons of the earth” as eschatological 
instruction that can lead to their salvation (91:14; 
104:12—105:2). These predictions envision their real 
author’s own time. In order not to invalidate themselves, 
they must presuppose that, in point of historical fact, the 
texts are to be used as instruments of instruction and 
conversion. 

Another piece of converging evidence can be found 
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in the Qumran Damascus Document. According to CD 
l, a remnant come to understand themselves as sinners, 
God enlightens them through a teacher, and eventually 
they become the nucleus of the community that has 
authored the document. Striking in CD 1-2 is the notion 
of God's judgment on “all flesh" and the use of direct 
address to those who "enter the covenant." The author 
promises to “uncover your eyes, so that you may observe 
and consider the works of God” (7277) Msn DIVE nom 
DN DYNI, 2:14-15). This terminology closely parallels 

1 Enoch 2:1. It also indicates a setting in which new con- 
verts are addressed on the issue of judgment and salva- 
tion. The history of the eschatological remnant is 
rehearsed, and the hearers are co-opted into that history 
through a set of appeals to obey God’s commandments. 

Thus this nonpseudepigraphical document suggests a 
model for interpreting the audience and setting of 1 
Enoch 1-5 and the document it introduces. The text is 
written for insiders, identified in 1:1 as the righteous 
and chosen. This group includes people who were previ- 
ously numbered among the sinners. The book is part of 
the edificatory and admonitory literature addressed to 
people in the kind of process suggested in CD 1. At the 
same time, it is difficult to imagine the sharp language 
of the curses in 5:5-7 being directed in a definitive way 
toward those who are present at a communal reading of 
the book. The usage appears to be more rhetorical, like 
the negative paraphrase of the Aaronic benediction in 
10525529: 

In his extensive discussion of 1 Enoch 1-5, Hartman 
argues that this text may have been used in a cultic set- 
ting on the Day of Atonement, both in a Qumran setting 
and in the author's own time.? While this possibility can- 
not be excluded, much of the evidence that Hartman 
offers can reflect the use of the sources on which this 
text draws rather than the setting of the text in its role 
as an introduction to 1 Enoch. 

Although this text and the parts of 1 Enoch that it 
originally introduced feature the coming of the judg- 
ment as their central message, it is difficult to pinpoint 
certain sins or kinds of sinners as their primary target. 
Both 1:9 and 5:4 speak of *words" and *deeds," and 
27:2, using similar language, focuses on “those who utter 


6 Ibid., 96-120. 
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with their mouth an improper word against the Lord 
and speak hard things against his glory.” While the ter- 
minology may seem to pinpoint blasphemy strictly speak- 
ing, the author may well have in mind other kinds of 
sinful speech, for example, false teaching, which is con- 
strued effectively as blasphemy. Perhaps fitting this inter- 
pretation are the accusations in 2:1—5:4 that the sinners 
are revisionists who have changed God’s command- 
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ments. This accusation appears explicitly in the Epistle 
(see comm. on 98:9—99:10). Again it is uncertain which 
specific commandments the author has in mind. In the 
context of an Enochic writing, however, it seems likely 
that the author has in mind, in part, violations of calen- 
drical torah. In such a case, the specific examples that 
are cited in 2:1—5:3 are especially appropriate. 


Superscription to the Book 


1 The words of the blessing with which Enoch blessed? the righteous chosen? who will be 
present‘ on the day of tribulation, to remove all the enemies;? and the righteous will be 


saved.® 


a “The word of the blessing of Enoch, according to 
which he blessed" (Aó»yog evAoyiag 'Evóx kadàc 


c  €govrat &* | “must be present" (hallawu yekunu) €; see 
Knibb, Enoch, 2:57. 


evAöynoer; qàla barakat zahénok zakama bāraka) & € | d  mávrac rovc exvpoúç €? | "all the evil and wicked 
PTI Jn 4QEn? 1 1:1 (Milik, Enoch, 142). My trans- ones" (kwello ?ekuyàna warasi‘äna) €. 
lation follows Deut 33:1 (see comm.) and is supported e  and----saved] om. €. But cf. 10:17. 


by the placement of “Enoch” in 4QEn? 1 1:1. 


b  ékAekroUc üukatovc & | “chosen and righteous ones" 


(heruyána wasadeqana) €. 


B 1 This verse was the superscription for the successive 
stages of 1 Enoch (83.1.2.2-3.1.3.2) for which chaps. 1-5 
served as the introduction. The opening line imitates 
Deut 33:1 (“And this is the blessing with which Moses, 
the man of God, blessed the sons of Israel before his 
death," “TTN OTST CN nmn Te TOR n2o3n nim 
wn) 229 PNW), and the last line suggests Deut 33:27, 29 
(see below). These parallels are supplemented by other 
similarities to Deuteronomy 33 in 1:3, 4, 9. The intro- 
ductory formula, “The words of" (emending sg. Aóyoc), 
not found in Deut 33:1, is paralleled in a number of bib- 
lical superscriptions (cf. Neh 1:1; Prov 30:1; 31:1; Eccl 
1:1; Jer 1:1; Amos 1:1), all of which read "^27 (“The 
words of . . ."). The expression “the book of the words 
of...” appears in the superscriptions of Tob 1:1; T. Job 
1:1; 4QAmram? 1 1:1, in the subscript at 1QapGen 5:29, 
and in citations in 1 Kgs 11:41 and Luke 3:4.! The entire 
line is paralleled in the formulas that introduce the indi- 
vidual blessings in 1QSb 1:1; 3:22; 5:20 (7592 "727 
7727 730n?).? The idea of revelation, suggested by the 
citation of Deuteronomy 33 and usually present in the 
prophetic superscriptions, will appear in 1:2-3b. 

The allusions to Deuteronomy 33 here and in vv 3, 4, 
9, taken together with other passages, suggest that the 
book is being introduced as an Enochic testament (see 
Introduction §3.1.2.2). Like Moses, who would come 


after him according to the book’s fiction, Enoch, shortly 
before his final removal from the earth, uttered a testa- 
ment that prophesied about the future (Deuteronomy 
28-33 passim). The predictive character of Enoch’s 
words is indicated in the latter part of 1:1. Such predic- 
tions are a typical feature of testamentary texts, includ- 
ing Deuteronomy 28-38, although the patriarchs usually 
foresee evil times ahead.? 

Enoch’s words are a blessing because they announce 
the future blessed state of the righteous. This is evident 
in the rest of the verse, but especially in the predictions 
about the righteous in 1:8; 5:6d-g, 7ab, 8-9, and in the 
alternative curses spoken against their sinful enemies in 
5:5-6c, 6hi, 7c. This idea of a testamentary blessing about 
the future appears both in Deuteronomy 33 and in Gen- 
esis 49, in both cases as an explicit blessing directed to 
the respective tribes (see Gen 49:28).* 

Different from Genesis 49 and Deuteronomy 33, 
where blessing is anticipated for Israel as a whole, this 
author awaits a judgment that will separate between the 
righteous chosen, a portion of Israel, and their enemies, 
whether within or outside the nation. Apart from the 
Book of Parables (chaps. 37-71), the idea of the righ- 
teous as “chosen” occurs in 1 Enoch only in 25:5, in the 
Apocalypse of Weeks (see comm. on 93:9-10), and in 


8; Leiden: Brill, 1985) 39-41. 


1 Richard C. Steiner, “The Heading of the Book of the 
Words of Noah on a Fragment of the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon: New Light on a ‘Lost’ Work," DSD 2 (1995) 
66-71. 

2 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 37. 

3  Onthis element in the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 


archs, see H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The Tes- 


taments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary (SVTP 


See Anitra Bingham Kolenkow, *The Genre Testa- 
ment and Forecasts of the Future in the Hellenistic 
Jewish Milieu,” JSJ 6 (1975) 57-71. For three addi- 
tional testaments, in which blessings are expressed 
after ethical admonition, see the speeches of Abra- 
ham in Jubilees 20, 21, 22. 
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94:4. As in the Apocalypse, however, the notion is cen- 
tral to the present section (1:3, 8; 5:7-8). For a discus- 
sion, see comm. on 1:8. 

The future point of reference is “on the day of tribu- 
lation” (eic Huépav avayKne), a biblical cliche (778 DV) 
that denotes the time of terrible distress preceding and 
including the judgment.? For this term in 1 Enoch with 
reference to the righteous, see 100:7; 103:9; and of the 
sinners, 96:2. That this will be a time of judgment is indi- 
cated by the opposing fates of the two groups. The ene- 
mies (rovc ExVpovc) of the righteous will be removed, 


while the righteous will be saved (sudnoovTaı). The idea 
recalls Deut 33:27, 29: God cast out Israel's enemies 
(Expr), while the people were saved (owföuevog). The 
two verbs used here are paralleled, however, in judgment 
contexts in 1 Enoch. For the salvation of the people, cf. 
10:17. The same context refers to the *removal" of sin 
and impurity (10:20). See also 91:9; 91:14; and, of sin- 
ners, 38:5; 45:6. In general the language here suggests 
the Enochic typology of last judgment and deluge.’ One 
group will be removed and the other rescued. 


eous" and "chosen" in parallelism: 38:2, 8, 4; 39:6, 
7; 48:1-2; 61:12, 13, 15; 62:12, 13, 15; 70:3. 

Cf. 2 Kgs 19:3; Pss 50:15; 77:3(2); 86:7; Prov 24:10; 
25:19; Obad 12, 14, etc. For a discussion of "time 
of tribulation” (iT?$ TW) and its use in Dan 12:1 in 
connection with the judgment, see Nickelsburg, Res- 


5 The "chosen": 38:5; 41:2; 48:9; 56:8; 60:6; the "right- 7 


Cf. the Synoptic saying about the Son of Man and 
the deluge (Matt 24:37-39 and in its context, vv 40- 
41); see also Ps. Sol. 4:6-8, where the sinners are 
“removed” (E£aipeıv, as here) in the judgment and 
the righteous are vindicated. 


urrection, 15. In the NT see Mark 13:19 and Luke 


21:23. 
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Introduction 
An Oracle of Judgment 


Introduction 


And he took up his discourse? and said, 
"Enoch, a righteous man whose eyes were opened by God,” 


who had‘ the vision of the Holy One and of heaven,‘ which he showed me.* 


From the words of the watchers and holy ones I heard everything; 


Not for this generation do | expound, 


but concerning one that is distant | speak. 


And concerning the chosen | speak now,? 


and concerning them | take up my discourse.” 


and zs I heard everything from them, | also understood what I saw.? 


2a 


eo 


kal avadaBav THY napaßoAnv aiTod &^ | “and he took g 
up] hi[s] discourses [and said” (As) ^[r ona ]36» 4QEn? 
1 1:2; Milik, Enoch, 142). Although Milik translates the 
noun as sg. (ibid.), he notes that it is pl. and suggests 
that & translated it sg. in imitation of Num 23:7 (Enoch, 
89). See comm. | “and he answered" (wa’awsea) €. Cf. 
n. b on 1:3a. i 
Translation is based on &?, Evax dvdpwtoc bixavoc 

Eorıv paoc Ex VEeod ùT &vewyuévn, emended to E. 3a 
a. Ô. daTug Ex 0cob dpactc aurod dvewypérn, following 

€ (hénok besi sàdeq za?embaba ?egxi?abher ?enza ’a‘yentihu b 
kesutàt). For öpaoıg meaning the eyes ayent), see 

comm. on 1:2-3a. 

{nv} éxav &* | “and he saw" (wayer2”i) €. 

and of heaven] &* | “who (is) in heaven" (zabasamayat) 

€. 

«iv» (from above, after €) &öeı&Ev pe & | “which the 

angels showed me" (za?^ar'ayuni malä’ekt) €. 

Erom- 2 everything] kat <a@mö> (ATIO, ws.) Aoyov 

Giov <ayyéAav> ğkovoa évyó €? (see Larson, “Trans- 
lation," 83.2.1 on 4QEn? 11.3 | om. €. Translation is 

based on a reconstruction of Aramaic [P19] Sn m 

ms nyaw] 173 perp) (4QEn? 1 1:3; Milik, Enoch, 142). 

On the combination “watchers and holy ones,” see 

comm. Missing from 6, "everything" appears in 6 and 

€ of the next line and may have been omitted as repeti- 

tious (Milik, Enoch, 144). 


er 


Kal óc Tjkovao Tap avToV TaVTA koi Eyvav èyo Vew- 
pov €^, which is followed closely by €, except that it 
omits “as” and reads “what I saw” (za?ere&?i), thus 
including a relative pronoun necessary for the meaning 
of the text. 

do I expound] 6 | om. €. 

éyà«AaAÀG» (AAAQ, ws.), evidently supported by 4QEn* 
1 1:4, 5>]ar TN (Milik, Enoch, 142) | om. €. 

And ----- now] €? | “concerning the chosen I spoke" 
(ba?enta heruyän ?ebe) €. 

I - - - discourse] avéAaBov rrjv TapaBoAnv pov & | "I 
uttered a discourse" ('awsa^?ku . . . mesla) €. See Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:58. For a similar textual problem, see n. a on 
12: 


E 2-3b This unit introduces the theophanic oracle in 
1:3c—5:9 by making a claim of revelation and prophetic 
authority. The language and form of the unit closely par- 
allel the Balaam oracles, especially Num 24:15:17,! and a 
similar dependence is evident in the introduction to the 
Apocalypse of Weeks. See comm. on 93:1-3a. 

Whether this author intends a specific allusion to the 
figure of Balaam is unclear; there is a pseudepigraphic 
anachronism (but see comm. on chaps. 83-84). In the 


verse that precedes and the verse that follows this sec- 
tion, he uses language spoken by Moses some time after 
Balaam uttered his oracles and roughly at the same geo- 
graphical location (cf. Num 22:1; Deut 1:1-5). Even if no 
association with Balaam is intended, the form and con- 
tent of his ancient oracles provide a model (see p. 138), 
which this author modifies for his own purposes. 

The unit consists of four distichs cast in poetic paral- 
lelism; the first two describe the source or mode of 


1 The parallels to the Balaam oracles have been rec- 
ognized by all commentators who have had access 
to the full and more accurate Greek text of this sec- 


tion. 
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Num 24:15a: And he took up his discourse and said 
1 Enoch 1:2a: And he took up his discourse and said 
1 Enoch 93:1: And after this Enoch took up his discourse and said 
Num 24:15b: “The oracle of Balaam the son of Beor 

] Enoch 1:2b: “Enoch, a righteous man 

1 Enoch 93:2: “I myself, Enoch 

Num 24:15c: the oracle of a man whose eye is opened 


] Enoch 1:2b: whose eyes were opened by God 

Num 24:16a: the oracle of him who hears the words of God 

] Enoch 1:2d: And from the words of the watchers and holy ones I heard everything 

1 Enoch 9%&1h: And from the words of the watchers and holy ones I have learned everything 


Num 24:16b: 
] Enoch 1:2e: 
] Enoch 93:21: 


Num 24:16c: 
] Enoch 1:2c: 
1 Enoch 93:2g: 


and knows the knowledge of the Most High 
I also understood what I saw 


And in the heavenly tablets I read everything and understood 


who sees the vision of the Almighty ..., 
who had the vision of the Holy One and of heaven that he showed me 
there was shown me the vision of heaven 


Num 24:17a: I see him but not now, I behold him but not nigh” 
1 Enoch 1:2f: Not for this generation do I expound, but concerning one that is distant I speak 
1 Enoch 1:3a: concerning the chosen I speak now 
1 Enoch 93:2a: Concerning the sons of righteousness 
2b: concerning the chosen of eternity 
26: concerning the plant of truth 
2d: these things I say to you" 
] Enoch 1:3b: and concerning them I take up my discourse now" 
] Enoch 93:3: And Enoch took up his discourse and said 


Enoch's revelation, and the last two identify the subject 
matter of the oracle that is based on the revelation. A 
pair of matching statements in a-b-b'-a' form frame the 
unit: “took up his discourse and said | . . . I speak now, 
and... take up my discourse” (vv 2a, 3ab). This formula 
runs through the Balaam oracles (Num 23:7, 18; 24:3, 


15, 20, 21, 23), and its use in this section is derived from 
this prototype.? The expression also appears in Isa 14:4; 
Mic 2:4; Hab 2:6 (cf. Job 27:1; 29:1; Ezek 17:2; 24:3). 
The translation of the word “W in these biblical con- 
texts is problematic, and, indeed, there is a wide-ranging 
debate about the nature, form, and function of the 


2 On the possible influence also of Ps 78:2-3, see 


Hartman, Meaning, 23. 
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1:2-3b 


entity or entities denoted by this noun.? Landes, Suter, 
and others have argued that comparison of some sort is 
an essential constituent in a mašal, although the nature 
and function of the comparison vary from place to 
place. In his analysis of “the Similitudes of Enoch,” 
where he finds repeated comparisons between the lot of 
the righteous and the sinners on the day of judgment, 
Suter notes that the Balaam oracles "establish various 
contrasts between the present and future blessing and 
cursing of the righteous (Israel) and the wicked 
(Moab)."5 If there is such a comparison in Numbers 
23-24, it is more explicit in the alternative lines and 
units in 1 Enoch 1-5. In addition, 2:1—5:3 and 5:4 make 
an explicit comparison and contrast between the man- 
ner in which the world of *nature" and human beings 
obey and disobey the divine commandments. These con- 
siderations suggest that the Aram. 87 and the Gk. 
napaßoAN in the present context imply a comparative 
discourse. In any case, “parable” is hardly suitable here, 
in 93:1-2, or in chaps. 37-71, since none of these texts 
indicates a comparison of the sort normally associated 
with that term. In addition, the occurrence of the for- 
mula both here and in 93:1-3 indicates that "The Book 
of Parables" is an inadequate designation for the unique- 
ness of chaps. 37-71, although I retain it throughout this 
volume to simplify reference to those chapters. 

The A and 6 texts of 1:2a present a translation prob- 
lem. 4QEn? 1 1:1 reads ^]m?na[ (“hi[s] parables,” pl.), 
while the & uses the singular (tapaBoAnv) both here 
and in v 3. Because the Bible never uses the plural in 
this idiom, I translate in the singular, assuming that the 
author may have employed a plural by attraction to the 
plural *words" in 1:1. It is equally possible that this line 
introduces the whole corpus as a collection of *para- 
bles." Since the Aramaic of v 3 has not been preserved, 
it is impossible to know whether the author slipped from 
plural to singular as he led into the opening oracle (cf. 
93:1, 3, where the sg. nonn [^his parable"] occurs twice). 

An analysis of this text's modifications of the Balaam 


oracles highlights some of its author's emphases, which 
anticipate essential elements in the texts that follow in 

] Enoch. Enoch is not identified as his father's son, as 
one might expect from Num 24:3, 15 (Balaam, the son 
of Beor) and from the prophetic superscriptions in gen- 
eral. The designation “a righteous man” reappears at 
15:1, precisely in the context of Enoch's vision of God 
(see comm. on 14:8-23). 

Verse 2b-e identifies the source of Enoch's revelation. 
Like Balaam he bases his oracle on a throne vision of 
the Deity. The singular noun could refer simply to the 
heavenly vision recounted in chaps. 14-15, with "the 
words of the watchers and holy ones" denoting the dis- 
course in the heavenly court (cf. Dan 4:14 [17 ]). More 
likely, perhaps, the singular refers collectively to the 
whole complex of cosmic visions that were interpreted 
by angels (1 Enoch 17-19; 21-36). 

The main title for God in chaps. 1-36 is "the Great 
Holy One" (on which see below). The simple title *Holy 
One" occurs elsewhere in 1 Enoch only in 37:2; 93:11; 
104:9, always in the expression, “the words of the Holy 
One." This idea is close at hand; the next line refers to 
the words of the watchers and holy ones. Here, however, 
one may think of the throne vision of the Holy One in 
Isaiah 6, which may have influenced the wording of 
] Enoch 14-15 (see comm. on 14:8—16:4). In any case, 
the title here differs from Balaam's *God," *the Most 
High," and *the Almighty." Whereas Balaam states twice 
that he both had a vision of God and heard God's words 
(Num 24:4, 16), Enoch here mentions the role of the 
accompanying angels who interpreted the visions that 
Enoch saw (on the vision form, see comm. on chaps. 


20-36). 


See the literature cited in Timothy Polk, “Para- 
digms, Parables, and MéSalim: on Reading the Masal 
in Scripture," CBQ 45 (1983) 564-83. 

George M. Landes, "Jonah: A Masal?” in J. G. Gam- 
mie, et al., eds., Israelite Wisdom: Theological and Lit- 
erary Essays in Honor of Samuel Terrien (Missoula, 
Mont.: Scholars Press, 1978) 137-58; David Winston 


Or 


Suter, “Maal in the Similitudes of Enoch,” JBL 100 
(1981) 193-212. 

Suter, Mäsäl, 200. 

Cf. Isa 1:1; Jer 1:1; Ezek 1:3; Hos 1:1; Joel 1:1; Jonah 
1:1; Zeph 1:1; Zech 1:1; and in Amos 1:1; Mic 1:1; 
Nah 1:1, a geographical designator. 
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Excursus: The Watchers and Holy Ones 


The terminology that various Enochic authors used 
to designate the members of the heavenly entourage 
is obscured by the Greek and Ethiopic translations. 
This situation is evident already at 1:2d, where & 
reads “<from> the words of the holy ones,” € is 
defective, 9 indicates "from the words<of the watch- 
ers> and holy ones.” See 1:2 n. f. In the parallel pas- 
sage at 93:2, € “and from the word of the holy angels” 
has as its 9 prototype “. . . ] from the word of the 
watchers and holy ones." This double designation— 
well known from Dan 4:10, 14, 20 (13, 17, 23)— 
appears in & of 1 Enoch also at 22:6, where 6 and € 
read "angel." "Watcher" alone appears to be indicated 
also at 33:3, where € reads "holy angel." The double 
designation is suggested by the word pair *watchers"/ 
*holy ones" at 12:2, where there is no extant Aramaic. 
(Cf. also the parallelism in Dan 4:14 [17].) The Gk. 
word éypyyopot, “watchers,” is used throughout 1 
Enoch 6-16 as the special designation for the rebel 
angels: “the watchers” unqualified, 1:5; 10:7, 9, 15; 
16:2; “the watchers, the sons of heaven,” 6:2; 14:3; 
“the watchers of heaven,” 12:4; 13:10; 15:2; “the holy 
watchers,” 15:9 (see also 91:15, where there is a tex- 
tual problem). Elsewhere in 1 Enoch 1-36 and 
83-108, the normal designation of the heavenly 
beings is “angels” (Gk. &yyeAoı, Eth. malä’ekt), and 
sometimes "angels of (or ‘in’) heaven,” which formu- 
lation parallels “watchers of heaven." 

A pattern seems to emerge from this evidence: 
(a) Nowhere do the Qumran fragments of 1 Enoch 
attest the Aram. N2NDD, even where the @ and € have 
&yyeAog and maPak; (b) with the exception of 12:3, 
the 6 and € reserve “watcher” as a designation for 
the rebel angels, with the qualifier “holy” being used 
only at 15:9 (cf. 5:4); (c) with a few isolated exceptions 
(19:1, 2; the doublet at 21:10; and 106:5-6, 12, where 
the counterparts in IQapGen 2:1, 16 read “watchers, 
holy ones, watchers, sons of heaven”) the 6 and € 
never use “angel” to designate the rebel heavenly 
beings. This pattern suggests that the Greek transla- 
tor(s) adopted “watchers” as the designation for the 
rebels and thus distinguished them from the others, 
who were almost uniformly known as “angels.” Only 
in isolated contexts (chaps. 12, 19, 21, 106) is this pat- 
tern broken. While we cannot be certain, because the 


7  Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 80. 
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8 Robert Murray, "The Origin of Aramaic “ir, Angel,” 
Or 53 (1984) 302-17. 

9 Philip Babcock Gove, ed., Webster’s Third Interna- 
tional Dictionary of the English Language Unabridged 
(Springfield, Mass.: Merriam, 1971) s.v. 

10 Murray (“Origin,” 306-7) states only that “@r cannot 


Aramaic evidence is fragmentary, it is possible, and 
perhaps likely, that the original Aramaic uniformly 
designated the heavenly ones as PTY (“watchers”), 
reserved WTP PTY (“watchers and holy ones") for 
the unfallen heavenly beings, and used 8720 ^7 PTY 
(*watchers of heaven") as a neutral term that desig- 
nated both the good and evil beings as entities of 
heavenly provenance or as those who belonged to 
God, who is referred to by the circumlocution 
“heaven.” 

If the Aram. TY was the chief designation for the 
heavenly beings, precisely what was the meaning of 
this word? Thus far I have used “watchers” as a trans- 
lation, but the situation is not so simple. A derivation 
from the root WW (“to be awake,” “to be watchful”) is 
usually presumed and is reflected in the Greek trans- 
lation €ypryyopog, as cited above. Fitzmyer suggests, 
however, that this may be only a folk etymology, 
although he does not indicate why he thinks so.” Cit- 
ing Fitzmyer, Murray develops an extensive argument 
for the meaning "guardian" and for an allusion to the 
old guardian gods of Semitic antiquity.? Various pas- 
sages in 1 Enoch appear to apply such a function to 
these heavenly beings, although it is perhaps more to 
the point to describe them as advocates or mediators 
of human prayer (see Introduction §4.2.2.2). 
Throughout the translation in this volume, I have 
retained the traditional rendering “watchers,” pre- 
suming not the notion of watching qua looking, but 
the first dictionary definition of this noun, “one that 
sits up or continues awake at night."? I do so for two 
reasons. First, neither Fitzmyer nor Murray presents a 
compelling reason for seeking another translation. 
Second, alongside the ancient translation Eypnyopoı, 
precisely such an interpretation appears to be pre- 
sumed in 39:12, 13; 40:2; 61:12; 71:7 (“those who 
sleep not,” ella *iyenawwemu), and it may also be indi- 
cated at 14:23. In both cases, these heavenly beings 
are on twenty-four-hour duty attending God—whether 
to praise God or to function as a kind of bodyguard 
in the throne room (see.comm. on 14:21-23). A sec- 
ond connotation appears in 20:1 € ("These are the 
names of the holy angels who watch"), which heads a 
list of the seven who supervise aspects of the uni- 
verse, that is, they are on night and day duty oversee- 
ing the functions of creation. Likewise, 82:10 refers to 
the angelic leaders who keep watch over (*aqaba) the 


be traced in Aramaic earlier than the ‘Book of the 
Watchers." 


functions of the celestial beings in charge of the 
seasons. Such an idea would fit the twenty in 6:7 who 
bear cosmological names. Finally, without having 
recourse to speculative philology, as Murray does, 
one can posit a connection between being constantly 
awake and guarding the righteous (cf. Psalm 121). 
Indeed, this is what the four are doing in chap. 9 (cf. 
also 100:5). 

The double designations “watchers and holy ones” 
and “watchers, the sons of heaven,” are evidently an 
attempt to define a generic term with a second 
expression that indicates function. “Holy ones” and 
“sons of God” or “sons of heaven” appear to be gen- 
eral designations for the members of the heavenly 
court. Genesis 6 already speaks of “the sons of God,” 
and “holy ones” is a common designation for heav- 
enly beings, both in 1 Enoch and in parallel litera- 
ture.! The two expressions appear in parallelism in 
1OH 11(3):22 and Wis 5:5. Added to one or the other 
of these generic terms, "watchers" defines a particu- 
lar class of heavenly beings whose function is to act as 
an “ir, as variously suggested. 


The concluding two distichs in the introduction 
define the subject matter of the oracle that is based on 


1:2b-3 


Enoch's vision. The reference to events in the remote 
future has a counterpart in Balaam's oracle: “I see him, 
but not now, I behold him, but not nigh" (Num 24:17). 
Balaam foresees the coming of the star and the scepter 
that will execute vengeance on Israel's enemies (vv 17c- 
19). The introductory formula in Numbers and the com- 
plex of ideas in Balaam's oracle are replicated here; the 
introduction in 1:2-3b leads to an announcement of the 
appearance of God and the judgment that will occur 
(1:3c-9). Taken over from Numbers to designate the gen- 
eration that will be affected by the future theophany, the 
disjunctive "not now, but then" is modified in the super- 
scriptions in 92:1 and 37:2, which refer inclusively to 
both present and future generations as recipients of 
Enoch's wisdom. The final distich of the introduction 
identifies the intended audience of Enoch's oracle. They 
are the chosen of the end time, mentioned in the super- 
scription (1:1) and again in the oracle (1:8; 5:<6>, 7, 8). 


11 On the usage of “holy ones," see C. H. W. Brekel- 
mans, “The Saints of the Most High and Their 
Kingdom," OTS 14 (1965) 305-29; L. Dequeker, 
“The ‘Saints of the Most High’ in Qumran and 


Daniel,” OTS 18 (1973) 108-87. 
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Introduction 


An Oracle of Judgment 


The Theophany 


‘The Great Holy One‘ will come forth from his dwelling 
and the eternal God will tread from thence? upon Mount Sinai. 

He will appear with his army, 
he will appear with his mighty host from the heaven of heavens.* 

All the watchers will fear and <quake>,? 
and those who are hiding in all the ends of the earth will sing; 

All the ends of the earth will be shaken, 
and trembling and great fear^ will seize them (the watchers) unto the ends of the earth. 

The high mountains will be shaken and [all and break apart,’ 
and the high hills will be made low^ and melt like wax before the fire;* 

The earth will be wholly rent asunder,’ 
and everything on the earth will perish, 
and there will be judgment on all. 


With the righteous? he will make peace, 
and over the chosen there will be protection,” 
and upon them will be mercy. 
They will all be God’s, 
» and he will grant them his good pleasure.* 
He will bless (them) all,’ 
and he will help (them) all.* 
Light‘ will shine upon them, 
and he will make peace with them.? 
Behold,? he comes with the myriads of his holy ones,> 
to execute judgment on all,* 
and to destroy all the wicked,? 
and to convict all flesh 


o 
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for all the wicked deeds that they have done;? 


and the proud and hard‘ words that wicked sinners spoke against him.? 


On this divine epithet, see comm. The formulation of 
6? here (ó &yıög pou 6 uéyac, “My Holy One, the 
Great One") is unique to this verse. “The Holy and 
Great One" (geddus wa‘abiy) of € is the usual formula- 
tion in this version of 1 Enoch. 

from thence] “and from thence” (wa’emheya) € | “upon 
earth” (em yv) &*. € is best explained as a translation 
of Gk. éketóev (“from thence”) with “and” prefixed 
(Radermacher, Henoch, 18, et al.). If &? is correct, we 
must assume a double reading, and since parallels to 
Deuteronomy 33 indicate the priority of “upon Mount 
Sinai” (see comm.), “upon the earth” is reduced to a 
meaningless gloss. € provides good parallelism with 

v 3c and v 4c. 

with his army] &? ex rng mapevßoAng avTod ("from his 
camp”) could be original. But € (bate‘eyntu = év rn 
TmapeusoAy avTov, “with his army") forms good paral- 
lelism with v 4c. 

from - - - heavens] &? | “from heaven" €-t | “from the 
heavens" t, omissions in € by hmt. 

MILLE quake] "And all will fear and the watchers will 
believe" (kai poBn0naovTar mavTEec Kal MLOTEVTOVOLV 
oi éypiiyopoc) & | “And all will fear and the watchers 
will quake" (wayefarrehu kwellu wayadlaqallequ teguhan) 
€. Both versions describe universal fear and a second 
reaction by the watchers. The parallel in 13:3, on which 


b 


this passage most likely depends (see comm. on 1:5), 
suggests a uniform reference to the watchers and sup- 
ports “quake” (€) rather than “believe.” 

and those - - - - - sing] € omits this line and the next 
one, but 4QEn? 1 1:7 (Milik, Enoch, 142) appears to 
require the long reading; so also Knibb, Enoch, 2:59. 
Translation is dependent on @* (kai doovoıv &mókpvoa 
Ev MOLY TOG aKpOLS THC YS "and they will sing hid- 
den things in all the ends of the earth”), but presumes 
a mistranslation of *"1N0R (see Milik, Enoch, 145), read 
by the Greek translator as the object of “sing” rather 
than its subject; see James C. VanderKam, “The Theo- 
phany of 1 Enoch I 1:3b, 7-9," VT 23 (1973) 142-43. 
trembling - - fear] "fear and great trembling" €. Cf. 
1388 

and fall - - apart] om. €, most likely by hmt. in *6F, 
veLodNooVTaL - -- dsaAvdjoovrat. The longer reading 
of @ is supported by the parallelism between the sec- 
ond and third verbs of v 6a and the two verbs of v 6b, 
both attested in &* and €. 

+ "so that the mountains may flow away” (rov Lapu- 
nvaı Opn) €^, a gloss interrupting the parallelistic juxta- 
position of the two verbs. 

c + "in a flame" (ev pAoyi) &*, a double reading. 

kal ÖLaoxıodnoeraı 1 yrj {oxioua} payadı 6, taking 
oxtoua as a synonymous gloss for the less frequent 


8a 


9a 


payac; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 5 | “and the earth will 
be shaken [will sink]" (wateSattat [gqt?T*; watesattam, al.] 
medr) €. All € mss. omit the adverbial daydöı. The verb 
of gqt^T? is the equivalent of &. It could be a correc- 
tion against the 6, but the similarity of the € wates- 
sattam suggests either an inner-€ corruption or a 
shrewd scribal revision ad sensum. See comm. on 1:6-7. 
With the righteous] &^ | “And upon all the righteous/ 
but to the righteous" (walá*la sädegän kwellomu/ 
lasadeqan) €, a double reading. 

aeee protection] + “and peace" (kat eipnvn) 6, 
doubtless an addition from the previous line | “and he 
will protect the chosen" (waya‘dqqebomu laheruyan) €. 
and----- pleasure] “and they will prosper” 
(wayesérrehu) €, presuming evodiay rather than evdo- 
klav of &*; Charles (Eth. Enoch, 5, n. 8) supports € and 
cites Sir 43:26 for the same variants. 

“and they will be blessed" €. 

Om. line € | + “and he will help us" (kai Bondyaer 
nptv) &, a double reading, reflecting the confusion of 
nutv (“us”) and vyty (“you”), which in turn reflects an 
Aramaic corruption of 7125 (“all”) to 122 (“you”). 

"and the light of God" €, probably a gloss. 

om. line €. 

Attested in all witnesses except 6, which reads őrt 
(“for”). wanahu (“and behold”) of € may be corrupt for 
zanähu, which could translate 671 idov (“for behold”); 
see comm. on 1:9. 


1:3c-9 


myriads of his holy ones] following 4QEn* 1 1:15 nsf 
pwp (Milik, Enoch, 184). | “his myriads and his holy 
ones" (Taig uvpdauv AUTOD Kai TOLG &'yLouc aUTOD) & | 
“ten thousand holy ones" (bate'elfit geddusan) € | “his 
myriads” Jude 14 | “myriads of his angels" (multis 
milibus nuntiorum suorum) Ps.-Cyp. | milibus Ps.-Vig. 

on all] kara navrwv 6? Jude 14 Ps.-Cyp.; la‘la kwellu 
(la‘la kwellomu) € 2080 T? | “on them" (la‘léhomu) €. 
om. "all" €. Many mss. of Jude 15 appear to have 
dropped the next line and used the verb EA&y£aı (“con- 
vict”) here. However, P"? & A (supported by some Syr- 
iac, Sahidic, and Bohairic Mss.) read kai éAéy£at 
r&oav WuxHv, which, if original, would correspond to 
the whole of the next line, while dropping the present 
line. 

"for all that they have done and impiously done... ." €, 
the subject being the godless of the next line (see n. g). 
proud and hard] wp) 73737 4QEn* 1 1:3 (Milik, Enoch, 
184), which is supported by 5:4 and indirectly by 101:3. 
| “and for all that they spoke against (him) and the 
hard words that they spoke" (kai epi navruv av 
karreÀAdAnoav kal oxAnpav àv éA&Ancav Adyar) &*, 
reflecting a conflation of two readings. | om. *words" 
Jude 15. 

For this line and the previous one, € reads, "for all that 
the sinners and the godless did and committed god- 
lessly against him," reflecting omissions in both lines. 
See Knibb, Enoch, 2:60. 


E 3c-9 This initial section of Enoch's oracle describes the 
coming of the transcendent God, the divine Warrior, 
who will appear on earth to execute universal judgment 
on humanity and the rebel watchers. The section divides 
into four subunits: 


God’s appearance vv 3c4 
Reaction of the watchers and the cosmos vv 5-7 
Blessing to the righteous and chosen v8 


God's appearance and judgment of the wicked v9 

The section indicates an elaborative repetition of 
motifs, evident mainly in the opening and closing lines 
that frame the unit (see comm. on 1:9). The universality 
of God’s judgment is underscored by the repetition of 
the word “all,” which appears eleven times, in every sub- 
unit that describes the context, cause, or result of God’s 
appearance (cf. 10:16—11:2 and see comm. on chaps. 
6-11). 


This section employs traditional language and 


imagery also found in several biblical theophanic texts, 
especially Deut 33:1-3; Jer 25:31; Mic pss 


1:3c The Great Holy One 
will come forth 


Hab 3:3 


from his dwelling Jer 25:30 
1:4a The Eternal God Deut 33:27 
will tread on the earth Mic 1:3 
upon Mount Sinai Deut 33:2 
he will appear Deut 33:2 
with his host Ezek 1:14 
BS} ends of the earth jew25:31 
singing from ends Isa 24:16 
ofthe earth 
1:6 hills, mountains Mic 1:3-4 
wax before fire Mic 1:4 
1:7 rent asunder Mic Mic 1:4 
judgment on all Jer 25:31 


1 For detailed discussions see VanderKam, “Theo- 
phany”; and Hartman, Meaning, 23-24, here with 


some revisions. See also Rau (“Kosmologie,” 


46-49), who draws attention to the parallel in 10H 


11(3):46-49. 
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Mic 1:3; Deut 33:2; Isa 26:21 


19 comes with myriads Deut 33:2 


of his holy ones 
to judge all flesh Jer 25:31; Isa 66:16 


The variety of texts to which one has recourse for paral- 
lels suggests that the present passage reflects uncon- 
scious combination rather than explicit selective 
citation. Nonetheless, read in the light of the superscrip- 
tion, the passage appears to be controlled by the word- 
ing of Deuteronomy 33, with the description of the Sinai 
theophany projected into the future. A similar confla- 
tion of language paralleled in Deuteronomy 33, Micah 1, 
and some other texts appears in T. Mos. 10:1-8 in the 
context of a larger paraphrase of the last chapters of 
Deuteronomy.” In 1 Enoch the theophany is referred to 
again at 91;7-9; 100:4; 102:1-3. The succession of the 
introduction (1:2-3) and the theophany with its accom- 
panying judgment parallels the same order in Num 
24:15-19. 

@ 3c-4 The description of the theophany itself is cast in a 
pair of distichs. The first describes the coming of God, 
using verbs of motion; the second emphasizes the divine 
glory and refers twice to God’s heavenly entourage. The 
parallelism in both units is virtually synonymous, with 
the second lines extending the first by means of con- 
cluding locative modifiers. 

The two lines of the first distich employ titles that 
characterize God as wholly transcendent. “The Great 
Holy One” is a favorite divine title in the earlier strata of 
1 Enoch, along with “the Great One,” “the Holy One,” 
and “the Great Glory.”? “Great Holy One" may have 
originated as a conflation of the common title “the Holy 
One” and the rare title “the Great God” (Ezra 5:8; Dan 


2 Testament of Moses 10 contains the basic elements in 
1 Enoch 1 and 5: theophany, angelic accompani- 


2:45).4 In 1 Enoch it is uncertain whether “the Great 
One” is a full title for God or whether it is an abbrevia- 
tion for “the Great Holy One” used in certain formulaic 
contexts. The double title in 1 Enoch defines God as 
the greatest among the holy ones, who are the divine 
entourage.? In this respect the title here prepares for v 
9a, which elaborates on vv 3c-4 by defining the 
entourage of the coming Deity as "the holy ones." 

"Eternity" is the second modifier indicating divine 
transcendence in 1:3c-4. The notion of God's eternity is 
widespread in 1 Enoch, appearing most often in the title 
“King of eternity," but also in “God of eternity" and 
“Lord of eternity.”’ Elsewhere in 1 Enoch and in contem- 
porary texts, the contexts indicate that these titles were 
especially at home in liturgical usage.? 

God “will come forth" (é£eAeUcerau, p 27) out of the 
divine dwelling (karoukrjaeoc), the heavenly temple. The 
corresponding Heb. verb RS" is used in OT theophanic 
texts in connection with God's activity as warrior and 
judge.’ It occurs in Mic 1:3, which is otherwise paralleled 
here, and in Judg 5:4-5; Isa 26:21 and Ps 68:8 (7). In T. 
Mos. 10:3 exiet de habitatione sancta sua (“will go forth 
from his holy dwelling") in the context of a paraphrase 
of Deuteronomy 33 suggests that that text and this one 
reflect a traditional conflation of Deuteronomy 33 
(which uses neither the noun nor the verb) with Mic 1:3- 
4 (“goes forth from his place") and Jer 25:30-31 (“roars 
from his holy dwelling"). That the theophany originates 
from the heavenly or earthly temple is obvious and is 
implied in the verb. It is also explicit in a number of bib- 


93:11; 104:9; 37:2; "the Great Glory," in 14:20; 
102:3. 
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ment (albeit a single angel), cosmic reaction, judg- 
ment which includes blessing for Israel and 
punishment for the Gentiles. For details, see Rau, 
“Kosmologie,” 57-61. Itis uncertain, however, 
whether Testament of Moses 10, though it is a Mosaic 
text, even with its conflation with Micah, is depen- 
dent on a tradition other than the present text. 
“The Great Holy One” appears in 1:3; 10:1; 14:1; 
25:3; 84:1; 92:2; 97:6; 98:6. The textual evidence 
divides, with € reading “Great and Holy” or “Holy 
and Great,” and 6 omitting “and.” But see 1Qap- 
Gen 2:14; 12:17 for KIN RUP (“the Great Holy 
One"). For “the Great One,” see 14:2; 81:32; 103:1; 
103:4; 104:1. "The Holy One" appears in 1:2; 


Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 89. 

Note the fluctuations in the oath formulas in 98:6; 
103:1; 104:1. 

VanderKam, "Theophany," 134. 

] Enoch 12:3; 25:3, 5, 7; 27:3. For *God of eter- 
nity," see also 9:4; for "Lord of eternity," see 9:4; 
22:14; 58:4. 

Thus all the passages cited in n. 7 except 58:4. Cf. 
also Dan 3:33; 4:31 (4:3, 34); Sus 42; Tob 13:6, 10; 
Sir 37:26; Jub. 13:8; 1QapGen 21:2; 10H 15(7):31. 
See the brief discussion by Fitzmyer, Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, 77, at 1Q20 i 2:5. 

For the verbs used in connection with the theo- 
phany, see Frank Schnutenhaus, “Das Kommen und 


1:3c-9 


lical theophanic texts, although the verbs and the nouns 
vary.10 

Verse 4a elaborates on v 3c by indicating Mount Sinai 
as the destination of God's descent. (Contrast 25:3, 
where the mountain of the northeast is God's judgment 
throne.) The reference to Mount Sinai appears to have 
been triggered by Deut 33:2, where it is the place from 
which God appears. According to the present text, how- 
ever, Mount Sinai is the place to which God descends. 
This idea would elicit in the minds of Jewish readers the 
memory of Israel's decisive and formative theophany at 
Sinai,!! and because judgment is the purpose of the 
coming theophany, the text might suggest that the Torah 
given on Sinai would be the basis of that judgment (but 
see Introduction $4.2.5.1).? For a parallelism between 
revelations in the wilderness and at the end time, see 
comm. on 90:6-9a. 

The Sinai reference may have another nuance. In the 
place of a simple verb for “descend,” the text reads 
TAaTEW, which probably translates Aram. 777 (“to tread, 
trample”). The root would be a carryover from Mic 1:3, 
where God tramples on the high places of the earth, and 
the mountains melt like wax (1:4), an element reserved 
for v 6 here. In Mic 1:3-4 and other biblical theophanic 
texts, the root T1 denotes God's triumphant trampling 
on his enemies and their sanctuaries (“high places").!? If 
such a notion is present here, and the verb is not simply 
displaced from its biblical objects in v 6, the author may 
be suggesting a symbolism that parallels Moses' action 
recorded in Exod 32:19. God descends and tramples on 
Mount Sinai, thus symbolizing and confirming Israel's 


breaking of the covenant. See further the comm. on 5:4. 
In the place of the verbs of motion in vv 3c-4a, the 
second distich twice employs the verb pavyjaeTat 
(*appear, shine"). In the second instance, the Qumran 
fragment preserves Aram. 75?" (“shine forth"), one of 
the two Hebrew roots that describe the theophany in 
Deut 33:2.1* As in the biblical text, the image is 
enhanced, here in both lines, by a reference to God's 
heavenly entourage. On the textual problem, see n. b on 
v 4. Greek mapeußoAnN can designate either the 
“encampment” from which God goes forth (thus €, con- 
struing the noun in parallel to v 3c) or the arrayed 
“army” in whose company God marches (6).!° Although 
Gk. &v T dbuvaper Tíjg Laxvoc avTOD could be translated 
abstractly (“in the power of his might," “in his mighty 
power”), it is better understood concretely of the heav- 
enly army that accompanies God (cf. 1:9).!® The verse 
depicts God as the transcendent King who descends to 
earth to execute judgment, which is construed as a mili- 
tary campaign by the heavenly King and his army.!” The 
adverbial modifier that completes the distich (“from the 
heaven of heavens”) rounds off the whole section by 
returning to v 3c and designating the place from which 
God comes (contrast the same element in v 4a, the place 
to which God comes). As is fitting in this picture of 
God’s transcendence, the divine dwelling (v 3c) is in the 
highest heaven, literally “the heaven of heavens” (v 4c). 
For the expression, cf., for example, Deut 10:14; 1 Kgs 
8:27; 1 Enoch 60:1; 71:5. Different from T. Levi 3:1-4, 
2 Enoch, and 3 Baruch, 1 Enoch does not indicate a spe- 
cific number of heavens.!? See also 14:8-23, where the 


Erscheinen Gottes im Alten Testament," ZAW 76 
(1964) 1-22. See also H. D. Preuss, "R^," TDOT 6 
(1990) 232-33. 16 


10 See Isa 26:21; Jer 25:30; Amos 1:2; Mic 1:3; Hab 3:3; 
Zech 2:13. 

11 In addition to Exodus 19, see Judg 5:4; Ps 68:18 17 
(17). 

12 Dillmann, Henoch, 90; VanderKam, “Theophany,” 18 
136-38; Hartman, Meaning, 42-44. For a later ref- 
erence to the Torah as the basis of universal judg- 
ment, see 4 Ezra 7:37; 13:10, 38. 

13 James L. Crenshaw, "W*dorek ‘al-bamoté "ares," 
CBQ 34 (1972) 39-53; followed by VanderKam, 
"Theophany," 136. 

14 On the divine glory see comm. on 14:18-20. 

15  Forthe two meanings see alternatively Josh 6:11 


and Gen 32:2-3 (1-2), cited by VanderKam, “Theo- 
phany," 138; see also BAGD, s.v. 

VanderKam, “Theophany,” 138-39. Cf. also 1OH 
12(4):32; Eph 1:19; 6:10, the latter in a military con- 
text. 

For the judgment as warfare, see Nickelsburg, Resur- 
rection, 11-12, 29. 

On ideas about heaven in Judaism and Christianity, 
see Hans Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Urchris- 
tentum und Spätjudentum (WUNT 2; Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1951). 
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landmarks of Enoch’s journey are not a series of heav- 
ens, but the walls and buildings in the heavenly temple 
complex. 

B 5 In biblical accounts of theophanies, the theophany 
itself is followed by cosmic upheaval.'® Here that aspect 
of the reaction to God's appearance is mainly deferred 
to vv 6-7. But the triple reference to "(all) the ends of 
the earth" quickly places the divine descent in its earthly 
context, and v 5c seems to state that the earth quakes 
from one end to the other. For this motif in a theo- 
phanic text that has other parallels to 1 Enoch 1, cf. Jer 
25:31. Nonetheless, picking up an Enochic nuance, this 
verse focuses primarily on the reaction of the rebel 
watchers. The text appears to be corrupt in both 6 and 
€, but the reconstructed translation seems feasible (see 
textual nn. a, b, c). 

The reconstructed Greek of v 5a, d closely parallels 
the description of the watchers in 13:3, when Enoch 
visits them with the message of divine judgment: 

kal PoBNYHGETAL TAVTES Kal <oaAevüngerau> oL 

EVPHYOPOL, ... 
kai Anuverau avToUS TpPOuoG kai póßoç uéyac 
(1:5); 
kai QUTOL TAVTES E~oBHYnoav 
kai EAaBov avTovs Tpóuoç kai vófoc (13:3). 
If my reconstruction is correct, the first line attributes to 
the watchers the typical reaction to an epiphany, fear 
and quaking, brought on in this case by their sin, which 
is now to be judged.?? If the second line also refers to 
the watchers, it locates them not in the place of their 
temporary confinement described in 10:12, but in the 
abyss at the outer edges of the earth. According to 10:13, 
this is the final place of their confinement, but in 
18:10—19:1 and 21:7-10, Enoch sees them already there. 
The motif of hiding from the presence of the divine 


19 Jörg Jeremias, Theophanie: Die Geschichte einer alttes- 
tamentlichen Gattung (WMANT 10; Neukirchen: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1965) passim, summarized on 


p. 109. 


20 Foran alternative reading of the text, see Van- 
derKam, “Theophany,” 140: all humanity fear, as 


all Israel feared at Mount Sinai. 


21 Charles (Enoch, 6) suggests that the present text is 


based on a knowledge of 2 Enoch 18:9. 


Judge occurs in Isa 26:20 and in 1 Enoch 100:4; 102:3. 
The singing in v 5b has a parallel in Isa 24:16: “From the 
ends of the earth we hear songs of praise, of glory to the 
Righteous One” (p"145 "2x WWA NVN YNT 7120), a pas- 
sage whose context is reminiscent of 1 Enoch 10 (see 
comm. on 10:4-8). The present text, however, appears to 
refer to the watchers’ lament, and it seems to have been 
known by the author of 2 Enoch 18:9.?! The combination 
“fear and trembling,” often with the verb Aaußavo, is 
idiomatic.”* The motif of the angels quaking becomes 
traditional and may even be ascribed later to the hosts 
in heaven (cf. 1 Enoch 102:2-3; Mark 13:25 par., of the 
appearance of the Son of Man). 

W6-7 These verses depict the total distortion and disinte- 
gration of the earth in the presence of the divine Judge. 
Verse 6 reflects a traditional element in the descriptions 
of the events associated with a theophany: the moun- 
tains quake, fall, and break apart.?? The picture is 
enhanced by the simile of the mountains melting like 
wax before the fire. This image, which suggests an erupt- 
ing volcano, probably derives from Mic 1:3-4, whose 
motifs were temporarily abandoned after v 4. The image 
appears also in Ps 97:5; Isa 64:1 LXX; Jdt 16:15; cf. Nah 
1:5.?* The text describes the mightiest structures on 
earth—the everlasting mountains and hills—disintegrat- 
ing helplessly before the presence of “the Great Holy 
One.” This notion is elaborated in v 7. Not just the 
mountains, but the whole earth is torn apart, and every- 
thing on it is demolished. The rending of the earth 
recalls Mic 1:4b (“the valleys will be cleft”), but the pic- 
ture of complete destruction and judgment here is more 
consonant with Isa 24:19-20, and it is likely that the pres- 
ent text, like Isa 24:17-23, envisions a judgment like the 


ting of the mountains, see Exod 19:18; 1 Kgs 19:11; 
Ps 18:8 (7); Isa 40:4; 64:1-3; Nah 1:5; Hab 3:6, 10; 
Jdt 16:15; Sir 16:18-19; 1QH 11(3):28-36. 

24 For the simile of melting wax applied in other ways, 
cf. 4 Ezra 13:4 (of everything before the fire of the 
man from the sea); Ps 22:15(14); 10H 12(4):33; 
16(8):32-33 (of heart and flesh). On the last text 
see George W. E. Nickelsburg, “The Qumranic 
Transformation of a Cosmological and Eschatologi- 


22 Exod 15:15; Ps 47:7 (LXX); Isa 33:14; Dan 4:19. 
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See VanderKam, “Theophany,” 144-46. For paral- 
lels variously to the shaking, collapsing, and split- 


cal Tradition (1OH 4:29-40)," in Julio Trebolle Bar- 
rera and Luis Vegas Montaner, eds., The Madrid 
Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Con- 


flood.? See comm. on 1:1. The imagery of cosmic disso- 
lution is paralleled in Enoch's vision of the flood in 
83:1-5, and the motif of complete annihilation, found 
already in Gen 6:11-18, 17, appears at various points in 
] Enoch. See comm. on 84:5-6. The universality of the 
judgment (v 7c) will be taken up and elaborated in v 9, 
where the expression "all flesh" is also reminiscent of 
Genesis 6. 
Wü In vv 3c-7 the author has developed a terrifying 
scenario of cosmic dissolution as the angry warrior God 
storms onto the earth to execute universal judgment. 
Before elaborating this latter notion, the author allows a 
moment of relief. The oracle had been introduced as a 
blessing on the righteous chosen of the end time (1:1). 
Lest this point be forgotten, the author interrupts the 
doomsday scenario with a brief enumeration of the 
blessings that are in store for the righteous. In context 
the section has three functions. (1) It is an exposition of 
1:1a that picks up on three of its key words (“righteous,” 
"chosen," “bless”). (2) It is the first of four sections that 
enumerate the blessings of the righteous (5:6d-g, 7ab, 
8-9), and thus it strikes a note that will be repeated as 
most of the nouns here recur (“peace,” 5:6, 7, 9; “the 
chosen," 5:<6>, 7, 8; “mercy,” 5:6; “light,” 5:6, 8). (3) It is 
a foil to the first of three sections that enumerate the 
curses that will befall the wicked (5:5-6c, contrast 
“curse,” “no mercy or peace”). Similar clusters of nouns 
appear twice in the broader context of 1 Enoch: in the 
description of the eschaton in 10:16—11:2 (“righteous,” 
“blessing,” “peace”); and in the superscription and intro- 
duction to the Epistle (chap. 92, “peace,” “mercy,” “the 
righteous one,” “light”). The verse here is framed by a 
double assertion that God will make “peace” with the 
righteous; the repetition reinforces the importance of 
this term, which will recur four more times in the intro- 
duction, doubtless because D17W (“peace”) was a catch- 
word that summarized the totality of diving blessing.? 
The notion of covenant, rare in 1 Enoch (see Intro- 
duction §4.2.5.1), but suggested perhaps already by the 


gress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March 
1991 (2 vols.; STDJ 11/1-2; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 2 


2:649-59. 


1:3c-9 


reference to Mount Sinai in 1:4, may reappear in this 
verse. To begin with, as Hartman has shown, the verse is 
an elaboration of the key motifs in the Aaronic benedic- 
tion (Num 6:24-26), placed here in a different order.?’ 

Numbers 6:24-26 LXX ] Enoch 1:8 

EvAoyhoat oe küptoc navrag evAoynoeı (v 8f) 

Kal pvAdtaı oe Eoraı ouvTnpyats (v 8b) 
pavýoerar avtotc pas (v 8h) 
Em’ auTouc yevnaeTar éAeoc 

(v 8c) 
TOLHOEL EM XÙTOÙG ELPNVNV 

(v 8i) 
] Enoch 1:8 omits mention only of the lifting of God's 
countenance, and it contains only two terms without 
counterparts in Num 6:24-26: "help" and "his good plea- 
sure." The latter, however, is the object of the verb 
dtdwpe (“give”), which appears in the last clause of Num 
6:26 (Heb. mq). 

As Num 6:27 indicates, the Aaronic benediction was 
the means by which the priesthood affirmed the 
covenantal relationship and facilitated the blessing that 
was an integral part of the covenant. "So they shall put 
my name (YHWH, repeated three times) upon the peo- 
ple of Israel, and I will bless them." In 1 Enoch 1:8 the 
ancient priestly blessing of the nation is interpreted as 
the eschatological blessing to a part of that nation, the 
true Israel, here called “righteous and chosen." “Righ- 
teous" is the most frequent designator of God's people 
in 1 Enoch and refers to their faithful obedience to 
God's will, “the way of righteousness” spelled out in the 
divine law.?? The biblical technical term “chosen” (72 
and cognates) originally denoted God's election of the 
nation, but it came to designate the remnant or portion 
of Israel that lived out its covenantal responsibilities. 
This meaning is especially evident in Isaiah 65, a forma- 
tive text for 1 Enoch 5 and, before it, for 1 Enoch 10 (see 
comm. on 10:16-21). The combination “righteous” and 
"chosen" is thus a double assertion of the relationship to 
God; it occurs in the earlier strata of 1 Enoch only here 


EMLPAVAL .. . ETL GE 
Kai EAenoaL oe... 


X LA ? , 
KAL OWN OOL eipnvnv 


cant parallels to 1 Enoch 5 and 10:16—11:1. 
Hartman, Meaning, 5, 32-38, 44-48, 132-36. 
98 1:1, 8; 5:6; 10:17; 22:9; 25:4, 7; 27:3; 82:4; 91:10; 


25 


26 


Dillmann, Henoch, 90; Rau, “Kosmologie,” 46; Van- 
derKam, “Theophany,” 146-47. 

Cf. also Jub. 23:27-31, where “peace” appears three 
times in a description of the eschaton with signifi- 


92:4; 93:6, 10; 94:3, 11; 95:3, 7; 96:1, 4, 8; 97:1, 3, 5; 
98:12-14; 99:3, 16; 100:5, 7, 10; 102:4; 103:1, 9; 
104:6, 12, 13; 108:14. On the way of righteousness, 
see Excursus: The Two Ways. 
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and at 93:10, but it is common in the Book of Parables.?? 
“Chosen” will recur in chaps. 1-5 at 5:<6>, 7, and 8. On 
its particular connotations in 1 Enoch 1-5, see comm. 
on 5:8-9. 

Several other expressions in 1:8 have covenantal asso- 
ciations. The righteous will belong to God.*° They will 
be the recipients of mercy and God’s good pleasure 
(evdoxia). This cluster of terms—"righteous," “mercy,” 

” “good pleasure,” as well as “forgiveness” in 
5:6—leads us to three passages in the Qumran literature 
that use Heb. 7187 of God's “good pleasure" in connec- 
tion with the righteous of the end time.?! In 1QS 8:6 
“the chosen of (God's) good pleasure” (x? 77°72) is one 
of several terms for the community or its formative ele- 
ment. More significant are 1QH 12(4):32-33 and 
19(11):9, which refer to God's “mercies” (0717) to “the 
sons of his/your good pleasure" (3187/37 ^32). In 
both of these passages, the broader context describes 
God's judgment and the salvation that has come to the 
sectarian, who, different from the rest of humanity (and 
Israel), stands in the covenantal relationship that pro- 
vides access to God's mercy and forgiveness (1QH 
12[4]:27—13[5]:4; 19[11]:3-14). It is likely that these 
Qumran texts represent an anthropologizing of an 
eschatological tradition closely related to 1 Enoch 1-5.°? 
Traditional rhetoric about the future judgment and the 
salvation of the righteous is applied to one's entry into 
the Qumran community. 

The opening tristich of v 8 serves as a transition from 
vv 3c-7 to the remainder of this first main section of the 
introduction. The sequence in these two sections paral- 
lels the sequence in 100:4 | 5, which makes evident allu- 
sion to this passage: theophany for the purpose of 
judgment | protection of the righteous. While the nouns 
“peace” and “mercy” can be read in a theological key, 
the juxtaposition to the previous section suggests 
another nuance. Although God appears as the divine 
Warrior, God *will make peace with the righteous" 
(uera àv ÖLkalwv THY eipnvnv moınoeı). This idiom is 


“chosen, 


29 38:2; 39:7; 48:1; 51:5; (53:6); 58:1, 2, 3; 60:8; 61:13; 


6232913, 157023. 


30 For the covenantal connotations of this expression, 33 


see Hartman, Meaning, 134. 


3] Ernest Vogt, “‘Peace among Men of God's Good 34 
Pleasure’ Lk. 2:14,” in Krister Stendahl, ed., The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (New York: Harper, 35 
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used in narratives about conquering generals.*® The pro- 
tection of the chosen can also be interpreted in this way, 
and the parallelism of the tristich suggests their escape 
from God's judicial wrath. See also the comm. on 10:2 
and 89:1, where God protects Noah against the judg- 
ment that takes place in the flood. The Greek noun 
avvT'jpnoatc (“protection”) appears to be a hapax lego- 
menon in our literature. It probably translates a nominal 
form of the Aramaic root 1). Coupled with the preposi- 
tion ¿rí (“over, upon” =Y), it suggests a protective 
shield, and the analogy in 100:5 may indicate that "pro- 
tection" is too abstract a translation, and that the author 
may have had in mind an angelic guard (cf. the termino- 
logical cluster in Psalm 91). While “mercy” could have a 
theological meaning here (cf. 5:6e, "forgiveness, mercy, 
peace, clemency”), the Heb. root Dr? is also used in con- 
texts that describe conquerors showing “compassion” to 
the vanquished.** Thus the whole tristich may be 
describing how the divine Warrior excepts the righteous 
from the extermination that will take place in the escha- 
tological judgment. 

The cluster of terms in this verse is partly paralleled 
in Wis 3:1-95° and the whole of Wisdom 3-4, with its 
alternation between blessing and curse in the context of 
a coming judgment, could reflect parts of 1 Enoch 1-5. 
W3 This verse picks up and elaborates the theme in vv 
3c-7: 

God will come | with the heavenly host vv 3c-4 | 

there will be judgment on all v 7c 4 | 
Behold he comes | with the holy ones v 9a | 


to judge all | destroy all | convict all v 9b-d | 
for their deeds | their words v 9 e-f. 


Verse 9 summarizes in one verb (“he comes”) the 
description of the theophany in vv 3c-4, paraphrases 
“mighty host” (v 4c) with an expression from Deut 33:2, 
and elaborates on the motif of judgment mentioned 
briefly in v 7, emphasizing the universality of that judg- 
ment. 


1957) 114-17. 
32 See Nickelsburg, "Qumranic Transformation.” 
Josh 9:15; 1 Macc 6:49, 58; T. Jud. 7:7; Josephus Ant. 
15.5.2 8124; cf. Job 25:2; Isa 27:5. 
1 Kgs 8:50; 2 Chr 30:9; Neh 1:11; Ps 106:45; Jer 
42:12; Ps. Sol. 17:34 (38). 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 5 n. 6; idem, Enoch, 7. 


“Holy ones” is a common Enochic term for heavenly 
beings, which appears in the absolute form?® and in com- 
bination with “watchers” (see Excursus: The Watchers 
and Holy Ones). That God comes with the myriads of 
holy ones derives from Deut 33:2. In 1 Enoch 14:22-23 
and Dan 7:10, 18, 22, 25, the myriads of holy ones are 
present in the divine throne room where judgment is 
pronounced. Here they accompany the Judge to earth. 

The universality of this judgment, indicated already 
in 1:7, is emphasized here by the fourfold repetition of 
“all.” Noteworthy in the passage is the doubled qualifica- 
tion of all humanity as wicked and under indictment: 


judgment on all | destroy all of the wicked 
convict all flesh | for all their wicked deeds. 


The assertion is striking because it follows immediately 
after the promise of blessing for the righteous. The lan- 
guage here should be read in light of three related OT 
texts. The first is Genesis 6-9, which repeatedly speaks 
of the corruption of all flesh and of the judgment that 
falls on all flesh except a very small remnant.?’ The par- 
adigm is frequent in 1 Enoch (cf. esp. 10:1-3; 10:16— 
11:2) and seems to be implied in the parallel verse above 
(1:7; see comm.). Under these circumstances, 1:8 can be 
read as an exception to 1:7, and the parallel passages in 
chap. 5, as exceptions to 1:9; 5:4. See also, however, the 
discussion at 5:8. Two other OT passages ( Jer 25:30-32; 
Isa 66:15-16) may have influenced the wording of 

1 Enoch 1:3c-5, 9. Both texts announce a theophany in 
which God will execute judgment on “all flesh." Parallels 
to the present text are indicated by italics. 


YHWH will roar from on high, 
and from his holy habitation utter his voice. . . . 
The clamor will resound to the ends of the earth, 
for YHWH has an indictment against the nations; 
he is entering into judgment with all flesh, 
and the wicked he will put to the sword. 


(Jer 25:30-31) 


For behold, YHWH will come in fire, 
and his chariots like the stormwind 


36 See 9:3 €; 14:23, 25; 81:5; 93:11, as well as 47:2, 4; 
57:2; 60:4; 61:10, 12; 69:13; 71:4. For its use of the 
righteous in the Parables, cf. 39:4-5; 41:2; 48:9; 58:3, 


5: 61:8. 


2729 :en16:12:15- 17, 19: 7215, 21; 8:17; 9:11, 15, 17. The 


1:3c-9 


to render his anger in fury, 
and his rebuke with flames of fire. 
For by fire will YHWH execute judgment, 
and by his sword, upon all flesh; 
and those slain by YHWH will be many. 
(Isa 66:15-16) 


It is evident, at least in the case of Isaiah 65-66, that the 
universal judgment in question does leave room for the 
saving of some righteous. On other echoes of Isaiah 65 
in 1 Enoch 5, see comm. on 5:5-6c. 

A major difference from the biblical texts cited above 
is the explication of humanity’s sin as “deeds” and 
“words” in 1 Enoch 1:9. For a discussion of this, see 
comm. on 5:4, where the notion is repeated and elabo- 
rated. 

Verse 9 is noteworthy for its use in early Christianity. 
Jude 14-15 quotes all but line c, citing the text as a 
prophecy by “Enoch, the seventh from Adam." The quo- 
tation is then picked up by Pseudo-Cyprian (Ad Nova- 
tionum 3.67) and by Pseudo-Vigilius (Contra Varimadum 
1.13), the latter attributing the quotation to Jude.?? It is 
uncertain to what extent NT passages about Jesus' parou- 
sia may have been affected by this text, as well as by Son 
of Man traditions.?? 1 Thess 3:13 and Mark 8:38 speak of 
"the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his holy ones" 
and of the Son of Man, who "comes in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels." Perhaps belief in the parousia 
of the Son of Man triggered the citation of 1 Enoch 1:9 
in Jude or its use in the tradition behind 1 Thess 3:13. It 
is perhaps significant that 52:5-9 interprets 1 Enoch 1:3- 
7 to refer to the coming of the Anointed and Chosen 
One. 

This verse will also serve as an opening bracket that 
frames 2:1—5:3 and finds its reprise in 5:4. See comm. 
on 5:4. 


38 For the texts see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 5. On the text, 
see n. d to v 9. 

39 See the literature cited in Introduction §7.4.4.1 n. 
178. On the Son of Man traditions, see Nickelsburg, 
“Son of Man,” 147-48. 


collective term “all flesh” is used of both humans 
and animals, and a remnant of both is saved. 
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Introduction 
An Oracle of Judgment 
The Indictment 


Contemplate all (his) works, and observe the works of heaven,? how they do not alter their 
paths; and the luminaries «of» heaven, that they all rise and set, each one ordered in its 
appointed time; and they appear on their feasts and do not transgress their own 
appointed order.* 

Observe the earth, and contemplate the works that come to pass on it? from the beginning 
until the consummation,’ that nothing on earth changes, but all the works of God ars 
manifest to you.* 

Observe «the signs of summer and winter. Contemplate the signs of» winter? that all the 
earth is filled with water, and clouds and dew and rain rest upon it. 

Contemplate and observe how all the trees appear withered and (how) all their leaves are 
stripped, except fourteen trees that ars not stripped, which remain with the old until the 
new comes after two or three years.? 

Observe? the signs of? summer, whereby the sun burns and scorches, and you seek shelter 
and shade from its presence, and the earth burns with scorching heat,* and you are unable 
to tread an the dust? or the rock because of the burning. 

Contemplate all the trees; their leaves blossom green on them, and they cover the trees.? 


And all their fruit is for glorious honor.» 
Contemplate all these works,“ and understand that he who lives for all the ages made all 
‘these works.? 2/ And his works come to pass from year to year? and they all carry out 

their works for him,? and their works do not alter, but they all carry out his word.? 
Observe how, in like manner, the sea and the rivers carry out and do not alter their works 
from his words.? 
But you have not stood firm nor acted according to his commandments;? 
but you have turned aside, you have spoken proud and hard words with your unclean 


mouth against his majesty.^ 


Hard of heart! There will be no peace for you! 


la 


and - - - - heaven] supported by 9 (4QEn‘ 1 1:18, 7123 
sad Taw> rio mpm TINY; reconstructed by Milik, 
Enoch, 184, in keeping with the usual use of double 
verbs in this section). &? € om. “and observe the works 
by hmt. and read “in heaven” (Ev TQ oüpavà / westa 
samäy) rather than “of heaven." On the € variants of 
the word "contemplate" in these chapters see Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:60-61. 


» 


3a 


?jyetmayyat kwellu megbaru la’amlak enza yästare?i) €, 
which may indicate that @* is expansive. Both 4QEn? 1 
2:2 and 4QEn‘ 1 1:21 (Milik, Enoch, 146, 184) omit “the 
works of God," which may be a gloss. 

Observe -- - - - winter] The text of this section is wholly 
uncertain. For the rationale of the translation above, 
see comm. @* € read “Observe the summer and winter” 
(idere THY Oepetav Kai THY xeuxava., reeyewwo lahagay 


b  how----- heaven] 6? € (except that they read "in heav- walakeramt). A reads . . . wing Ta TOY [] 5:05 ım 
en”; see n. a). Milik reconstructs 48 (4OEn* 1 1:18-19; “Observe the signs of [ ] . . . upon it and the signs of 
Enoch, 184): nona [PANNA Pw RI ^77 snm ...] winter" (4QEn? 1 2:2-3; Milik, Enoch, 146). The remain- 
nim] [“. .. and the luminaries which do not change der of the verse, translated from €, is missing in &? but 
their courses] in the stations of their [li]ghts." 6* € are is supported by 4QEn? 1 2:3-4 (Milik, Enoch, 146). 
defective, perhaps due to the obscurity of ron, 3:1a Translation of the verse follows €. &* om. from “how” 
although the reconstruction is less than certain. to the beginning of 5:1 by hma. @ cannot be recon- 

c and they appear ----- order] xai raig Eoptaic orav structed with any certainty (see Knibb, Enoch, 2:63), but 
eatvovrat Kai ov TapaBaivovoty THY LOLav rtv & | it supports the general shape of €. 
om. “and they appear" €. 4QEn‘ 1 1:19-20 (Milik, 4:1a 4QEn* 1 2:6 (Milik, Enoch, 146) | *and again they have 
Enoch, 184) omits both clauses, by hmt., while 4QEn? 1 observed ['observe' u]" €. 

2:1 (Milik, Enoch, 145) appears to have had both b "77 4QEn? 1 2:6 (Milik, Enoch, 146) | "the days of” 
clauses. (mawa‘ela) €. See comm. on chap. 3. 

2a the works ----- it] &* € | “its deed(s)" (77292) 4QEn? 1 c The original of these lines can be reconstructed with 
2:1, (Milik, Enoch, 145). some likelihood, although 8 and € differ considerably. 

b + “they are corruptible” (eioıw papra) 6*, a gloss. € reads: kama kona dahay lä‘lehä bagedmehä wa’antemusa 

c that----- you] oç ook aAAoLodTaL oVdev TAY Em yç tahassesu meslála waselälota ba’enta wäya dahay, wame- 


QAAQ ndvra Epya eoù viv pyalverau © | “that no 
work of God changes as it becomes manifest” (kama 
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drni tewe““i ’emogata harur (“that the sun stood [or ‘was’] 
upon it, in its presence, and you seek shelter and shade 


5:la 


because of the burning of the sun, and the earth burns 
with scorching heat”). Milik reconstructs the Aramaic 
from 4QEn? 1 2:7-8 and 4QEn° 1 1:26-27 as follows 
(Enoch, 146, 185): 0 DAN APY! MPD maa mao 1] 
JTATP ya pra proni (“[whereby the sun] burns and 
glows; and you seek shade and shelter before it [on the 
burning earth .. ."). A and € agree on the main part of 
the second clause (“and you seek shade and shelter”). 
In 4QEn? “before it” is certain and may be represented 
by bagedméha, which appears to be superfluous in the 
first clause of € (but see below). Similarly, ba’enta wa‘ya 
dahay looks like a glossed form of the similar expres- 
sion at the end of the verse (ba?enta wa‘ya, "because of 
its burning"). In the first clause, the two verbs of & are 
certain. € is strange, although /á*lehàá could represent 
T3 of A. Although “sun” is uncertain in 9, it is 
required for the sense of the passage and is supported 
by €. Perhaps € contains a scribal comment or com- 
ments: "'sun' stood over it/before it" (i.e., over or 
before some word or the passage). Milik's reconstruc- 
tion of the last clause is wholly uncertain and unsup- 
ported by €, which could have stood in the lacuna. 
ma» 4QEn? 1 2:8 | “earth” (medr) €. 

contemplate - - - - - trees] Reconstructing £f from 4QEn* 
1 2:9-10 and 4QEn* 1 1:28 (Milik, Enoch, 146, 185): 
pam rprv pia pros meu „pm wu 272 unns 
NDR. 6, which is defective from chap. 3, largely sup- 
ports this: kara ere kal Löere navta rà 0évópa 
Tac <... kaTapavdete mávro rà bévdpa eEavdobvTa> 
Ta QUAAa XAwpa Ev abroic akénovra rà Óévópa. € dif- 
fers some: tayequ ?efo *edaw bahamalmala ?aquesel yetkad- 
danu (“Contemplate how the trees are covered with 
green leaves"). 

And all - -- - - honor] om. €, but see next note. 
Sravondyte kai yvàre mepl navrav TGV Epyov QÙTOŬ 
(“Contemplate and know concerning all his works") 6* 
| (wayefarreyu) walabbewu ba?enta kwellu ([“And they 
flower] and know concerning all") €. 4QEn? 1 2:10 is 
uncertain. In 6* avTov (“his”) appears to be a corrup- 
tion of raro (“these”). In €, wayefarreyu may belong to 
the previous verse or could represent a corruption of 
ÖöLavondnre read as ÖLavdetre. I take the second verb 
in 6? € to be a double reading. 

and----- works] kai vonoare örı cóc (àv Emoinoev 
avTa oŬTwç kal ff mavrag TOUS aidvac (“And under- 
stand that the living God made them thus, and he lives 
for all the ages") @* | wa’a’meru bakama gabra lakemu 
la’ellontu kwellomu zaheyaw la‘älam (“and understand 
how he who lives forever made them all for you") €. On 
the textual variants, see Knibb, Enoch, 2:64-65. 4QEn* 
1 2:11: pow ma» 55 oa» yos ooo wi... | 
(Milik, Enoch, 146); 4OEn* 1 1:30: no» 9x55 0T arn 
(Milik, Enoch, 185). The evidence of 4QEn? (“he who 
lives] for the age of the ages made all these works") and 
€ support the substance of the second Greek clause, 


2a 


3a 


4a 


2:1—5:4 


with 4OEn* supporting the addition of “all.” “Living 
God" is not attested in €, nor can we be certain that it 
was in @. I take it to be a double reading for the second 
clause; see Knibb, Enoch, 2:64-65. “Them” of 6* and € 
is not attested in € and probably represents a corrup- 
tion of raro (“these” = 4QEn?) to aura. "Thus" of 6° 
is not supported by € or 4, and “for you" of € is not 
supported by & or 9. “All” of € is supported by & 
And----- year] kai rà Epya aŭto TavTa dou Enoin- 
cav eig TOUS aiavac QTÒ Evıavroü eig ÈVLÆVTÒV vyuvó- 
peva mavra OUTwS (“And all his works that he does 
forever all come to pass thus from year to year") &* | 
wamegbaru gedmehu lala *ümat zayekawwen (“And his 
works are before him year by year") €. 4OEn* 1 2:11, 
which is fragmented, has “year” immediately after 
“these works" of the previous clause. € gedméhu 
(“before him”) quite likely translates év&vrt avTov, 
which is probably corrupt for Evıavroü (“year”). The 
longer reading of & ("all which he does forever") may 
be expansionistic. 

andi c him] koi wavTa dow à0TeAo0ctv AUTO TA 
ép'ya (“and all things that the works carry out for him” 
or “and all the works that they carry out for him”) 6? | 
wakwellu megbaru yetqannayu lotu (“and all his works are 
carried out for him") €. 

kal oùk GAAOLObVTAL AUTO rà Epya & | om. “their 
works" € 

"but all come to pass as though ('thus' €) according to 
command (‘the command of God’ €)" (GÀA óomepel 
KQTO EMLTAYHVY rà TAVTA yiveTat, alla bakama Sara 
’amläk kamaze yetgabbar kwellu) & €. Translation follows 
4QEn* 1 2:12 (Milik, Enoch, 146): ni» 7728 DN. For 
this wording see 6* of the next verse. 

(dete ng ý d Anco kal ol TOTOMOL óc óuoteg 
amoTeAobaty Kal oùk GÀAÀoLoücuv abrGv rà Epya TÒ 
TOV Aóyav avro). “Behold how the sea and the rivers in 
like manner carry out their works" €. 40En? 1 2:12 om. 
the verse (see comm. ). 

nor - - - - commandments] o0dé érovjoore KaTa TAG 
évtoAdc avTod &* | “nor observed the commandments 
of the Lord” €. Cf. n. d on 5:2. 

But you ----- majesty] 6* €. Aramaic according to 
4QEn* 1 2:13 (Milik, Enoch, 146) appears to have read: 
ione m«e»2 pup: 12937 ^m^» PAN . . . (“You speak 
against him proud and hard things ns your unclean 
mouth"). The reconstructed fe for the yod of the Ms. is 
based on 6 € and indicates an early Aramaic confusion 
of two similar letters. The omission of reference to 
God's “majesty” (if it was not in the lacuna) agrees with 
1:9; but cf. 101:3. If the evident omission of *words" is 
original, its presence in &* € would be a gloss based on 
1:9. After this line & adds: 671 kateAaANoaTe Ev roic 
Veunaoıv vor (“for you have spoken against [him] 
with your lies"). 
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W 2:1—5:4 A new section of text is indicated at 2:1 by an 
abrupt shift in form, style, and content. The parallel 
poetry of 1:3-9 gives way to a run of prose (albeit “a 
rhythmical or poetic prose")! that extends from 2:1 to 
5:3. The section is marked by the repetitious use of sec- 
ond person plural imperatives, which contrasts with the 
consistent use of the third person in 1:3-9. These imper- 
atives introduce a series of exhortations about the realm 
of nature that are most closely paralleled in the wisdom 
literature; the prophetic-like eschatological resonances 
of 1:2-9 are not to be found here. The new section of 
text is delimited by 5:4, which is in part a doublet of 1:9 
that forms a closing bracket for the section. Although 
5:4 retains the second person plural address of 2:1—5:3, 
and 5:4aba continues its subject matter, the verse as a 
whole is marked by poetic parallelism, and 5:4bß recasts 
1:9e-f. 

The section is addressed in the second person plural 
to the sinners whose condemnation in the coming judg- 
ment has been announced in 1:9. “All the deeds of their 
wickedness that they have done” and the arrogant words 
that they have spoken (1:9) are juxtaposed to “all the 
works” that are “done” in heaven and earth by the obedi- 
ent elements of God’s nonhuman creation. The sinners 
are told to observe and contemplate this unchanging 
faithful obedience to God’s commands, which stands in 
striking contrast to the sinners’ perverse transgression of 
God’s word. The largest part of the section focuses on 
the creation and its regularity (2:1—5:3) and thus estab- 
lishes an unmistakable paradigm and foil for the human 
behavior that is then described in two lines (5:4ab). 
Thus the paradigm prepares for the nuance that 5:4 
adds to the description of sin in 1:9: sinners have not 
stood firm and have veered from the straight path of 
God’s law. The final line of 5:4 announces the conse- 
quences of this conduct. In contrast to the righteous and 
chosen, who have been promised “peace” (1:8), the sin- 
ners are told: “You will have no peace.” This contrast will 
be elaborated in 5:5-8, in a series of predictions of bless- 
ings and curses. 


l The quoted expression is that of Hartman, Meaning, 3 


13. 


D For details see, in addition to the commentary 


Although textual problems make it impossible to 
reconstruct with certainty the original form of this text, 
it is evident that the section is a carefully crafted literary 
unit.? Its uniform theme is emphasized by the repeated 
pairs of verbs in the imperative and by the repeated use 
of the root 729 (“to do” or “to make,” “works” and 
“deeds”) as a catchword. This thematic unity is balanced 
by the discussion’s progression through the works of cre- 
ation in heaven and on earth (and the sea). Also remark- 
able is the carefully constructed symmetry in the 
description of the works that regularly take place on 
earth (2:1—5:1). The literary form imitates the reality it 
describes. This artful internal composition is enhanced 
by the manner in which the section as a whole is tied to 
its surrounding contexts by catchwords (as noted above) 
and by a double set of enclosing literary brackets, which 
themselves enclose an internal set of brackets: 

a (1:8) blessing 

b (1:9) [sin and judgment 
c (2:1a) contemplate all works 
[2:1b—5:1c| 
c' (5:1d) contemplate all these works 
b' (5:4) sin and its consequences] 

a' (5:5-6) curses. 

The compositional art and symmetry of the section 
indicates that its author was in full control of his mate- 
rial, and the exposition that follows here will focus on 
the present shape of the unit and its place in its context. 
This should not obscure the fact that the author has con- 
structed the section in part from traditional materials, as 
the many parallels in the literature demonstrate. One 
may even be able to identify some stages of traditional 
development in 2:1—5:3, as Rau has attempted to do.? 


Excursus: Traditions about Nature's Obedience 
and Humanity's Disobedience 


A number of Israelite texts contrast nature's steadfast 
obedience to God's commands with humanity's diver- 
gence from the divine statutes.* The language person- 
ifies nature's activity in a way that remythologizes the 


Rau, “Kosmologie,” 68-72. 
4  Seethe discussions by Rau, ibid., 77-81, 109-19; 
and Hartman, Meaning, 53-70. 


below, Rau, "Kosmologie," 68-70; Hartman, Mean- 


ing, 17-21. 
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material creation; the natural elements are given per- 
sonalities reminiscent of the polytheistic worldview 
that placed gods and demi-gods in charge of the vari- 
ous parts of the cosmos.? As a result, the human and 
nonhuman worlds are spoken of in the same terms. 
The earliest example of the motif is in the preexilic 
text Jer 5:20-29: 
Do you not fear me? says YHWH; 
Do you not tremble before me? 
I placed the sand as a bound, 
a perpetual barrier (E227) that it cannot 
pass (TAY); 
though the waves toss, they cannot prevail, 
though they roar, they cannot pass over it (122). 
But this people has a stubborn and rebellious 
heart; 
they have turned aside (MD) and gone away. 
They do not say in their hearts, 
"Let us fear YHWH our God, 
who gives the rain in its season, 
the autumn rain and the spring rain, 
and keeps for us 
the weeks appointed (mpn) for the harvest.” 
(vv 22-24 RSV adapted) 
The contrast between nature and humanity is empha- 
sized through the use of ambiguous words: Impr, 
which can denote the limit that the shore sets on the 


sea, the times of the seasons, the paths of the heav- ^ ? 


enly bodies, the ordinances of heaven and earth ( Jer 
31:35; 33:25), or God's statutes for humanity; 139, a 
normal term for human transgression,’ which here 
describes how the sea does not pass over its shores, 
though people have turned aside (110) from God's 
law and not feared God. The passage may be implied 
in 1 Enoch 5:3 and has surely informed language in 
chap. 101 (see below on Sipre Deut 32:1). 

Three later texts with an instructional function 
employ parallel language to contrast nature’s obedi- 
ence and human disobedience. 


Sir 16:24-30 
Ben Sira addresses his “son” and sets forth instruc- 
tion and knowledge (matdeta, Emiornun): 


5 Michael E. Stone, “The Parabolic Use of Natural 


Order in Judaism of the Second Temple Age,” in S. 


Shaked, D. Shulman, and G. G. Stroumsa, eds., 
Gilgul: Essays on Transformation, Revolution and Per- 
manence in the History of Religions Dedicated to R. J. 
Zwi Werblowsky (SHR 50; Leiden: Brill, 1987) 307. 

6 See William L. Holladay, Jeremiah 1: A Commentary 
on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 1-25 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986) 
197. 


2:1—5:4 


The works (rà €pya) of the Lord have existed 
from the beginning by his creation, 
and when he made them, he determined their 
divisions. 
He arranged their works (TQ ép'ya) forever, 
and their dominions for their generations. 
They neither hunger nor labor, 
and they do not forsake (00k €&€Ac Tov) their 
labors (TGV ép'yav aUTGV). 
One does not crowd its neighbor, 
and until eternity they do not disobey his word 
(o0k &vevOTjaovatv ToU PHLATOS AUTOD). 
Although the two negatively formed statements about 
nature's obedience are not contrasted explicitly with 
examples of human disobedience, this section is fol- 
lowed by a description of the creation of humanity, 
God's command and covenant, and the admonition to 
repent (chap. 17).* 


10S 3:15—4:26 

This long section of two-ways instruction is prefaced 
by a brief description of the creation of all things. 
God has made all things; "they fulfill their tasks and 
do not change anything" (MIT? PRI) Bn ow WII). 
God created humanity (3:15-18). The section that fol- 
lows describes human obedience and sin. These 
human actions are not explicitly compared with 
nature's unchanging obedience; however, the spirits 
to which human beings are subjected are the spirits of 
“truth” and “perversity” (MAR, 712), terms that suggest 
faithfulness to and diversion from God’s commands. 


T. Naph. 3:2—4:1 
This text—Christian in its present form—even cites an 
Enochic source; its very close parallels to 1 Enoch 2-5 
may reflect knowledge of that text. 
Sun and moon and stars do not change their 
order (o0k @AAovovaty TLV AUTHV). Thus also 
you do not change (GAAoLóare) the law of God se 
in the disorder of your deeds (¿v aTakia moa- 
£ewv vpav). The Gentiles who went astray and 
forsook (nAavnvévTa kai apévTa) the Lord 


The verb occurs in Jer 5:28 MT of human transgres- 
sion and is supported by LXX, but there is a textual 
corruption; see ibid. 193, n. b on v 28; and William 
McKane, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jere- 
miah (2 vols.; ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1986-96) 1:134. 

Argall, I Enoch and Sirach, 136-37. 
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7 changed their order (AAoiwoav rd£uv adTav) 
and followed after stones and rocks, led astray by 
spirits of error. But you (do) not (be) so, my chil- 
dren, since you recognize in the firmament, on 
earth, and in the sea and in all created things the 
Lord who made all these things, lest you be like 
Sodom, which changed the order (évi]AAa£e w- 
TÓÉLV) of its nature. Likewise also, the watchers 
changed the order (€vjAAGEaY ra£ıv) of their 
nature. ... I have read in the sacred writing of 
Enoch that you too will turn aside (@0071)- 
geave) from the Lord. 

Two prayers also parallel 1 Enoch 2-5: 


1Q34^5 3 2:1-4 
... the Great Light (of heaven) for the [day]time, 
[- . . ] without transgressing their laws (222 PS? 
Dirpon). But the seed of man did not understand 
qan x) all that you caused them to inherit. ... 
They did not know you (T 871) [ . . . ] your 
words, and they act wickedly (WWI) more than 
anyone. They did not heed (1727 871) your 
power. ... (trans. Vermes adapted) 
Like 1 Enoch 2-5, the prayer begins with reference to 
the heavenly bodies that do not transgress their 
statutes (cf. Jer 5:22) and human beings who have not 
understood God (cf. 4OEn* 1 1:20, 3) and have 
sinned against God. The remainder of the prayer 
describes God's choosing a new people to be mem- 
bers of a renewed covenant. 


Ps. Sol. 18:10-12 
Great and glorious is our God, who dwells in the 
heights, 
who ordered the luminaries in (their) course for 
the determining of seasons from day to 
day; 
and they have not transgressed (o) mapéfim- 
oav) from the path that he commanded 
for them. 
In the fear of God is their path each day, 
from the day when God created them and 
forever. 
And they have not strayed (ov EtAavydnoar) 
from the day when he created them; 
from ancient generations they have not turned 
aside (oùk drEornoav) from their paths, 
unless God commanded them by the order of 
his servants. 
All of the texts cited above employ a common 
vocabulary to describe how nature, and mainly the 


9 See Hartman, Meaning, 56-57, 81-87. 
10 Discussed by Rau, “Kosmologie,” 77-78. 
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heavenly bodies, do not disobey God’s ordinances. In 
every case except Ps. Sol. 18:10-12, this obedience is 
either explicitly contrasted with human disobedience 
or is set in the context of references to such human 
disobedience. Without further discussion, it cannot 
be determined which version of the tradition is ear- 
lier: the hymnic version without the reference to 
human beings, or the instructional version with its 
comparison with human disobedience. Since this 
comparative form is paralleled in 1 Enoch 2:1—5:4, 
however, it is perhaps likely that the Enochic version 
has drawn on a form of the tradition that made such 
a comparison. 

One rabbinic text also offers a remarkable parallel 
both to 1 Enoch 2-5 and 101, viz., Sipre Deut 32:1 
(8306): 

Observe (anon) the heaven, which I have created 

for your service, whether it changes (VÙ) its 

orders, or whether, for example, the ball of the 
sun does not arise from the East and illuminate all 
the world. .. . Observe the earth, which I have 
created for your service, whether it changes its 
order, whether you sow in it and it does not let it 
shoot forth, or whether you sow wheat, and it lets 
barley come up. . . . And thus he says concerning 
the sea: Will you not fear me, says the Lord; I who 
have placed the sand as a bound for the sea. For 
after I have decreed against it, does it change its 
order? ... How much more is it not necessary for 
you not to change your orders? (translation of 

Hartman)? 

Like 1 Enoch 2-5, in a context that builds on the 
last chapters of Deuteronomy, this text from Sipre 
appeals to the reader to observe the heavens and the 
inmutability of the sun, and the earth and the agricul- 
tural order; and on this basis it admonishes human 
beings, albeit briefly, not to change their orders (cf. 
esp. T. Naphtali 3-4). Like 1 Enoch 101, it uses Jer 
5:22, both with its reference to the sea and to sinners' 
not fearing God. This late text knows either a fuller 
form of 1 Enoch 2-5, both 1 Enoch 2-5 and 101, or 
tradition that underlies both texts. See comm. on 5:3. 

To these six texts should be added a text of undis- 
putedly Christian provenance, J Clement 19-20.!? As 
part of his admonition for peace, Clement appeals to 
the Corinthians to look to the Creator and to the 
obedient creation, which follows the divine decrees 
and commands (7aG00, LATODO, énvriooo, 
TpooTaypa, ÜNOTLOOW) and does not alter 
(&Adorów) them. Cited as examples are: the heavens, 
day and night, which do not hinder each other 
(Eu ToÓLEo); the sun, moon, and stars, which do not 


swerve (TapeKPaivw) from their courses; the earth 
and its seasons and agriculture; the abyss and the 
seas, which do not pass (Taperßaivw) their barriers; 
and the stations of the winds. The similarity to Sipre 
Deut 32:1 is notable, including the use of language 
similar to Jer 5:22. Along with most of the other 
texts, it may attest a common Jewish instructional tra- 
dition.!! 


m 2:1 The first clause of this verse provides a general 
introduction to all of 2:1—5:2, as is evident from 5:2, 
where the words are repeated in an inclusio. To judge 
from the analogy in 2:2 (attested in 4QEn* 1 1:20), the 
initial verbal expression was 2122 NaN’. The corre- 
sponding Hebrew expression occurs in a cosmological 
context at Job 37:14 (8 MN72) anm, “and consider the 
wondrous [deeds] of God”). It recurs in the Qumran 
Scrolls, with reference to God’s marvelous deeds, vari- 
ously in creation and in history (1OS 11:19; 1OH 
15[7]:32; 18[10]:2; 19[11]:28), and it is evidently a wis- 
dom cliche. The verb will be repeated in the present 
context at 2:2; 3:1; 5:1(bis), all but once in conjunction 
with the verb “observe” or “see” (Nim). Together, they 
constitute a repeated and reinforced appeal to reflect on 
the basis of what one sees (or God discloses) in the 
world of “nature.”!? The same double appeal will recur 
in chap. 101, a section closely related to the present one. 
The deeds referred to here include all the activity that 
takes place at God's command, in heaven (2:1), on the 
earth (2:2—5:2), and in the waters (5:3). The crucial 
point of reference is, however, the deeds of humanity 
(1:9; 5:4). 

The appeal to contemplate is expounded with com- 
mands to “observe” (the deeds of) heaven and earth. A 
similar command occurs at Isa 51:6 and at 2 Macc 7:28. 
At Isa 40:26 the prophet focuses attention on the heaven 
and the stars, and the same vocabulary occurs in Ps 
8:4(3), without the imperative (*when I see the heavens, 
the work[s] of your fingers, the moon and stars that you 
have established . . .”). All of these passages except Isa 
51:6 explicitly emphasize God's creative activity, and all 


11 See Rau, ibid., who rightly argues for a Jewish 


rather than a pagan Stoic background. 


12 For the use of these verbs in revelatory contexts, see 


Argall, 7 Enoch and Sirach, 104. 


13 For detailed discussions of some of the problems of 


2:1—5:4 


of them except Psalm 8 juxtapose creation and God's 
salvation or beneficence toward humanity. In the pre- 
sent text, explicit reference to the human element is 
deferred until 5:4, but the repeated mention of the cre- 
ation's obedience to God's commands prepares for an 
application to the human situation. The motifs and 
vocabulary of this section appear so widely in wisdom 
texts that we must consider the present passage as one 
manifestation of a long tradition. See Excursus: Tradi- 
tions about Nature's Obedience and Humanity's Dis- 
obedience. 

The reader's attention is directed first to “the work(s) 
of heaven" (m'3]U 12027, interpreted as a pl. by the 
Greek translator, Ta €pya). For this noun with reference 
to the heavenly bodies, see Job 37:14; Sir 16:27-28; 42:15- 
17, 22; 43:2. In Sir 16:26-27, evidently, and in Sir 42:15— 
43:33, certainly, the noun TWYN (“work, deed") occurs in 
conjunction with the verb MWY (“make, do"); God's works 
are what God has made. This notion occurs here in 5:1 
(God “made all these works," PON r3» 25 725). 
Throughout the passage, however, the term is double- 
edged and refers both to this idea of creation and to the 
activity and deeds of God's works as well as to their 
"doing" God's commands (5:2, 3). Thus in 2:1 *the 
works of heaven" are the subject of a string of five verbs: 
"they do not alter, they rise, they set, they appear, they 
do not transgress." 

Although some details in the verse are uncertain, due 
to textual variation,'? the major point in 2:1 is clear. The 
heavenly bodies move with a regularity that accords with 
the divinely ordained structures of creation. God has set 
their paths through the heavens and has fixed the timing 
of their movement along these paths; as obedient crea- 
tures, they do not change God's order and thus trans- 
gress God's commands. This assertion is demonstrated 
at great length in the astronomical and calendrical trea- 
tise(s) now summarized in chaps. 72-82. The specific 
wording of this passage, moreover, is paralleled in the 
Enochic tradition in the later Book of Parables (41:5; 
43:2; 69:20).!* The point is also made, in similar lan- 


interpretation that depend on one's solution of the 
textual problems, see Milik, Enoch, 186-88; and 
Black, Enoch, 109-10. 

14 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 76; Stone, “Parabolic Use,” 
302-3. 
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guage, in Sir 16:26-28; Pss. Sol. 18:10-12; 1034^5—evi- 
dence that the present text reflects tradition (see Excur- 
sus: Traditions about Nature’s Obedience and 
Humanity’s Disobedience). Of importance in the pres- 
ent context are the moral connotations that can be read 
into the language. Human beings turn from the path of 
righteousness and alter and transgress God’s covenant 
and commands.” The point of comparison will become 
explicit in 5:4. It is prepared for here in the use of two 
framing negative verbs: “do not alter, do not transgress.” 
@ 2:2—5:1a The author now turns the reader’s attention 
from the heavens to the earth, where perennial order 
also attests nature’s obedience to God’s commands. This 
section is much longer than its counterpart about the 
heavens. It is introduced by 2:2, which is then 
expounded in two sections whose closely parallel 
descriptions of the two seasons underscore the order 
that is present in the earth’s part of the creation (2:3— 
3:1 || 4:1—5:1a). 
E 2 This introductory verse, which is approximately the 
same length as its counterpart in 2:1, states the author's 
thesis. Like the heavens, the earth has its ^works," which 
are God's "works," and they too do not change. Like the 
works of heaven, and inextricably related to them, the 
earth's works (here the seasons rather than the feasts) 
“appear” (patvouaı) with a regularity that marks the 
passing of time. Although 2:3—5:1 will focus on the 
realm of nature, the expression "from the beginning to 
the consummation” calls attention to the historical 
dimension that is appropriate to a text concerned about 
God's judgment of human deeds in history. If "the 
beginning" refers to creation, "the consummation" 
denotes the time of dissolution mentioned in 1:7.16 
m 2:3—5:1a The author has provided his exposition with 
a symmetrical structure that is itself a mirror of the 
order of nature: 
A. The signs of winter 
1. The earth is filled with water 
2. The trees wither 


B. The signs of summer 

1. The earth burns with scorching heat 

2. The trees blossom and bear fruit. 
Even the introductory verbs have a symmetrical order: 
ab |ba | ab. More important than the literary order is 
the created order that it describes. First, this order is 
perennial; the seasons follow their predictable course in 
accordance with God's promise (Gen 8:22). Second, and 
just as remarkable, is the paradox in the orderliness of 
the seasons." When water and moisture are abundant, 
the trees wither (except for a carefully enumerated 
group);? when the sun scorches out the moisture and 
turns the earth to dust, the withered trees come to life. 
The material here is traditional, although the particular 
symmetry that marks the present text is not present in 
the extant parallels. As in the case of 2:1, this passage 
draws its illustrations from subject matter that appears 
elsewhere in the Enochic corpus. The varieties of spice 
trees and the waters that sustain them provide the conti- 
nuity for Enoch's account of his journey in chaps. 28-32. 
The forms of moisture and their obedience to God's 
commands are discussed in 100:10—101:3, and chap. 76 
presents an orderly description of the moisture- and 
drought-bearing winds and their points of origin. A 
description of the signs of the (four) seasons is included 
at the end of the Astronomical Book.!? Outside the 
Enochic texts, Sir 43:2-4 contains a description of the 
sun's heat and its effect on the earth that parallels 
1 Enoch 4:1.? When it is viewed in the light of these 
materials, the present section indicates that its author 
has crafted traditional material with purpose and sym- 
metry. 

Along with the notion of order is a hint of divine 
providence. The description in 4:1 will ring true to any- 
one who has suffered from the heat of a Palestinian sun. 
Along with its paradox of life on a parched earth, how- 
ever, 5:1 reminds a reader that the leaves that cover the 


15 The scheme of the two ways is especially frequent in 
chaps. 91-105. See Excursus: The Two Ways. On 
the alteration of God's commands, see comm. on 


5:4. 
16 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 70. 
17 Ibid., 74. 


18 For an ancient enumeration of the fourteen ever- 
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green trees, see Geoponica 11.1, cited by Charles, 
Enoch, 10; and Milik, Enoch, 148. For the text see 
Henricus Beckh, ed., Geoponica sive Cassiani Bassi 
scholastici de re rustica eclogae (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1895) 326, lines 17-20. 

19 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 74-75; Milik, Enoch, 148. 

20 Rau, "Kosmologie," 73. 


tree offer precisely the shelter and shade referred to in 
4:1.?! In this sense there is perhaps also a hint that the 
trees' fruit is not only splendid decoration (for the 
wording, cf. Sir 24:16-17), but a doxology to the Creator. 
Such a reading provides an easy transition to the next 
unit. 
E 5:1b-2 The section that began at 2:1 is summarized and 
bracketed by 5:1b-2, which begins by returning to the 
opening words of 2:1 and continues with various words, 
expressions, and ideas that have recurred in the section. 
The chief catchword is the root 722, which occurs here 
five times in a nominal form (“works, deeds") and once 
as a verb (“made”). All the things that have been 
described are God's works, which God made, and in 
turn they perform their "deeds" at God's command; 
thus the created sphere is itself an instrument of ongo- 
ing creation. The perennial nature of this activity is 
emphasized in 5:2a, which echoes a similar expression in 
2:2; 

the works that come to pass on it | from the beginning to the 


consummation. (2:2) 
his works come to pass | from year to year. (5:2a) 


Different from 2:2, this summary refers to all of God's 
works both in heaven and on earth. The perennial char- 
acter of these deeds is suggested in the divine title “he 
who lives for all the ages," and it is explicit in the con- 
cluding words of 5:2, which echo the earlier references 
to the unchanging character of nature's performance of 
God's tasks. The final clause underscores the basic point 
of the whole section: nature's faithful obedience to 
God's command, here called God's “word.” This noun 
recalls the biblical notion that God creates by the power 
of the divine word.?? 

E 3 The sea's obedience to God's command is a well- 
known motif (see comm. on 101:4-5). From a literary 
point of view, however, 5:3 seems to be secondary in the 
context.?? It stands after the major summarizing state- 
ment in 5:1b-2, and it is so short that it seems to be an 
afterthought. This literary judgment is supported by 
4QEn? 1 2:12, where 5:3 is omitted entirely and 5:4 fol- 
lows immediately after 5:2.?* Perhaps the verse is a later 
addition intended to complete the triad: heaven, earth, 


2:1—5:4 


the abyss.” Perhaps more likely, it could be part of the 
original text, which dropped out and was misplaced. In 
such a case, it may originally have stood between 5:1a 
and 5:1b (thus completing the triad: heaven, earth, the 
abyss) or between 2:2 and 2:3, where it would have been 
part of the sequence: heaven, earth, sea, and dry land 
(cf. Hag 2:6; cf. Gen 1:1, 9). In such a position, the refer- 
ence to the sea and rivers would be in close proximity to 
the complementary reference to the waters in 2:3. 

This judgment is supported by chap. 101, which con- 
tains a whole string of parallels to this context—including 
the notion that the sea is the work of the Most High and 
obeys the commands of God. Evidently the author of 
chap. 101 knew a form of chaps. 1-5 that included 5:3 
or a longer form of that element. (Less likely, the lengthy 
exposition about the sea in chap. 101 could have led a 
scribe or editor to add 5:3 at its present place.) 

B 4 The author now explicates the conclusion to which 
the whole section has been leading. The unnamed 
addressees of the second person plural verbs that began 
at 2:1 are identified as the sinners whose judgment has 
been announced in 1:9. The repeated emphasis on 
nature's faithful and unchanging obedience has pre- 
pared us for an indictment of humanity's faithless and 
perverse disobedience of God's commandments. 

A comparison of 1:9 and 5:4 indicates the following 
parallels: 


all the deeds . . . that they have done (1:9) 
you have not acted . . . (5:4) 
the proud and hard words . . . they spoke against him 1:9) 
you have spoken proud and hard words against his majesty (5:4). 


Thus two parallel units bracket the exposition in 2:1—5:3 
and determine its meaning. In contrast to “all the deeds 
of godlessness” that will be judged by God (1:9), the 
author addresses the sinners and describes "all the 
deeds” (2:1; 5:1) of the faithful and obedient nonhuman 
creation (2:1—5:3). Then in the closing bracket (5:4), the 
author expands on the opening bracket (1:9), partly on 
the basis of the exposition in 2:1—5:3. The deeds that 
had been mentioned in 1:9 are now contrasted with 
nature’s deeds mentioned in 2:1—5:3. 


21 Cf. Jonah 4:6-8. 


29 See Otto Procksch, et al., “Aéyw,” TDNT 4 (1967) 


99-100. 
23 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 68. 


24 Milik, Enoch, 146, 149. 

25 Rau, “Kosmologie,” 68. See also Argall (7 Enoch and 
Sirach, 101) and the parallels that he cites from 
Psalm 104. 
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they do not alter (2:1, 2; 5:2, 3) 

you have not stood firm (5:4) 

their works carry out his word (5:2) 

you have not acted according to his commandments (5:4) 

they do not transgress (2:1) 

you have turned aside (5:4) 

Two additional changes do not explicitly reflect 2:1—5:3. 
It is with unclean mouths that sinners have spoken arro- 
gantly against the majesty (ueyaAwovvn) of the God who 
is “the Great (uéyac¢) Holy One" (1:3c). 

The general characteristics of the indicted sins are 
clear enough, although we can only speculate about the 
specific sins themselves. As in 1:9 the sins involve deeds 
and words (cf. also 100:9). Especially significant because 
of the long preparation in 2:1—5:3 is the notion that sin 
involves alteration, perversion, and turning aside from 
the right path (contrast 2:1). The same idea occurs in 
99:2; 104:10-11; and evidently 93:9 (cf. Jub. 1:12; 10S 
3:16). Running through these texts is the notion that 
God has revealed torah, which is eternal, and humans 
have perverted it (see comm. on 99:2). What is called for 
here (and it will be described later in 5:8) is a return to 
that right interpretation and practice of God's law, 
which is the peculiar possession of the author and his 
community. The paradigm set forth in 2:1—5:1 and the 
general content of the Enochic corpus suggests that 
astronomical and calendrical matters are a major part of 
the violated torah presently under consideration.?® 

The second part of the indictment accuses the sinners 
of arrogance or blasphemy spoken from impure mouths. 
Again the language is suggestive, but not altogether 
clear. While the author may have in mind some kind of 
blasphemy strictly speaking, the detailed explications of 
sin in the Epistle suggest a number of other possibilities, 
which need not be mutually exclusive. The accusation of 
' revisionism may imply the teaching of false torah, which 
can be understood as an arrogant speaking against the 
majesty of the God who gave the torah (cf. 98:9—99:10 
and Excursus: Those Who Lead Many Astray with Their 
Lies). A similar notion, couched in similar words, occurs 


26 Rau, "Kosmologie," 86-97. 
27 Ibid., 92. 


later in Dan 7:8, 11, 20, 25, where Antiochus's arrogant 
speech is mentioned in connection with the intent to 
change the times and the law.?” 

Equally difficult to interpret is the reference to the 
sinners' impure mouths. Such impurity might be caused 
by the eating of unclean food or the consuming of 
blood. With respect to the latter, one should note 98:11 
and its use of two other expressions that appear here 
(“Hard of heart,” “you will have no peace"). In addition, 
one may consider the possibility that the present passage 
is a denunciation of idolatry, which is an ultimate kind 
of arrogance against the majesty of the God “who lives 
for all the ages" (5:1).?8 The author of Joseph and Aseneth 
several times connects Aseneth's “unclean mouth” with 
her consumption of food dedicated to idols and her 
blessing of those idols (8:6; 11:8-9, 16; 12:5; cf. also 
6:2-3, 7; 12:4; 13:18, of her wicked words against 
Joseph's God and Joseph, the son of that God). But even 
with this interpretation, the present text remains 
unclear; the author of the Epistle construes wrong teach- 
ing and the practice that follows it as idolatry (see 
comm. on 98:15—99:1). Thus the words of 5:4b could be 
directed against idolatrous teaching of a revisionist 
torah. 

The juxtaposition of “impure mouth" and “hard of 
heart" in the next line is especially noteworthy since the 
sinners' words are also said to be "hard." The connec- 
tion may shed some light on the saying ascribed to Jesus 
in Mark 7:20-23. There defilement is dissociated from 
food laws and is tied to the evils that come from the 
human heart. Mark could be drawing on a line of inter- 
pretation as old as the present text. 

This section of the introduction to 1 Enoch concludes 
with a sharp rebuke and a threat of damnation. On the 
hard-hearted, cf. 98:11; 100:8; and the comm. on 98:11. 
The threat of “no peace" is frequent in the Epistle (see 
comm. on 94:6-7). Here it contrasts with the blessings 
promised the righteous in 1:8 and anticipates 5:5-8, 
where the noun recurs five times as a catchword in a 
series of curses and blessings. 


minology" (Th.D. diss., Harvard University, 1968) 
58-71, 224-79, 315-29. 


28 For the title “living God" in the context of anti-idol 
polemics, see H. E. Everding, "The Living God: A 
Study in the Function and Meaning of Biblical Ter- 
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Introduction 
An Oracle of Judgment 
The Verdict 


Then? you will curse your days, and the years? of your life will perish;* 
and the years of your destruction will increase in an eternal curse.? 
And there will be no mercy or peace? for you! 

Then? you will leave? your names* as an eternal curse for all the righteous; 
and by you all who curse will curse; 
and all the sinners and wicked will swear by you.” 


But all the «chosen»? will rejoice; 
and for them there will be forgiveness of sins and all mercy and peace and clemency. 
For them there will be salvation, a good light; 
and they will inherit the earth. 
But for all you sinners there will be no salvation, 
but upon all of you n curse will abide.? 
For the chosen there will be light and joy? and peace; 
and they will inherit the earth. 
But for you wicked there will be a curse.^ 


Then wisdom will be given to all? the chosen; 
and they will all live, 
And they will sin no more through godlessness? or pride. 
In the enlightened man there will be light, 
and in the wise man, understanding.* 
And they will transgress no more,’ 
nor will they sin? all the days of their life, 
nor will they die in the heat of «God's» wrath;? 
But the number of the days of their life they will complete; 
and their life will grow in peace; 


5:5-9 


in all the days of their life. 


in 


and the years of their joy will increase in rejoicing and eternal peace, 


5a TIN 4QEn? 1 2:14 (Milik, Enoch, 146) | "Therefore" yeraggemu hatean zalfa walakemu hebura mesla batean) €. 
(rovyap, waba?entaze) & €. On the difficulties of relating this to 6*, see Knibb, 

b  wa‘dmata €, supported by WN 4QEn? 1 2:14 (Milik, Enoch, 2:66. The text from here to the end of the verse 
Enoch, 146) | kata érn 6, corrupt for kai Ta Eryn = € is omitted in €. See comm. on 5:6d-7. 
g. e ot apaproı ®*. Following Charles (Eth. Enoch, 11), I 

c — GmoÀetrat G | “you will destroy" (= àoAetre) €. reconstruct &uaprwAot, which is obviously incorrect 

d  and----- curse] €&?, supported by 4QEn? 1 2:15: and may well be a dittograph from the previous line. 
paar» wry yi^ 22728 “pw (Milik, Enoch, 146). € om. Some word denoting the righteous is required. I use 
“the years of your destruction,” with gtuT? reading “the chosen" by analogy with the parallel v 7. Other 
“and it will increase in an eternal curse" (wayebazzeh conjectures include Gu£avrot or duadnroı (Raderma- 
baregmat za*àlam) and q,ß reading “and an eternal curse cher, Henoch, 22) and <av>apap<rn>rou (Charles, 
(‘eternal curses’ q) will increase” (wayebazzeh Enoch, 12). 
margam{ ata] zacalam). f This distich closely parallels the beginning of v 7ab and 

e or peace] om. €. The longer reading better parallels may be a doublet, intended as a foil to the following 
5:4c; cf. also the double nouns in 12:5 and 12:6c. distich regarding the sinners. 

6a “On that day" (bawe’etu mawá*el), a typical equivalent of g Reading KQTAAVOLY KATAPAY as KATAAEGEL KATHPA, 
Gk. 767€; see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 110. following Radermacher (Henoch, 22) and Charles (Eth. 

b Lit. “you will give" (tehubu) € | “(your names) will be” Enoch, 11). 
(čata) &. Ta For xaptc (“grace”) of 6, € has fesha (“joy” = x&pa), 

c names] & and € gqtuT? (ra ovopara, sema [sg.], read which seems correct; see comm., n. 6. 
by 12,8 as salama, “peace”). b  -*róre do0nceTat rotg ékAekrotg vac Kal xdptc, Kal 

d  andbyyou----- by you] kai Ev Univ karapaoovrau avTol KAnpovounaovaty THY HV, a veritable duplica- 


TÉVTEÇ oi KATAPGMEVOL, kai TAVTES OL dpapTwADL kar 
&oeßetç Ev üutv opovvTar G | “and they will curse you 
sinners forever (or ‘and the sinners will curse you for- 
ever’), you together with the sinners” (wakiyakemu 


tion of the first line. 
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8a om. “all” €. 


b Reading kar aAnvevav as kar aoeßerav, following € 


(ibarasi‘); see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 11. 


c kai EaTaL ÈV àvüpómo TEPATLOLEVY GAC, Kai àvOpdmo 
ENLOTH OV. vonue) & | “But those who have wisdom 9a 
will be humble" (alla yeganneyu zabomu tebab). € and 
the second line of &? may reflect Aramaic variants 
(and, “be humble"; “Dnw, “be wise”); see Knibb, 


Enoch, 2:66-67. 


E 5-9 The great judgment has been announced in 1:6, 9, 
and alluded to in 5:4. The present section concludes the 
introduction by explicating the consequences of the 
judgment in a series of alternating descriptions of the 
curses and blessings that will befall the sinners and the 
righteous. Stylistically,.the section returns to the paral- 
lelistic poetry that preceded 2:1—5:4. Its contents vari- 
ously contrast with and elaborate on 1:8 and 5:4c, and 
the second person address to the sinners, begun at 2:1, 
is retained here throughout in contrast to the consistent 
use of the third person for the righteous. 

Structurally, the section can be divided as follows, 
with the 6 and the somewhat shorter € texts offering 
different patterns of poetical units.! 


& € 
5:5-6c curse3+3 curse 3 +3 
5:6d-g blessing 2 + 2 omitted 
5:6h-i curse 2 omitted 
5:7a-b ^ blessing 2 blessing 2 
STE curse 1 curse 1 
5:8-9 blessing 3+2+3+4 blessing 3 +2 + 3 +4 


Although it is uncertain whether 6 is expansionistic or € 
is abbreviated, I shall accept the longer and more com- 


d no more] following € (iyedaggemu) by analogy with 5:8, 
where it translates ov un... čte. Here om. Erı 6?. 

e  nor--sin] ov6é un audprworr & | “nor will they be 

judged" (wa?iyetkwennanu) €. 

Ev op'yfj Quuob <Seov?> | “in wrath or in anger" 

(bamaqsaft wa?*ibama*at) €. 


plex text as original and demonstrate its rationale.? A 
number of major themes are repeatedly emphasized in 
the several subsections. This repetition and an explicit 
contrast between the fates of the righteous and sinners 
are especially evident when one also takes into consider- 
ation 1:8 and 5:4c (see below). 

This analysis suggests the following major points. 1:8 
and 5:5-6c are structurally a pair of opening and closing 
literary brackets that define the future of the righteous 
and sinners in terms of blessing and curse. Fundamental 
to the fates of these two groups is their receipt or non- 
receipt of mercy and forgiveness. Blessing and its lack 
are construed most frequently in terms of *peace." Addi- 
tionally light and joy are each mentioned four times. 
The two major passages describing curse and blessing 
(5:5-6c; 5:8-9) are to a large extent structured by contrast- 
ing emphases on the shortened life of the sinners and 
the longevity of the righteous. 

The basic structure of blessing and curse and some of 
the specific themes in this section are somewhat remi- 
niscent of the last chapters of Deuteronomy, and this 
recollection fits well with the use of language from 
Deuteronomy earlier in the introduction.? Nonetheless, 


1:8 5:4c-6c 5:6d-g 5:6hi 5:7ab 5:7c 5:8-9 
peace 2x no peace 2x peace peace peace 2x 
mercy no mercy mercy 
blessing curse 5x curse curse 
light light light light 
wisdom 2x 
joy joy joy 2x 
forgiveness 
salvation no salvation 
inherit the earth inherit the earth 
short life longevity 


l Hartman, Meaning, 20-21. 
2 Ibid. 
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3 Ibid. 30-34. 


specific elements and expressions in 5:5-9, as well as the 
alternating use of second and third person with refer- 
ence to the wicked and the righteous, are most closely 
associated with the promises of a new heaven and new 
earth and a new Jerusalem in Isaiah 65-66. In some of 
these details, this section of Isaiah parallels the descrip- 
tions of the eschaton and the eschatological Jerusalem 
in 1 Enoch 10:16—11:2 and 25:4-6, as well as in Jub. 
23:25-31. The eschatological gift of saving wisdom is a 
frequent motif in 1 Enoch (see comm. on 5:8-9). 
E 5-6c This pair of tristichs about the curses of the sin- 
ners serves as a foil to the blessing on the righteous in 
1:8. When the judgment takes place, the sinners will not 
receive the mercy and peace promised the righteous in 
1:8. This threat, that "there will be no mercy or peace 
for you," is in turn an expansion of the shorter formula 
"there will be no peace for you" in 5:4c, and these two 
verses are linked by the introductory adverb "then." 

The first tristich (5:5a-c) defines the curse of the sin- 
ners as perishing or destruction. The common root of 
the verb and noun (@76AAvmt, anwAeıe) is a technical 
term for damnation (see comm. on 94:1). This destruc- 
tion will cut off the sinners' lives forever. The point is 
made by a string of words denoting increasing time 
(*days, years, years, eternal"), and the line of thought is 
punctuated with the assertion that there will be no 
relenting (line c). The double formula, "there will be no 
mercy or peace for you," parallels 12:6, where it punctu- 
ates the sentence spoken against the giants. As the con- 
trast with 5:9 indicates, line b is ironic; what will 
increase is not the sinners' years but the years of their 
destruction. This contrast is suggested in Isa 65:20, 
which is formative for this passage; it appears also in the 
interpretation of that text in Jub. 23:25-28 (cf. 1 Enoch 
10:9-10, 17, of the giants and the righteous). 

The second tristich connects the curse of the sinners 


with other people. The passage is a modified paraphrase 


of three major elements in Isa 65:15-16: 

] Enoch 5:6 Isa 65:15-16 

You will leave your names You will leave your name 
to the righteous to my chosen 
for an eternal curse for a curse 


4 Ibid., 32-33. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 21-22. 
5 Quoting Charles (Enoch, 12), who also cites the Jere- 


miah passage. 


5:5-9 


he who blesses 

will bless by the God of truth 
sinners and wicked he who takes an oath 

will swear by you will swear by the God of truth. 


As in Isaiah, the sinners leave their name as (an eternal) 
curse (cf. 5:5b). "Their names will be used in formulas of 
cursing, i.e., as an example of one cursed" (cf. Jer 
29:22).° The idea is extended into 5:7b, replacing Third 
Isaiah's reference to blessing. Also different from Isaiah, 
the verb is connected instrumentally not with God but 
with certain human beings. The sinners are, in effect, 
contrasted with Abraham (cf. Gen 12:3, where both 
blessing and curse are mentioned). The final line also 
reverses Third Isaiah: the sinners rather than the surviv- 
ing righteous swear by their own kind rather than by 
God. The meaning is not altogether clear. The line 
seems to envision an ongoing presence of sinners and 
wicked, but such a notion would be unique in texts of 
this sort (contrast, e.g., 1 Enoch 10:16, 20, 22). 
E 6d-7 Different from the subsections that precede and 
follow them, these lines are not limited solely to the 
description of curse (5:5-6c) or blessing (5:8-9). Instead, 
they constitute two parallel units with alternating bless- 
ing and curse, related in a 2:1 ratio of lines: 

5:6d4 5:7 

blessing 4 lines blessing 2 lines 

curse 2 lines curse 1 line 


Of the seven blessings enumerated in the first sub- 
unit, mercy, peace, and light have already been men- 
tioned in 1:8, and the pair “all mercy and peace” 
contrast with “no mercy and peace” in the curse in 
5:5-6c. 

The first-mentioned blessing of “joy” sets a tone that 
creates a strong contrast with the previous lines at the 
outset. This eschatological quality, which is a catchword 
in Isa 65:17-19, is frequently mentioned in 1 Enoch, 
sometimes in other contexts affected by Isaiah 65.9 It 
appears also in Jub. 23:29-31. 

The righteous and chosen will rejoice because of 
God's favorable decision at the judgment. The latter act 
is implied in the triad "forgiveness of sins," “mercy,” and 
“clemency.” That the righteous have sinned will again 


by you will curse 
all who curse 


25:6, which reflect Isaiah 65; 51:5; 81:7; 103:3-4; 
104:12-13; 105:2. 


6 For verbal and noun forms, cf. 5:9; 10:16, 19; and 
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become clear in 5:8 (see comm.). Mercy in the context of 
the judgment is mentioned at 1:8 (see comm.). Forgive- 
ness, as such, is mentioned elsewhere in 1 Enoch only at 
12:5; 13:4, 6, where the watchers request it and are 
refused. “Clemency” (émtet(keua) is a hapax legomenon 
in 1 Enoch. Its use elsewhere in the literature, usually in 
parallelism, suggests that it is a virtual synonym of 
words meaning “mercy.”’ The “salvation” of the right- 
eous picks up the verb in 1:1. The root odfw/owrnpia 
appears with some frequency in the Epistle with refer- 
ence to the judgment, and usually with reference to the 
sinners' inability to achieve it.? For its use with respect to 
Noah, see 10:3 (cf. 17); 93:4; 106:16-18. 

"Light" here probably refers to the theophanic glory 
(see comm.’on 108:1 1-13); at least such an interpretation 
is consonant with the general use of Third Isaiah in this 
context (cf. Isaiah 60).° It may suggest a resurrection 
from the darkness of Sheol to the “light of day”; for this 
usage see 102:7-8 (cf. 50:1; 58:3). 

The locus of salvation is the “earth” or the “land” that 
the righteous will “inherit.” Given the background in Isa- 
iah 65, with the promise of a new earth and a new 
Jerusalem, this is not surprising (cf. also 1 Enoch 10:16— 
11:2 and chaps. 24-25). The notion of inheritance may 
be drawn from Isa 65:9, although the expression “inherit 
the earth” parallels Ps 37:9, 11, 22, 29. For the eschato- 
logical use of that psalm, cf. 40171 (4QpPs? on Psalm 
37), passim, as well as Matt 5:5. It is likely that the 
author thinks that the righteous do not now possess the 
earth or the land. The idea appears in the Parables, 
where, in an idiom that reverses the language of Psalm 
37, the kings, the mighty, and the strong “possess” the 
land (38:4; 48:8; 62:6; 63:1, 12; 67:12). 

The final two lines of 5:6 stand in marked contrast to 
the previous four in 5:6d-g. In the place of a plethora of 
nouns describing the blessings, the first line speaks only 
of the negation of one (“no salvation”).!° In the second 
line the counterpart to inheriting the land (in the sec- 
ond line of the previous distich) is an abiding curse—the 
eternal curse of 5:5, 6a. 


The second subsection of blessing and curse in 5:7 
adds nothing to 5:6d-i and might be considered super- 
fluous. But its comparative brevity (4:2::2:1) provides a 
summary that emphasizes the point already made. Of 
the blessings mentioned in 5:6d-i, this unit omits those 
that were associated with the judgment (forgiveness, 
mercy, clemency, salvation). Retained are the ongoing 
conditions pertaining to those who have inherited the 
land after the judgment. In contrast, we hear starkly only 
of the curse of the wicked, thus bringing closure to that 
pervasive theme. 

E 8-9 In contrast to the summary just mentioned, this 
unit provides a longer account of the blessings of the 
righteous, which is also a counterpart to the six-line 
description of the curses in 5:5-6c. The subsection 
divides into three units; the first two parallel one 
another: 

5:8a-c 

a wisdom will be given 


5:8d-9a 

d light in the enlightened 

e understanding in the wise 
[9a they will not die] 

f they will not transgress 

g norsin... 


The first two lines describe the communication of the 
saving eschatological knowledge that gives life. “Wis- 
dom” in combination with the verb “to give" is idiomatic 
in 1 Enoch (82:2; 93:10; 104:12-13; cf. later Mark 4:11; 
Luke 21:14-15). The gift of wisdom to the chosen is a 
concept to be repeated in 93:10 (see comm.). What is 
not clear here is the chronological relationship of this 
event to the judgment mentioned in 1:9. The analogy of 
93:10 suggests, however, that this passage is describing 
the constitution of the eschatological community of the 
chosen; it states in one line what 93:10 describes in 
three: 


b they will live 
c they will sin no more 


the chosen will be chosen 
as witness of righteousness . . . 
to whom will be given sevenfold wisdom 


7 | C£. Ps 85:5 LXX; Wis 12:18; 1 Bar 2:27; 2 Macc 


2:22; 10:4; Ps. Sol. 5:12. 


8 Cf. 98:10, 14; 99:1; 102:4 (of the sinners); 99:10. 
For the translation of o#f# and ow7npta by Eth. 


bles, see 48:7, 8; 50:3; 51:2; 52:7; 62:13; 63:8. 

9 Cf. 92:4; 96:3; 108:12; in the Parables see 38:2, 4; 
45:4; 58:3, 6. 

10 Gf n8 


haywa and heywat (“live,” “life”), see also 98:10, 14; 
99:1; 103:10. For the notion in the Book of Para- 
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That they “live” is the primary blessing of the covenant 
(see comm. on 94:3-5b). The interpretation of 5:8c is 
crucial. The references to “wickedness” and “pride” 
(&oéßera, trepnpavia) recall the indictment of 1:9 and 
thus attribute to the chosen in their previous state (“no 
more”) the same kind—if not the same degree—of sins 
for which the “wicked” and “sinners” have been con- 
demned. It is for this reason that 5:6e spoke of forgive- 
ness, mercy, and clemency. 

The second unit in 5:8-9 develops the ideas in v 8a-c. 
The wisdom that was given to the chosen of the end 
time (v 8a) is here seen to reside in those who are now 
the enlightened and the wise. The single line is 
expanded into two parallel lines, the one metaphorical, 
the other abstract. The description of revealed, saving 
knowledge as enlightenment appears in 1QH 12(4):27-29 
(cf. 1OS 11:3). In describing his activity as a teacher, the 
author of 1QH asserts that “through me you have illu- 
mined the faces of many” (0°37 ^35 IMONT 72)).!! Earlier 
(12[4]:5) he thanks God, who has “illumined my face by 
your covenant.” This possible allusion to the Aaronic 
benediction parallels the paraphrase of that benediction 
in 1QS 2:3. It is possible that the same kind of interpre- 
tation of the relevant line in the benediction is present 
in 1 Enoch 1:8. 

The third unit reverses the order of elements in 
5:8a-c, referring first to the cessation of sin. The single 
verb of 5:8c is doubled, and the double description of 
sin as wickedness and pride is replaced by a modifier 
that emphasizes the permanency of the situation. The 
phrase “(all) the days of their life" (cf. 5:8b, “they will 
live") is the first of three occurrences in 5:8-9. In the 
final line of the unit, the positive “they will all live" of 
v 8a is replaced by the negative "they will not die." 
Death, the curse of the covenant, is a result of God's 
judgmental wrath. For the translation “heat of <God’s> 
wrath," cf. Isa 42:25, where òpyńv Üvpuob avrod trans- 
lates 1S AN (cf. 1S 7190, CD 9:4, 6; 10:9). Perhaps the 
author alludes to the imagery in 4:1.'? This line could be 
a retrospective reference to the great judgment, or more 
likely the promise that there will never again be a judg- 
ment in the new state of affairs (cf. 10:22). 

These two units assert, then, that revealed wisdom, 


11 Cf. Gos. Thom. 24 (“There is light within a man of 


light”) and Matt 6:22-23 | | Luke 11:34. 


5:5-9 


present in human beings, will obliterate and prevent sin 
in the eschatological situation. This is perhaps a develop- 
ment of the idea in Jer 31:33-34 and Ezek 36:25-27. With 
the coming of a new covenant, God will forgive former 
sins and write in human hearts the law that will effec- 
tively catalyze obedience. In the present passage, torah is 
construed as wisdom, as is typical of 1 Enoch. That sin 
will be obliterated in the eschaton is also a typical notion 
in 1 Enoch (10:16, 20, 22; 92:5; 91:17). The general sce- 
nario presented in these verses also appears at various 
points in the Qumran literature. CD 1 describes specifi- 
cally how in the last generations a certain remnant 
comes to recognize their guilt and seek forgiveness with 
the help of the divinely sent teacher. The picture is 
drawn on a cosmic scale in 1QS 4:18-26. All humanity, 
even the children of light, partake of sin. In the end God 
will give knowledge to the chosen, cleanse their sins and 
the world, and completely obliterate sin. 

The final unit of this section (5:9b-e) develops a motif 
that has appeared in the first two units, viz., the “life” of 
the righteous. They will complete the full “number of 
the days of their life” (v 8f). This leitmotif is developed 
by the author’s choice of verbs: “complete,” “grow,” 
“increase,” and this lengthening of time is also 
expressed in the order in which temporal expressions 
appear in the unit: the days of their life | the years of 
their joy | all the days of their life | | peace | eternal 
peace. The quality of this long life is indicated by the 
two nouns that have already appeared frequently in 5:6d- 
7: joy and peace. The contrast between blessing and 
curse, expressed in the alternating units of that passage, 
is also implicit here when one compares 5:9b-e with its 
counterpart in 5:5a-c: 
the number of the days of their life they will complete (5:9b) 
the years of your life will perish (5:5a) 
the years of their joy will increase in... 

eternal peace (5:9a) 
will increase in an eternal 
curse (5:5b). 
This contrast and the wording of 5:9b-e may be addi- 
tional examples of this author’s use of material from Isa- 
iah 65, here vv 20, 22. The same element occurs in other 
texts already cited, 1 Enoch 10:17; 25:6; Jub. 23:25-29, 


where the contrast between short and long life is 


the years of their destruction 


12 See Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 106. 
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explicit. The present text does not indicate that the 
righteous will live an eternal, that is, an unending, life 
on earth; they will complete their days. The analogy of 

1 Enoch 25:6 and Jub. 23:27 may indicate a life as long as 
the prediluvian patriarchs.'? 

Thus the introductory oracle to 1 Enoch ends with 
the promise of an unmitigated blessing for the righteous 
in which they will realize God's intention in creation. 
Rhetorically, that promise is enhanced by its contrast 
with the curses threatened against the wicked and by its 
placement as a final section after these threats. In its for- 


mulation and function, the concluding adverbial quali- 
fier “all the days of their life" is analogous to other such 
final qualifiers at 11:2; 103:4, 8; 104:5 (*for all the days 
of eternity and all the generations of men," "for all the 
generations of eternity"). It underscores the finality of 
the eschatological scenario that has been painted, here 
personalizing it for individuals. 


13 See comm. on 10:16b-17, esp. n. 42, and comm. on 


25:4-6. 
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The Rebellion of the Watchers 


Introduction 


These chapters recount the myth of the angelic rebellion, 
which is foundational and central to the Enochic tradi- 
tion, particularly as it has been compiled in 1 Enoch. 
Because this myth is presumed and alluded to through- 
out, it has been placed at the head of the collection, 
immediately after the oracular introduction (chaps. 1-5). 


The Strata in 1 Enoch 6-11 


We may outline chapters 6-11 as follows, with brackets 
enclosing material that, I will argue, is secondary to the 
earliest recoverable form of the myth: 


6:1-8 
T:labc 


A. The conspiracy 
B. The deed 
[Teaching 
C. The results 
1. Birth of the giants 12 
2. Ensuing desolation 7:3-5 
D. The plea 
1. Of the earth 7:6 
[2. What Asael taught 8:1] 
[3. Its results 8:1-2] 
[4. What the other 
angels taught 8:3] 
5. Of men 8:4 
E. The angelic response 
1. They hear 9:1-3 
2. They intercede 9:4-11 
[Asael 9:6] 
[Shemihazah and 
the mysteries 
F. God's response 
1. Sariel sent to Noah 
[2. Raphael sent 
to Asael 
[3. Gabriel sent 
against giants 
4. Michael sent 
a. Against Shemihazah 
b. Against the giants 
c. To cleanse the earth 
5. The eschaton 


7:1de] 
7:2-5 


7:6—8:4 


9:1-11 


9:8c] 
10-11 
10:1-3 


10:4-8] 
10:9-10] 


10:11-14 
10:15 
10:16, 20 
10:17-19; 
10:21—11:2 


6-11 


Several literary seams and inconsistencies are evident in 
these chapters. Briefly they are as follows.! 

1. In chap. 8 (D.2-4), the material about Asael (and 
the other angels) breaks the narrative continuity 
between earth's plea for humanity (D.1) and the angelic 
response to it (E). 

2. Other tensions exist between the material about 
Asael and the narrative about Shemihazah. According to 
chap. 6, Shemihazah is the leader of two hundred angels 
who proposes the deed (the procreation of the giants) 
that brings evil into the world. In 8:1-2, 9:6, and 10:4-8 it 
is implied or stated in a variety of ways that Asael is the 
primary cause of the earth's desolation. Moreover, the 
nature of his revolt differs from that of Shemihazah. 
Rather than proposing marriage with mortal women, he 
reveals deadly secrets. 

3. The element of instruction attached to Shemihazah 


and his associates does not fit into the Shemihazah story 


any better than the Asael material does. In addition to 
8:3, which is part of the aforementioned, longer interpo- 
lation, the references to instruction in 7:1 and 9:8 dis- 
rupt the continuity of the narrative (action and 
consequence; intercourse and conception). Moreover, 
the element is not prepared for, it serves no function in 
the narrative, and it has no consequences in it. 

4. In God's commissioning of the archangels, there 
are duplications in their functions (cf. 10:9 and 15; 10:7 
and 16, 20). 


The Shemihazah Myth 


Literary Aspects 

The basic stratum of the present form of these chapters 
was a story that described the rebellion of Shemihazah 
and his subordinates, and its results; the story continues 
to provide the main narrative thread of the section. My 
literary analysis will examine two aspects of this story: its 
internal narrative logic and its relationship to parallel lit- 
erature. These aspects are complementary because the 
internal logic of the text helps to define the nature of 
the intertextuality. 


] The secondary character of individual passages is 


discussed below, ad loc. 
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An Interpretation of Genesis 6-9 

Of the various kinds of parallel literature two are funda- 
mental to this exposition. The Shemihazah story has 
many points of verbal similarity with Genesis 6-9; its 
narrative line shares a common threefold structure with 
a number of Jewish apocalypses, specifically Testament of 
Moses 5-10; Jub. 23:12-31; 1 Enoch 85-90; 93:1-10; 91:11- 
17.2 As the following outline indicates, counterparts to 
the text of Genesis occur in all three parts of the Shemi- 
hazah narrative, almost always in the order of the Gene- 
sis text. 


Unit Words Source 
in from in 
] Enoch Genesis Genesis 
I. The crisis * 
A. The conspiracy 6:1-8 6:1-2 6:1-2 
B. The deed T 7:lab 6:2b, 4b 
C. Its results 7:2-5 1:25 6:4, 7 
II. The turning point 
D. The plea 7:6; 8:4 7:6; 8:4 (4:10) 
E. The angelic 
response 9:1-11 9:1 6:11-12 
III. The resolution 
F. God's response 10:1—11:2 
l. Sariel sent 
to Noah 10:1-3 10:2-3 6:9, 17; 7:1 
2. Michael sent 10:11—11:2 10:16ab 6:7, 11, 13 
10:16cd 6:9; 7:1; 9:20 
10:17 9:1 
10:18-19 9:20 
10:20 7:4, 23; 8:20 


10:22—11:2 8:20—9:1, 11 

There is broad consensus concerning the nature of 
the relationship between 1 Enoch 6-11 and Genesis 6-9: 
the Enochic text is, in some sense, an interpretation of 
Genesis. 

All modern commentators have noted a relationship 

between 1 Enoch 6-11 and Genesis 6-9, especially 

between 1 Enoch 6:1—7:1 and Gen 6:1-2, 4. Perhaps 

only Milik and Barker claim that the mythic fragment 

in Gen 6:1-2, 4 refers to 1 Enoch 6-11.? Neither of 


2 Fora discussion of these passages see Nickelsburg, 


"Apocalyptic and Myth," 392-93. 


3 Milik, Enoch, 30-32; Barker, Older Testament, 18-19. 
4  Onthe broader methodological problems in 
Barker's book, see the review by George W. E. 


Nickelsburg, JBL 109 (1990) 335-37. 


the two arguments that Milik presents to support this 

claim has any probative value. Verbal similarities 

between 1 Enoch 6:1-2, 7:1-3, and Gen 6:1-2, 4 do not 
in themselves prove the direction of dependency. That 
parts of 1 Enoch summarize other parts of 1 Enoch 
does not prove that Gen 6:1-4 is such a summary. 

Barker states simply that "it seems more likely" that 

Genesis 6 is a condensed version of the Enoch mate- 

rial.* 

Other considerations indicate that 1 Enoch is, 
rather, dependent on Genesis, even if Gen 6:1-2, 4 is a 
fragment of an earlier tradition.? First, one must com- 
pare the whole of the Shemihazah myth with Genesis 
6-9. If one posits the dependence of Gen 6:14 on the 
Enochic version of the myth, one must propose the 
following scenario. 1 Enoch 6-11 was an expansion of 
the flood narrative in Gen 6:5—9:20. A redactor of 
the Pentateuch, drawing on 1 Enoch 6:1—7:1, inserted 
Gen 6:1-4 into the pentateuchal text. In doing so, 
however, he dropped all the features unique to the 
Enochic version of the Shemihazah myth, notably 
those linking the myth with the story of Noah (see 
the comm. ad loc.). That is, in Genesis the story 
stands as an isolated fragment and not as part of an 
integrated whole as it is in 1 Enoch 6-11. Alterna- 
tively, if 1 Enoch 6-11 is an interpretation of Genesis 
6-9, the manner of paraphrase and expansion closely 
resembles that in parallel works (see below § Genre). 
This type of paraphrase is certainly present in 
] Enoch 9-10. The same explanation of similar types 
of parallels between 1 Enoch 6-7 and Gen 6:1-4 is 
consistent and reasonable. 

An examination of the narrative logic of the Shemi- 
hazah story, especially its threefold structure and the 
nature of its imagery, reveals how this text has trans- 
formed and interpreted the Genesis text. 

Part I of the Shemihazah story, which corresponds to 
Gen 6:1-2, 4, describes the cause and nature of the 
wickedness that God determines to punish and extermi- 


tion has long been argued by commentators. See, 
e.g., Hermann Gunkel, Genesis (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 1997) 59 (*a torso"); Gerhard von 
Rad, Genesis: A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1972) 113 ("A cracked erratic boul- 
der," quoting Otto Procksch); Claus Westermann, 


5 That these verses are a fragment of a longer tradi- 
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nate according to Gen 6:5-7, 11-13. The intercourse 
between the sons of God and the daughters of men— 
described in Gen 6:1-2, 4 without comment and with no 
explicit connection to what follows—is a deliberate act of 
rebellion against God, stemming from lust and resulting 
in the procreation of “bastards” (1 Enoch 10:9). These 
giants—mentioned without comment in Genesis—are 
here a malevolent and belligerent breed of warriors, who 
prey on the human race by devouring their crops and 
eating their flesh, and who violate God’s law (Gen 

9:2-4) by turning on the animal world and devouring 
their flesh and consuming their blood. By identifying 
these deeds as the wickedness mentioned in Gen 6:5-13, 
the author makes the human race (and all flesh) victims 
to be vindicated rather than the perpetrators of 
violence. 

Since the wickedness and violence of Gen 6:5, 11-13 
are construed as murder of the innocent, the author 
draws on Gen 4:10. In part II, the cry of murdered 
humanity ascends to heaven, where it is received and 
relayed by angelic mediators. This complex of events 
constitutes the turning point in the story, which causes 
God to see the wickedness and catalyzes his judgmental 
activity. Consistent with part I, the angelic prayer is an 
indictment of the rebel watchers and their offspring 
rather than a call for judgment on the human race and 
all flesh. 

Part III announces the divine resolution of the crisis 
depicted in part I. God will now act as judge. First he 
dispatches the angel Sariel to instruct Noah, so that he 
can escape the judgment and become the patriarch of a 
renewed creation. This element presents some difficul- 
ties in the context of the story, for we have not yet heard 
of a wicked humanity to which Noah is the righteous 
exception. Primarily, however, God's judicial orders are 
issued against the rebel watchers and their offspring. 
The giants will be destroyed, and when their fathers 
have endured the agony of witnessing this destruction, 
Michael will imprison them until the great day of 
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judgment, when they will be committed to eternal 
punishment. 

Although the scheme of temporary imprisonment 
and final punishment indicates an extensive period of 
time between the primordial events and the eschaton, 
the description corresponding to Genesis 9 flows with- 
out interruption into an extensive description of the 
eschaton. That the eschaton is meant is indicated by the 
radical incompatibility of this description with the post- 
diluvian world as it is described in Genesis and as the 
author would have experienced it. Contrary to 1 Enoch 
10:17, lifespans declined sharply in the generations after 
the flood (Gen 11:10-25). Moreover, 1 Enoch 10:16—11:2 
describes a total and permanent elimination of sin and 
evil. The new start described in Genesis 8-9 becomes 
here a reversion to creation. The world will be cleansed 
of all perversion and pollution, which will be replaced 
by righteousness and blessing in the form of paradisiacal 
fertility. All humankind will convert to the worship of 
the true God, whose sovereignty will be universally in 
effect among humankind and in nature. 

One should seek the point or message of the Shemi- 
hazah story in the storyteller's transformations of and 
digressions from his prototype in Genesis. These include 
the narrative line of the story, as well as its details. 
Taken as a whole, the story deals with the origins and 
final obliteration of evil. Although part III promises the 
annihilation of all evil, the story focuses on a particular 
evil, of which humankind is the victim rather than the 
perpetrator, viz., the giants' reign of terror. To this end, 
the sexual image in part I serves three purposes. 

1. It asserts the quasi-divine nature of the giants and 
hence their qualitative difference from the human race. 

2. This in turn stresses the helplessness of the human 
race, which is in the hands of powers with which it can- 
not cope. This helplessness is further underscored by 
the fact that the cause of this evil occurred in the divine 
sphere, beyond the ken and control of humanity. 


Genesis 1- 11 (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984) 369 
(“the myth that underlies Gen 6:1-4"). Although 
Bartelmus (Heroentum, 195) speaks of "seiner frag- 
mentarischen Kürze" (“its fragmentary brevity”), he 
sees this not as an abbreviation of a single ancient 
myth, but as a reference to Israelite ideas of the 


divine descent of rulers. 
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3. The sexual image asserts and explains the malevo- 
lent character of the giants. Their very conception was 
an act of rebellion, through which their fathers incar- 
nated their rebellious nature into the world and the 
events of history. 

The prayer explicates the theological problem inher; 
ent in the crisis described in part I. The overloaded dox- 
ology of the sovereign, omniscient, and all-seeing God is 
set in stark contrast to God's initial inaction in behalf of 
beleaguered humanity. The problem of theodicy is 
explicit (9:11). Rather than being a plea for judgment, 
the prayer is effectively an indictment of God, whose 
failure to act against a horrendous evil of which he is 
well aware contradicts the traditional assertions of 
Jewish religion. In relation to part III of the story, the 
prayer presents a paradox. Although the God of 
1 Enoch is a remote God—far removed from this world 
and resident in a heavenly palace, surrounded by an 
angelic entourage—he is nevertheless accessible. Athough 
he must be reached through angelic intercessors, he can 
be reached. Thus human prayer and angelic intercession 
are effective in triggering divine intervention. 

According to part III, God will adjudicate the injus- 
tice and resolve the crisis described in part I. Although 
history appears to be marked by the absence of God, 
and the phenomenal world contradicts belief in his sov- 
ereignty and justice, his inaction reflects only the delay 
of his judgment and salvation. He will not permit the 
world to disintegrate into total chaos. The widespread 
havoc wreaked by the giants will be reversed. All evil will 
be obliterated. God's intent in creation will become fact 
finally, fully, and forever. With this universalistic sweep, 
the denouement carries the story far beyond a statement 
about God's individual, ad hoc answers to prayer and 
God's interventions in history. 

In short, the story asserts the radical wrongness of 
the world as it is experienced, and it views humankind 
and the whole creation as victims of demonic forces. 
Paradoxically, it expects a reversal and a solution of uni- 
versal proportions. 

The author of the Shemihazah narrative interpreted 
Genesis in the context of his own time and transformed 


that text in response to the events of his own time. The 
causal sequence—devastation-cry/prayer-judgment-is 
integral to the narrative. Since Michael's eschatological 
cleansing responds to the devastation and pollution 
described in part I, it follows that the events in part I are 
understood, at least on one level, to be taking place 
immediately before the end time in the author's own 
time. His transformations of Genesis reflect his world as 
he sees it. Humankind and all creation are being victim- 
ized by the bloody deeds of "giants." The angels' prayer, 
which in the logic of the story is the prayer of their 
human clients, is not the product of theoretical specula- 
tion. It is the impassioned cry of beleaguered humanity, 
tottering on the brink of despair. Part III, put forth as 
divine speech, is the author's assurance to his people 
that God will vindicate them speedily. 


Genre 

Before turning from the literary (the author's narrative 
world) to the historical (the specifics of his real world), 
to which I have just alluded, some brief observations on 
the genre of this story are in order. Clarification of this 
issue will underscore some of the points already made 
and will relate this text to the subsequent history of Jew- 
ish biblical interpretation. As we have seen, the earliest 
recoverable form of the story is a paraphrasing interpre- 
tation of Genesis. Below I shall argue that this story can 
be dated to the end of the fourth century B.c.E. By this 
time, Genesis was regarded as authoritative written reli- 
gious tradition—whatever term may have been applied to 
it. Thus the Shemihazah story is our earliest datable 
example of a particular kind of biblical interpretation. 
Thus it is important in itself and for its relationship to 
later Jewish biblical interpretation. 

A discussion of the genre question is hindered by a 
lack of satisfactory descriptive categories. Terms such as 
targum and midrash are unsatisfactory as simple descrip- 
tive terms for the Shemihazah story, because they are 
typically applied to later literary types that differ signifi- 
cantly from the Shemihazah story. Nonetheless, they 
provide useful points of reference. 

The Shemibazah narrative interprets the Hebrew text 


6 See Paul D. Hanson, “Rebellion in Heaven, Azazel, 
and Euhemeristic Heroes in 1 Enoch 6-11," JBL 96 


(1977) 195-97. 
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of Genesis by paraphrasing it in Aramaic. In this para- 
phrase, especially in chaps. 6 and 7, verbatim parallels 
with the Genesis text, usually only a few words in length, 
are interwoven with supplementary nonbiblical phrases 
or sentences that sometimes are roughly equivalent to 
biblical expressions and sometimes move far beyond the 
Genesis text. Thus the paraphrase differs from two later 
alternatives: the more or less “literal” translation typical 
of certain Targumim; and the method of the Qumran 
peSarim, which juxtapose formal quotation of the text 
and explicit commentary on it. This method of para- 
phrase will be used for longer segments of biblical text 
in documents such as Jubilees, the Qumran Genesis 
Apocryphon, and the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo, 
although each of these has its unique features.’ 

The biblical paraphrase in the Shemihazah story 
employs features and techniques typical of later 
midrashic exegesis. The author interprets the biblical 
text in terms of his own time. He employs paronomasia. 
He interweaves the primary text with phraseology and 
ideas that can readily be traced to other texts now part 
of the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures.? Especially note- 
worthy in this last category is the use of material from 
Third Isaiah to create the eschatological scenario in two 
poetic stanzas that forms the climax of the story (see 
comm. on 10:16c-17). The use of this Trito-Isaianic mate- 
rial is paralleled in apocalyptic texts such as Jubilees 23, 
] Enoch 1-5, and Dan 12:2.? Here, however, the 
prophetic material is not attributed to a revealer figure 
such as an angel or Enoch. It is part of a divine commis- 
sioning speech that is a component of a narrative recast- 
ing of a narrative text. 

The eschatological viewpoint that permeates the 
Shemihazah story also has some later parallels in texts 
such as the Testament of Moses, Daniel 9, and the Qumran 
pesarim, but there are important distinctions. These texts 
find the author's own eschatological time predicted in 
the ancient prophetic oracles. The Shemihazah story 
interprets a biblical narrative about primordial time as, 
at least in part, a description of events in the end time. 
The Trito-Isaianic oracles are used to embellish and 


7 | See briefly Nickelsburg, “Bible Rewritten,” 110. 
8 On this factor in this passage, see Hartman, “Com- 


fort," 92. 
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interpret in an eschatological key the description of the 
primordial, postdiluvian situation. 

This last observation touches on a final literary 
aspect of the Shemihazah story—its mythic character and 
function. As the author tells a story about ancient times, 
he makes a statement about the nature of reality in his 
own time. The bellicose "giants" of his own time 
embody a demonic evil that dominates the world as he 
knows it and does so in defiance of a benevolent Cre- 
ator. But the myth has its positive side. The ancient story 
of restoration after the flood promises that the present 
evil is not permanent. The accusing skepticism of a des- 
perate humanity notwithstanding, the presently experi- 
enced brutal power of evil will collapse under the 
superior, all-compassing power of the beneficent Cre- 
ator. The dramatic juxtaposing of intolerable evil, totter- 
ing faith, and the promise of divine triumph indicates 
the practical function of the speculative myth: the 
quelling of despair and the refurbishing of a faith that 
sustains life in a broken and evidently meaningless 
world. This mythic character and function of the Shemi- 
hazah story will be complemented in chaps. 92-105 in 
explicit references to the author's own time. 


Date and Setting 
Further precision regarding the message and function of 
the Shemihazah myth presupposes knowledge of the his- 
torical context that generated the myth. In order to 
allow time for this myth, which is the nucleus of chaps. 
1-36, to generate the numerous layers of accretion that 
constitute the Book of the Watchers, which is attested by 
two Qumran ss. from the first half of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E., we must place the composition of the pri- 
mary myth in the early Hellenistic period, or even 
earlier. 
Several considerations support an early Hellenistic 
date for the Shemihazah myth. Two Qumran mss. 
containing these chapters (4QEn*^) can be dated to 
the first half of the second century B.C.E. (see Intro- 
duction §2.1.2.1) These mss. contained at least chaps. 
1-11 (for the content, see ibid.). Since nothing in 


rection, 32-33, 20-22. On 1 Enoch 1-5 see comm. 
on 5:5-9. 


9 On Jubilees 23 and Daniel 12, see Nickelsburg, Resur- 
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chaps. 6-11 indicates a connection with the figure of 

Enoch, much less a reference to his visions, the 

Enochic ascription in 1:1-3 presupposes at least chaps. 

12-16 in addition. More likely, chaps. 1-5 were com- 

posed as an introduction to chaps. 6-36 (see comm. 

on chaps. 1-5). Thus we must posit several stages in 
the transmission and development of the Shemihazah 
material before 160 B.C.E. (see the next section): the 
original composition of the myth; the first addition to 

it of material about angelic instruction (7:1; 9:8; 8:3); 

the composition of chaps. 12-16; the addition of the 

Asael material to chaps. 12-16 and to chaps. 6-11; the 

composition and addition of chaps. 17-19; the com- 

position and addition of chaps. 20-36 and the prefac- 
ing of all'this with chaps. 1-5. All these stages would 
have taken place before the writing of 4QEn? in the 
first part of the second century B.c.E. That terminus is 

also corroborated by the fact that at least chaps. 6-19 

were known in 165 B.c.E. by the author of the Animal 

Vision (see comm. on chaps. 85-90). Thus the lower 

limits for the composition of the Shemihazah story 

can safely be set well before 200 B.c.£., at least in the 

early third century B.C.E. 

Identification of the historical events to which part I 
alludes must, of necessity, remain hypothetical. These 
events are masked by the fictional character of the story 
and the mythic nature of its symbolism, which is open to 
reinterpretation and reapplication in a variety of new sit- 
uations.'? The problem is complicated because we can- 
not be certain of the geographical provenance of the 
tradition. Similarities to Babylonian traditions (see Intro- 
duction §5.1.2.1) indicate a Babylonian provenance for 
some of the Enochic material, but do not explain all of 
it. On the other hand, geographical references in chaps. 
12-16 suggest that the tradition was known early in 


Upper Galilee (see Excursus: Sacred Geography in 

1 Enoch 6-16). If we accept a provenance in Syria- 
Palestine, two possible settings suggest themselves. The 
reference to miscegenation may indicate incorrect 
priestly marriages, paralleling the concern in chaps. 
12-16.! This issue, however, is less prominent here than 
the emphasis on the violence that directly results from 
the birth of the giants and that triggers divine interven- 
tion. This emphasis suggests a setting in the wars of the 
Diadochi (323-302 B.c.£.).!? A large cast of Macedonian 
chieftains corresponds to the giants. These two decades 
are a period of continued war, bloodshed, and assassina- 
tion. Palestine especially felt the brunt and changed 
hands at least seven times in twenty-one years. So wide- 
spread were these wars, however, that one need not posit 
a Palestinian provenance in order to identify this period 
as the historical context of the story. 

Such a context may allow a more specific definition 
of the myth's message and function. The image of divine 
begetting is reminiscent of claims that some of the 
Diadochoi had gods as their fathers.!? If this similarity is 
to the point, the myth would be an answer to these 
claims in the form of a kind of parody. The author 
would be saying, "Yes, their fathers were divine; how- 
ever, they were not gods, but demons—angels who 
rebelled against the authority of God." If the author 
began with already proffered claims of divine parentage, 
the stories in Genesis 6 would provide a natural starting 
point for his response to these blasphemous claims. 

In finding a suitable setting for the myth at the end 
of the fourth century, I do not exclude the possibility 
that it could have been composed earlier. To argue for 
such, one would have to find an equally suitable histori- 
cal catalyst for the transformations of the Genesis text 
that have been noted above. In any case, similarities to 
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See John J. Collins, “The Apocalyptic Technique: 
Setting and Function in the Book of Watchers," 
CBQ 44 (1982) 97-98. 

See comm. on 14:24—16:4. See also comm. on 
10:9a-d, n. 3. 

For a summary of these events, see Tcherikover, Hel- 
lenistic Civilization, 50-53, who draws his informa- 
tion from Diodorus Siculus and Appian. 

Such a context for this story was argued indepen- 
dently by Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic and Myth,” 
396-97; and Bartelmus, Heroentum, 180-83. But the 
paleographical considerations discussed in the 


Introduction do not allow Bartelmus’s dating of the 
tradition to the time of Antiochus IV. 

For the relevant texts relating to the Diadochoi, 
see Elias Bickerman, Institutions des Seleucides (Bib- 
liothéque archéologique et historique 26; Paris: 
Geuthner, 1938) 244 n. 4 (Seleucus I-son of 
Apollo); and Fritz Taeger, Charisma (2 vols.; 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957-1960) 1:271 
(Demetrius—son of Poseidon). On the claims of 
Antigonus and Demetrius that they were descended 
from Heracles through the line of Philip of Mace- 
don, see Charles F. Edson Jr., *The Antigonids, 


the kind of Semitic mythology preserved by Philo of 
Byblos may indicate an earlier, non-Israelite form of the 
myth that was attached to the area around Mount Her- 
mon and later was joined with an interpretation of Gen- 
esis 6.!* 


The Growth of the Tradition in Chapters 6-11 


Literary analysis of these chapters and their context 
(chaps. 12-16 in particular) indicates a series of expan- 
sions, elaborations, or accretions to the basic myth 
about Shemihazah, which ascribe the origins of various 
kinds of evil to angelic instruction.” 

The first expansions, in 7:1de and 9:8cd, assert that 
the watchers taught their wives about magic, incanta- 
tions, potions or medicines made from herbs, and 
devices to ward off rivals in love. These expansions 
reflect a concern that is very different from the initial 
setting of the Shemihazah myth. The watchers are 
responsible not simply for the violence of massive and 
universal bloodshed; their influence is felt in the private 
crises of the individual's everyday life. Moreover, the 
specific issue of concern relates to a sphere of knowl- 
edge and activity that we might call *scientific" or 
“quasi-scientific” and was one that was surely affected by 
aspects of Hellenistic culture. 

The second expansion of the Shemihazah myth was a 
partial list of the subject matter taught by the watchers 
(8:3). To Shemihazah and Hermani are attributed the 
instruction in magic previously mentioned. The motif is 
expanded, however, by including astrological and related 
kinds of prognostication, which were often the fare of 
magicians. Perhaps the addition was intended as a foil to 
the true astronomical instruction revealed by Enoch, 
which would have been known to the interpolator even 


Heracles, and Beroea," Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 45 (1934) 221-22. On Ptolemy I see W. W. 
Tarn, “Two Notes on Ptolemaic History," JHS 53 


(1933) 57-61. 


14 On the texts in Philo, see Albert I. Baumgarten, The 16 
Phoenician History of Philo of Byblos: A Commentary 
(Études préliminaires aux religions orientales dans 
l'empire romain 89; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 153-57. Zvi 
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though his received text was not considered to be 
Enochic. In any case, this second addition again reflects 
a concern with quasi-scientific matters that were of inter- 
est to Greeks and to the Jews who would create and 
transmit the Enochic tradition. 

The final expansion in chaps. 6-11 was the interpola- 
tion of material about Asael, which was drawn largely 
from an independent myth about the rebellion of a sin- 
gle angelic figure. According to that myth—which was 
modeled after something very close to the Prometheus 
myth, as we know this from Aeschylus’s Prometheus 
Bound—the central figure rebelled against the Deity by 
revealing forbidden knowledge about metallurgy and 
mining, which led to the creation of the instruments of 
death and destruction, as well as the jewelry and cosmet- 
ics that facilitate sexual seduction. Different from the 
first two levels of expansion, the interpolations about 
Asael (and the original myth itself) focus on the issues 
that were of concern to the author of the Shemihazah 
myth: violence and bloodshed of warfare, and forbidden 
sexual relations. The difference between the myths is 
the manner in which these were introduced into the 
world: Shemihazah and his associates bred them into the 
world; Asael taught them to human beings. 

Although this interpolator has identified Asael as the 
tenth of the subordinates of Shemihazah listed in 6:7, he 
has identified this mythic figure as the one chiefly 
responsible for the introduction of violence and the pri- 
mary cause of the earth’s desolation. He makes this 
point, first, by the placement of his interpolations. In 
8:1-3, 9:6, and 10:4-8 Asael’s activity and punishment are 
mentioned prior to that of Shemihazah and his associ- 
ates. To make the point unambiguous, in 9:8 “all sins” 
are ascribed to him. 

The addition of the Asael material creates a number 


assertion he will develop in Paneion II, chap. 1. On 
the cult of Pan at Mount Hermon, see Excursus: 
Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16. 
15 For details see comm. on chap. 8. 
Although the Hebrew Bible has many strictures 
against magic, I assume that in this period even Jew- 
ish magic would have been influenced by its pagan 
counterparts. 


Uri Ma‘oz (correspondence 1/31/2000) has sug- 
gested to me that the story of the watchers should 
be tied to Mount Hermon subsequent to the instal- 
lation of the cult of Pan there ca. 260 B.C.E., an 
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of tensions, disjunctions, and contradictions in chaps. 
6-11 that are typical of Jewish religious and literary 
expression in the Greco-Roman period. Two are worthy 
of note. (1) One could emphasize a point through the 
additional material that, strictly speaking, contradicted 
the original text. The origin of the evil under considera- 
tion is given an alternative explanation that stands side 
by side with the first one, joined cleverly, it must be 
admitted, by 8:2. An attempt to round out the number 
of archangels to a traditional four leads to the addition 
of Gabriel’s mission against the giants, which duplicates 
Michael’s functions but has the effect of emphasizing 
the certainty of their destruction. (2) Hellenistic religion 
and culture were not a monolithic entity that was uni- 
formly opposed by pious Jews. Although the various 
authors and interpolators have a brief against aspects of 
Hellenistic culture and religion, the final interpolator 
uses Hellenistic mythology to make his point, just as the 
creator of the Shemihazah myth had stood on its head 
the mythology that legitimated Hellenistic royal claims. 
Viewed as a whole, their various strata notwithstanding, 
chaps. 6-11 find their unity in a mythic genre that 
recounts primordial history in order to explain present 
evil, which is seen as the result of angelic rebellion. 


Asael in the Continuing Tradition 


The identification of Asael as the archdemon marks the 
beginning of a tendency in most of the strata of 1 Enoch 
and in other Jewish literature: (a) to continue to mention 
the descent of the watchers and the procreation of 
giants; (b) to expunge the name of Shemihazah; (c) and 
to emphasize the name of Asael/Azazel, though not 
necessarily the sin of angelic instruction. 

1 Enoch 12-16 emphasizes the sin attributed to 


17 See Milik, Enoch, 314. 
18 4QGiants* 7 1:6; ibid., 313. 
19 See W.B. Henning, “Ein manichäisches 


Henochbuch," SPAW 1934.5 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2] 
1934) 3-11; idem, “Neue Materialen zur Geschichte 22 


Shemihazah and his associates, but his name is not men- 
tioned. In what appears to be an interpolation made by 
the final interpolator of chaps. 6-11, however, Asael and 
his sin of revelation are mentioned (13:1-3). In the Ani- 
mal Apocalypse (chaps. 85-90), Asael descends first and 
then a leaderless multitude of watchers, who mate with 
human women (chap. 86). The Book of Parables takes 
note of the giants but emphasizes the revelations of 
"Azazel" and his associates. In 40180 1 6-8, the process 
of assimilation is complete: Azazel is identified as the 
leader of the angels who procreate giants." 

The sole exception to this tendency appears to have 
been the Book of Giants. The published Jewish and 
Manichaean texts uniformly mention Shemihazah as the 
father of the giants. Azazel is mentioned only once.!? 


Excursus: The Book of Giants and 1 Enoch 


The Book of Giants comprised a set of narratives 
about the activities and fate of the progeny of the 
watchers and the women. Only parts of the work 
remain. Some of them have been recovered from 
fragments of the Manichaean Book of Giants,'* while 
others can be teased out of the remnants of nine Ara- 
maic Mss. of the work found among the Qumran 
Scrolls (see Introduction 82.1.2.3). Parts of these 
Qumran Mss. were first published by Milik, along with 
a discussion of their relationship to the Manichaean 
works.?? Reeves then produced a more comprehen- 
sive discussion of the available fragments and their 
relationship to their Manichaean counterparts.?! Most 
recently Stuckenbruck has published a critical text, 
translation, and preliminary commentary on all the 
Aramaic fragments.?? The present excursus limits its 
discussion to the problem of the relationship between 
this ancient Jewish work and the certain parts of 
] Enoch. 

Although the fragmentary condition of the mss. 
limits our ability to determine its plot and outline, 


seiner Umwelt, Festgabe für Karl Georg Kuhn zum 65. 
Geburtstag (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1971) 117-27; idem, Enoch, 298-339. 

Reeves, Jewish Lore. 

Loren Stuckenbruck, The Book of Giants from Qum- 
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des Manichàismus," ZDMG 90 (1936) 1-18; idem, 
“The Book of Giants," BSOAS 11 (1943) 52-74. For 
further publications see John C. Reeves, Jewish Lore, 
(img I) 

See J. T. Milik, “Turfan et Qumran: Livre des 
Géants juif et manichéen,” in Gert Jeremias, et al., 
eds., Tradition und Glaube: Das frühe Christentum in 


ran: Text, Translation, and Commentary (TSAJ 63; 
Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1997). 


there is some agreement about the general content of 
many of its episodes. The following is Stuckenbruck’s 
reconstruction of the book's sequence.?? Brackets 
enclose sections for which there is no direct textual 
evidence, but which are implied by the extant sec- 
tions. 

1. Narrative account of the fall of the watchers, 
birth of the giants, and the giants’ misdeeds on 
the earth 

2. Report of these events to Enoch 

. Enoch’s petitionary prayer 

4. Conversations among the giants concerning their 
deeds 

5. First pair of dream visions by the giants 

6. [Mahaway’s first encounter with Enoch]; [Maha- 
way returns with two tablets]; [the first tablet 
from Enoch to the watchers and giants is read]; 
Ohyah is incredulous about the message from 
Mahaway 

7. A watcher tells of his powerlessness against God’s 
angelic forces; Ohyah and Gilgamesh express 

- conflicting interpretations of their dreams 

8. [Initial punishment of Azazel]; giants anticipate 
their judgment 

9. Initial punishment of the giants 

10. The second tablet 
11. Gilgamesh remains hopeful 
12. Second pair of dream visions 
13. Mahaway's second encounter with Enoch; 
Enoch's intepretation of the dreams 
14. An announcement (by Enoch?) of postdiluvian 
bliss 

Although one may dispute some of Stuckenbruck's 
interpretations of the fragments, as well as details of 
his sequence, the text clearly relates to parts of 
1 Enoch. The most obvious point of contact is the 
narrative in chaps. 6-11, which turns on the giants’ 
violent acts and their desolation of the earth. But 
what that narrative recounts pithily in a few sentences 
(7:2-6; 9:9; 10:9-10) is now subject to elaborate exposi- 
tion. The stock figures of the giants come alive. They 
have names, they have dreams, they worry over them, 
discuss them, and seek to have them interpreted. In 
various of these respects, they recall the narratives 
about their fathers, the watchers, not simply in chap. 
6 but also in 12:1—13:8, where the watchers interact 


Qo 


23  Ibid., 20-24. 
24 Ibid., 25-26. 
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with Enoch the scribe, petitioning him to intervene 
with the divine Judge. 

Other aspects of the story tie it to other parts of 
] Enoch. Symbolic dream visions and the need to 
interpret them play an important role (cf. chaps. 
83-84 and 85-90). In particular, Mahaway's journey 
to Enoch in search of an interpretation and their con- 
versation are reminiscent of two narratives in 
] Enoch: the story of Noah's birth, where Lamech 
sends Methuselah to seek an explanation from Enoch 
(chaps. 106-107); and Noah’s interaction with Enoch 
in 65:1—67:3. 

In short, while the subject matter of the Book of 
Giants relates to the core myth in 1 Enoch 6-11, its 
narrative details are strikingly similar to elements in 
the broader Enochic elaborations in various parts of 
1 Enoch. Especially noteworthy, of course, is the fig- 
ure of Enoch, who is not even mentioned in chaps. 
6-11. Yet, in spite of Enoch's crucial role in the Book 
of Giants, the work seems not to have been an 
Enochic pseudepigraphon, since Enoch is always 
referred to in the third person.?* 

The fragmentary condition of the Qumran mss. 
hinders certain conclusions about the precise rela- 
tionship of this work to components of 1 Enoch. The 
story in 1 Enoch 6-11 was subject to a great deal of 
haggadic elaboration (including also the early 
columns of the Genesis Apocryphon). It was obvi- 
ously of considerable religious (and social) signifi- 
cance to the people that preserved it, and its 
elaborations recall the haggadic interpretation of the 
pentateuchal narratives. The codicological relation- 
ship between the Book of Giants and (parts of) 

1 Enoch is uncertain. Nonetheless, the nine ss. of 
this work at Qumran must be taken into considera- 
tion as one assesses the importance of this mythic 
material in the lives of the people who imported, 
copied, and read the texts that were deposited in the 
caves by the Dead Sea. 
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The Rebeltion of the Watchers 


The Conspiracy 


And when the sons of men had multiplied, in those days,? beautiful and comely^ daughters 
were born to them.‘ 2/ And the watchers, the sons of heaven,? saw them and desired 
them.^ And they said to one another, "Come; let us choose for ourselves wives from the 
daughters of men,‘ and let us beget for ourselves children."* 

And Shemihazah, their chief,? said to them, "I fear that you will not want to do* this deed, 


and 


| alone shall be guilty of a great sin.”4 


And they all answered him and said, "Let us all swear? an oath,” and let us all* bind one 
another? with a curse, that nane of us turn back? from this! counsel until we fulfill it and 
do this deed."? 

Then? they all swore together and bound one another? with a curse." 6/ And they were, all 
of them,? two hundred, who descended? in the days of Jared onto the peak of Mount 
Hermon.* And they called the mountain "Hermon" because they swore and bound one 
another with a curse on it. 

And these are the names of their chiefs:? Shemihazah —this one was their leader; Arteqoph, 
second to him; Remashel, third to him; Kokabel, fourth to him; <Armumahel>, fifth to him; 
Ramel, sixth to him; Daniel, seventh to him; Ziqel, eighth to him; Baragel, ninth to him; 
Asael, tenth to him; Hermani, eleventh to him; Matarel, twelfth to him; Ananel, thirteenth 
to him; Setawel, fourteenth to him; Samshiel, fifteenth to him; Sahriel, sixteenth to him; 

-<Tummiel>, seventeenth to him; Turiel, eighteenth to him; Yamiel, nineteenth to him; 
Yehadiel, twentieth to him. 8/ These are their chiefs of tens.? 
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width for 4QEn? probably indicates that the phrase was 
in that ms. See Milik, Enoch, 164-65, 4QEn® 1 2:2-4. 
beautiful and comely] ópoita koi kadai GE | om. kai 
Ka Aat @ $, perhaps due to hmt. or parablepsis to the 
following kai | Again probable column width of 4QEn® 
supports the long reading. 

to them] € &* | om. 6? | “to the sons of men” $. 

6* €: “the angels, the sons of heaven" (oi &yyeAoı viol 
ovpavob; mala'ekt welud samayat [w. sabe? “sons of men" 
q]) | & S: “the watchers” (ol &ypnyopot; *yr^). Here 
and at 10:7, & reads “watchers” against "angels" of & 
€. For the preferability of “watchers” in these chapters, 
see Excursus: The Watchers and Holy Ones | "Sons of 
heaven" (&* €) is supported by the probable column 
width of 4OEn? (see Milik, Enoch, 164-65, 4QEn? 1 2:2). 
For the expression see comm. on 6:1-2. 

saw - - - them] & €: éQedoavro avtac... kai émedvpn- 
cav aurdg | & &: “desired them and went astray after 
them" (émedvpnoav aurag... kal à menAavijoncav 
oTiaw avTGv) (om. “after them” $). “Saw” reflects Gen 
6:2 and is doubtless original. The second verb in &° 
may be an anticipating paraphrase of 8:2, q.v. 

Come] 6 € | om. 6° &. 

daughters of] € 6 & | om. 8° by hmt. | + "of earth" 
(TNS yc; Pre) Æ &. For this expression, which could 
be original, cf. 9:8. Cf. also 8:1, 2, 4, where reference to 
“the earth" occurs in ®° against & €. 

and - - --- children] 6 € $ | om. 6. 

their chief] € 6 & | om. &*. 

to them] 6^: € | om. &. 

you - - - - do] &^ € | “you will not do” $. 

a great sin] 6% & € gmt(?)uT? 2080 6281 | “this great 
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in those days] & € $ | om. 6° | The proposed column 


sin" € qt? (?) 8. 

And ----- swear] &* €: kai (om. 6?) awexptdnoav 

(+ obv &) av7@ TaVTES kal eLmov (om. k.e. €) 
óuócepev; wa'awseu lotu kwellomu wayebelu (om. gm'T*? 
2080 6281) mahlä namhal | 4QEn* 1 3:1: “and they all 
said to him, ‘Let us s[wear . . .'"] (SP3 7722 77 MAN; 
Milik, Enoch, 150) | $: “and they answered him, ‘Let us 
say...” (wpnyw lh tn’mrt). The text of this passage 
can probably not be settled. The coincidence of &* and 
€™ on the long reading “and said" speaks for its origi- 
nality in 6. & could compromise ®°. Brock (“Frag- 
ment," 630) emends n?mr (“let us say") to mm (“let us 
swear”). But we may have a corruption of u?mrw Pem, 
which would support &. For other examples of a word 
order that interposes the subject between the verbs 
“answered” and “said,” cf. 1 Enoch 21:9 (6€); 22:3 
(GE); 23:4 (€); 24:6-25:2 (BE); 32:6 (€). Although the 
two verbs are sometimes juxtaposed (15:1; 22:7, 9; 
25:3), they are never followed by a nominal subject. 
This may speak against Milik's reconstruction, 

NI [1221 (Enoch, 151 note on lines 1-2). In such a case, 
the coincidence of &* and € here may indicate an origi- 
nal expansionistic rendering into Greek. 

an oath] &^ € | om. &. 

all] & er | om. E"! & S. 

one another] &?* € | om. 9. 

that - - - - back] }}7 7250 qo 169 2m (w^ 1 4QEn? | 
3:1-2 (Milik, Enoch, 150) | “not to turn back from" &° € 
$. 

this] 4OEn? &^* € | om. &. 

until - ---- deed] &?*: péxpiç of av (om. 8°) reAéowper 
QUTHY KAL TOLÝOWUOV TO NE Yu TOUTO (OM. K.T.7.T.T. 
@*) | €: “and let us do this deed" (wanegbarä lazäti gebr) 
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| On the basis of a very fragmentary 732 in 4QEn? 1 
2:8, Milik (Enoch, 15l), following Charles (Eth. Enoch, 13 
n. 2), takes MOL NOWwuEV TO mpó'yuo: ToUTo to be original, 
with TeAéowpev abri]v Kai as a gloss, a classicizing vari- 
ant on it. But the coincidence of & and & argues for 
the originality of the first clause, and the wa (“and”) in 
€ implies the first clause according to Milik's theory. 
Moreover, the fem. @ürnv must refer to the previous 
yvauny and not to the neuter mpa@ypa (“deed”). Thus 
it is not a stylistic variant, but the two clauses describe 
two aspects of the same action: carrying out the coun- 
sel and doing the deed. 

"to him then” &. 

one another] 6™ € | om. &. 

+ év avT@ (lit. “on it”) 6 €, a dittograph from the last 
line of the verse, where it refers to Mount Hermon | 6? 
omits the rest of the verse and the next one by hmt. 

all of them] kwellomu € | “these” (obrot) &^ & | + “in 
number" $, a gloss. 

+ "from the mountain" $, a gloss. 

in----- Hermon] &, supported by 4QEn? in the first 
six words, which are corrupt in €. 

And these - - - Yehadiel] 

1. Shemihazah: rra? 4QEn? 1 3:6; 1 4:1 (8:3) (Milik, 
Enoch, 150, 157). 

2. Arteqoph: FPNIY TS; 4QEn? 1 3:4 (Milik, Enoch, 170) | 
arTapkove & | apadak Kıußpa *| ?arakiba (var.) € | 
-artaqifa, ’arstägifa, ’arstigifa 69:2 €. 

3. Remashel: Sayan 4QEn? 1 3:5 (Milik, Enoch, plate 3, 
as read by Knibb, Enoch, 2:72). Milik (Enoch, 150) reads 
Sram (“burning ashes of God,” on which see comm.), 
but the broken letter, with the tick of a NE/SW line at 
the bottom left, seems to be a Sin rather than a fet. 

4. Kokabel: 9}82213, 782313 4QEn? 1 3:7; 4QEn' 1 2:25 
(Milik, Enoch, 150, 188) | & € appear to presume 
8222. 

5. Oramel: No Aramaic evidence | Opappapn ® | 
Tapın\ 6| tami?el €. These last two appear to be a 
duplication of no. 17. 

6. Ramel: 938997 4QEn? 1 3:7 (Milik, Enoch, 150) | 6* 
€ appear to presume 7RA9. 

7. Daniel: 28°27 4QEn? 1 3:8 (Milik, Enoch, 150). 

8. Zigel: RP", Dept 4QEn? 1 4:3 (8:3), 4QEn* 1 2:26 
(Milik, Enoch, 157, 188) | &* appears to presume 
ONT. 

9. Baragel: "NPI 4QEn? 1 3:8 (Milik, Enoch, 150) | 6% 
appear to reflect 2w'p?23. 

10. Asael: Ssov, ^jND9 4QEn* 1 3:9, 4QEn° 1 2:26 
(Milik, Enoch, 150, 188). 

11. Hermani: 353r 4QEn* 1 2:27 (Milik, Enoch, 188). 
12. Matarel: 78709, ox] 4QEn? 1 3:9, 4Q0En* 1 2:27 
(Milik, Enoch, 150, 188). 6*, though corrupt, appear to 
reflect NIWA. 

13. Ananel: 7X119 4QEn? 1 3:10, 40En' 1 2:27 (Milik, 
Enoch, 150, 188). 
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14. Sétawel: DINO 4QEn* 1 2:27 (Milik, Enoch, 188) | 
davoanA 6, which seems more likely to reflect this 
reconstruction (so also Black, Enoch, 122), than Knibb's 
PNO (“God has hidden,” i.e., protected, Enoch, 2:72). 
15. Shamshiel: NTU 4QEn? 1 3:10, 4QEn* 1 2:28, 
DNW (8:3) 4QEn? 1 4:4 (Milik, Enoch, 150, 188, 157). 
16. Sehariel: 2877 4QEn? 1 3:11, 4QEn“ 1 2:28 (Milik, 
Enoch, 150, 188). 

17. Tummiel: own, wan 4QEn? 1 3:11, 4QEn? 1 1:16 
(Milik, Enoch, 150, 166). 

18. Turiel: om 4QEn? 1 3:12 (Milik, Enoch, 150) | 
evumA 65 | Govind &. 

19. Yamiel: ^P» 4QEn? 1 3:12 (Milik, Enoch, 150), sup- 
ported by twpernd, coupend, yomael && & €. 

20. Yehadiel: 8p 4QEn? 1 1:17 (Milik, Enoch, 166). 
Knibb (Enoch, 2:74-75), followed by Black (Enoch, 
122-23, 234), reads O8” (zehori?él, “light of God” or 
“moon of God”), which appears to be supported by &* 
oapınA and € aräzyäl. Such a reading would support 
yom?él for the previous name and fit the context nicely. 
However, the questionable letters in AP are almost cer- 
tainly a yod and certainly a dalet (see plate VI, frg. d). 
The original reading of this verse is uncertain. €: 
“These are the leaders of their tens" (ellu ?emuntu 
‘abayta “aSartu zPahomu g) | 6°: “These are their ten 
leaders" (ovTot eloıv apxai [txt.: APXE] aurav oL 
déxa) | om. &* | 4QEn? 1 3:13: JO» 7222 MR POS with 
HIN written over the first 3% and a final nun written 
under it (Milik, Enoch, plate III). 4QEn? 1 2:17a appears 
to have TN with joy 7227 IDN written above the line 
and before PR (ibid., plate VI and p. 166), but the 
fragments are tiny and the reading is uncertain. Black 
(Enoch, 123) reconstructs the original 2: 3% TUN TR 
npor (“These are their dekadarchs”), which was cor- 
rected to 1o» 33m 7127 Ps TOR (“These are leaders 
and leaders of their tens”). He finds his original con- 
firmed by a slight emendation of @? (0.€.a.a.0. dexa- 
dapxae ), which, however, misreads the Ms. of 6? (his 
transcription té6exakatt wrongly assimilates the con- 
junction «at from the next clause (“And they took”). 
Radermacher (Henoch, 34) emends 0.€.0.a. ot «éni» 
6éxa (“These are their dekadarchs”). For a discussion 
see Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.1 on 4QEn? 1 iii.13. 
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This section corresponds to Gen 6:1-2. The biblical pas- 
sage is paraphrased in vv 1-2 and is expanded through 
dialogue in vv 3-4 and a narrative conclusion in vv 5-6. 
Two factors are operative in this process. First, an event 
that the Bible narrates without critical comments is here 
described as a deliberate sin, the result of a conscious 
conspiracy sealed by an oath. In the context of the 
whole narrative, this section foreshadows what is to 
come. One knows at the beginning how the story must 
end. Its consequences will be disastrous for all con- 
cerned. Second, vv 5-6 locate the story in time and space 
by means of wordplays. 

E 1-2 Verse 1 follows Gen 6:1 quite closely. Untranslated 
above is &'m (4QEn? 1 2:2; Milik, Enoch, 165; cf. 6 kar 
€yévero, “and it came to pass"), found also in fll. The 
paraphrase drops the biblical “began to" and “on the 
face of the earth," and in the place of the latter adds “in 
those days," a biblical cliché. The description of the 
women is drawn into this sentence from the following 
one (Gen 6:2), and the single adjective is doubled. For 
the double expression, cf. Gen 39:6; Cant 1:16; 6:4. The 
present formulation appears to be known in Ua Gen 
6:1, where TaY (= 4QEn? 1 2:3; Milik, Enoch, 165) 
occurs in the first sentence, and in Mss. 58 76 346 319 of 
Gen 6:1 LXX, where parat Kai ko Aat are added to the 
end of the verse. 

For "sons of God" (Gen 6:2) 1 Enoch 6:2a reads *sons 
of heaven" (cf. also 13:8; 14:3), a typical circumlocution.! 
Cf. 1QS 4:22; 11:7-8; 1OH 11(3):22 and frg. 2:10.? To 
this title is prefaced “the watchers” (so also 14:3). On 
this angelic title see Excursus: The Watchers and Holy 
Ones. Here and elsewhere in these chapters (cf. 10:7, 
15), the additional substantive “and holy one(s)” is 
dropped with reference to the rebel watchers (cf. also 
12:4; 13:10; 14:1, 3; 16:2, but note 15:4 and 15:9). What- 
ever may have been the later Jewish and Christian inter- 
pretations of “sons of God” in Genesis 6,° here, and 
most explicitly in chaps. 12-16, they are identified as 
heavenly beings. 


The most significant addition to Gen 6:2 in 1 Enoch 
6:2a is the clause “and they desired them.” The verb 
EmuBupetv seems to have the pejorative meaning “to lust 
after.” Since this desire and its fulfillment are outlawed, 
as the context will indicate, the use of this verb intro- 
duces the motif of sin. 

Verse 2b develops from Gen 6:2b, the precise counter- 
part of which is in 1 Enoch 7:1. Here a dramatic dialogue 
is begun that will culminate in the oath and conspiracy 
(vv 3-6). The action implied in Gen 6:2 is spelled out step 
by step. The verb “to choose,” subordinate in Gen 6:2, 
here governs its own clause. To the sin of the watchers' 
lust is added their intention both to marry (see comm. on 
7:1) and to beget children. The heaven/earth distinction 
explicated in chap. 15 (see comm. on 15:4-7a) may be 
implied in the reading of 6&5, "the daughters of the men 
of earth" (see textual n. d). The initial interjection 
"Come," whether or not it is original (textual n. c), is a 
typical introduction to proposals of conspiracy. Cf. Gen 
11:344; 37:20, 27; Exod 1:10; Wis 2:6. 

m 3 Perhaps the author intends in the name Shemihazah 
the ironic fact that God will see the watchers' sin. On 
the name, see comm. on 6:7. Here and in 6:7; 8:3; 9:7; 
10:11; and 4QGiants* 8:5, Shemihazah is depicted as 
the chieftain of the watchers. For the development of 
the tradition in a direction that de-emphasizes Shemi- 
hazah and raises Asael to prominence, see comm. on 
8:1-2. 

Shemihazah's statement is the only reference to an 
individual in these verses and suggests that the idea is 
his, although the previous verse already indicates a 
group decision. What does he hope to accomplish by 
seeking the safety of numbers? Does he suppose that 
God would not act to punish so many? Is he plotting to 
overthrow God? Does he fear that his companions will 
abandon the plot and leave him alone guilty? 

With this verse the sinful character of the proposed 
deed is explicit, as is the watchers' consciousness of this 
fact. Sin is here construed as a debt: öpeıA&rng 


1 For rabbinic passages using “heaven” for “God,” see 
Str-B 1:862-65. For earlier usage see 1 Macc 3:50, 
60; 4:10, 40; 9:46; 12:15; Mark 11:30f.; Luke 15:18; 


Matt passim. 


der, “The Targumim and Early Exegesis of ‘Sons of 
God’ in Genesis 6," JJS 23 (1972) 60-71. On Chris- 
tian interpretation, see Adler, Time Immemorial, 
113-31. 


2 On these and similar passages see Nickelsburg, Res- 


urrection, 60 n. 37. 


3 For the Jewish interpretations see Philip S. Alexan- 
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Auapriag peyaAng, lit. “a debtor of a great sin" (cf. 
Polycarp Phil. 6:1 for the construction). The idea of sin 
as debt is a developing concept in postbiblical Jewish 
writings and in the NT.* Consonant with the idea here is 
the reference to forgiveness in 12:5. In biblical and post- 
biblical usage, "great sin” (777) kur; cf. 33 295, Ps 19:14 
[13]; 1QH 11[3]:21) describes adultery (Gen 20:9; cf. 
Gen 39:9, 7771 799) or incest (T. Reub. 1:10; T. Jud. 14:3, 
5; cf. Jub. 41:25), idolatry (Exod 32:21, 30, 31; 2 Kgs 
17:21; 1 Enoch 104:9), and perhaps murder (T. Gad 6:2- 
5). When it becomes a technical term for the three “car- 
dinal sins" mentioned in later rabbinic literature is 
uncertain." Here the “great sin” is sexual relations 
between forbidden degrees, i.e., between species. 
E 4-6 These verses are tied together by the theme of 
oath and anathema and the triple occurrence of the pair 
of verbs denoting these. Having decided to execute the 
deed, the watchers formalize the conspiracy with an 
oath that is sealed with sanctions against anyone who 
reneges. For the idea and the terminology employed 
here, cf. Acts 23:12-14 (cf. also the Gospel of the Hebrews 
cited in Jerome De viris illustribus 2; 1 Sam 14:24-30).6 
Different from the usual formulation, the oath here does 
not require some form of abstinence; indeed, it seals the 
intention for sexual activity. There is perhaps an 
intended irony in the idea of the watchers binding them- 
selves with a curse. By avoiding that curse (i.e., by carry- 
ing out the deed), they fall under the terrible curse of 
God's eternal punishment. With the taking of the oath, 
the watchers have agreed to a deliberate act of rebellion 
against God, and our text has moved far beyond its bibli- 
cal prototype. 

The two wordplays in v 6 link the actions of the 
watchers with a pair of proper nouns,’ thus giving the 
story a temporal and geographical setting. The first 


4 Cf F.Hauck, “ogetAw,” TDNT 5 (1967) 562-63, 
565. Cf. also the targumic renderings of "great sin" 


in the passages cited in the comm. 


5 On the term see Solomon Schechter, Aspects of Rab- 10 
binic Theology (repr. New York: Schocken, 1961) 


222-27; Moore, Judaism, 1:466-67. 


6 Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus 11 


wordplay is an implicit etymologizing possible in 
Hebrew (77 "i3 11?) but not in Aramaic, where the 
word for “descend” is nm. The precise point of compari- 
son in the wordplay is disputed. A reference to the name 
of Enoch's father, Jared (17), seems the best explana- 
tion, not least because it is explicit in some of the earli- 
est ancient interpretations of this text (Jub. 4:15; 

1 Enoch 106:13; 1QapGen 3:3).8 Milik suggests that the 
date of the descent fits better with the Enoch-Irad 
sequence of the Cainite genealogy (Gen 4:18), arguing 
that the fall of the watchers took place after Enoch's 
removal to paradise (12:1-4).? While this date appears to 
be correct for the Apocalypse of Weeks (1 Enoch 93:3-4), 
it cannot be verified for chaps. 12-16, and it does not fit 
the sequence in chaps. 86-88. Lipiriski finds an allusion 
to the ritual of hydrophory, descending to draw water 
for a libation.!? The suggestion is ingenious, but his 
extratextual evidence finds no corroboration in the text 
apart from the disputed word itself. 

The second wordplay is an explicit and typical etymol- 
ogizing on the name of Mount Hermon (cf. Gen 4:17; 
28:10-19; 31:46-49), possible in both Hebrew and Ara- 
maic. The mutual anathematizing of the watchers (for 
the verb DM see 4QEn? 1 3:3; Milik, Enoch, 150) explains 
the name of the mountain on which it took place (JAN). 
The long history of religious activity in the environs of 
Hermon is well documented. See Excursus: Sacred 
Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16. It seems quite likely that 
the association of this old tradition with Mount Hermon 
gave rise to this particular element in the narrative. 

That the first wordplay is possible only in Hebrew 
need not indicate that this tradition was composed in 
that language.!! The association of these events with the 
time of Jared is natural enough. For a skilled author, 


1:102-3), and the parallel passages are cited by Dill- 
mann (Henoch, 92-93) and Charles (Enoch, 15). 
9  Milik, Enoch, 31. 
Edward Lipiriski, "El's Abode: Mythological Tradi- 
tions Related to Mount Hermon and to the Moun- 
tains of Armenia," OLP 2 (1971) 29-30. 
Milik, Enoch, 214. 


(3d ed.; New York: Scribner's, 1966) 211-16. 
7 Joseph Hallevi, “Recherches sur la langue de la 
rédaction primitive du livre d'Énoch," JA 6/9 


(1867) 356-57. 


8  Enoch's father is mentioned by Hoffmann (Henoch, 
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who could think in Hebrew while writing in Aramaic, 
the wordplay would be difficult to bypass. 

Another text about the curse on Mount Hermon, 
which Syncellus preserves and ascribes to the Book of 
the Watchers, may have derived from the Book of 
Giants.” 

W 7-8 The account of the conspiracy concludes with a list 
of its ringleaders, twenty heads of groups of ten. The list 
is framed by a superscription and subscription as is the 
case in the onomasticon of archangels in chap. 20. 
There is nothing in the present text to indicate that the 
list is a secondary addition to the story. It is true that 
nine of the names appear in chap. 8 in connection with 
the secondary motif of revelation (see comm. on 7:1). 

The present list, with its superscription and subscrip- 
tion, appears again in 69:1-3, where it is followed in 69:4- 
13 by another list that corresponds to chap. 8. This 
reflection of the double tradition that includes the reve- 
latory activity of the watchers indicates that chap. 69 is 
secondary to the present text, even though it may pre- 
serve some of the names better than 6:7 6 €, 

As is often the case with proper names, the onomasti- 
con in 6:7 has been badly corrupted in 6** €. However, 
the imaginative emendations by the commentators since 
Hoffmann have largely been outdated by the publication 
of 9*^c on the basis of which it is now possible to iden- 
tify with considerable certainty the original form of all 
but one of the names. Since the textual evidence for 4 6 
€ has been presented in convenient and detailed form 
by Milik, Black, and especially Knibb,'? the discussion 
and textual notes here will refer only to relevant and dis- 
puted matters. 

Of the nineteen names that are preserved or can be 
reconstructed with some certainty, sixteen are com- 
pounds with Os (Zl, “God”): nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 


12 For the text and a translation and discussion, see 


Milik, Enoch, 317-19. 


13 Ibid., 152-56; Black, Enoch, 118-24; Knibb, Enoch, 


2:69-72. 


14  Milik, Enoch, 29; Knibb, Enoch, 2:70; Black, Enoch, 


123. 
15  Knibb, Enoch, 2:70. 
16 Sokoloff, “Notes,” 207. 


17 Black (Enoch, 119), who cites Martin Noth, Die 
israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemein- 
semitischen Namengebung (BWANT 3/10; Stuttgart: 


Kohlhammer, 1928) 33-34. 
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13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. The three remaining 
names (1, 2, 11) can perhaps be explained in the context 
of the story, as the others can be. 

Of the sixteen compounds with Y}, two indicate func- 
tions of God: judge and creator (7, 10). Thirteen of the 
remaining fourteen ?z] compounds are linked in their 
first element with astronomical, meteorological, and 
geographical phenomena.'* The names are of obvious 
relevance in the Enochic tradition with its interest in cos- 
mology and astronomy and its frequent association of 
the elements and the angels in charge of them. 

Knibb has indicated three different kinds of mean- 
ings for these names.!5 For example, 2N'ÜBDO may be 
translated “God is my sun,” “God is sun,” or “sun of 
God.” The first of these meanings, which is accepted by 
Sokoloff,!® understands the yod at the end of the first 
element as a first person singular suffix. Such a meaning 
is also possible for the names where no yod appears in 
the preserved £; the presence of an i vowel in 6 in such 
cases (nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 12) indicates either that a yod stood 
in the text that was translated, or that the translator pre- 
sumed a defective vowel by analogy with the names that 
had the yod. For the second set of meanings Knibb gives 
no explanation. The third type of meaning, which is 
espoused by Black, posits a so-called yod compaginis, said 
to be the remnant of an old case ending that denoted a 
genitival relationship." In his judicious discussion of 
malki-sedeq, Fitzmyer contests the presence of such a yod 
in proper names and argues that the yod indicates the 
first person singular suffix in all cases.!* Indeed, the 
many names adduced by him lend themselves to such a 
translation, for their first element contains nouns that 
can understandably be attributed to the Deity: *king," 
“father,” “brother,” “god,” “kinsman,” “protection.” 


18 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “‘Now this Melchizedek . . .' 
(Heb 7:1),” in Essays on the Semitic Background of the 
New Testament (London: Chapman, 1971; repr. 
SBLSBS 5; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1974) 
229-30. The idea of the yod compaginis is discussed 
in the standard Hebrew grammars but is rejected by 
Hans Bauer, "Semitische Sprachprobleme," ZDMG 
68 (1914) 597-99; see also Hans Bauer and Pontus 
Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebräischen 
Sprache des Alten Testaments (repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 
1962) 525-27. See, however, Paul Joüon and T. 


In the present text, where the nouns denote various 
cosmic elements, this interpretation is problematic. A 
meaning such as “God is my shooting star” hardly makes 
sense. For this reason I suggest a genitival construction, 
which can be documented in the Greco-Roman period, 
where, for example, the yod in malki-sedeq is read as a 
sign of the genitive and the name is imitated in malki- 
resa‘ (surely “king of wickedness”).!? Alternatively, the 
names in the present text can be read as imitations of 
the old morphology with no specific translation in 
mind, or one might read ?2l to refer to the angel, i.e., 
"the angel in charge of x." The names without the yod 
can be read as defective forms or as simple constructs. 
My transliterations indicate an 2 vowel where the yod is 
present in @.?° 

1. mrag (Semihazah, "My name has seen"). The refer- 
ence is to the name of “my” God.?! The angelic name 
may be an ironic anticipation of the motif of God's see- 
ing the sins committed on earth (9:1, 5, 11), a motif 
picked up from Gen 6:5, 12. In the very name that the 
angelic chieftain bears is the recognition that his sin will 
be found out. 

The juxtaposition of this name and the second name, 
however, suggests a heaven/earth pairing, which corre- 
sponds to similar pairs or groups elsewhere in the ono- 
masticon and which may indicate an alternative meaning 
and vocalization for 1%, viz., Xémayyahdzàáh, Semay- 
hazah (“Heaven has seen"). For “heaven” as a circum- 
locution for God, see the one-for-one replacement in the 
interpretation of Gen 6:1 at 1 Enoch 6:2 and cf. the pas- 
sages cited in comm. on 6:1-2 and n. 1 above. There are 
two difficulties in positing that such a vocalization was 
original. (a) As the names cited by Fitzmyer indicate, the 
yod at the end of the first element is usually a first per- 
son singular suffix.?? (b) With this meaning one would 


Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (2 vols.; 22 
SubBi 14; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1970) 1:282. 
19 See Fitzmyer, “Now this Melchizedek,” 230-3]; 


Kobelski, Melchizedeh, 56. 


20 Black (Enoch, 119 n. 1) claims that the yod was not 23 
pronounced in any of the names in the onomasti- 24 


con. 


2] For this vocalization and translation, see Milik, 
Enoch, 152; Knibb, Enoch, 2:67-68. According to 
Black (Enoch, 119), the reference was originally to 
the god Esmun. Concerning this, he cites Noth, 25 


Personennamen, 123-26. 


expect one of the following spellings: TINAY or mnc. 
The dropping of an ?alep is not to be expected, and the 
assimilation of a nun with the following het would be 
unusual. Nonetheless, the heaven/earth juxtaposition in 
the first two names is striking. Given the number of 
wordplays in the Aramaic text of 1 Enoch (see Introduc- 
tion 83.3.2.2), it is not unlikely that the person compos- 
ing this onomasticon took a name originally meaning 
one thing (“My name has seen”) and played with the 
consonants by juxtaposing a name that suggested 
another meaning (“Heaven has seen”), one quite conso- 
nant with this text’s use of the noun “heaven”. The func- 
tion of this angel is mentioned in 8:3. 

2. APN Ss (ar“tögop). Milik translates “the earth is 
power.”?? The expression is obscure. A more nuanced 
meaning of PN is suggested by later Aramaic usage in 
the Targumim, where this noun translates words denot- 
ing a variety of fortifications: C Judg 6:26, for M màá*óz 
(“refuge”); Judg 9:37, for M tabbür (“high place"); Jer 
10:17 and Zech 9:3, for M mäsör (“entrenchment”). 
Hence one might translate here ^Earth is a strong- 
hold."?* This would offer an interesting foil to the previ- 
ous name: Heaven may see what we do, but Earth will 
provide a defensible fortress against Heaven's wrath. To 
this wrath there could be a reference in the next name. 
The second angel's function is mentioned in 8:3. 

3. sn (remas?el, “evening of God,” an appropriate 
name before the next one). Alternatively, one might 
read with Milik 80nn (rampel, possibly “burning ashes of 
God"; see n. a). This translation and its interpretation 
are uncertain, but if correct the name could refer to 
“the volcanic activities of the earth's crust."?* Such a 
reference is reminiscent of a theophanic text like Ps 
18:8-20 (7-19), where divine judgment and wrath are 
associated with imagery descriptive of lightning storm 


See Fitzmyer, *Now this Melchizedek," 229-30. The 
name type here does, however, differ from 
Fitzmyer's examples. Here the first element is 
theophoric and is followed by a verb. 

Milik, Enoch, 155. 

Cf. 1QapGen 22:31, which describes God as 190 
and PN, as well as "shield . . . and buckler." One 
might posit a consistent imagery, first to a building 
"foundation and fortress," and then to the imple- 
ments of war. 

Milik, Enoch, 155, who is followed by Black, Enoch, 
119-20. 
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and volcanic activity.?? In such a case, as with the first 
name, there is again a recognition of God's activity as 
judge. 

4. 582212 (kékab?él, “star of God”). This is the first of 
a number of names that compound ’é/ with reference to 
one kind of heavenly body.?? This angel's function is 
mentioned in 8:3. 

5. Of all the angelic names, textual evidence makes 
this one the most difficult to reconstruct. Two different 
emendations of &® OPAMMAMH, both borrowing a 
final / from €? M, suggest two possible reconstructions. 
Best fitting the contextual references to the "star of 
God," the "shooting star of God," and the "lightning of 
God" (nos. 4, 8, 9) is Dillmann's suggestion, 28278 
(oräm’el, “God is their light”).?8 The emendation posits 
three dittographic letters and possibly the only Hebrew 
name in the list (see no. 10). A second emendation is 
Oe nma (Carmümanh ?el, “God is prudence”), which 
posits a metathesis and allows one to retain two of the 
mus as original.” The name might foreshadow the sev- 
enth name. 

6. Away (ra“m?el, “thunder of God”). This name will 
be matched by n. 9. The association with theophany is 
reminiscent of one interpretation of n. 3 above. 

7. RIT (daniël, “God is my judge”). Milik identifies 
this angel with the sage Dan’el in Ezek 14:14, 20; 28:3; 
notes that Enoch married the daughter of Dan’el accord- 
ing to Jub. 4:20; and connects this with the fact that the 
angel occupies the same position on this list as Enoch 


does in the list of antediluvian patriarchs.? Although 
the names are the same, these speculations are uncer- 
tain. In context the name is one more reference to God's 
function as judge. This irony could explain its place in 
the list. 

8. op" (zig? el, “shooting star of God"). For this mean- 
ing of RP"! see comm. on 14:8. His function is mentioned 
in 8:3. 

9. onp73 (barag ël, “lightning of God”). The name 
pairs with no. 6 on the list and is a natural sequel to no. 
8. His function is described in 8:3. According to 6Q8 1, 
a Ms. of the Book of Giants, Baraq?el is the father of the 
giant Mahawai.?! 

10. Riy (<as@ el, “God has made"). This name, which 
occurs several times in the Hebrew Bible for other per- 
sons, designates God's creative activity.?? In 8:3 it may 
refer to that angel's function as fabricator. In that text 
the angel is identified as an archdemon derived from 
another tradition (see comm. on 8:3). Whether that 
identification has influenced this angel's place as no. 10 
on this list is uncertain. In later traditions, and at various 
points in the Ms. tradition of 1 Enoch, he has come to be 
identified with Azazel in Leviticus 16 (see comm. on 8:3). 

11.^xYn (hermäni,?? “the one of Hermon”). Whatever 
the origins of this name and of the name of Mount Her- 
mon,’* in context the present angelic name is surely 
related to the story’s setting on the mountain. For this 
angel’s function, cf. 8:3. 
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26 


27 


28 


20 


For the presence of volcanic imagery in the account 
of the Sinai theophany in Exod 19:10-15, which tra- 
dition is doubtless reflected in Psalm 18, see Martin 
Noth, Exodus (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1962) 159-60. 

Pace Black (Enoch, 120), who cites Isa 14:13 
(2872275, “the stars of ’El”), where the pl., a 
remnant from the old Canaanite myth, suggests a 
generic meaning. 

Dillmann, Henoch, 94. Black (Enoch, 120) suggests 
?ur'el, but this ignores the m common to 6*, &?, and 
€. 

For the Aram. noun A», cf. 4QMess ar 1:1 
(where it is an attribute of the Elect One) and the 
discussions by Jean Starcky, “Un texte messianique 
araméen de la grotte 4 de Qumran,” in Ecole des 
langues orientales anciennes de l'Institut Catholique de 
Paris: Mémorial du cinquantenaire 1914-1964 
(Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris 10; Paris: 


30 
31 


32 


33 


34 


Bloud et Gay, 1964) 57; and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
“The Aramaic ‘Elect of God’ Text from Qumran,” 
CBQ 27 (1965) 364; repr. in idem, Essays, 149. 

Milik, Enoch, 29. 

See Milik (Enoch, 300), who cites Henning's identifi- 
cation of this same angel in the Manichaean version 
of the Book of Giants. 

Cf. 2 Sam 2:18-32; 3:27-30; 23:24; 2 Chr 17:8; 31:13; 
Ezra 10:15, where it is written in its full Heb. form, 
ONTON. According to Milik (Enoch, 156), the name 
need not be considered as Hebrew, since it occurs 
elsewhere in Phoenician and Aramaic anthropon- 
omy. This may have some bearing on the recon- 
struction of the name in no. 5. 

Accepting the vocalization of Sokoloff (*Notes," 
207) over that of Milik, Enoch, 153. 

See Black, Enoch, 122. 


12. 80 (matarél, “rain of God"). This is the first of 
a group of three angelic names denoting related meteo- 
rological elements. For all three combined in a descrip- 
tion of the winter or rainy season, cf. 2:3—3:1. 

13. DRIV (fánám?el, “cloud of God"). 

14. Sino (sétaw’ él, “winter of God”). 

15. Owwinw (Samsi?él, “sun of God”). Following upon 
three names denoting the dark, rainy season, this is the 
first of a pair of names related to the great light-giving 
bodies. For the function of this angel, see 8:3. 

16. As’ (Sahri?él, “moon of God"). For this angel’s 
function, cf. 8:3. 

17. own (tumm? él, “perfection of God”). Perhaps 
this is a reference to the perfection of God's creation. 

18. ow (tir? él, “mountain of God"). This is one of 
the few names referring to a geographic phenomenon. 

19. wt (yam? el or yom? el, “sea of God" or “day of 
God"). 6° € accept the latter vocalization, but after no. 
18, a geographical connotation seems preferable.” 

20. 787777 (yéhaddi? él, “God will guide"). 

Two overall patterns are noteworthy among the 
angelic names. First, according to the interpretation 
above, several names emphasize God's judicial activity. 
The conspiracy is carried out in spite of the awareness 
that God judges those who oppose him. It is an act of 
deliberate rebellion carried out with full knowledge of 
the consequences (cf. 6:2-4). 


35 Thus Milik, Enoch, 156. 


Second, the names help to identify the conspirators 
and give some sense of the authority and the scope of 
the conspiracy. The names suggest that the chiefs are 
high angels in charge of the orderly functioning of the 
heavenly and earthly phenomena: in heaven, not Uriel to 
be sure, but the angels over sun, moon, stars, shooting 
stars, thunder, and lightning; on earth, the angels in 
charge of sea and mountains, as well as the crucial rainy 
season and its clouds and rain. At the same time, the list 
lacks names associated with many other cosmic, meteo- 
rological, and geographic phenomena, and the total of 
two hundred angels is a small part of the thousands that 
a text such as 82:4-20 associates with the stars alone. 

The precise denotation of the term ]3^ in v 8 is uncer- 
tain. The division of the two hundred watchers into 
groups of ten reflects Israelite practice from early bibli- 
cal times to the Second Temple period.?® According to 
Black's interpretation (see textual n. 8a), it refers to the 
watchers' functions both as archangels and as heads of 
ten in the conspiracy, but the text is uncertain. Whether 
there are any military connotations in the arrangement 
here is uncertain, although the lack of reference to 
fifties and hundreds is noteworthy. 


36 See the discussion by Yigael Yadin, The Scroll of the 
War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1962) 59-61. 
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The Rebellion of the Watchers 


The Deed and Its Results 


These and all the others with them? took for themselves wives from among them such as 
they chose.” And they began to gu in to them, and‘ to defile themselves‘ through them, 
and to teach them sorcery and charms, and to reveal to them the cutting of roots and 
plants.* 

And they conceived from them and? bore to them? great giants. And the giants begat 
Nephilim, and to the Nephilim were born tElioudt. And they were growing in accordance 
with their greatness.* 

They werz devouring the labor of all the sons of men,? and? men were not able to supply 
them. 4/ And the giants began to kill men and to devour them.? 5/ And they began to sin 
against the birds and beasts and creeping things and the fish,? and to devour nna 
another's flesh. And they drank the blood. 

Then the earth brought accusation against the lawless ones.* 


la 
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These ----- them] om. “with them” &* | om. “these” € 
| om. the whole phrase &° | The length of the line in 
4QEn? 1 3:13 (Milik, Enoch, 150) requires the phrase. 
For Milik's 33T, one may read ]yT^À(m, which is 
supported by € mesléhomu. (Cf. also 10:11.) In any case. 
the comparatively small size of the script of the word 
above on this fragment (MDWN) suggests caution about 
placing the fragment (as Milik does) so that this word is 
on a line rather than a supralinear addition. In the 
place of “with them,” &* adds a chronological note, "in 
the 1170th year of the world" (ev 76 x.AcoorG 
ékaTooTG EBSop.nKOOTH ETEL TOD kóapuov). See also n. d. 
Such chronological additions are typical in Syncellus's 
chronography (see Adler, Time Immemorial, 179-80). 
took - -- -- chose] All the texts differ. 4QEn?: 22 15 pw 
ma 7^9 (“wives from all that they chose") | 6*: (+ kat 
€) ÉAa gov éavrotg yvvatkag (+ Exaotoc avTav é$- 
cAé£avro éavrotc yvvatkac 6’) (“[And] they took for 
themselves wives; [* each of them chose for themselves 
wives]”) | €: wanas?u lomu ?anesta waharayu kwellu lala 
resu ’ahata (“And they took for themselves wives, and 
each one chose one for himself"). The first half of & € 
& (om. “and”) agrees precisely with Gen 6:2 and Jub. 
5:1. The second half of A agrees precisely with the 
Bible and Jub. 5:1. Thus the line must have originally 
read like the biblical text. &? and € are in agreement 
(except the final “wives,” for which € has “one”) and 
appear to indicate a corruption from €x maowv (“from 
all” = 25 15, A) to Exaaroc aurav. & may have dropped 
the second half by hmt. (yuvatkac) or because it 
seemed repetitious. This is the first of several short 
readings. Cf. nn. c, e, and v 2, nn. a, c. 

to go --- and] This biblical phrase is missing in &*. Line 
length in 4OEn? 1 3:14 requires it. 

For “defile” (uıaiveodar), € reads “mingle” (tadam- 
maru = pei yveodar). &* are also supported by 12:4; 
15:3 | &*: + “until the flood" (Ews Tot kaTtaxAvopod); 
cf. n. a. 

and to teach - - - - - plants] In these two clauses, & and € 
have finite verbs. For the first of these 4QEn? 1 3:15 


2a 


has an infinitive (759871), which by analogy is here car- 
ried into the next clause. So also Milik, Enoch, 150. &° 
omits the second clause and places the first clause (also 
with a finite verb) at the end of v 2, adding to it “and 
their wives" because of the placement of the clause. 
conceived - - and] Text follows 4QEn? 1 3:16 (Milik, 
Enoch, 150), . . . 1 779 102 im vm | om. "from them” 6? 
€ | om. the clause 6°. 

to them] @ | om. 6° € | Lacuna in 4QEn*. Phrase is 
supported by Gen 6:2 and Jub. 5:1 | * "three kinds. 
First" &*. The women do not bear three kinds, however; 
each kind begets the next. 

And the giants - - - - - greatness] Text follows 6°: oi de 
yiyavreg érékvoaav vaqnActp, koi Toç vapnkeiu 
Eyevvndnoav éAcovó. koi Hoav ab£avóuevot kara THV 
neyakeıornra abTGV | €? € om. the first sentence and 
give the giants' height in the place of the second: *of 
3000 cubits” (Ex mnx@v TpLoxıAlwv); “and their stature 
was 300 cubits each" (wagomomu baba 300 ba?emat) | 
Milik (Enoch, 150, 157) reconstructs &: “And they... 
ba[re giants three thousand cubits high who] were born 
(and multiplied) on the earth [according to the kind of 
their childhood . . .]" rE»w nnn» pan rz mien 
[pna parma jams) pow bp poop wm DT TION. 
The extant Aramaic text is taken from 4QEn? 1 

3:16-17, except for nmm» (*according to their 
kind”), which Milik reconstructs from 4QEn? 1 2:21, 
frg. h qms, Enoch, 166). He reconstructs the first 
sentence by retroverting ®° €, and his second sentence 
follows somewhat 6°. The procedure is highly question- 
able. The word DIMT, which is drawn from a frag- 
ment so small that its placement is uncertain (so even 
Milik, Enoch, 157), has no counterpart in &, 6°, or €. 
Further, in dismissing the first sentence in &°, he must 
maintain that it is a borrowing from Jub. 7:22 (Enoch, 
157), a dubious assumption (see comm. on v 2). More- 
over, he fails to note that Pros NT corresponds to 
Eyevvndnoav in &&. The expression TYIN 7» (“upon 
the earth") very possibly corresponds to Gen 6:4, *The 
Nephilim were on the earth in those days" (17 0517 
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Introduction 


Bm O°" YNI); however, the precise nature of the 
paraphrase has been lost. Perhaps the phrase dropped 
out of &° due to a confusion between it and whatever 
word is now represented by the corrupt eALovö. See 
comm. on v 2. The reading of 6* € may be a gloss on 
the reading in €&&, which then subsequently dropped 
out. Vv 3, 5-6 are totally missing in ®°, and v 4 is briefly 
paraphrased after 8:3. See n. a on v 4. 

the labor - - - - - men] Text follows 4QEn? 1 3:18 (Milik, 
Enoch, 150): NOIR 12 72 Say | 6°: "the labors of men" 
(roc kómovc TGV àvOpó mov) | €: “all the labors of 
men" (kwello dämä sab’). kwello (“all”) quite possibly 
reflects the 25 of &, which could have dropped from 6? 
*&* by hmt. (mavrwv viðv TOv) and have been mis- 
placed in €. Note also €7°°°: kwellomu dämä sal’, indicat- 
ing that “all” modifies a pl. noun; and €: dama kwellu 
sab’ (“the labor of all men"). For the regular tendency 
of & to translate “sons of men” as “men,” see Larson, 
“Translation,” 8 3.2.1 on 4QEn? 1 iii.18. 

871 4QEn? 1 3:18 | &? oç óé (“and when") was cor- 
rupted to dare in *6&* ("eska €); see Charles, Enoch, 18. 
And the giants - - - - - them] 4QEn? 1 3:18-19: PW 
NORD Top, following Sokoloff and Beyer (see Lar- 
son, “Translation,” loc. cit.) rather than Milik (Enoch, 
150), who reads "UP (“conspired”) | 6*: oi yiyavres 
éróAumaav èt avTovs Kai karea0Loaav Toc vpo- 
movg (“the giants grew bold against them and devoured 
men") | €: watamaytu ra‘ayet la‘lehomu wayebelleewwomu 
lasabe (“and the giants turned against them and 


5a 


6a 


devoured men"). The reading “began” is supported by 
G (7jo£avTo ol Yiyavres korreatíeu TAS odpkac TÖV 
avdpatwv [“the giants began to devour the flesh of 
men"]), which has placed the verse after 8:3 and pref- 
aced it with “after these things” (uera de rara). The 
differences between € 6 and @ &* are difficult to 
explain. Perhaps “6* reflects a form of arpégo (“turn”), 
which was a corruption of a form of opa{w (“slaugh- 
ter”). 

And they - - - fish] & € | om. 6° | 4QEn? 1 3:20-21 had 
a longer text, which Milik (Enoch, 150) reconstructs as 
follows: rr "1 TUN moms non ni» 2» baip nb 

nm cn mim meam n»w 5» (“against all birds and 
[beast]s of [the] earth [and reptiles that creep upon the 
earth and (creatures) in the waters and in] heaven and the 
fish of the sea"). The reference to the earth and the sea 
support the rest of the substance of his reconstruction, 
which in general reflects the language of Genesis 1 
(thus my italics). But the reading "[and in] heaven" is 
not certain and could be out of place (note that "fish of 
the sea" had been dropped and added later). 

This line is attested by 6* € and by 4QEn? 1 2:25 (Milik, 
Enoch, 166), which appears to add at the end "for all 
that was done on it” (AVM man Da 2»). It is omit- 
ted by 6°, which has a different order, with the equiva- 
lent of 7:5-6 in very compressed form after 8:3, thus 
making an easier transition to 8:4. 


7, 11-12, all flesh (the human race and the animal king- 


dom) perpetrates the wickedness and violence that 


Having concluded their conspiracy, the watchers put 
their plot into action, and its inevitable results follow. 
They marry and beget children in their own rebellious 
image. These giants devastate the creation. As in chap. 
6, the paraphrase of Genesis 6 interpolates and empha- 
sizes the idea of the watchers' sin. Through their inter- 
course with their wives, they defile themselves. In a 
similar vein, but secondary to the original Shemihazah 
story, they reveal forbidden secrets to their wives. The 
revision of Genesis also emphasizes the disastrous 
results of the watchers' sin. The giants, mentioned in 
neutral and perhaps admiring terms in Gen 6:4, are here 
depicted as brutal, violent, and cannibalistic. In Gen 6:5- 


brought on the flood, but the giants are not mentioned 
in this connection. 1 Enoch 7 singles out the giants as 
the ones who have desolated the earth; in addition, they 
have victimized humankind, the birds, beasts, creeping 
things, and fish. This important shift in focus will con- 
tinue to govern the narrative in chaps. 9-10. 

E 1 This section begins with a paraphrase of Gen 6:2b + 
4bc. The opening phrase indicates that the rebel angels 
include both the chieftains named in 6:7 and their 180 
subordinates, the two hundred mentioned in 6:6. The 
remainder of the sentence follows Gen 6:2b verbatim. 
The idiom denotes marriage (cf. Gen 4:19).! 


1 See Franz Delitzsch, A New Commentary on Genesis (2 


vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1888) 1:225. 
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The paraphrase skips to Gen 6:4b. The verb “began 
to” is inserted from Gen 6:1, the counterpart of 1 Enoch 
6:1, where it is omitted. To “go in to” is a normal biblical 
expression for sexual intercourse (Gen 30:16, 812, 
eioepxonaı, 779 T; here eiomopevouat, perhaps follow- 
ing the unusual use of that verb in Gen 6:4 LXX; cf. 

Tob 6:14 [S]; 7:11). The author makes no attempt to 

t explain how such intercourse could take place between 
divine and human beings. See also 1 Enoch 39:1, which 
speaks of angelic “seed.” By contrast, T. Reub. 5:6-7 
denies that there was actual intercourse between the 
watchers and the women. (For a parallel to the idea, cf. 
Gen 30:37-42.) 

The watchers’ intercourse renders them unclean. See 
comm. on 14:24—16:4. Here and in 9:8, different from 
10:11, the uncleanness is due simply to sexual contact 

^ and not contact with women’s blood. Cf. 12:4 and 15:3 
over against 15:4. While the author here does not spell 
out the implications of angelic defilement, as this is 
done in chap. 15, the inappropriateness of this state for 
the watchers is obvious and the motif underscores the 
sinful character of their deed. 

Suter and Molenberg have stressed the motif of pollu- 
tion and see it as central to the narrative.” For Suter the 
narrative is concerned mainly with the pollution of the 
angels, while the effect of their actions on humanity is 
secondary. Molenberg maintains that the story is primar- 
ily about the pollution of the earth. But the motif of pol- 
lution does not appear to be as central as either 
suggests. Here, in 9:8, and in 10:11 it pertains only to 
the sexual defilement of the watchers. Only in 10:20-22 
do we hear of the pollution of the earth (pace Molen- 
berg). At the same time, reference to the defilement of 
the watchers is mentioned in passing here, in 9:8, and in 
10:11, whereas the violent deeds of the giants and their 
results are repeatedly mentioned (pace Suter). 

The motif of instruction is secondary. Here and in 
9:8, it intrudes between action and result, that is, inter- 
course and conception. Moreover, it is not prepared for 


2 David W. Suter, “Fallen Angel,” 115-19; Corrie 5 


in chap. 6, it has no consequences in the subsequent 
descriptions of the state of the world, and it is not men- 
tioned in the indictment in 10:11. Without this motif, 
the other elements in the story constitute a logical narra- 
tive: they married; they begat giants; the giants have dev- 
astated the earth. On the origins of the motif and on the 
nature of the instruction, see comm. on 8:3. 
E 2 That the union of the women and the supernatural 
ywatchers should produce unusual offspring is hardly sur- 
prising. This idea is present already in Gen 6:4: “The 
giants were on the earth in those days, and also after- 
ward, when the sons of God came in to the daughters of 
men, and they bore (children) to them. These were the 
mighty ones that were of old, the men of renown” (RSV 
abridged) (NI TW DK on OFT oD yow2 vn OOD 
Down AWS ODT non ono TTI INT MIIIRN DR ua 
DWT WIR). 

The interpretation of this passage, and specifically 
the relationship between "the giants” (népilim) and “the 
mighty ones" (gibbörim), has long been disputed. Ancient 
interpreters disagreed, although the varying interpreta- 
tions may reflect knowledge of the Enochic form of the 
tradition. An identification of the two groups with one 
another is as old as the LXX, which translates both 
nouns with oi yiyavreg (“the giants"). CD 2:18-19 
attaches the verb 721 (“to fall") to both the watchers and 
their sons.? TOrk and €c*f Gen 6:4 translate both 
Hebrew nouns with gibbara’. On the other hand, Clo" 
interprets népilim to mean the two angelic chieftains 
(“Shamhazzai and Uziel fell from heaven and were on the 
earth in those days,” im Paw pa pei pT owmo oma 
NIST NATI FLAN), while it retains gibbàra? for the off- 
spring of the mixed marriage.* 

Modern interpreters also differ on the referents of 
the two nouns, and these interpretations are often tied 
to one's understanding of the history of the tradition. 
According to Westermann, the two groups are most 
likely identified with one another in the present state of 
the Genesis text.° Bartelmus argues that the myth 


Claus Westermann, Genesis, 378-79. 


Molenberg, “A Study of the Roles of Shemihaza and 


Asael in 1 Enoch 6-11," JJS 35 (1984) 139. 


3 Cf. also IQapGen 2:1, where the conception of 
Noah is thought to be due to the watchers, or the 


holy ones, or the népilin. 


4  Onthis passage see Alexander, "Targumim," 70-71. 
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describes the birth of divinely begotten heroes, whose 
function was to rid the earth of the monstrous giants 
who lived in the dawn of human history.® 

However one interprets the Genesis text and its his- 
tory, the author of the Shemihazah story understood the 
three terms in Genesis as designations for three differ- 
ent groups, specifically successive generations, of 
giants." These same categories are evident in the reuse 
of this tradition in 1 Enoch 86:4, 88:2, and Jub. 7:22-23; 
and at least two of the groups, the gibbarin and the 
nepilin, were mentioned in the Enochic Book of Giants.? 

The immediate offspring of the watchers and 
the women are “great giants” according to 6 and € 
(ylyavrag pe'y&Aovc, ratàyta “äbayta). Several factors 
indicate that the Aramaic word was gibbarin.? The next 
sentence in the present verse distinguishes the népilin 
from the present group. A comparison of the structure 
of 1 Enoch 6:1b+2a with Gen 6:4b+ca +cß suggests that 
these offspring correspond to the gibbörim of Genesis. 
The name Gabriel in 10:9 implies the word gibbära? (see 
comm. on 10:9a-d). The extant fragments of the Book of 
Giants contain references to both the ^22 and 7°75). 

In biblical parlance, gibbér most often denotes mighty 
and valiant warriors (cf., e.g., Judg 6:12; 11:1; 2 Kgs 5:1; 
Isa 3:2; 49:24-25). While this is quite likely the connota- 
tion of its usage in Gen 6:4,! it remains for 1 Enoch 7:3- 
5 to explicate this connotation (see comm. ad loc.). 

The origins and connotations of népilim as a term for 
giants (cf. Num 13:33) are obscure.!! If Gk. vapndeın 
with its Hebrew plural ending does represent the origi- 
nal Semitic text, our author has taken over a word from 
the biblical text as a technical term.” 


6 Bartelmus, Heroentum, 21-24. 


Even more obscure is the author's term for the third 
generation. Evidently, he has given a name to "the men 
of name.”'? In 6°, where it alone appears in this text, it is 
EAcov6. The parallel text in Jub. 7:22 reads ?elyo in 
Ethiopic. Since the Hebrew original of Jubilees was 
doubtless based on the Aramaic original of 1 Enoch, we 
can discount Greek paleographical errors in the letters 
where these words agree. The final delta in our text is 
problematic. Could it be an error for a lambda or an 
alpha? In the latter case, we might have a name the last 
part of which played on the Tetragrammaton (which 
would be the “name” alluded to in Gen 6:4). Similar 
names are given to the giants in 4QEnGiants: Ohyah, 
Hahyah, and Mahawai.!* The initial letter in the Aramaic 
word is uncertain. It could be an ?alef, a he, or an ‘ayin. 
4QEn? 1 3:17 (Milik, Enoch, 150) may support an ‘ayin; 
for the presence of a word beginning with */ would 
explain how the reading *upon the earth" is missing in 
&° (see textual n. h). Thus the elusive word may have 
been something like mT Y, a name designating these 
giants as anti-gods (cf. Dan 11:36). Alternatively, we may 
have a corruption of a word deriving from the root "9, 
designating them as arrogant.!5 


_ The reference to the giants’ great size will serve as a 


transition to the subject of their voracious appetite, 
described in vv 3-5. &* and € specify their height as 
3,000 and 300 cubits, respectively, but this reading is 
probably a secondary gloss (see textual n. h). According 
to CD 2:19, the watchers' sons were as tall as cedar trees, 


^with bodies like mountains. This excessive height, 


vastly out of line with the height attributed to Og (9 
cubits, Deut 3:11) and Goliath (6 cubits and a span, 


13:3; 49:24-25, etc. 


classes may reflect three classes of the offspring of 
Ouranos (Hesiod Theogony 140-210), but he fails to 
note that Hesiod speaks of the Titans, the Cyclopes, 
the hundred-armed, as well as the furies and "great 
giants" (ueydAovc YyCyavrac, 184). That the three 
classes reflect Gen 6:4 was supposed by the author 
of the gloss in &° of 1 Enoch 16:1; see textual n. b 
on 16:1. 

For the usage of one or the other term, see Milik, 
Enoch, 372, 385, s.v. They are mentioned together in 
4QGiants“ 2 1:2, p Pran paa (Milik, Enoch, 308). 
For the translation of gibbör as yi yaç, cf., in addi- 
tion to Gen 6:4, Gen 10:8-9; 1 Chr 1:10; Isa 3:2; 


"7 | M. Delcor (“Mythe,” 40) suggests that the three 10 


Bartelmus, Heroentum, 21-24, and thereafter. 

11 Westermann, Genesis, 378. 

12 Note the Hebrew ending also in the gloss in @ of 1 
Enoch 16:1; see textual n. b on 16:1. However, cf. 
4QGiants* 2 1:2, 8: won, pra (Milik, Enoch, 308). 

13 Cf. the gloss on 1 Enoch 16:1 in &', textual n. b on 
16:1. 

14 See Milik, Enoch, 427, who notes the similarity. 

15 For another suggestion see Delcor, “Mythe,” 40. 

16 Does the comparison to trees here imply the vision 


of the trees in the Book of Giants? See Milik, Enoch, 
304. On this see comm. on chap. 83. For another 
reference to their great height, cf. 1 Bar 3:26. 
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1 Sam 17:4), may well be related to a tradition that 
ascribed immense height to angels (7: Reub. 5:7; 2 Enoch 
1:4; Gos. Pet. 40). 
li 3-5 This paragraph characterizes the giants by describ- 
ing their actions. The author draws out the implications 
of the biblical term gibbörim. Under this term, as well as 
(the descendants of) the népilim and répa?im, we read of 
the warriorlike activities of “giants.” Cf. Num 13:31-33 
(népilim); Deut 3:1-11 (remnant of répa?tm); 1 Sam 17 
(Goliath, gibbór, v 51); 2 Sam 21:16-22 (descendants of 
répa’im); Job 16:14 (God, called gibbér): 1 Macc 3:3 
(Judas Maccabeus, like a yiyac); Jdt 16:7. In Greek lore, 
too, giants are described as bellicose.!” See also comm. 
on 10:9. In the course of this exposition of Genesis 6, 
however, the author does make an important exegetical 
' transformation. The giants are made the subject of the 
: violence described in Gen 6:5-7, 11-12, and the human 
trace and the animal world are its victims. More impor- 
tant, however, is the brutality and savagery that charac- 
wterizes this vignette. In effect, the giants are wild beasts 


rather than demigods. Throughout these verses, they are 


the subjects of a series of verbs denoting their lawless 
and unrestrained gluttony, as they seek to satisfy their 


ravenous and insatiable appetites. They are no mere war- 


riors, plundering crops (cf. 103:11 for the idiom) and 
slaughtering, as armies are wont to do. They slaughter 
human beings in order to devour them in the place of 
the food they do not supply.!? Then they turn on the 
animal world, which was forbidden as food in the 
prediluvian world (Gen 1:29-30; 9:2-3). To the catalog 
of animals in Gen 6:7 are added the fish. The whole 
animal kingdom (cf. Gen 1:26) is the object of their 
violence. Then, as a logical and inevitable conclusion, 


they begin to cannibalize one another. As a climax to the 


description, the author adds "and they drank the 
blood"—in the eyes of a Jew, the ultimate abomination 


and violation of created life (Gen 9:5-6; cf. the exegetical 


expansion in Jub. 7:27-34 and 21:18-20; cf. also 1 Enoch 
98:11).!? 


17 Cf. Josephus Ant. 1.3.1 873, who notices this similar- 


ity. Cf. also Jdt 16:7. 


18  Delcor (“Mythe,” 29-30) notes this anthropophagy 21 
and suggests that its source may have been the story 


of Ulysses and the Cyclops. 
19 See Molenberg, “Study,” 189. 


In later literature, the giants' wickedness and God's 
punishment of it become proverbial, more so than 
the example of their fathers, the watchers. In Jub. 
7:22-23 the present passage is paraphrased with an 
emphasis on their violence.?? Sirach 16:7 speaks of 
their rebellion (0°771377).?! They are one of a series of 
examples of God's not pardoning or showing pity to 
sinners. Similarly, 3 Macc 2:4 mentions them (as in 
Sir 16:7, followed immediately by Sodom) in a catalog 
of sinners who were punished. Another such catalog 
of sinners appears in CD 2:17—3:12. The giants and 
their fathers are said to have fallen (722), perhaps a 
play on the name néfílim.?? Wisdom 14:6 mentions in 
passing that they were arrogant (ürepnpavog). In 
1 Bar 3:26-28 the giants are the example par excel- 
lence, and the only example, of folly. In a pair of 
wordplays, the author contrasts their great size with 
the greatness of God's creation (vv 24-26) and their 
skill at war (&miorauevo. vóAep ov) with their lack 
of true wisdom (Emiornung, ppornoug, vv 26-28, per- 
haps an ironic allusion to the knowledge their fathers 
are said to have brought to earth). Thus they per- 
ished. The passage appears to depend both on Gen 
6:4 (oi 6vouaoTol oi &T apxfjc) and the Enochic ver- 
sion with its reference to their destruction. On the 
extensive Enochic literature known as the Book of 
Giants, see Excursus: The Book of Giants and 
] Enoch. 
ll & The plea for vengeance ties this verse to 8:4, suggest- 
ing that 8:1-3 is an interpolation into the narrative line, a 
hypothesis consonant with the similar discontinuity 
noted in 7:1 (see comm.). While the precise wording of 
the original form of this element cannot be recovered, 
its contents are indicated by the occurrence of three 
common concepts in 7:5-6, 8:4, and 9:1-2: the blood 
(represented in 8:4 by the "perishing" of humanity), the 
earth, the voice or accusation. This complex of ideas 
recalls Gen 4:10-11, to which the author may be alluding 
as he construes the violence of Gen 6:6 and 13 in terms 


Enoch 7:2, as Charles (Enoch, 18) does on the basis 
of Jub. 7:22. 

That ben Sira may reflect the Greek story of the 
revolt of the giants has been suggested by Delcor, 
“Mythe,” 31. 

22 Ibid., 20-22. 


20 One need not suppose a corruption in the text of 1 
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of murder. (For Abel as the model of the unjustly slain 
person bringing complaint to God, cf. 1 Enoch 22:5-7.) 
Blood is (the seat of) life. Cf. Gen 9:4; Lev 17:11; Deut 
12:23. To shed it, and thus to kill, is to invite God’s 
threatened vengeance in kind (Gen 9:5-6; cf. Matt 27:24- 
25 and its parallel in Sus 46; Luke 11:50-51). The earth 
on which blood is shed relays the cry for such 
vengeance. Here the voice “brings accusation against” 
the giants. The idiom Evruyxavo kord doubtless trans- 
lates ^» Sap (cf. 1 Enoch 22:5, 4QEn* 1 22:4; Milik, 
Enoch, 229), an Aramaic technical term for bringing suit 
in court.?? For this usage with reference to an earthly 
court, cf. 1 Enoch 103:4. For the theological usage cf. 
1QapGen 20:14; cf. also 11OtgJob 8:2. 


As the ensuing narrative will show, the function of 
the cry here is to catalyze divine judgment. For this pat- 
tern cf. Deut 32:43 and its interpretations in T. Mos. 9:7 
and 2 Macc 8:3-4.24 For the same motif, cf. Rev 6:9-10. 
This complex of elements—the cry, its mediation by 
angels, and its function as catalyst—are additions to the 
biblical account. For their function in the narrative, see 
comm. on 9:1-11. 


23 Joseph A. Fitzmyer, "The Padua Aramaic Papyrus 


Letters," JNES 21 (1969) 19. 
24  Nickelsburg, Resurrection,97. 
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The Rebellion of the Watchers 


The Secrets They Reveal 


Asael? taught men? to make swords of iron® and weapons and shields and breastplates and 
every instrument of war.? 

He showed them metals of the earth and how they should work gold to fashion it suitably, 
and concerning silver, to fashion it for bracelets and ornaments for women. And he showed 


them concerning antimony and eye paint? and all manner off precious stones and dyes. 
And the sons of men made them for themselves and for their daughters, and they trans- 
gressed and led astray the holy ones.? 2/ And there wea much godlessness upon the 
earth,? and they made their ways desolate.^ 
Shemihazah taught spells and the cutting of roots.? 
Hermani taught sorcery for the loosing of spells and magic and skill.’ 
Baraqel taught the signs of the lightning flashes.* 
Kokabel taught the signs of the stars.? 
Ziqel taught the signs of the shooting stars.® 
Arteqoph taught the signs of the earth. 
Shamsiel taught the signs of the sun.® 
Sahriel taught the signs of the moon.^ 
And they all began to reveal mysteries to their wives and to their children.' 


(And) zs men wera perishing, the cry went up to heaven.? 
L] 


la 


‘Atanr @ | “And Azazel” € | “First Azael, the tenth of 
the archons" €*. Here, as throughout this chapter, 6° 
gives a number to the respective angel (sometimes with- 
out the name), drawn from the list in 6:7. These num- 
bers are lacking in @* € and evidently in 4, to judge 
from 4QEn? 1 4:3 (Milik, Enoch, 157), the one place 
where we can check the text. With the exception of the 
numbers, &° is preferred to 6 € in what follows unless 
overriding considerations present themselves. 


169-70): SANIT jr135p b Tm eng wo Tn perm 
gras probo ram» seo» 0) 5m anda TTD 
NITIS Spr ROMO SY ROT NUIT IND NW. 6^ and &* 
€ vary from this text, but can be reconciled to it by sup- 
posing omissions and confusion. 
& kar TG uéroAAÀa THC VAC 
€? kal vrédertev avrotc Ta <ueraAAa> (peyada Ms.) 
€ wa?arayomu za emdehehomu 

(= tuer ùrt; Uhlig, Henoch, 521) 


b  men]ro)c avdpanovg &* € | om. 6. The syntax 
requires the noun to govern the infinitive that follows. @ kai TO xpvaLov TG EpyaowvTar Kal TOLNOWOLY ALTA 
c  ofiron] 7395 "1 4QEn? 1 2:26 (Milik, Enoch, 167) | om. & kai THY Epyaoiav avTav 
6° € | +(wa)matbaht €, a double reading or gloss, syn- € wamegbaromu 
onymous with ?asyeft (“swords”), the previous word. 
d and weapons ----- war] For this line 6*, followed by €, & KOOMLa TALS yuvauki, Kal TOY dpyyupov 
reads the first half, “and weapons . . . breastplates” (kai &? kal VéAco kal Koopove 
óTÀa Kai aonidac kai Vapaxac) | 6 reads the second € wa'awgáfáta wasargwa 
part of the line, “and breastplates . . . war” (kat 
Üópokaoc kal T&v okeñoç TOAEULKOV). These texts evi- G° Edeıke de aùToîç Kai TÒ <oTLBiterv> (aTLABELY ws.) 
dently witness to two different omissions from kai to kai TO KaAA@TI teww 
kat. The author of 69:6 had the full text in front of &? kal ari eu 
him. For this section, Milik (Enoch, 167, 168-69) reads kat TO KAAALBAE~apoV 
om n TT Tw (“and breastplates of brass"). He argues € watakwehlot — wa?asaneyot qarneb 
that "the law of parallelism" requires "brass" to balance As the aligned texts below indicate, & has affinities 
“iron”; witness "gold" and "silver" in the next section. especially to the longer form in &°, but also to an ele- 
This supposition is supported by the fragment contain- ment or two in ®° €. The original Greek may have read 
ing DM) and the paraphrase of this section in Ps.-Clem. as follows: 
Hom. 8:12-18, which mentions "gold, brass, silver, Kat Edeıtev avTOLS TA uéraÀAa TAG YG kai mg 
iron.” Milik may be right; however, frg. o may also be u?hzy Ihwn — ythpr?mn — ?r? whyk m? 
placed somewhere in v 3: WJM) (“the signs of") (see also EpyYAowvTat TO Xpvatov Kal TOLNOWOLV AUTO KOCULOV 
Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.2 note on 4QEn? 1 iii). & or eig THY épyaatav abro) (&) 
may reflect an omission from pow (“and shields”) to ybdwn dh Imtbdh mkwn? 
PITW; see comm. on 8:1-2. Kal TOV Apyupov kai MOLNOWOLV avTOV yéAÀuo kai KOOULA 
e He---- eye paint] Translation follows closely Milik’s or eig THY Epyaoiav aro) or kóopovc (@*) 
reconstruction of 4QEn? 1 2:27-28 (Enoch, 167, wl ksp Im*bdh lsmydyn wltsbyn 
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2a 


3a 


Tac yuvaıki. beréev de abroic Kal aTiBELc Kal TO 
KaAALBAE~apov 

Insy’. hzy hur Ihn «9 kwhP wI sdyd?. 
It is problematic whether the expression *he showed to 
them" occurred in the original twice. Milik finds it nec- 
essary. It occurs in & and &* once, each in a different 
place. The expression "of the earth" in &^ may be an 
addition. It also occurs in €? of 8:2, 4 (“upon the 
earth”) with no counterpart in 6 €. The present state 
of &* may be explained through the dropping of “gold” 
and its replacement at the wrong place and through a 
long omission from koouLov to koopia. “Silver” was 
replaced wrongly from this omission. 6* € has either 
been purposely compressed or has suffered from two 
long omissions (Tfjg fig to xpvatov and ép'yaatav to 
epyaoiav). 

All manner of] (mavroiovg 6 € | om. 6°. Analogy with 
the beginning of the verse may indicate that it is origi- 
nal. Milik (Enoch, 167) inserts “concerning” (OY) before 
the last two nouns by analogy with the extant text of 
the earlier part. 

And the sons - - - - - holy ones] om. 6? €. For a variant 
of it, however, see n. 2a. On its possible originality, see 
comm. on 8:1c. 

upon the earth] om. 6* €. They add here “and they 
committed fornication and were led astray" (kai 
Enöpvevoav kai ateTAavHdnoar), a variant of the pre- 
vious sentence. 

And - - - - desolate] &: koi Npavıoav Tag ó0o0c abráv 

| &% “And they were made desolate in all their ways" 
(kal Npaviodnoav Ev ndoaıg TALC ó00tg aUTGY) | €: 
“they made desolate all their ways" (wamasanu kwellu 
fenawihomu). 

Shemihazah - - - - - roots] & €: Lepratdc édlbakev 

(+ “all,” €t?, 8) Ema<or>dac¢ koi pLforoulag, which is 
partly supported by 4QEn? 1 4:1 (Milik, Enoch, 157): 
3nan FN mm "DU | G is expansive and corrupt: ëT. dé 
kai ó mpórapxoc a0TGv Leuvatüg edidakev teivar 
óp'yàgt KATA ToU voóc kai pifac Boravav TIC YC 
(*Moreover, their first chief, Shemihazah, taught Tthat 
there should be anger [pl.]} against the mind and roots 
of the plants of the earth"). 

The texts read as follows (4QEn? 1 4:2; Milik, Enoch, 
157; 4QEn? 1 3:2; ibid., 170): 

@ 6 è Evdéxatoc Sappapoc édidake 


[a "Appopoc 
€ wa (om. q,6-n) ?armáros 
4QEn^ >Jiph hrs im[$r 


G papuarkelas, EmaLoLöds, aogíac, Kat 
EemaoLößP Aurnpia 


& émaovdav Aurnptov 
€ fatiha seb‘atäta 
4OEn*^fspw hrimw wtwš[yn 


A combination of @ and 9* leads to my translation. It 
is supported by &°, if one places eig Emaordav Aurnpıov 
before €maoıöag and inserts kat before the following 
two nouns. £ indicates that &^ is abbreviated. The num- 
bering at the beginning of 6° is a typical addition. For 
the reconstruction see Milik, Enoch, 160. 

The next six sentences follow a fixed formula (X. 
"taught the signs of" the astronomical phenomenon 
mentioned in the angelic name), which is attested three 
times in € and once more in 6&*. See comm. on 8:3. 

@ 6 Evarog ébi6akéev dorpoakómuav 

&* <Ba>parınA aaTpodAoyiacs 

€ wabarägäyäl racayana kawäkebt 

€ supports 6° dorpookontav (“the observing of the 
stars") rather than 6* ("astronomy") | Here and here- 
after names are dropped in é&. 

@ 66 réraproc éó(6atev dorpoAoylav 

& XwxınA TO ONHELWTLKE 

€ wakokalrel te-mertata 

4QEn*^ kwkb?l] ^J nh$y kwkbyn 

For @’s "signs of the stars,” 6° has "astrology" and 6 € 
have "(the observation of) signs." 

G 6 de Öyöoog &öLöafev depoakoníav 


6 LADNA doTepooKoTiav 
€ watemeel mahara reya kokab 
4OEn? zyg]l 


€? €: “the observing of the stars" | By evidently drop- 
ping two letters, &? reads “the observing of heaven” (a 
hapax legomenon, see LSJ, s.v.). 

@ ó 6€ rpíroc éóL6a£e TA oqueta TIS "yfic 
4QEn^^rJigp "lp nhiy] — we 

Translation follows 4 and 6&5, which agree except for 
the name | 6? € omit. On the wrong numbering for 
this angel, see Milik, Enoch, 159. 

G 6 6€ EBdomog ebidake rà anuela ToU Alov 
4O0En^f£m]$yl lp nh$y Xm[$ 

A and & agree except for the name. 6* € omit. For the 
wrong numbering, see Milik, Enoch, 160. 

G: 6 6€ eikoaróc Eölönte rà onuela Tijg geANvng 

€^ Lepun<r> veAnvaywyLag 
€ waasdreel mahara rudata warh 
& and € agree on “taught” against 6 | For "the signs 
of the moon” in 6%, & € read “course of the moon." 
This sentence in &5, but omitted in @ €, is supported 
by 4QEn? 1 3:5 + 4QEn? 1 4:5 (Milik, Enoch, 157, 170): 
4QEn* jr212 DIS 77991; 4QEn? ]2? ime» m nt. S 
inserts here a paraphrase of 7:4-5; see 7:4 n. a. 
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4a And ---- heaven] 6: r&v oüv avdpatav àvoAAvuévov 
ý Bon eig ovpavodc dvéBy | €: “And as men were per- 
ishing, they cried, and their voice went up to heaven” 
(wabahegwlata sab? darhu wabasha qalomu samäya) | 6%: 
"And men began to grow few on the earth, and the rest 


cried to heaven concerning their affliction” (kai 


Ud Li 7 2 ^ 7 ^ m~ -~ Li X 
np£avro oi Kvdpamoı EAaTTOVGVAL ETL Tf)c yfjc. oL 0€ 
Aoı mol EBonoav eic TOV opavóv TEPL rfjc kakdaeaoc 

avTOV) | 6: “Then men cried to heaven" róre €86n- 


Introduction 


This first major occurrence of the instruction motif 
divides into two parts. Verses 1-2 describe briefly how 
Asael instructed humanity in metallurgy, mining, and 


the fabrication of artifacts and how this caused the deso- 


lation of the earth that has been described in chap. 7. 
Verse 3 lists the names of Shemihazah and seven other 


angels who instructed humanity in magic and divination. 


The Literary History of Chapter 8 


A number of considerations suggest that the instruction 
motif is secondary to the narrative in chaps. 6-11. The 
two brief references to instruction in 7:1de and 9:8c 
interrupt the flow of the narrative (see comm. on 7:1 
and 9:7-8). The same literary problem is evident here. 
Verse 1 begins abruptly, with no transition from what 
precedes it: “Asael taught. . . ." 8:1-3 as a whole breaks 
the narrative continuity between earth's plea for human- 
ity (7:6) and the angelic response to that plea (9:1). This 
discontinuity is also evident in 8:4, which repeats the 
narrative element in 7:6 (prayer) and links it to its logi- 
cal consequence in 9:1 (response). 

The internal order of chap. 8 indicates another ten- 
sion with the narrative that precedes it. In 6:7 Asael is 
the tenth in the list of rebellious watchers whose chief- 
tain is Shemihazah. Although the latter's leading role is 
suggested here by his place at the head of the list in 8:3, 
it is mitigated by 8:1-2, a brief, self-contained narrative 
that gives Asael first place in the chapter and ties the 

= desolation of the earth directly to his activities. This pri- 


cav oi dvdpwnou eig TOV Ovpavov | 4QEn***: “And as a 
plart of humankind] was perishing from the earth, _ 
(their) v[oice] went up b[efore . . .” (2 [RUIN NSP TIN 
ap Pro map NIN). For this reconstruction see 
Milik, Enoch, 160. While parts of the reconstruction are 
uncertain, the Æ mss. do seem to support the form of 
the shorter reading in 6*. &*'? continue with a veritable 
repetition of 9:3b, omitted in 6* €, and probably in 
4QEn®. 


macy is again indicated in 9:6, which mentions Asael 
first, and 10:8-10, which, in addition, ascribes “all sin” to 
him. 

Yet another tension between the material about Asael 
and the narrative about Shemihazah involves the nature 
of the rebellion and its consequences. Shemihazah and 
his associates sin by marrying mortal women. The result 
of this act is the procreation of giants and their devasta- 
tion of the earth and its inhabitants. In the present chap- 
ter Asael causes the desolation of the earth by 
transmitting forbidden knowledge. Moreover, different 
from the narrative about Shemihazah, where humanity 
as a whole is victimized by the supernatural giants, here 
human beings, taught the deadly arts by Asael, take part 
in the desolation of the earth. 

Although it has long been recognized that the 
instruction motif is secondary to the narrative in chaps. 
6-11, there is no consensus as to how or why this motif 
came to be incorporated into the narrative.! A solution 
to this problem must take into consideration the com- 
plexity of the motif and the manner of its occurrence in 
the narrative. 

The angelic instruction is of various sorts, and this 
variety is ascribed to certain angels with some consis- 
tency. Asael's association with the fabrication of destruc- 
tive artifacts is first mentioned in 8:1-3; it is probably 
implied in 9:6 (see comm.) and is certainly referred to in 
10:7-8 (see comm.). Instruction in the occult arts is never 
associated with Asael. It is ascribed to Shemihazah and 
seven others in 8:3 and is attributed to Shemihazah and 
his associates as a group in 7:1 and 9:8. The last two pas- 


1 See Martin (Hénoch, xxviii, 15); Charles, Enoch, 13, 
who cites Dillmann as supporting this opinion in 
RE? 12:353. For the recent discussion, see Hanson, 


Collins, *Methodological Issues"; Bartelmus, Heroen- 
tum; Dimant, "Perspective"; Newsom, *Develop- 
ment"; Molenberg, "Study," 137-46; among others. 


"Rebellion"; Nickelsburg, "Apocalyptic and Myth"; 
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sages mention only types of magic and not the interpre- 
tation of omens. 

The interpolated chap. 8 begins with an abrupt state- 
ment of the motif (v 1) that requires some previous ref- 
erence to the motif in the story. This occurs in 7:1de, 
which must then have been interpolated before 8:1-2. 
Since this earlier interpolation and its parallel in 9:8 
mention only the magical arts, this appears to have been 
the focus of the primary interpolation of the instruction 
motive. Since the list in 8:3, with Shemihazah at its head, 
reflects the hierarchy in 6:7, it must predate the interpo- 
lation of the Asael material. Moreover, since the omen 
material in the list has no counterpart in 7:1 and 9:8, it 
seems likely that 8:3 as a whole was added to chaps. 6-11 
after 7:1de and 9:8 as an elaboration (v 3ab) and exten- 
sion (v 3c-h) of 7:1de and 9:8. The material about Asael 
was added to these chapters later. Its position before the 
references to Shemihazah in chaps. 8, 9, and 10 indicates 
a developing tendency to identify Asael as the chief vil- 
lain in the story (see comm. on chaps. 6-11).? These var- 
ious stages of expansion or interpolation took place 
some time between the creation of the Shemihazah 
myth (ca. 300 B.C.E. or earlier) and our earliest evidence 
for the present full text (ca. 165 B.c.E.) (see comm. on 
chaps. 6-11). Beyond this, one can make only some gen- 
eral observations about relative chronology. If 13:1-2 is a 
secondary interpolation into chaps. 12-16 (see comm.), 
then the material on Asael was added after chaps. 12-16 
were joined to 6-11. The instructional material tied to 
Shemihazah and his associates is another matter. If 16:2- 
4 is part of the original form of chaps. 12-16 (see 
comm.), then 7:1de, 8:3, and 9:8 were added prior to the 
joining of chaps. 6-11 and 12-16. 

The reasons for adding the various material about 
instruction may have varied. Molenberg makes the imag- 


8:1-4 


inative suggestion that the primary interpolation may 
have been made to provide a counterpart to the motif of 
instruction in 10:2-3 (see comm.).? The references to 
prognostication from signs in the heavenly bodies, on 
the other hand, may be a foil to Enoch's “true” astro- 
nomical revelation, though this does not necessarily indi- 
cate that 8:3c-h was added after chaps. 6-11 and 12-16 
were actually joined. One need presume only that the 
redactor knew of the Enochic tradition.* 

Different from the elaborations that have been woven 
into the Shemihazah story at 7:1 and 9:8, and the list in 
8:3, the material about Asael appears to be fragments of 
an independent myth that parallels the myth about 
Shemihazah.? War, violence, and forbidden sex are the 
two authors' primary concerns. These evils are the result 
of a primordial angelic rebellion. In the one case, war 
and violence are bred into the world through forbidden 
sexual relations, in the other they are taught to humans, 
who seduce the watchers into forbidden sexual relations. 
In the narrative worlds of the two authors, the sec- 
ondary villains differ from one another. In the authors' 
real worlds, however, they correspond to one another. 
The semidivine giants who victimize the human race 
according to the Shemihazah myth represent warrior 
kings who are the counterparts of the human warriors 
described in the Asael myth. This latter myth, then, was 
incorporated into chaps. 6-11 because it paralleled the 
primary narrative. 


Excursus: The Origin of the Asael Myth 


Although there is a scholarly consensus that the motif 
of instruction is secondary to the narrative in chaps. 
6-11, no such consensus exists concerning its origin 
and its possible derivation from non-Israelite myths. 
Following suggestions by others, both Bartelmus and 


2 In “Apocalyptic and Myth," I argued that the mater- 


ial about Asael was the first to be added to the 
Shemihazah story. The reverse order suggested here 
has been proposed by Molenberg, "Study," though 
not on the basis of all the reasons here given. 
"Study," 140-41. A serious concern about this sort 
of magic leads a redactor to present the occult 
knowledge as a foil to true, saving knowledge. 

The difference between Enoch's astronomical 
knowledge and the angels' astrological revelations is 
noted by Nickelsburg, "Apocalyptic and Myth," 404; 
and Newsom, "Development," 320-21. But one 


should not so compartmentalize the non-Enochic 
Shemihazah tradition in chaps. 6-11 and the 
Enochic tradition in 12-16 that one need posit the 
physical joining of the two in order to allow a redac- 
tor of 6-11 to know the Enochic tradition. 

Dimant, *Perspective," 323-27; Bartelmus, Heroen- 
tum, 161-62. 
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I have argued for a dependence on Greek myths 
about Prometheus.® According to Hanson,’ the 
Shemihazah material in chaps. 6-11 was first elabo- 
rated on the basis of Leviticus 16 and its description 
of the Day of Atonement and the goat for Azazel; 
atonement had to be made for the earth defiled by 
the watchers. This version was further elaborated on 
the basis of Semitic culture hero traditions that 
underlay both the Greek Prometheus myth and other 
traditions attested in Berossus, Philo of Byblos, and 
others. Baumgarten, commenting on Philo of Byblos, 
asserts that both the Shemihazah and the Asael myth 
derive from Semitic prototypes.? Dimant believes that 
the Enochic text need presuppose only the biblical 
episode about Tubal-Cain, although the Greek 
Prometheus myth may have been influenced by 
Semitic elements.’ 

Although a choice from among these alternatives 
is, of necessity, tenuous, the options can be limited. 
Hanson’s theory of the development of successive 
expansions has two difficulties. First, although later 
material about the Day of Atonement may have con- 
nections with this text, Hanson has not demonstrated 
the influence of Leviticus 16 on the Enochic Asael 
material.!? Second, the literary considerations men- 
tioned above indicate that the instructional material 
about Asael is the last, not the first, expansion in this 
text. 

A further narrowing of the options concerning the 
origins of the Asael myth is possible. As both Hanson 
and Baumgarten observe, the Euhemeristic tradi- 
tions, which describe how certain ancients discovered 
the elements and arts of civilization, are based on 
earlier traditions that asserted that the gods had 
instructed human beings about these.!! Thus the 
derivation of the Asael myth from Genesis 4 is 
unlikely. We should compare the myth not with leg- 
ends about human discovery, but with myths about 
divine revelation. Specifically, is the Enochic material 
about Asael paralleled more closely in a hypothetical 
de-Euhemerized version of the material in Philo and 
others or in the Greek myths about Prometheus? 


6 This parallel is suggested, though not in detail, by 
Glasson, Greek Influence, 65; Pearson, “Reminis- 
cence," 73-74; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 
1:190; and Delcor, “Mythe,” 24. It is worked out in 
detail in Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic and Myth,” 
399-404; and independently in Bartelmus, Heroen- 
tum, 161-66. 


7 “Rebellion,” 220-32. 

8 Baumgarten, Phoenician History, 156-57. 

9 Dimant, “Perspective,” 331. 

10  Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic and Myth,” 401-3. 

11 Hanson, “Rebellion,” 227-29; Baumgarten, Phoeni- 
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The similarities between the Asael material and the 
hypothetical Semitic myths are basic. Both describe 
divine revelation of aspects of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Common to these is the development of metal- 
lurgy. One similarity between the whole of 8:1-3 and 
the traditions in Philo of Byblos and others is note- 
worthy. Both compile the names of those responsible 
for the kinds of knowledge that are implied in the 
names themselves.!? An important difference, how- 
ever, is in the tone of the stories. The Euhemeristic 
heroes—and presumably the gods in the original sto- 
ries—are the benefactors of humanity. Asael, however, 
has introduced knowledge that has led to the desola- 
tion of the earth. Hanson notes that this negative 
twist is paralleled in Hesiod’s Works and Days, which 
documents the progressive deterioration of humanity 
in relation to the progressive discovery of 
metallurgy,” and he suggests that this draws on old 
Semitic traditions documented also in Genesis 4. 
Hesiod differs from both Genesis 4 and 1 Enoch, 
however, in that he names no individual who is 
responsible for transmitting the deadly information. 
Indeed, he makes no specific reference to the trans- 
mission of knowledge. 

The Greek Prometheus myth offers closer paral- 
lels. The oldest version of the story is found in Hes- 
iod (Theogony 507-616; Works and Days 42-105). At a 
banquet Prometheus, the benefactor of humankind, 
cheats Zeus out of some meat, which he gives to 
human beings. When Zeus refuses to give mortals the 
fire necessary to prepare the meat, Prometheus steals 
the fire for them. For this affront, Zeus consigns 
Prometheus to perpetual punishment. !* The later ver- 
sion in Aeschylus’s Prometheus Bound is especially rele- 
vant to the present discussion. Although the 
dramatist refers only in passing to the version of the 
myth preserved in Hesiod, Prometheus’s theft of fire 
is the act of rebellion against Zeus that is the immedi- 
ate cause of his punishment (7-11, 106-12, 254-60). 
In the drama Prometheus’s benefaction of human- 
kind, in the form of revealing and teaching, is broadly 
construed. He taught woodworking and the construc- 


cian History, 157. Throughout this careful analysis of 
Philo of Byblos, Baumgarten distinguishes between 
material that may derive from Sanchuniathon, the 
ancient authority on the Phoenicians, and later 
interpretations of these traditions. 

Hanson, “Rebellion,” 230. 

Ibid., 229. 

For further details see Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic 
and Myth,” 399-400. 


tion of houses, the rising of the stars and their set- 
tings, numbers and writing, the domestication of ani- 
mals, medicines, and the interpretations of dreams 
and bird flights (442-82). Of particular interest in the 
present context, he taught the mining of copper, iron, 
silver, and gold (500-4)—an expansion on the idea of 
his theft of fire (cf. 106-10, 254-56). For his rebellion 
against Zeus, he is taken into the wilderness (&pnuie), 
where he is chained hand and foot to the side of a 
cliff (1-81, 142, 271, 618). When he continues his 
insolence against the high god, Zeus opens up the 
rock and Prometheus is entombed until a later time 
when he will be subjected to terrible torment (1016). 

The Asael material has significant points of similar- 
ity to the Prometheus myth, especially to Aeschylus's 
version of it. Asael, a heavenly being, rebels against 
God by teaching humankind about metallurgy, min- 
ing, and the making of dyes—for all of which fire is 
essential.!® For this act of rebellion, Asael is bound 
hand and foot, the earth is opened, and he is cast on 
a rocky bed in the wilderness, where he is entombed 
until a later time of punishment.!® 

The Greek material on Prometheus shares a fea- 
ture common to both the Semitic Euhemeristic tradi- 
tions and 1 Enoch and features unique to each of 
these. In common with both, Prometheus teaches the 
art of metallurgy. As in the Euhemeristic traditions, 
Prometheus is a benefactor of humanity. As in the 
Asael tradition, Prometheus's teaching constitutes 
rebellion against God and results in a similar punish- 
ment. Thus the Greek testimonies to the Prometheus 
myth provide the closest parallel to the Asael mater- 
ial, and they form a bridge between 1 Enoch and the 
old Semitic traditions. 


15 The use of fire is required for almost every item on 
the list in 8:1-2. On the smelting and working of 
iron, see R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology (9 
vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1955-64) 9:184-213. On copper 
(see textual n. d on 8:1), see ibid., 17-35. For the 
refining and working of gold and silver, see ibid., 
8:169-82, 226-45. Even for the mining of precious 
stones, lamps were necessary; ibid., 7:232; cf. 
209-10. Only in the case of preparing eye paint 
from copper, lead, and antimony ores does metal- 
lurgical practice appear not to have used fire; ibid., 
3:18-19. Fire was regularly used in the application 
of dyes; ibid., 4:104, 110-11, 114-15, 120, 126-37. 
The references to magic and prognostication in 
chaps. 6-11 could be taken as reflections of the 
Prometheus story in Aeschylus (see Nickelsburg, 
"Apocalyptic and Myth," 404; and Bartelmus, 
Heroentum, 165). But the literary analysis above indi- 
cates that the Asael material, which is more clearly 


16 


17 


18 


The precise relationship between the Enochic Asael 
material and the Greek Prometheus myth remains 
problematic. Is it likely that the Jewish author of the 
Asael myth read and used mythic material from 
pagan Greek writings or popular oral versions of this 
material?!” Could the Greek material itself reflect 
Semitic versions no longer available to us? This last 
option has the weakness of positing a stage in the 
development of the tradition for which we have no 
definitive evidence. The first and second options 
have the advantage of using available evidence. More- 
over, the Hebrew Scriptures supply many analogies 
for the Israelite use and transformation of common 
Semitic myth. If one dates the creation of the Asael 
myth to the fourth century B.C.E., before the reforms 
that led to the revolt and the persecution by Anti- 
ochus, there are no clear reasons why Jews would be 
reticent to use pagan sources from their Greek envi- 
ronment. 

If my reconstruction is correct, a redactor has 
expanded the narrative in chaps. 6-11 through the 
incorporation of a myth about Asael’s revelation of 
metallurgical techniques, which have facilitated the 
devastation of war. Quite possibly, the references to 
silver, gold, gems, cosmetics, and dyes are an expan- 
sion of the later myth—though consonant with it— 
which links it to the primary myth about the marriage 
of the watchers and the women. Even this expansion 
has a parallel in Hesiod’s version of the myth, where 
Zeus responds to Prometheus's theft of fire by send- 
ing the beautiful, adorned Pandora, along with the 
jar that contained all the ills that would befall 
humanity.!® 


based on the Prometheus story, was added last. 
Moreover, it is not clear why some of the elements 
drawn from a Prometheus tradition would have 
been attributed to angels other than Asael (thus 
Newsom, “Development,” 314). 

Possible contact with popular oral versions was sug- 
gested to me by Morton Smith (letter dated 
1/12/78). On the relationships between the Pan- 
dora and Prometheus myths and the ancient Near 
Eastern myths of Enki, see Charles Penglase, Greek 
Myths and Mesopotamia: Parallels and Influence in the 
Homeric Hymns and Hesiod (London: Routledge, 
1994) 197-229. His discussion, however, indicates 
no point at which the Asael myth parallels the 
ancient Near Eastern material more closely than the 
Greek texts. 

For this suggestion see Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic 
and Myth,” 400-401. 
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@ 1-2 Two motifs pervade the description of Asael’s 
instruction. The first is indicated by the repetition of the 
verb 222 (“to make”), which is the Aramaic equivalent of 
Heb. 709, the verb that forms the first element in Asael's 
name.!? This angel teaches human beings to make 
things. The idea is also alluded to in 9:6 (“what Asael 
has done,” & émoinoev ‘AoanA) and 10:8 (“the deeds of 
the teaching of Asael,” Ev rotg Epyotc Tfjg SubaoKkadiac 
'Acar]À; see comm.). Second, with the exception of dyes, 
all the things Asael teaches men to make are based on a 
knowledge of mining and metallurgy (see below). 

The instruments of war are mentioned first among 
the products that derive from Asael's instruction 
(v 1a).? The connection with the arts of mining and 
metallurgy is immediately explicit in the specification 
“swords of iron."?! Next on the list are “weapons” 
(67Aa). Although this can be a generic term, the pres- 
ence of such a term at the end of the list suggests some- 
thing more specific. One possibility is the juw (Heb. 
oby is translated as ömAov at 1 Chr 23:9), which some- 
times refers to a kind of dart or javelin.?? Such a mean- 
ing here is supported by the immediately preceding 
reference to the sword. In the Hellenistic period, shields 
were of many sorts: Metal shields were in wide use.?? 
The breastplate or cuirass (Üopa£, 7w) was made of 
leather and covered with metal.” A tradition about 
Levi's call at T. Levi 6:1 appears to indicate a wordplay 
involving the Aramaic |? and YW, a name for Mount 
Hermon, where the incident takes place. On the rela- 
tionship of this tradition to the call of Enoch, see Excur- 
sus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16. The final term 


19 Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic and Myth,” 403; Molen- 


berg, "Study," 143. 


20 On the weapons of this period, see Yadin, War, 
114-40. See also John W. Wevers, "Weapons and 29 


Instruments of War,” IDB, 4:820-25. 


2] On the mining and working of iron, see Forbes, 


Studies, 9:175-290. 
29 See Yadin, War, 133-34. 
23 Ibid., 117. 


24 W. Stuart McCullough, “Breastplate,” IDB 1:465. 
25 On’ see the listings in BDB, 479; see also Wevers, 


“Weapons,” 825. 


in the series (okedog) may translate Aram. T! (= Heb. ^72) 
and designate weapons in general or defensive armor in 
general.” This general term recurs in 69:6 (“every 
instrument of death"). The result of this instruction is 
mentioned in v 2: the earth is made desolate. The associ- 
ation between metallurgy and warfare will recur in the 
Book of Parables (cf. chap. 52 and 69:6). 

According to the second part of this description, 
Asael also taught men how to obtain and work materials 
luseful for the beautification of women: silver, gold, and 
precious stones for jewelry and ornaments; minerals for 
eye paint; dyes for colored garments. Although the Bible 
can mention fine clothing and ornaments for women 
without disparagement (cf. Ezek 16:10-14 of YHWH's 
bride),?5 the classical reference to these things occurs in 
a scathing denunciation of the seductive conduct of the 
women of Jerusalem (Isa 3:16-24). As the end of the 
present verse indicates, these connotations are here also 
(cf. also 98:1-3, of men adorning themselves like 
women). This is especially evident in his reference to the 
use of eye paint, which biblical authors mention only in 
connection with women of ill repute (see below). 
Although eye paints appear to have been first used as 
protection against eye diseases, they came to be widely 
used for cosmetic purposes.?’ 

The connection between v la and 1b is indicated by 
the reference to the mining, smelting, and use of metals, 
here gold and silver rather than iron.?® Mention of the 
precious metals indicates that the author has well-to- do 
women in mind.?? 


27 See Forbes, Studies, 3:17-21, 39-41. 

28 On the mining and working of gold and silver, see 
Forbes, Studies, 8:150-259. 

For some examples of the ornaments used in the 
Hellenistic period, see R. A. Higgins, Greek and 
Roman Jewelry (London: Methuen and Co., 1961) 
154-77 and plates 24-31; and Barbara Deppert-Lip- 
pitz, Ancient Gold Jewelry at the Dallas Museum of Art 
(Dallas: Dallas Museum of Art, 1996) 58-105. For a 
discussion of the range of jewelry, albeit from a ear- 
lier Israelite period, see Elizabeth F. Platt, "Jewelry, 
Ancient Israelite," ABD 3:823-34. 


26 Fora detailed discussion of this passage, see 
Walther Zimmerli, Ezekiel: A Commentary on the Book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel (2 vols.; Hermeneia; Philadel- 


phia: Fortress Press, 1979-83) 1:340-41. 
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The theme of mining and metallurgy continues in the 
reference to eye paint. Two Aramaic words for this cos- 
metic have been preserved in 4QEn? 1 1:28: Norm» 
(aTiBerg &^, aTLAB «LE» 8°) and [NTPT (KaAALBAE~apov 
6*, caAAwtifw 6). Archeological evidence indicates that 
at various times and places in Mediterranean antiquity, 
eye paint was made by grinding a variety of minerals: 
malachite (a green ore of copper), chrysocolla (a blue- 
green ore of copper), galena (gray-black lead sulfide), 
and stibnite (a black sulfide of antimony).?" Which of 
these substances is designated by each of the aforemen- 
tioned Aramaic words is less than certain. The noun 
NDIT'2 derives from a common Semitic root.?! This 
appears in verbal form in Ezek 23:40 and in € 2 Kgs 9:30 
and € Jer 4:30, where it translates DY (orißerg LXX) and 
vp (xoío LXX), respectively. It occurs in verbal and 
nominal form in a number of places in the Talmudim.?? 
The noun 8773 occurs in € 2 Kgs 9:30, € Isa 54:11, and 
Jer 4:30, where it uniformly translates Heb. PÐ (“anti- 
mony”). See comm. on 18:6-9a. In the present text the 
Greek translator has identified NYM as stibnite, the anti- 
mony ore, and has translated NT'7S with the general 
term "eye paint." 

Precious stones are yet another reference to orna- 
ments fabricated from materials that are mined from the 
earth.? Notably missing in this passage is any reference 
to the allegedly magical qualities of precious stones, an 
idea mentioned in Ps.-Clem. Hom. 8:14, which alludes to 
this passage (see below). The dyes used to color fine 
clothing are the only item on this list that might be made 
from organic matter.?* 

The text of v 1c is problematic (see n. f). The text as 
printed is attested by &* and divides into two parts. The 
first clause summarizes v la and b: the sons of men 
made weapons for themselves and jewelry, ornaments, 


30 See A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials & Industries 
(3d ed.; repr. London: Arnold, 1959) 99-104; 32 
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and cosmetics for their daughters. According to the sec- 
ond clause, these women then led the holy watchers 
astray. That is, the sin of Shemihazah and his compan- 
ions, described in chaps. 6-7, was caused ultimately by 
the instruction of Asael. This idea implies two other 
ideas not present in chaps. 6-7. First, the original 
angelic sinner and primary author of the evil under con- 
sideration was not Shemihazah but Asael. Second, the 
angels were seduced by the women. 

Several pieces of external evidence indicate that this 
reading is ancient and is not an accidental variant of the 
reading in &* €. 

The first external testimony is in 86:1-4, in the Ani- 
mal Vision. First, a single star (watcher) descends. Then 
many descend and mate with the cows (the women). The 
single star is Asael, and the many are the larger group of 
watchers, with no particular notice taken of Shemihazah. 
See comm. on 86:1. 

The second text is Jub. 4:15. Here the watchers 
descend (they are sent, according to 5:6) in order to 
instruct humanity and to act righteously. This mission 
precedes the account of the watchers' sin (5:1-3), which 
would then have taken place only after the watchers had 
descended. Contrast 1 Enoch 6:1—7:1. 

The third text is G^? Gen 6:2: the daughters of men 
“were beautiful with their eyes painted and their hair 
combed and walking in nakedness of flesh” (117 Taw 
8292 "723 125nm JOP) 127021). Thus the sin of the 
nobles, as they are identified in this text, is caused by the 
seductive conduct of the women, here described in 
imagery reminiscent of 1 Enoch 8:1 (eye paint and, 
instead of fine garments, nakedness). 

The tradition preserved in this Targum appears to be 
reflected in Testament of Reuben 5, a text of uncertain 
date and provenance. The patriarch warns against the 


present text. 
See the passages cited in Jacob Levy, Wérterbuch 


31 


Forbes, Studies, 3:17-20, 39-41; John A. Thompson, 

"Eye Paint,” IDB 2:202-3. Recent explorations have 
uncovered a kohl mine not far from Paneas and thus 33 
in the region where the Enochic stories are set. See 
Shimon Dar, Settlements and Cult Sites on Mount Her- 34 
mon, Israel: Ituraean Culture in the Hellenistic and 

Roman Periods (Biblical Archeology Reports, Inter- 
national Series 589; Oxford: Hadrian, 1993) 145-49. 
Bruno Meissner, “Das Antimongebirge," OLZ 17 

(1914) 53. The Eth. form takwehlot occurs in the 


über die Talmudim und Midraschim (2d ed.; 4 vols.; 
Berlin: Harz, 1924) 2:314. 

On ancient gem mining see Forbes, Studies, 
7:232-46. 

On dyes and dyeing see ibid., 4:98-148. 
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seductive wiles of women, who lead men astray by means 
of adornment (köounoıg) and the glance of the eye 
(BAéuua). Women should not adorn their heads and 
faces (KOOUGVTaL TAS KEYAAAS kai TAC GELS AUTH). 
For thus they allured the watchers before the flood. 

The fifth and major text is Ps.-Clem. Hom. 8:11-15 (for 
more details see Introduction 86.3.4.1). When humanity 
sinned, certain angels received permission from God to 
descend to earth to learn more specifically about human 
sin in order to convict sinners. They did so, among 
other ways, “by changing themselves into the nature of 
men, in order that by living piously and showing that 
one could so live, they might subject the ungrateful to 
punishment" (eig rnv dvdpanwv plaıv EavTOvSG 
peréBaoAov, va olwc voAvrevadpevot Kal TO ÖuvaTov 
TOU moALredeodaı eitavreç TOS &xapiarovc eüOUvaug 
vmoßaAwoıv). Having thus transformed themselves, how- 
ever, the angels themselves became subject to human 
lust and had intercourse with women. Then, in order to 
please their beloved, they taught them about metals and 
metallurgy, precious stones, magic, astronomy, and the 
dyeing of garments.?5 

That this early Christian text knows 1 Enoch 8 is 
clear. Especially noteworthy is the list of revealed things, 
which corresponds to the whole of this chapter, includ- 
ing v 3. Equally important is the part of the passage 
quoted above. The idea that the angels intended to set 
an example of godly conduct is reminscent of Jub. 4:15, 
where the angels descend to instruct humanity to act 
righteously (cf. Jub. 5:6).°° 

— A final text occurs in Justin Martyr's Second Apology 

(2:5) (see Introduction §6.3.2.5). The angels were com- 
missioned to look after humanity. But they had inter- 

—- course with women, begat demons, and revealed magic 
to humans. The combination of the sexual and revela- 
tory sins reflects the present form of 1 Enoch 6-11. The 
mandate to take care of humanity seems to refer, how- 
ever, to the motif of positive instruction. 

Of these six passages, drawn from a variety of 


sources, five attest the idea that the sexual sin of the 
angels was a result of their descent and not its purpose. 
Jub. 4:15, Justin's Apology, and it would seem Ps.-Clem. 
Hom. 8:18 indicate that the descent was for the purpose 
of instruction. CJ? Gen 6:2 and Testament of Reuben 5 
suggest that the women seduced the angels by means 
that 1 Enoch 8:2 attributes to angelic instruction. 

Taken together, this evidence indicates that the long 
reading of 1 Enoch 8:1c is not an accidental corruption 
but reflects very early tradition. Internal evidence cor- 
roborates this. Without the reference to the seduction of 
the watchers, the passage would have to imply a polemic 
against sexual seduction in general—a concern that is 
evident nowhere else in these chapters.*” 

If this analysis of this passage is correct, there were at 
least three versions of the myth of the descent of the 
watchers. According to the first, these heavenly beings 
revolted by descending in order to marry the beautiful 
daughters of men and beget children. This version domi- 
nates chaps. 6-11, as well as 12-16. In the second ver- 
sion, the watcher Asael revolted by descending and 
teaching human beings forbidden arts. Fragments of this 
version are present in chaps. 8-10. In the third version, 
watchers were sent for the purpose of instructing 
humanity, but they were seduced by the daughters of 
men. This version is attested in 8:3 and the other texts 
cited above. 

Verse 2 describes the result of the seduction of the 

"holy ones—the earth is made desolate (apavifw). The 
term recurs in 10:7, 8 (Gatto, épnuóo) also in connec- 
tion with Asael’s instruction. Its origin is in Gen 6:12, “all 

z= flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth” (nn2, 
dpavitw LXX; cf. Jub. 5:2-3, 19). For the same expres- 
sion, cf. Sir 49:6. Here the allusion appears to be twofold. 
The desolation is caused by the wars that humans wage, 
using the weapons and armor that Asael's instruction has 
provided (8:1a). The desolation is wreaked by the mur- 
derous activity of the giants who were spawned as a 
result of the seduction of the watchers. 


35 Yet another version of this story appears 


Chronicles of Jerahmeel 23, where the purpose of the 


in the 37 Cf., however, 1 Pet 3:3; 1 Tim 2:9; and most explic- 


itly, Chron. Jer. 23:7. 


descent is to prove that the angels can withstand the 
temptation of the evil inclination. See the texts 


gathered by Milik, Enoch, 321-33. 
C£. also T. Reu. 5:6: the watchers change 
into the shape of men. 


36 
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themselves 
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B 3 This verse, omitting Asael, lists eight of the twenty 
dekadarchs (6:7) and the subject matter of their instruc- 
tion. The list begins with Shemihazah, the chieftain 
according to chap. 6, but the order of the names in 6:7 
has been changed (1, 11, 9, 4, 8, 2, 15, 16) to fit this 
author’s purpose. The two angels mentioned first taught 
magical arts. The remaining six taught divination from 
the signs of cosmic bodies indicated in the first element 
of their names. 

The point of the passage is that various kinds of magi- 
cal and divinatory practice have their source in an 
angelic rebellion. Whether one should use terms such as 
“witchcraft” or “the black arts” is problematic. We can- 
not know whether this author thought that the magi- 
cians and wizards of his own time were in some sense in 
league with demons or had made a compact with “the 
devil.” This much he does say, however: the magical arts 
and certain kinds of manticism represent a tradition that 
is demonic in origin. 

The teaching of the magical arts is ascribed to the 
watchers in 7:1, 9:8, and the present passage. 9:8 refers 
to potions or incantations that incite hatred. The precise 
connotations of the words describing the magical arts in 
7:1 and 8:3 are uncertain for several reasons. (1) In some 
cases philological evidence is not available; we cannot be 
certain of etymologies, and contexts do not provide defi- 
nition. (2) Where we can trace etymologies in other 
Semitic languages or Egyptian, it is not certain that the 
Aramaic usage here preserves these connotations. 

(3) We cannot be sure that the present author (or others 
who used a given word) were aware of the specific con- 
notations that distinguished the words one from 
another. In attempting to interpret these words, we must 
also distinguish among: the mantic means one used, the 
purpose for which one used these, and the object on 


which one used the means. 

&* of 7:1-2 says that the watchers began to teach their 
wives yapuaKelac and émaobdc. For these two words 
Milik reconstructs 4QEn? 1 3:15 and 4QEn? 1 2:19 to 
read, respectively: N ^n and NDEZ]J221 ann? (Enoch, 
157, 168). The Semitic root hr$ occurs in Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Ethiopic to denote forms of magic and magicians, 
but its root meaning is uncertain. In the Targumim it is 
widely used to translate Heb. 7125, a word whose precise 
connotations and root meaning are debated.** The 
Greek Bible's consistent translation of WD by gapyak- 
and the use of gappyaxeia here to translate n^n may 
indicate the meaning "potions."?? It must be noted, how- 
ever, that eooua eta and papuaröc are also used in 
Hellenistic Greek more generically of *magic" and 
*magicians."*? Moreover, the end of the verse appears to 
refer to potions or brews. 

The second word in 7:1 is also problematic. Milik 
reads KNDW> and translates “spellbinding,” perhaps 
being influenced by 6* éraotódc = “spells” or “incanta- 
tions." Perhaps one should reconstruct NDESU]R. This root 
occurs in 1QapGen 20:19 in a list of would-be healers, 
and it appears in every case in the lists of magicians in 
Dan 1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:4 (7); 5:7, 11, 15. This frequency 
in a mainly Aramaic document, where "W> never occurs 
in the Aramaic section, seems to support the reconstruc- 
tion MÖR here.*! Again the meaning is not certain. In the 
Greek of Daniel, the persons thus designated are almost 
always called u&yoç. Three factors support “incanta- 
tions" here: the Greek translation of the verse, the use 
of the synonym 1727 in the parallel in 8:3a, and the fre- 
quent use of the root in Akkadian in connection with 


38 Some tie it to the verb "to cut," suggesting the 


shredding of herbs into a brew; others relate it to 
Akkadian words for sorcery; see Charles, Daniel, 27. 

For the Akkadian usage see CAD 8:291-92, 454-56. 

See also the Aramaic incantation bowls, where the 39 
root WN occurs as a general term for magic much 

more often than "W3; see Charles D. Isbell, Corpus of 40 
the Aramaic Incantation Bowls (SBLDS 17; Missoula, 
Mont.: Scholars Press, 1975) 166, 169. See also 

Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets and Magic 41 
Bowls: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (2d ed.; 
Jerusalem: Magnes, 1987) 270; and idem, Magic 


Spells and Formulae: Aramaic Incantations of Late 
Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1993) 267. Both vol- 
umes cite numerous occurrences of the Aramaic 
root ÜN and none of "W3. 

For this and related meanings for this root, see MM, 
664; BAGD, 854. 

Ernest de Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (ICC; New 
York: Scribner's, 1920) 306; MM, 664; BAGD, 854. 
Cf. also the corpus of Aramaic incantation bowls, 
where the root ABS occurs only once in comparison 
with the more frequent occurrence of the root FÜR 
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the recitation of prayers and incantations.*? To what end 
the incantations mentioned here were used is uncertain. 
In the Genesis Apocryphon the enchanters attempt to 
heal Pharaoh; in Daniel they attempt to interpret dreams 
and the handwriting on the wall. 

The @ € of 7:1 go on to mention the cutting of roots 
and plants. This might refer to grafting and, hence, the 
mixing of species.* The context, however, suggests that 
it is a reference to the preparation of magical portions. 

The magical arts described in 7:1 are slightly 
expanded in 8:3ab and divided between two of the 
watchers. Shemihazah taught 127 (4QEn? 1 4:1) or 
ETA<OL>AG (G*; 6° corrupt). This Semitic root means “to 
bind,” and is used of snake charmers and snake charm- 
ing in the Hebrew Bible (Ps 58:6 [5]; Jer 8:17; Eccl 10:11; 
cf. Sir 12:13), where it is regularly translated in the 
LXX by ézaotó-. This usages supports the translation 
“spellbinding” here. Verse 3a goes on to speak of “the 
cutting of roots" (6tforouia 6), or “the roots of the 
plants of the earth" (bi fac Boravav THs yç &*), paral- 
leling 7:1. 

Hermani, whose name may have entered the onomas- 
ticon in 6:7 in connection with Mount Hermon, is men- 
tioned here probably through another play on his name, 
pn in the sense of "curse." If the text is reconstructed as 
above (see textual n. b), Hermani taught, first of all, 
“magic for the loosing of spells (or ‘incantations’)”: 
NEU[N N^Z]35 WAN. 

This watcher also taught monn (4QEn? 1 4:2), a fre- 
quent word of problematic definition, which émovda¢ 
(“incantations”) appears to translate in &*. The Heb. and 


Aram. ov7n and their Akkadian parallel, har-ti-bi,* 
derive from Egyptian hry-tp, a word that designates a 
priest whose functions were either to interpret dreams 
or to recite certain incantations.^ Evidence for both of 
these functions appears in the Hebrew Bible and the 
LXX. The noun DTN occurs in three contexts in the 
Hebrew Bible. Twice in the Joseph story it describes the 
Egyptian magicians who are summoned to interpret 
Pharaoh's dream (Gen 41:8, 24). In both cases the LXX 
translates it with é£ryrjrou (“interpreters”). In the 
exodus story 0077 denotes the magicians who attempt to 


ı explicate Moses’ and Aaron's miracles (Exod 7:11, 22; 


8:3, 14, 15 [7, 18, 19]; 9:11). In 7:11 conn?" *magi- 
cians of Egypt" appears to be a synonym for 0°22" and 
wawon (“wise men" and *magicians"). The LXX trans- 
lates it with &maoıöot (“incantors”) in all but one verse, 
9:11, which uses pyapparoti. The lists in Daniel 1, 2, 5, 
with three exceptions (2:27; 5:7, 15) mention the DAWN 
or aon first. As in Genesis, these persons are sum- 
moned to interpret the king's dream (and in chap. 5, the 
handwriting on the wall). In almost every case 9^ and ó 
translate this noun with ézaotóaot. This evidence indi- 
cates a tendency to identify the mnnn and Poen as 
interpreters of dreams in the Hebrew and Aramaic tradi- 
tion, and in the Greek tradition to tie their activity to 
the use of incantations. The translation émaotóot in 

1 Enoch 8:3b is consonant with this latter usage. The 
occurrence of WYNN in this Aramaic document is note- 
worthy because the root, a loan word, appears to fall out 
of use in later Aramaic documents, with the Targumim 
uniformly replacing it usually with the root Z^n. 


42 


43 
44 


45 
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(respectively, Isbell, Incantation Bowls, 169, 159, s.v.). 
The two volumes by Naveh and Shaked cited above 
in n. 38 contain no occurrences of PWN. 

R. Largement, "Magie: I. La Magie Suméro-Akkadi- 
enne," DBSup 5:715-16; CAD 1/2:481-36. Two Ara- 
maic incantation bowls appear to use FON and NEUN 
to mean "to place someone under an incantation" 
and “incantation”; see Isbell, Incantation Bowls, 19 
(2.3-4), 31-32 (7.6). 

Suggested to me by John Strugnell in conversation. 
A. Lefévre, "Magie: III. La Bible et la Magie," 
DBSup 5:734. 

On dream interpretation, see B. H. Stricker, "Trois 
études de phonétique et de morphologie coptes," 
AcOr 15 (1937) 6-7; CAD 6:116. For incantations see 
A. Leo Oppenheim (The Interpretation of Dreams in 


46 


the Ancient Near East [Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, n.s. 46/3; Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1956] 238), who 
makes reference to Alan H. Gardiner (Ancient Egypt- 
ian Onomastica [London: Oxford University Press, 
1947] 1.56) and Stricker (“Trois études," 6-7, 20), 
where, however, no such function is mentioned. 
Whether the Assyrian texts in question mention 
such a function is not clear. 

Stricker, “Trois études," 20; Alan H. Gardiner, “The 
House of Life,” JEA 24 (1938) 164; Hermann Kees, 
“Der sogenannte oberste Vorlesepriester,” Zeitschrift 
für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 87 (1962) 
119-39; J. F. Borgouts, “Magie,” Lexikon der Agyptolo- 
gie (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1980) 3:1146. 
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If the present reference is to dream interpretation, 
this stands in contrast to the dream interpretations that 
are an important part of the revelations given in 
1 Enoch (see Introduction §3.3.1.5). This contrast paral- 
lels the situation in Genesis 41 and Daniel 1-6, where 
Joseph’s and Daniel’s divinely given interpretations of 
dreams are contrasted with the activities of the Egyptian 
and Babylonian DANN. 

The final word denoting the magical arts is Wn 
(4QEn? 1 4:2), which corresponds to 0opiag of &*. This 
word, which does not appear in the lexica of Aramaic 
and Syriac, is evidently the equivalent of the biblical 
Hebrew rrvn,*7 which is thought to connote effective 
wisdom, perhaps in this case, wisdom that makes one 
skilled in the magical arts—hence a summary word for 
all that precedes. 

As texts like Daniel 2 and 4 indicate, at least in some 
contexts the practice of certain kinds of interpretation 
and prognostication belonged to the domain of persons 
who were designated as magicians. The present text 
seems to reflect a similar situation. After reference to 
the magical arts (v 3ab), the author attributes to the 
watchers instruction in forecasting through omens in the 
heavenly bodies and on the earth (v 3c-h). To judge from 
the extant textual evidence, the original 4 was a formu- 
laic list: X-el taught [PR] the signs [wm] of X. The order 
of 6:7 is altered to list first, three of the smaller types of 
heavenly bodies, then the earth, and finally the two 
larger heavenly bodies. 

Divination from omens in heaven and on earth is far 
too widespread a phenomenon in the Mediterranean 


47 Cf. Isa 28:29; Job 6:13; 11:6; 12:16; 26:3; 30:22; Prov 


2:7; 3:21; 8:14; 18:1; Mic 6:9. 


48 Marvin H. Pope, job (AB 15; Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1965) 43, note on 12b. Milik (Enoch, 


158) translates “skill” here. 


world to allow us to identify the specific historical 
objects of this author's polemic.*? While one might 
think of these as a phenomenon primarily of the Gentile 
world, there is also abundant evidence of the practice 
among Jews. The Judean author of the Book of Joel, 
writing a little over a century before this author,?? spoke 
of “portents (NDR) in the heavens and on the earth” 
(3:3-4 [2:30-31]). The Qumran Scrolls include, among 
others, an astrological document of horoscopic quality 
and a brontology (see below). The Synoptic apocalypses 
warn against prognostication on the basis of heavenly 
signs and terrestrial wonders (Mark 13 par.). Since one 
cannot be certain whom the present author attacks, I 
will draw examples of divination from a variety of 
sources for illustrative purposes. 

Of the first three items on the list (lightning flashes, 
stars, shooting stars), the first and third denote occa- 
sional and irregular omens, while the second refers to 
prognostication from the perennial and predictable 
movements of the stars. That one should prognosticate 
on the basis of lightning flashes or associated thunder- 
claps is not surprising in the context of Mediterranean 
religious beliefs. Zeus and Jupiter were wielders of the 
thunderbolt, and both Baal and YHWH were associated 
with the thunderstorm. It would follow that any of these 
deities might hurl a lightning bolt at a given time to 
make a point. Such phenomena were interpreted in at 
least two ways. They were often seen as expressions of 
the deity's pleasure or displeasure.?! Perhaps more to 
the point here, they were understood as omens of future 
events. According to Seneca (Nat. Quaest. 2.32-52), the 


im antiken Drama (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten 12/1; Giessen: Tópelmann, 1912); 
William R. Halliday, Greek Divination: A Study of Its 
Methods and Principles (Chicago: Argonaut, 1967); 
Friedrich Pfeffer, Studien zur Mantik in der Philoso- 
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As one example from Rome, Cicero devotes a whole 
treatise to the examination of various kinds of div- 
ination, De divinatione. For treatments of this sub- 
ject, see, in addition to the works cited in the notes 
below, Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, La div- 
ination en Mésopotamie ancienne et dans les régions 
voisines: XIVe Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
(Strasbourg, 2-6 juillet 1965) (Travaux du centre d'é- 
tudes supérieures spécialisé d'histoire des religions 
de Strasbourg; Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1966); Rudolf Staehlin, Das Motif der Mantik 


phie der Antike (Beitráge zur klassischen Philologie 
64; Meisenheim: Hain, 1976). 


50 Hans Walter Wolff, Joel and Amos (Hermeneia; 
Philadephia: Fortress Press, 1977) 4-6. 
51 Cf., e.g., Homer Il. 2.353; 9.237; Aristophanes 


Clouds 579-83; Virgil Aen. 1.43, 230; Plautus, Amph. 
1062-75. 
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Etruscans in particular had refined such prognostication 
to a detailed science.?? Closer to home, one Qumran 
document interprets thunder in respective days of the 
zodiac as portents of evils to come (40318 2 2:6-9). 
Analogies from earlier Babylonian sources suggest that 
the Etruscans derived some of their methods of specula- 
tion, including that about thunder and lightning, from 
the east.°? Thus the present passage refers to a practice 
that could have existed at a variety of places in the lands 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The practice of astrology strictly speaking—prognosti- 
cation based on the positions and movements of the 
fixed stars and planets—was common in Mediterranean 
antiquity from the fourth century on, and the present 
reference dócuments it in the author's milieu.°* Knowl- 
edge of the Babylonian origins of such speculation is 
reflected in Jub. 12:16-20, which, similar to the present 
text, attributes such prognostication to evil spirits (cf. 
Jub. 8:3). Noteworthy in this context are 40186 and 
4Q561, two Jewish documents that tie physiognomy to 
the zodiacal time of one’s birth. 

The extraordinary character of shooting stars makes 
them attractive as omens.” They were thought to por- 
tend death (Seneca Nat. Quaest. 1.1.3-4) and other, 
greater disasters (Sib. Or. 2:202; 5:155-61; cf. Rev 9:1). 
They might indicate storms (Seneca Nat. Quaest. 1.1.12- 


13; Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 2.102) or signify a certain state of 


affairs (Plutarch Agis 11.2-4). 


52  Cf.also Pliny Nat. Hist. 2.137-48; Cicero De div. 
2.18-21; for a brief summary see Raymond Bloch, 
The Etruscans (London: Thames and Hudson, 1958) 59 


146-48. 


53 See Jack Lindsay, The Origins of Astrology (New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1971) 4-5, 19-20, 84, 113. 

54 On the Babylonians see Morris Jastrow, Aspects of 
Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria 
(New York: Putnam’s, 1911). For overviews see 
Franz Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans (repr. New York: Dover, 1960); 


Lindsay, Origins. 


55 For the systematization of a similar kind of specula- 60 
tion in a Gentile document of the second century 
C.E., cf. Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 3, esp. 1, 11-14. 

56 Gundel, "Sternschnuppen," PW 2.3.2443-46. 


57 Wolff, Joel and Amos, 68. 


"Signs of the earth" could refer to any number of 
phenomena or methods of prognostication. In Joel 3:3 
(2:30), bloodshed and the fire and smoke of destruction 
portend the coming of the day of the Lord.®” Earth- 
quakes were often seen as omens,” as, no doubt, were 
floods and other natural disasters. Monstrous and extra- 
ordinary births formed a whole other class of omens in 
Mesopotamian religion, and this tradition continued 
into the Greco-Roman period in Palestine.?? Terrestrial 
signs might also include peculiar or unusual actions by 
animals or human beings.’ The category might also 
refer to techniques ranging from the inspection of 
entrails and livers to the observation of bird flights. 
Finally, the text might refer to speculation based on land 
forms. 

"Signs of the sun" and *signs of the moon" would 
include preeminently eclipses, which were the fare of 
astrologers from the earliest times.°! 

The catalog of the demonic curriculum concludes 
with a summary statement. The watchers were revealing 
mysteries to their wives and children. It is uncertain 
whether the substance of this sentence was written to 
conclude the list as a whole or whether it referred origi- 
nally to Asael. The term “mysteries” seems appropriate 
as a description of future events now revealed, and the 
verb "reveal" occurs in 7:1 of the teaching of "roots" and 
“plants” and in 9:8 of the whole of the angelic instruc- 


several eschatological signs and one that convinces 
the centurion. 
On the Mesopotamian materials see Morris Jastrow, 
Babylonian-Assyrian Birth-Omens and Their Cultural 
Significance (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten 14/5; Giessen: Tópelmann, 1914); and 
more briefly, idem, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Handbooks on the History of Religions 2; 
Boston: Ginn, 1898) 384-97. For the knowledge of 
this tradition in the Book of Daniel, and possibly 1 
Enoch, see Porter, Metaphors, 16-29. Cf. also Jose- 
phus J. W. 6.5.3 8292. 
Cicero De div. 1.46; see at length Jastrow, Religion, 
397-402. 
61 Jastrow, Religion, 364-69; Lindsay, Origins, index, 
478 s.v. 


58 Cicero De div. 1.35-36; Pliny Nat. Hist. 2.200. Cf. 
Mark 13:8 par. and Matt 27:51-54, where it is one of 
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tion. But the expression as a whole occurs only in 9:6: 
Asael revealed the eternal heavenly mysteries that men 
were striving to learn, and it is implied in 10:7, which 
speaks of the watchers (pl.), but refers to the sin of Asael 
and the resultant desolation of the earth (10:8). 


E 4 The concluding verse of this chapter reiterates 7:6. It 
must have been inserted when this chapter was added in 
order to continue the flow of the narrative, which had 
been interrupted by the digression. 
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The Rebellion of the Watchers 


The Intercession of the Four 
Archangels 


Then? Michael and Sariel and Raphael and Gabriel? looked down from the sanctuary® of 
heaven upon the earth? and saw much bloodshed upon the earth. All the earth was filled 
with the godlessness and violence that had befallen it.® 

And entering in,? they said to one another, "The earth, devoid (of inhabitants), raises the 
voice of their cries to the gates of heaven.» 3/ And now to «us», the holy ones of heaven,’ 


the souls of men make suit,” saying, 
'Bring in our judgment to the Most High, 


and our destruction before the glory of the majesty, 


before the Lord of all lords in majesty.'"* 


And approaching, they said? to the Lord of the Ages,^ 
"You are the God of gods and Lord of lords and King of kings and God of the ages.* 
And the throne of your glory (exists) for every generation of the generations that 


For you have made? all things and have authority over all." 
And all things are manifest and uncovered before you. 


are from eternity. 


And your name (is) holy and great and blessed for all the ages.* 


And you ssa all things, and there is nothing that can be hidden from you. 
You see? what Asael has done, 
who has taught all iniquity upon the earth, 


and has revealed the eternal mysteries that are in heaven,” 


which the sons of men wets striving to learn.* 


And (what) Shemihazah (has done) to whom you gave authority to rule over them 


They have gone in? to the daughters of the men of earth, 


who are with him.? 


and they have lain with them, and have defiled themselves with the women.^ 
And they have revealed to them all sins, and have taught them to make hate- 


producing charms.* 


And now behold, the daughters of men have born sons from them, giants, half-breeds.? 


And the blood of men is shed upon the earth,> 
And the whole earth is filled with iniquity.° 


And now behold, the spirits of the souls of the men who have died make suit; 


and their groan has come up to the gates of heaven;? 


and it does not cease^ to come forth from before the iniquities that have come upon 


the earth. 


You know all things? before they happen, 


and you sau these things? and you permit them* 


and you do not tell us? what wa ought to do to them with regard to these things."* 


la ore 6? | “And then" € | 6*: “and hearing, the four 20:2; 21:5, where Uriel was evidently originally meant, 
great archangels” (kal &koboavreg oi réogapec all € mss. agree with & on "Uriel." Following the names, 
pey&Àov apxayyekoı). This reading is much too long 6? adds “these” (oU7o). 
for the lacunae in 4QEn? 1 4:6. But see v 2, n. a. the sanctuary] 7àv &yCov & | "2j 15 4QEn? 1 4:7 

b The names and their order are attested by the com- (Milik, Enoch, 157) | om. &^ € 


bined witness of 4QEn* 1 4:6 and 4QEn? 1 4:7 (Milik, 
Enoch, 157, 170). 4QEn*: 98870 RW] OND" PR 
Sapaan: 4QEn?: Sepa Sram Sy Ot. 

This order is supported by 65, which, however, read 
O)pujÀ (OvnA 6) for Sariel. The change doubtless 
reflects the importance of the angel Uriel in 1 Enoch 
(cf. 19:1-2; 20:2; 21:5-6; 72:1; 75:3-4; 80:1; 82:7), but 
may have originated from a confusion of omicron and 
sigma, reading CYPIHA as OTPIHA. The existence of 
this form of the name is attested in most of the Mss. of 
€: sureel gm | sureyal q,ß. 

Similar textual problems attend the reference to this 
angel in 10:1 (see textual note c); however, in 19:1; 
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upon the earth] &*!? | om. & €. 

This sentence is represented in &*'? by “and all godless- 
ness and lawlessness which was done on it" (kal m&oav 
aoéBevav kal &vouiav [av. k. ao. &?] yevouévqv èT 
avT7HC), set in the accusative as a second object of “they 
saw,” parallel to “much bloodshed.” | € largely follows 
6 | Om. &* by hmt. The translation is based on Milik’s 
reconstruction of 4QEn* 1 4:7-8 (Enoch, 157): 55 

TW] om] 7 noenn mw MIANN [NVN]. For the final 
verb, Milik reads "ens (“was sinned”). For the Aram. 
5» soa with the meaning posited in my translation, cf. 
Dan 4:21, 25 (24, 28). For yivowar Ent in a similar 


2a 


3a 


sense, see BAGD s.v. 4.c.y. Cf. 1 Enoch 9:9-10 for the 
phrase. 

"And" &? € | “entering in" (eioeAdövreg) &°'?. The 
length of the line in 4QEn? 1 4:8 easily allows for this 
and more. 

The text of vv 2-3a is probably corrupt in both & and €, 
and no certainty is possible. Because v 3a, attested in 
4QEn?, is also present only in €, I have translated this 
version (with one slight emendation) rather than 
attempting a conflate text on the basis of the very frag- 
mentary evidence of @. € (translated above) reads: qaia 
serähätihomu “erägä sarhat medr eska ’angasa samay 

(= eevrv Boar alrav kevn avaßod 1j yh uexpı muAav 
TOU ovpavod) | &: pov) Bowvrav emt THS yc uéxpt 
rvA@<v> rob ovpavod (“the voice of them that cry upon 
the earth to the gates of heaven") | &° omits the entire 
sentence. For 9 see the very uncertain reconstruction 
by Milik (Enoch, 157-58, 160-61, 4QEn? 1 4:9-10). 

And ----- heaven] €, evidently supported by 4QEn? 1 
4:10 (TAW Wp?) | Om. 6? by hmt. | Together with 
the previous sentence, it is missing in &°. Milik dupli- 
cates the phrase and reconstructs: "And they said to 
the holy ones of heaven, ‘Now to you, the holy ones of 
heaven . . .'" (TOW WIP IMIN 122 122 MAW wrap? now). 
Milik's duplication of the expression is evidently 
intended to fill in the necessary space and explain the 
unexpected use of the second person plural. But it is 
not without its problems. The badly damaged state of 
the Ms. makes reconstruction uncertain. One must posit 
a double omission by hmt. Milik's reconstruction intro- 
duces a second group of angels (the holy ones), to 
whom humankind pleads. They are not heard from 
again, however, and it is the archangels, or a group of 
them, who approach God with the intercession. Thus it 
is better to posit a simple corruption from “you” to 
^us," common enough in Greek, and to remain un- 
certain about the precise phrasing in the original 
Aramaic. 

the souls - - - suit] &? €: évrv'yx&vovatv ai yvxot ràv 
avdpanav | 62: dr. Ta mvebpata Kal ai y.r.a. OTEVA- 
govowy Evruyxavovra (6: évrv'yxàvovat oTevasovTa) 
(“for the spirits and the souls of men groan, making 
petition [petition, groaning]”). For this double anthro- 
pological terminology, cf. 9:10. 

In the first line of the prayer, for “judgment” (otatv), 
6? reads “petition” (öenoıv) | In the version attached 
to 8:4, it reads kpíatv, but 6! reads “memorial” 
(uvmuóavvov), on which idea cf. 99:3 | The second and 
third lines are missing in 8° €. They are attested in &° 
here and 6* at 8:4. The second line forms good paral- 
lelism with the first and may well be original. See 
comm. on 9:2-5. The third line is repetitive of elements 
in the second and in v 4 and may be secondary. See 
also Milik, Enoch, 174, note on lines 11-12 | For “the 
glory of the majesty” (rrjc 0ó£nc rfjc neyaAoovvng), 6° 
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at 8:4 reads “the great glory" (rfjg óó£nc THC uey&Anc); 
cf. 1 Enoch 14:20; 102:3. 

And -- said] “And they said” (kai einov) 6% € | 6°: 
“And approaching, the four archangels said” (kai mpoo- 
EAdovreg oi TEaoapes ap xay yeAot eimov) | This 
longer reading is supported by 4QEn? 1 3:13 (Milik, 
Enoch, 171, 174), where parts of the names of Raphael 
and Michael have been preserved. Milik reconstructs: 
"And Raphael and Michael, great watchers and holy 
ones, went in" (N^? sr» oum ose 7'779) 
&2727). Milik's retroversion of dpxayyeAot is ques- 
tionable, for it is based on an emendation of the 6 and 
€ text of 1 Enoch 12:3, which is without evidential 
basis. See textual note a, ad loc. Also questionable is 
Milik's supposition that only two angels were men- 
tioned by name (the fragments of the text provide no 
evidence one way or the other). Two factors suggest 
that all four names were mentioned, albeit in an order 
different from 9:1. First, the divine commissions to all 
four angels in chap. 10 imply that all four were present. 
Second, the text of 6% states that all four approached 
God. 6% looks like a paraphrase to avoid repetition of 
the names. 

kupio TGV aiwvar] &* | “Lord” &* | “Lord of kings" 
€. For this title see later in this verse and cf. 63:2 | The 
expression “Lord of the ages" is paralleled in 4QEn? 1 
3:14, which Milik (Enoch, 171) identifies as the first line 
of the prayer, now lost in the versions: KIA [NY] TN 
pany ^n RT] N22 (“You are our great Lord; [you] are 
Lord of eternity"). 

651? (for ràv aiwvev, &? reads TGV avrov, “of men,” a 
corruption) | €&* € reverse the first two titles. “King of 
kings" (ó Boat AeDc rv Goat Aevóvrov, lit. “of those 
who reign") is supported by € (negusomu lanegast) 
against “King of the ages" (BaoıAevg ràv aidvar) of 6 
and by 84:2 | &^ and € omit the last title, but it is repre- 
sented in 84:2. s 

Sao 15 8797 01(5) 225 IP? SOTD 4QEn? 1 3:15 
(Milik, Enoch, 171) | Versions abridge this slightly: ó 
9oóvoc Tic ÖöEng aov eig MaGaS TAG YEveag TOV 
aidvev (Tov aidvog 6?) (“The throne of your glory [is] 
for all the generations of the age[s]"). €: “The throne 
of your (abx, 2080, 4437) glory (‘his glory’ rel.) is for all 
the generations of eternity." 

65l? €: kal TO GvOU Gov TO WyLOV ka. péya (om. kg. 
$5.? by hma. | wasebuh [*and glorious"] €) kat 
€0Aoynróv (evAoynpevov 65!?) cig TAVTaG TOG 
aiavac (“for all the generations of eternity” €°*". The 
adjs. “holy” and “great” (6*) correspond to the typical 
Enochic divine title “the Great Holy One” (see comm. 
on 1:3c-4, n. 3) and are retained here. But the parallels 
in Tob 3:11; 8:5; Pr Azar 3, 30 cited in the comm. could 
indicate that "glorious" of € is correct rather than 
“great” of &? and that evAoynrov should be moved to 
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the beginning of the clause, i.e., “and blessed be your 
holy and glorious name for all the ages.” 
& €: où yap émoinoac (om. "for" €) | 6: où yap ei 6 
roınoag (“You are the one who made"). 
and - - - all] & €: kal q&vrav rnv é£ovoíav Exar, 
waseltäna kwellu | @*: x. ràaav T.e.e. (“and have all 
authority"). 
and there - - - - - see] om. &? by hmt. 
You see - - - - - heaven] &%: <op&sg> & &moinoev ‘AfanA, 0c 
édidakev macac TAG dÓukLac éml TNG yc Kat EÖNAw- 
GEV TH MLVOTHPLA TOU ALGVOS rà Ev TH OVPAVG | & 
reads: 
You see what Asael has done, and what he has 
introduced, what he has taught— 

iniquities and sins upon the earth 

and all deceit upon the dry land; 
for he taught the mysteries 

and revealed to the world the things that are in 

heaven. 

(pac doa &noinoev 'Aaa)A kai daa elonveykev Goa 
éóLóotev KöLkiag Kal &papr(ac éri THG yc Kat 
mavra ddAov éni THC Enpdc. ébldakev yap rà 
pvoTnpLa Kal aTeKaAvWEe TO aLàvu TA Ev rà OUPAVG) | 
The text of 4QEn? 1 4:19 (Milik, Enoch, 158) is much 
too brief and uncertain to support a decision between 
the readings of these two texts | In the case of the first 
line, 6* provides a brief introduction to what follows. 
With its three verbs, however, €? is heavy and repeti- 
tious, which is atypical of this prayer. Moreover, by plac- 
ing éóLÓo£ev in the second line, 6* provides good 
synonymous parallelism, which is missing in &*. Also 
problematic in & is rQ iv., which appears to be a 
corruption of Tov aiavoc of &*. We might reconcile the 
parallelism of &^ and the double nouns and verbs in &° 
by dropping kai in the first line, emending the latter 
two occurrences of doa to óc, and moving óc &öLöatev 
to the second line. We would then read: 
You see what Asael has done, 

who has introduced iniquity and sin upon the earth, 

and has taught all deceit upon the dry land; 
for he taught the mysteries, 

and revealed the eternal things that are in heaven. 
All versions of this line are corrupt. 6* reads: à émt- 
rndevovoıv Eyvaoav dvdpwnoı (“which men were 
pursuing, they knew") | € has transposed the verb 
corresponding to Emırndevovorv, placing it before “in 
heaven" in the previous line, and it reads *he knew" for 
“they knew” | @ reads: Emırndevovov de rà Enırmöeu- 
para avrod eidévar TA pvoTýpia oi viol Tv àvOpá- 
mov (“And the sons of men were practicing his 
practices in order to know the mysteries”). Charles 
(Enoch, 21) follows &&, emending Eyvaoav to yrovat 
(cf. et6€vat @*) and reads: “which men were striving to 
learn.” My translation follows Charles’s emendation, 
taking the typical “sons of men” from €*. For other 
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readings of the text that begin this sentence with the 
reference to knowledge in 9:6, see Knibb, Enoch, 2:86; 
and Uhlig, Henoch, 525. Milik's retroversion has no 
solid foundation in the very fragmentary text of 4QEn* 
1 4:20 (Enoch, 161). 

6? € (om. initial “and”): kai Zeuuafüg à rnv é£ovotav 
Edwkac dpxeuv TAY av abr duo Ovrav). Thus Shemi- 
hazah and his deeds are the second object of the verb 
“you see” | 6° has a full independent clause, "To Shemi- 
hazah . . ." (rà Zenit) and reads Exeıv (“to have") for 
&pxeur (“to rule"). 

Reading <eig>emopevdnoav for Exopevdnoar of & €, 
following 7:1. 

And they ----- women] &*: kai ouveroLundnoav uer 
avTav kai Ev Taic ÓqActouc Eucaevdnoar | om. “with 
the women” @ | om. “and” before “with the women” 
€. According to Charles (Enoch, 21), € reflects the orig- 
inal Gk. uer aüráv peta Tav ÜnAecGv, which literally 
rendered Aram. N'U OY 77122, with its anticipatory pro- 
noun. &' misunderstood the idiom and inserted a kai, 
attaching “with the women" to the second verb. &* 
omitted the phrase. 

And have taught - - - - - charms] om. 6? €. Structurally 
the line is similar to the longer readings of & in v 6, 
making a very long line with internal parallelism. Dif- 
ferent from those readings, however, it adds something 
substantial and specific not included in the previous 
hemistich. It may very well be original. Martin (Hénoch, 
21) suggests emending piontpa (“hate-producing 
charms") to prontiav (“and taught them to practice 
lewdness"). 

6* | “and the women bore giants" &? €. “And now" 
could be secondary, drawn from 9:10, where it would 
be stronger, were it not here. “Daughters of men," 
drawn from v 8, is idiomatic and is typical of the repeti- 
tion from section to section in this story. "From them" 
is reminiscent of JMI in the parallel passage, 7:2 9. It 
may also be attested in &° € by vy àv and baza, which 
presently go with the third line. "Sons, giants" recurs in 
15:3. In the present state of the text, "half-breeds" 
belongs to the next line. See next note. 

This line is attested only in ®*, where it is obviously cor- 
rupt: kißönda Emi TG yç Tóv avOpómaev éxkéxvrat 
(“Half-breeds have been poured out upon the earth of 
men"). As subject of €xxéxu7at, we expect “blood,” 
which noun may be drawn from the next line (&^ €), 
where it is probably out of place. See next note. As 
emended, this line corresponds to 9:1b, as the next line 
corresponds to 9:1c. 

Translation follows 6. For “iniquity,” 6* € read “blood 
and iniquity." Mention of blood here does not properly 
correspond to 9:1c; for blood is mentioned in 9:1b, 
which corresponds to the previous line. The word evi- 
dently dropped out of the previous line and was 
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restored in the wrong place (with the necessary change 
of case and added conjunction). For the initial “and” &* 
€ read “by whom" (ug’ àv, baza), quite possibly the mis- 
placed counterpart of é£ orbràv in the first line. See 

n. a. 

6*: Kai vüv (600 Ta Mveluara TAY yvxàv àv tova- 
vóvràv &vOpémov évrvyxá&vovat, kot “EXPL TÖV TUAGY 
TOU Ovpavod dveßn 6 arevaryuóg alrav | & €: “And 
now, behold, the souls of the dead cry and make peti- 
tion to the gates of heaven, and their cry goes up" (koi 
viv iĝoù BoGotv ai Yuxal TV TETEAEUTNKÖTWV Kal ÈV- 
TV'yx&vovot HEXPL TGV mvAGv TOD obpavob, Kal &véQm ò 
arevayuog avTav). The better parallelism of &* recom- 
mendis it as the better text, as does a comparison with 
8:4 and 9:2, where the cry ascends to (the gates of) 
heaven. "Spirits of" may be secondary in & (cf. 9:3), 
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And - -- cease] &*? €: kal ob öVvaraı é&eAOetv (“and it 
is not able to come forth”). I conjecture an Aramaic 
corruption here from Pan? 89>" N) (translation) to 
pan? 52” w^ (versions). 

avra (kwello) & € | “them” (are) 6. 

TadTa & € | “them” (avTovc, masc. pl.) &, referring to 
the actors rather than their deeds. 

and --- them] kai ėĝç aùroûç 6* | €: “and the things 
pertaining to them" (wazazi’ahomu = kat & eig wvToúç), 
a corruption of &*. 

om. “us” 6°. 

TovTav & | “this” (rovrov) & | € is ambiguous. 


but cf. 22:5. 
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E 1-11 As interpretation of the biblical text, this chapter 
effects a transition from the story of the sons of God 
and the daughters of men (Gen 6:1-4) to the story of the 
flood (Gen 6:5—9:28). As in 1 Enoch 6 and 7, the section 
begins with a paraphrase of Genesis (1 Enoch 9:1| |Gen 
6:11-12; cf. also the J version at Gen 6:5), in which the 
four archangels function as God’s eyes on the world. 
The tendentious interpretation of Genesis 6, begun in 

1 Enoch 6-7, is again evident. The wickedness and vio- 
lence that God sees are here identified with the violent 
and bloody deeds of the giants (7:3-5). As in chap. 7, the 
author departs from Genesis 6 in specifying the whole 
human race as the victims, rather than the perpetrators, 
of this violence (9:1-3, 9-10). In keeping with this, v 3 
explicates the twice-mentioned cry of humanity (7:6; 8:4) 
as a cry for judgment or vengeance. 

Within the logic of the story, as narrated in 1 Enoch, 
the archangels serve not only as God’s eyes on the world, 
but also as intercessors for the human race. The angels’ 
prayer is an extension and explication of the cry of 
humanity. In order to understand the unique contours 
and emphases of this prayer, we must compare it with 
other Jewish prayers contemporary with it. 


Excursus: Jewish Prayers of Petition 


Prayers of petition in Jewish literature of the Hel- 
lenistic period reflect a common form (see chart, 

p. 206), although their literary rather than liturgical 
character permits a certain freedom in the placement 
of motifs and formal elements. 


The prayers here cataloged divide into two major 
parts. The first (A+B) explicates the grounds for the 
prayer. God, who is great and mighty and is to be 
blessed because of that, is creator and sovereign over 
the whole creation. He has knowledge of all things, 
including (in some prayers) the present circum- 
stances. God’s works include not only creation but 
also saving activity in circumstances similar to the 
present. The second part (C+D) is based on the first. 
The petitioner calls God’s attention to the present sit- 
uation and asks that he act in keeping with his nature 
and his past record. 


When it is compared with these prayers, the prayer in 
1 Enoch 9:4-11 is remarkable in several respects. The 
address (A) is an overloaded doxology with an unparal- 
leled list of titles and predications. The sovereignty of 
God, which is implied in the author’s use of titles, is 
explicated in the description of God’s creative power, 
sovereignty, and knowledge (B), where the adjective “all” 
is consistently repeated. This knowledge, which is here 
described as “seeing,” following the cue of Gen 6:5, 11- 
12, is particularized in terms of the present situation (vv 
6-8), but in unparalleled detail. In effect, what is nor- 
mally a part of section C has here been drawn back into 
B in order to stress that God is aware of what is happen- 
ing. The term “And now, behold,” the normal introduc- 
tory formula to the petition section (C), is used twice. 
The calamity to which the angels address themselves is 
less the sin of the rebel angels than the violence of the 
giants, which is its result. More important, and of great 
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Form of Jewish Prayers of Petition 


Esther 3 Maccabees Susanna 1QapGen Tobit Judith 1 Enoch 
13 14 2 6 20 3 9 9 
A. Address 
Blessing... 12 11 4c 
Titles 9 DNO 2 2 42 12, 18, 15-16 2[12] 4ab 
B. Description of God's 
works, power 
Creation 10 B [12] Saw 
Sovereignty SUIT 2,3 2 12 IIS 5a 
11 
Knowledge 12 15-16 42-43 [14] 5-6 5be+11 
(6-8) 
Historical acts 4-8,9-10 48 [24] 
C. Petition 13-15 
"And now, 
(behold. . .)" 15 6,8 18 9 43 13 12 7 9a, 10a 
Present situation 6-7 13-15 43 14 7 6-10 
Petition proper 15-16 11-14 17-20 9-10 14-15 T5915 8-10 
D. Closing exhortation 
"Hear!" 17 19 12 
Petition repeated 17 19 12 13 
“That they may know, 15 15 14 
praise..." 17 20 


significance, the cry of beleaguered humanity is also 
assumed into the present situation. Although the angels 
function as God's eyes upon the earth and as the media- 
tors of human prayers, the assumption here is that God 
is already aware of what has happened on earth and has 
heard the cry for vengeance. Thus the angels are less 
mediators than they are intercessors, calling God's atten- 
tion to what he already knows and has heard—including 
the prayer of humanity. Finally, and of greatest signifi- 
cance, the prayer ends without a petition. The angels 
repeat twice the motif of God's universal knowledge and 
make the bold assertion that he has failed to act on it. 
Thus the prayer is not really a petition (C*D) that God 
act as one's predications of him would lead one to 
expect; it is, in effect, an indictment that God has failed 
so to act and has not answered the cry that a belea- 
guered humanity has raised to him. It is perhaps not by 
accident that a similar claim is made in Job 24 (esp. v 13) 
or in psalms of individual lament (cf. Ps 22:2). The only 
prayer of those listed above that parallels the form of 

1 Enoch 9:4-11 (i.e., with no petition) is Sus 42-43, which 
follows Susanna's initial cry (v 35) and subsequent con- 
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demnation (vv 36-41). Here too there is no petition, only 
her complaint that God is not acting in keeping with his 
knowledge of her situation. 

In 1 Enoch 84 a version of the present prayer is 
placed in the mouth of Enoch and is revised (including 
the addition of a petition) to fit the seer's situation. 

W 1 An expansive paraphrase of Gen 6:11 begins this 
section. This first reference to the flood story (Gen 6:5— 
9:28) provides a link to Gen 6:1-4 by identifying the 
deeds of the giants as the violence that brought on the 
flood. Different from Gen 6:11 (and 6:5), here it is the 
four archangels who see the violence on earth. The 
expression "looked down from the sanctuary of heaven 
and saw” (IM... TW WIP a... pms, 4QEn? 1 4:6-7; 
Milik, Enoch, 157), reflects a stereotyped formula of 
prayer (cf. Deut 26:15; Isa 63:15; 1 Bar 2:16) and thus 
attributes to the four angels what common piety 
requested of God. The verb P17 here suggests looking 
out or looking down. Cf. C Neof Gen 26:8, and for the Gk. 
verb TapakUTTw, which occurs there and in 1 Enoch 9:1; 
cf. also Jos. As. 7:2. For heaven as a sanctuary, cf. 

] Enoch 12:4; 15:3. See comm. on 14:8—16:4. The 


angels’ function as “the eyes of God” is an integral part 
of their role as mediators and intercessors or advocates 
for humankind. See Excursus: Angels as Mediators, 
Intercessors, and Judicial Opponents. In this chapter, 
the angels’ activity comprises three stages, if my textual 
judgments are correct. They witness the violence on * 
earth (v 1). They enter into heaven and converse with 
one another about what they have seen (vv 2-3). They 
approach God and make intercession (vv 4-11). In chap. 
10 they subsequently are the agents of God's judgment— 
to save Noah and to destroy Asael, the giants, and 
Shemihazah. 


Excursus: The Four — or Seven — Archangels in 
Jewish and Early Christian Literature 


A complement of four, and later seven, named 
archangels (here “holy ones") appears first in 1 Enoch 
9-10 and then becomes something of a staple in Jew- 
ish and Christian literature.! Their existence and the 
number four were doubtless inferred from the four 
living creatures (MM) in the throne vision of Ezekiel 
1-2, and they are implicit in Zechariah 1. The later 
literature makes an association with Ezekiel 1-2 
explicit. In the action of 1 Enoch 9-10, however, the 
four are not placed at the throne. They go forth from 
heaven, view the world, approach the divine throne 
with their petition in behalf of humanity, and are 
then dispatched to the world to act in God's behalf. 
Whether the unnamed and unnumbered "holy ones" 
in the throne vision in 1 Enoch 14-16 are the same as 
these is uncertain. But the throne vision in the Book 
of Parables explicitly identifies the four figures on 
the four sides of God as Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, 
and Phanuel, the last of these replacing Sariel in 
chaps. 9-10. 

The throne vision in Daniel 7 does not single out a 
special group of four from the multitude of holy 
ones, but describes the enthronement of a single high 
angelic figure after the destruction of the four beasts 
(mT) who arise from the sea. Two of 1 Enoch's holy 
ones do appear in Daniel, however. Gabriel, called 
“the man" (WNT) in 9:21, appears to Daniel twice in 
order to transmit revelation (8:15-26; 9:20-27); and 
Michael, “the great prince" (71737 ^), is featured in 
chaps. 10-12, along with an unidentified angelic 


1 See briefly Yadin, War, 237-40. 

2  Onthe judgment scene and the complexity of the 
traditions employed in it, see George W. E. Nickels- 
burg, “Eschatology in the Testament of Abraham: A 
Study of the Judgment Scenes in the Two Recen- 
sions," in idem, ed., Studies on the Testament of Abra- 
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figure who recounts the historical review in these 
chapters. 

The four angels are mentioned in the Qumran War 
Scroll, remarkably with the same names as here, in 
the order Michael, Gabriel, Sariel, and Raphael (1QM 
9:15-16). Their association with the eschatological 
war is compatible with the activity of Raphael, 
Gabriel, and Michael in 1 Enoch 10. 

In 1 Enoch 20-36 + 81 the number four is 
expanded to seven (adding Uriel, Reuel, and Remiel 
to Michael, Sariel, Raphael, and Gabriel) in order to 
provide a complement of angels who are associated 
with the places of Enoch’s cosmic tour, rather than 
God’s throne. The enumeration, four plus three, 
recurs in the Animal Vision (see comm. on 87:2-40). 
An association of seven holy ones with God’s throne 
recurs in the contemporary Book of Tobit, where 
Raphael is identified as one of this group (Tob 3:16- 
17; 12:11-15). See Excursus: Angels as Mediators, 
Intercessors, and Judicial Opponents. 

A tradition that appears several times in rabbinic 
literature explicitly identifies Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, 


and Raphael as the four “angels” surrounding God's ~- 


throne (Num. Rab. 2:10; Pesiq. R. 44; Pirge R. El. 4). 
Here and in Apoc. Mos. 40:1 Uriel replaces Sariel. The 
complement of four high angels in the divine throne 
room is also described in the judgment scene of the 
long recension of the Testament of Abraham (chaps. 
12-14). The two unnamed angelic scribes write 
human sins and righteous deeds, while Purouel tests 
deeds with fire, and Dokiel presides over the scale. 
Michael, who might be identified as the advocate of 
the righteous, is the archistrategos, who accompanies 
Abraham through the cosmos.? 

The NT Book of Revelation employs the traditions 
of both four and seven, describing both "the seven 
spirits who are before his throne" (1:4; 4:5) and the 
four living creatures that stand on the four sides of 
the throne (4:6-8). As in the Testament of Abraham, 
Michael is mentioned separately and by name in 12:7- 
8, where he is the opponent of Satan. See Excursus: 
Angels as Mediators, Intercessors, and Judicial Oppo- 
nents. The gnostic cosmogony of the Apocryphon of 
John also features four powers or lights close to the 
highest deity.° 


ham (SBLSCS 6; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 
1976) 29-47. 

For the relevant texts see the synopsis in Michael 
Waldstein and Frederik Wisse, eds., The Apocryphon 
of John: Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II, 1; III, 1; 
and IV,1 with BG 8502,2 (NHMS 33; Leiden: Brill, 
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By a series of additions and variations, the author 
intensifies the description of violence in Gen 6:11 and 
creates a scene of total, unmitigated disaster. In keeping 
with 1 Enoch 7:4-5, he interprets the violence of Gen 
6:11 as bloodshed. Cf. also 1 Enoch 9:9. Moreover, to 
the word “violence” (Gen 6:11, DAT, doubtless = son, 
4QEn? 1 4:8; Milik, Enoch, 157 [most likely = avopia, 6°, 
‘amada €]) he adds *godlessness" (&oéßera, 6°? [A uncer- 
tain]), perhaps conflating Gen 6:5. His qualification of 
“the earth" as “all the earth" may derive from Gen 6:12 
(“all flesh") and is in keeping with the transformation by 
which he makes the human race the victims rather than 
the perpetrators of the violence. 

E 2-3 Both of these verses pertain to the cry of humanity 
(7:6; 8:4), and their juxtaposition with v 1 and its refer- 
ence to blood and violence parallel the juxtaposition of 
7:5 and 6. The witnesses to the text of v 2 do not agree 
sufficiently to present a relatively certain text. See tex- 
tual note b. The text of €, which is translated above, uses 
language that appears in 67:2 and 84:5 with reference to 
the earth after the flood, “devoid of inhabitants," thus 
strengthening the portrait of devastation presented in v 
1.* For “the gates of heaven,” cf. v 10, 40En* 1 6:4 
(Milik, Enoch, 193), a long text of 1 Enoch 13:8 (see 
comm. ad loc.), related to T. Levi 5:1, where the expres- 
sion occurs. 

On the legal language of v 3a, see comm. on 7:6. The 
original anthropological terminology in this verse is 
obscured in textual corruption (see n. b). But "souls" is 
certain. The idea of the pleading of the (“spirits of) the 
souls of men" may have been deduced from Gen 4:10 
through an exegetical connection with Gen 9:4, accord- 
ing to which the blood is the WD) (= yux, “life,” *soul"). 
Cf. 1 Enoch 22:5-7, where the spirit (m7) of Abel pleads 
to heaven for vengeance. 

In v 3bcd the prayers of humanity are briefly verbal- 
ized. Although the tristichal structure of the angelic 
prayer that follows (see comm. on v 4) may support the 
originality of v 3d, comparison with v 3c and v 4b sug- 


1995) 48-53. On Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, and 6 
Uriel in Christian literature, see J. Michl, “Engel VI, 
Engel VII, Engel VIII, Engel IX," RAC 5:240-58. 


gests that it is secondary (see textual note c). The prayer 
here described is addressed specifically to the angels. 
For the idea cf. 99:3. The prayer is twofold and in logi- 
cally reversed order. The angels are to ask God to vindi- 
cate the dead or to avenge them. Cf. Dan 7:22 and its 
interpretation in 1 Enoch 47:2 and 97:5b, as well as the 
passages cited in comm. on 7:6. The second line of the 
prayer asks that the angels call God's attention to the 
destruction of humanity, the reason for the request for 
judgment. 

“Most High" (Uycoroc) is the first of a number of 
divine appellatives in this context that stress the 
supremacy of God. In the Hellenistic period, the title is 
especially popular as a designation for the God of 
Israel.? In 1 Enoch it occurs also in 10:1; 46:7; 60:1, 22; 
62:7; 77:1; 94:8; 97:2; 98:7; 99:3 ("the Most High God,” 
Tov vYiaTov eo); 99:10; 100:4; 101:1, 6. In the present 
section and in all of its occurrences in chaps. 92-101, 
except perhaps 99:10, God's activity as judge is in focus. 
For “before the glory of the majesty” (Evamıov rg ó0£nc 
TOU weyaAwovrnc), we should perhaps read “before the 
glory of the Great One" (&vamıov rg 0ó£nc ToU 
peyaAov), a corruption that could go back to the Ara- 
maic (87127 from 827). Cf. the parallelism of “the Most 
High" and “the Great Holy One" in 10:1. Cf. also 
] Enoch 104:1 and Tob 3:16; 12:15, where the suggested 
phrase occurs in the context of the heavenly intercession 
of the angels. 


Excursus: Angels as Mediators, Intercessors, and 
Judicial Opponents: Developments in Early 
Jewish and Early Christian Literature 


In almost all the strata of 1 Enoch, angels play a cru- 
cial role as intercessors for humanity (Introduction 
84.2.2.2). Essential in all cases is a judgment context 
and a concern that the righteous get their due (which 
is often not the case at the present time). The angelic 
role of intercessor and its context can be traced back 
into the Hebrew Scriptures, and it continues to be 
important in early Christian theology. 


Cf., however, 40529 6-12 and the repeated use of 
the title “the Majesty, the Lord of eternity (or ‘the 
world’)” (RADY 87 327). 


4 Charles (Enoch, 20) cites these parallels, but does 


not note the different contexts. 


5 Georg Bertram, “üyıorog,” TDNT 8 (1972) 614-20, 


esp. 617-19. 
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The heavenly intercessor is of some prominence in 
the Book of Job, where it is envisioned as a legal pro- 
tagonist in Job's dispute with God." As such the fig- 
ure is described variously as an “umpire” or arbiter 
(TN, 9:33; cf. 16:21), a “witness” (12, WW, 16:19), a 
"mediator" (ron; 16:20; 33:23), and a *vindicator" or 
“redeemer” (783, 19:25-27). The concept goes back to 
the ancient belief that each individual had a personal 
god who acted in one's behalf in the divine council. 
In Job that heavenly being is identified variously as 
one of the “holy ones" (O°W7P, 5:1) or as an “angel” 
(TNT), “one of a thousand."? In the present form of 
the book, with its prose introduction, the angelic fig- 
ure can be only construed as a heavenly opponent to 
the accuser (hassätän). 

In Zech 1:12-17, in the place of a multiplicity of 
such intercessors, the prophet describes “the angel of 
YHWH" (17-8) as the singular intercessor for 
the nation of Israel, who raises the question, “How 
long?" not to plead the nation's innocence, but to 
argue the sufficiency of God's punishment.? In 3:1-5 
the opposition of accuser and advocate, suggested 
above for Job, is explicit in the confrontation between 
the angel of the Lord and hassatan over the inno- 
cence of Joshua the high priest. 

The closest parallel to the Enochic texts occurs in 
Tob 3:16-17 and 12:12-15. As in Job, at stake is the 
innocence of the suffering righteous—Tobit and 
Sarah. Raphael is one of seven holy angels, who pre- / 
sent a "reminder" of the prayers of the “holy ones" in 
the presence of the glory of the Great One and Holy 
One. As such an intercessor and as the divinely sent 
healer who will adjudicate the situation, Raphael cor- 
responds to the angelic intercessors and agents of 
judgment described in 1 Enoch 9-10. Especially note- 
worthy in the latter respect is the opposition between 
Raphael and the demon, Asmodeus, which corre- 


sponds to the opposition between Raphael and Asael 
in 1 Enoch 10 (see comm. on 10:4-8). Moreover, the 
language describing the angels' functions closely par- 
allels Enochic idiom here and in the Epistle (see 
comm. above and at 104:1). 

In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac in Jub. 17:15— 
18:16, the biblical account is framed by a Joblike pro- 
logue in which the angels of the presence praise 
Abraham's righteousness, while the chief of demons, 
the prince of Mastemah, accuses him. A similar con- 
frontation occurs in Jub. 48:1-4, the account of the 
attempt on Moses' life. To some degree intercession is 
replaced by judicial confrontation, but the question 
of innocence and guilt remains focal. 

In Dan 12:1-3 and parallel traditions about the 
eschatological judgment (Testament of Moses 10; 
Jubilees 23; Testament of Judah 20), Israel's angelic 
advocate is juxtaposed with the demonic opponent of 
Israel.! Here the satanic figure is less an accuser 
than an archdemon and anti-God figure, but the role 
of Israel's advocate is related to the nation's status as 
God's people. In Testament of Moses 10 the interces- 
sory function is colored by the language of high 
priestly ordination: the angel's *hands are filled."!! 
Testament of Levi 3:5 attributes to certain angels the 
priestly function of propitiating for the sins of igno- 
rance committed by the righteous. In 5:6 an 

| unnamed angel who intercedes (wapattéopac) for 
Israel is opposed to the evil spirits that would smite 
the nation.? 

For the author of 3 Baruch, Michael receives both 
the prayers of the righteous and their merits (chaps. 
11-12). Here, as elsewhere, the mediating of prayer is 
tied to the upright status of those who pray. 

Oumranic angelology reflects complex develop- 
ments in the concept of angelic opposition.!? 
Michael, the prince of light, and Beliar, the angel of 


/ 


7 | See Sigmund Mowinckel, “Hiobs go'el und Zeuge 
im Himmel," in Karl Budde, ed., Vom Alten Testa- 
ment: Karl Marti zum siebzigsten Geburtstage (BZAW 


Gabriel appears to interpret the prophecy. 
See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, chaps. 1, 4, 5. 
Ibid., 29 n. 94. 


10 
11 


41; Giessen: Tópelmann, 1925) 207-12; Nils Johans- 12 T. Levi 5:5-7 appears to be a slightly Christianized 
son, Parakletoi: Vorstellungen von Fürsprecher für die form of a Jewish text. The angel is identified as the 
Menschen vor Gott in der alttestamenten Religion, in intercessor for Israel (v 6) and for Israel and all the 
Spátjudentum und Urchristentum (Lund: Gleerup, righteous (v 7). 

1940) 22-34; Frank Moore Cross, The Ancient 13 Cross, Ancient Library, 210-15; Yadin, War, 229-42; 


Library of Qumran (3d ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1995) 154-55; and Pope, Job, 41-42, 74-75, 
118, 134-35, 219. 

The reference in Job 5:1 may be a polemic against 
such an idea; see Pope, Job, 41-42. 

Johansson, Parakletoi, 34-40. Cf. Daniel 9 for an 
interesting parallel, in which Daniel asks "How 
long?" also with reference to the seventy years, and 


Otto Betz, Der Paraklet (AGSU 2; Leiden: Brill, 
1963) 36-116; Peter von der Osten-Sacken, Gott und 
Belial: Traditiongeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum 
Dualismus in den Texten aus Qumran (SUNT 6; Gót- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1968); Nickels- 
burg, Resurrection, 144-69; Kobelski, Melchizedek, 
3-83. 
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darkness, are explicitly the heads of angelic armies. 
Moreover, aspects of the functions of intercessor or 
advocate and accuser have developed. Beliar, who 
retains certain accusatorial functions in Jubilees, is 
exclusively the archdemon in charge of leading peo- 
ple astray. Michael, on the other hand, is less an advo- 
cate than the angelic guide who leads the righteous in 
the path(s) of righteousness. An aspect of the inter- 
cessory function may perhaps be seen in the identifi- 
cation of Michael with the priest Melchizedek. 

The complexity of the developments in Jewish 
angelology is reflected in the NT. The idea of a multi- 
plicity of heavenly patrons, who are interceding 
angels of the presence, is retained in Matt 18:10, 
which in context is a warning against causing the little 
ones to sin (okavöaAitonaı, TAavaw). 

The Book of Revelation is eclectic in its use of Jew- 
ish angelologies. On the one hand, in Revelation 1-5 
the seven "spirits" before the divine throne (1:4; 3:1; 
4:5; 5:6) correspond to the seven interceding angels 
in Tobit, while the four living creatures (4:6-8) are 
drawn from Ezekiel 1-2 (and Isaiah 6), the source of 
the tradition about the four archangels. On the other 
hand, Rev 8:2-4 mentions the seven "angels" before 
God's throne and, in addition, an unnamed angel 
who appears to be relaying the prayers of all the 
human holy ones. The tradition of the confrontation 
of Michael and Satan appears in 12:7-12. Here each is 
the commander of a heavenly army, and the military 
confrontation retains the character of judgment, for 
Satan is still identified as accuser. The old structure 
of Jubilees is still evident; the archdemon leads astray 
in order to accuse. In the larger context of Revela- 
tion, the mythic confrontation between Michael and 
Satan (Revelation 12, as in Daniel 12) is combined 
with the vision of Daniel 7 about the demonic beast 
and with the myth in 1 Enoch 10 about the tempo- 
rary imprisonment and ultimate destruction of the 
chief demon (Rev 12:12-17; 13; 20:1-3, 7-10). 

The Johannine Paraclete and the Holy Spirit in the 
Pauline epistles represent yet another Christian devel- 
opment of Jewish angelology, not least in its Qum- 


14 See the texts discussed in ibid., 71-74. 

15 On the Paraclete see Sigmund Mowinckel, “Die 
Vorstellungen des Spátjudentums vom heiligen 
Geist als Fürsprecher und der johanneische Parak- 
let," ZNW 32 (1933) 97-130; Johansson, Parakletoi, 
256-67; and, in light of the Qumran literature, 
Cross, Ancient Library, 211-15; Betz, Paraklet, 
116-214; and Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to John (xiii-xxi) (AB 29a; Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1970) 1135-44. 

16 See, however, Johansson, Parakletoi, 268-73. 18 

17 The sin-Spirit and flesh-Spirit opposition in 
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ranic forms.'? In the Fourth Gospel “the Holy Spirit,” 
“the Helper" (mapakAnrog), “the Spirit of Truth,” is 
the opponent of the world and of the demonic ruler 
of the world (see esp. 16:11), the protagonist of Jesus 
(15:26; 16:9-10, 14), and the heaven-sent guide of the 
children of God (14:26; 16:13). This Johannine con- 
ception reflects the Jewish idea of a single heavenly 
protagonist and especially the terminology of Qum- 
ran and Testament of Judah 20. It diverges from Jewish 
ideas in the specific linking of the Paraclete with the 
person of Jesus. 

Less generally recognized are the relationships 
between the Pauline understanding of the Spirit and 
both the Johannine Paraclete and its prototypes in 
judaism.!6 For Paul (see esp. Gal 4:4-6; 5:16-6:10; 
and Romans 7-8), as for John, the Spirit is closely 
associated with the risen Christ and is in one sense 
his indwelling alter ego. The Spirit, who dwells in the 
Christian and guides one in the way of righteousness, 
stands in opposition to the functional equivalents of 
Satan: sin and its locus, the flesh.!? The Spirit is the 
Christian’s protagonist before God and intercessor 
(Rom 8:14-17, 26-27). In this intercessory function, 
however, the Spirit is paralleled by the exalted Christ 
(v 34). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews represents, in a way, 
the ultimate Christianizing of the Jewish traditions 
under discussion. Minimizing the importance of 
angels (1:1—2:9) and comparing Jesus and 
Melchizedek (chap. 7), this author stresses Jesus’ role 
as heavenly high priest and intercessor, stressing how 
Jesus’ high priesthood is marked by characteristics 
essentially related to his humanity (2:14-18; 4:14—5:9). 
However one explains these data, it seems clear that 
the author is interacting with Jewish ideas about heav- 
enly priests and intercessors and quite likely the tran- 
scendental Melchizedek, applying to the exalted 
Christ functions and characteristics that originally 
applied to angels.'® Different from John and Paul, 
here the Holy Spirit plays no such role in Hebrews. 


Romans 7-8 and Galatians 5-6 should be read in 
the light of the two-ways theology and two-spirit 
opposition evidenced in texts such as 1QS 3-4 and 
its parallels; on these see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
156-65. On the Pauline texts see briefly, idem, 
“The Incarnation: Paul’s Solution to the Universal 
Human Predicament,” in Birger A. Pearson, ed., 
The Future of Early Christianity: Essays in Honor of 
Helmut Koester (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991) 
348-57. 

On angelology in the Epistle to the Hebrews, see 
Harold W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A 


B 4 The angels “approach” God to make intercession. 
The verb mpoo&pxouaı/ ap and its synonyms are com- 
monly used with God as object,!? and generally in a cul- 
tic setting.” In 1 Enoch cf. 14:23 (éyyifw) and the 
comm. on 14:21-23. In Jer 7:16 (and there alone), mp00- 
Epxonau translates Heb. 235, which there means “inter- 
cede." For such a use of 939 whether of God or of 
another human being, cf. Gen 23:8; Ruth 1:16; Job 
21:15; Isa 53:12 (hiphil); Jer 27:18. 

The title “Lord of the ages” (7 kuplo Tv aidver) 
stresses God's eternity and fits better with this general 
emphasis in vv 4 and 11a than does the € reading, "Lord 
of kings" (see n. b), which ties in with only one of the 
titles in the address section in v 4. In 1 Enoch *Lord of 
the ages" may be unique to this passage (cf., however, 
81:10). Related to it, however, is a whole series of paral- 
lel titles, most of which are at home in prayer settings: 
Lord of eternity (or Lord of the world); God of the ages 
(see below, v 4); God of eternity; King of the ages; King 
of eternity (or King of the world). On these see Intro- 
duction 84.2.1.1. Most closely related to the present title 
is “Lord of all the ages" ("nv 15 792) in 1QapGen 
21:2, where it is added, evidently as a stereotyped for- 
mula, to the wording of Gen 13:4, the account of Abra- 
ham's prayer at Bethel. 

The prayer in vv 4-11 is divided into seven strophes of 
three lines each, with the exception of vv 6 and 7-8, 
where in each case an extra initial line introduces the 
angelic chieftain whose deeds are then described in the 
following three parallel lines. 

In the first strophe God is addressed as sovereign and 
eternal. The first three titles indicate that he is the high- 
est among “gods,” “lords,” and “kings.”?! The double 
title, “God of gods and Lord of lords," occurs in Deut 
10:17 in a context that stresses God's judgment in behalf 


9:1-11 


of the lowly, and it is implied in Ps 136:2-3 in a pair of 
successive couplets that are immediately followed by ref- 
erence to his creative activity (cf. 1 Enoch 9:5). Closely 
related is Nebuchadnezzar's acclamation of Daniel's 
God as “God of gods and Lord of kings" (8770) PO?8 TON 
pana Dan 2:47). In the present context, it is more likely 
that our author is using a stereotyped formula than that 
he is implying the existence of demons called “gods” and 
“lords.” In 1 Cor 8:5 Paul uses the language in a polemic 
against eating food sacrificed to idols. The occurrence 
there of the two terms and of the reference to creation 
in v 6 may reflect a prayer similar to the present one.” 
"King of kings" (cf. 1 Enoch 84:2 and 63:4) is a royal 
title with a long history in the ancient Near East.?? In 
Jewish literature this title is applied to the God of Israel 
in contexts that stress his sovereignty over earthly kings. 
Cf. 2 Macc 13:4; 3 Macc 5:35; Philo Cher. 99 (cf. Spec. leg. 
1.18); m. Sanh. 4:5 (the king mints coins with his image 
on them). Thus the title may be either a claim of sover- 
eignty over other kings or the attribution to God of a 
title already employed by earthly monarchs (cf. m. Sanh. 
4:5, pon oa Ton, "King of the kings of kings").^* The 
title could have been drawn into the present context by 
the presence of “Lord of lords.” For the double title, cf. 
Diodorus Siculus 1.55.7, BaatAevc BaorAéwv Kai 
deomörng beonorav Leooworg, and the Neo-Babylonian 
title of Marduk, “Lord of lords and King of kings.”*° A 
similar collocation of titles, implying the sovereignty of 
the God of Israel, appears in the title “Lord of kings.” 
See comm. on 63:2. On the other hand, Jewish usage of 
“King of kings” may suggest that the author of this 


1) 
20 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1989) 51-53. On 23 
Melchizedek see ibid., 192-95; and Kobelski, 

Melchizedek, 115-29. 

For mpocépxouat, see BAGD, s.v. 2a. 

Johannes Schneider, *mpooépxonuau" TDNT 2 

(1964) 683-84. 24 


2] On this grammatical formation, see GKC, 8431 
133i. 
22 On this passage and a reference to the Shema, see 25 


Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians: A Commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians (Hermeneia; 


Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975) 143-44. 

Cf. Ezra 7:12 (Artaxerxes); Ezek 26:7; Dan 2:37 
(Nebuchadnezzar); T. Mos. 8:1 (Antiochus IV). For a 
discussion see Friedrich Bilabel and Adolf 
Grohmann, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1927) 207-14. 

See Martin Dibelius and Hans Conzelmann, The 
Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972) 89. 
Heinrich Zimmern and Hugo Winckler, Die Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament (3d ed.; Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard, 1903) 373-774, 390. 


a 


prayer, or its model, had in mind certain earthly kings 
over whom he was attributing sovereignty to God. This 
could well be the case if the present text did, indeed, 
make reference to the Diadochoi (see comm. on 6-11). 
For later Christian usage of the double title, cf. Rev 
17:14 and 19:16, where the victorious sovereignty of the 
messianic king over the kings of the earth is clearly in 
focus, and 1 Tim 6:15, in a liturgical formulation.?® For 
the precise formulation here, “King of those who rule” 
(BaarAevc Tav BaotAcvovTwr), cf. 1 Tim 6:15 and the 
variant readings of 2 Macc 13:4; 3 Macc 5:35. 

The final title, “God of the ages” (Üeóc ràv aiavar), 
occurs also in Sir 36:22 (17) in a prayer and is paralleled 
by the title “the God of eternity” (see 1 Enoch 1:4) and 
the formula “the God who lives forever” (1 Enoch 5:2). 
It forms a transition to the second and third lines of the 
strophe, which emphasize God's eternity. The super- 
lative “generation of the generations"? and the double 
occurrence of “all/every” stress the totality of the con- 
ception. In the second line God's eternity is in both 
directions: "for every generation . . . from eternity.” In 
the reference to God's throne, the author stresses the 
eternity of God's sovereignty.”8 “Throne of glory" 
appears with some frequency in biblical and postbiblical 
literature,” denoting God's glorious presence on that 
throne. By this time, the expression must be read in the 
light of Ezekiel 1-2 and the speculation developing 
from that vision such as one finds in 1 Enoch 14. On 
the throne of God's glory in the Parables and the Cho- 
sen One's sitting upon it, see comm on 45:3. The rabbis 
linked the idea of the eternity of God's throne exegeti- 
cally to Jer 17:12 (b. Pesah. 54a) and Ps 93:2 (b. Ned. 39b; 
Gen. Rab. on 1:1).? The present passage need not be an 
exegetical deduction from either passage. A formula of 
blessing is typical of psalms of praise,?! but it also 


26 Dibelius and Conzelmann, Pastoral Epistles, 89. 
27 Cf. 10:3, 22; 15:6; 103:4, 8; 104:5, where the shorter 32 
form of this expression, attested also in the & here, 


is found. 


28 Otto Schmitz, “Öpovog,” TDNT 3 (1965) 162. 


29 Ibid., 162, 164-65. 


occurs in prayers of petition (Tob 3:11; Pr Azar 3 [Dan 
3:26]; IQapGen 20:12). Its presence at the beginning of 
the prayer in 1 Enoch 84:2-6 need not indicate that such 
a blessing has dropped from the first line of this 
prayer.?? For close parallels to the blessing of God's 
name here, cf. Tob 3:11; 8:5; Pr Azar 3, 30 (Dan 3:26, 
52). See textual n. e on 9:4. 

E 5 The particle yap (“for”) may translate the inferen- 
tial ^^ in Aramaic, indicating that God's name is to be 
blessed because of his creative activity and his authority. 
For a similar formulation, cf. 1QapGen 20:12. In such a 
case, however, we would expect örı. Perhaps yap should 
be translated simply “and,” that is, as representing the 
Aramaic conjunction 1. 

In this strophe the adjective "all," established in the 
first strophe, is even more pervasive. God's creative 
activity, a topos in prayers of this type,?? is here tied to 
his universal sovereignty, also typical in these prayers 
(see loc. cit. in chart). God's knowledge of all things, 
here described as sight (cf. v 11, where both verbs 
occur, and the discussion of Shemihazah's name in the 
comm. on 6:7-8), is frequently mentioned in connection 
with and as the presupposition for his judgmental activ- 
ity (in 1 Enoch, cf. esp. 98:6).°* The function of these 
assertions will become clear in v 11. 

E 6 Verses 6-10 rehearse in prayer form what chaps. 6-8 
have already presented in narrative form. The order 
Asael/Shemihazah follows 8:1-2/3 and presumes 10:4- 
8/10:11—11:2, and it reflects the view of a second 
authorial hand, which has made Asael the main culprit 
in the drama. 


tian Faith (New York: Harper & Row, 1963) 130-50. 

Cf., e.g., Add Est C 2, 14 (13:9; 14:3); Sus 42; Jdt 

9:2; 3 Macc 2:2; 6:2. 

33 In addition to the prayers cited in the chart, cf. Tob 
8:6; Pr Man 2-3; and a wide variety of canonical 
psalms. 
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30 Cf. also the other passages cited in Str-B 1:974-75. — 34 


See Svend Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qum- 
ran (ATDan 2; Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1960) 
104. See also the discussion of James M. Robinson, 
"'The Historicality of Biblical Language," in Bern- 
hard W. Anderson, ed., The Old Testament and Chris- 


On God's seeing, cf. Add Est D 2 (0') E 4 (o') (15:2; 
16:4); Sir 16:17-19; 2 Macc 3:39; 7:35; 9:5; 19:29; 
15:2; 3 Macc 2:21. On God's knowledge, see below, 
n. 39. 


9:1-11 


Employing the same technique used in the prayers in 
Add Est C 5 (13:12), C 25-27 (14:15-16), and Sus 42-43, 
the author moves from the general statement about 
God’s omniscience (here his seeing of all things) to his 
knowledge of the particular circumstances that give rise 
to the prayer. The focus here is different from the main 
line of the Shemihazah narrative. Humankind is guilty 
of the iniquity that Asael has taught them and is not the 
victims of deeds perpetrated against them (cf. 8:2). The 
adjective "all" recurs in the indictment of Asael in 10:8. 
The contrast between heaven and earth implied in v 6cd 
will be explicated as part of a broad pattern in 16:2-3. 
The motif here is reminiscent of the story of Prome- 
theus, who brings fire from heaven. See comm. on 8:1- 
2. The use of the verb rolety with Asael may reflect a 
wordplay that implies the Heb. verb 70»; cf. 8:1; 10:8; 
and on the bilingual wordplay in 6:6, see comm. on 
6:4-6. 

E 7-8 Although these verses (and Shemihazah) are sub- 
ordinated to v 6 (and Asael), Shemihazah's primacy in 
the original form of the story (cf. 6:3, 7) is still evident 
in 9:7. The authority delegated to him derives from 
God's authority over all things (9:5). “Those with him” 
(ràv aov ALTE Ha ÓvrTav), as a term for the other rebel 
watchers, occurs also in 10:11 and perhaps in 7:1. Cf. 
2 Macc 8:1, Tovéac . .. kai oi adv aùr (“Judas . . . and 
those with him"). Verse 8 corresponds to 7:1. "Daugh- 
ters of the men of earth,” read also by & of 7:1, stresses 
the heaven/earth dichotomy. To the account of 7:1 is 
added a second verb denoting sexual intercourse, 
GuvkoLudonaı, a compound verb that never occurs in 
the LXX as a translation for 220, which presumably it 
translates here. As in 7:1, the watchers' revelation of 
secrets breaks the continuity between cause (inter- 
course) and effect (offspring; here birth is mentioned 
rather than conception). Among the magical devices 
that the watchers taught their wives were potions or 
recited charms to incite hatred, that is, to win (back) 


35 F. Li. Griffith and Herbert Thompson, The Demotic 37 
Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1921) 92-95. See also Joseph Naveh and 
Shaul Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae: Aramaic 38 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes, 


1993) 225. 


36 See C. G. Kühn, ed., Claudii Galeni Opera Omnia (20 39 


vols.; Hildesheim: Olms, 1965) 12:251. 


one’s beloved. For a story about the use of such a 
ptondpov, see Lucian Dial. Meretr. 4.4-5. For the word- 
ing of such a charm, see the Demotic Magical Papyrus 
13.1-9.% A scholion on Euripides Phoen. 1260 contrasts 
the love- and hate-producing powers of charms (émgóàv) 
called piATpov and uionTpov, respectively. Cf. also 
Galen Mixt. 10.1, where they refer to potions.?® 

li 9-10 Both vv 9 and 10 begin with the formulaic “and 
now ...,” which in prayers typically introduces the 
description of the present situation that is the cause for 
the petition that follows.?" Like the narrative that has 
preceded, the prayer climaxes in and focuses on the 
bloody deeds of the giants and the cry that these deeds 
be avenged. Verse 9a summarizes 7:2. “Half-breeds” 
(k(80nAa), which recurs in 10:9, 15 of the giants, 
denotes their mixed origins. In Lev 19:19 and Deut 
22:11, it translates 1309O, and describes a cloth woven 
from two different kinds of thread. In Wis 15:9 and evi- 
dently Wis 2:16, its connotations derive from metal- 
lurgy: “alloyed,” “adulterated,” *counterfeit."? Thus the 
author here again focuses on the mismatch of heavenly 
and earthly. Verse 9bc picks up 9:1 and leads to 9:10, 
which refers back to 9:2, as well as 7:6 and 8:4. This last 
mention of the cry for vengeance moves beyond the 
others in describing the continuous, unceasing nature 
of the cry. Like 22:7, it implies that the cry will continue 
until vengeance is executed. 

B 11 In this final strophe, the author returns to the sub- 
ject of God's omniscience (cf. v 5). It is, first of all, con- 
strued as knowledge rather than sight; contrast v 5.9? 
Moreover, God's omniscience is foreknowledge, a point 
made somewhat more strongly and with deterministic 
connotations in Judith's prayer (Jdt 9:5-6; cf. also T. 
Mos. 12:4-5). Verse 11b & returns to the language of v 5 
and God's seeing the events on earth. What God sees are 
the specific events in question. Thus the pattern of v 5 * 
vv 6-8 is repeated: God's omniscience; his awareness of 
the specific events of concern to the person praying. 


In addition to the passages cited in the chart, cf., 
e.g., 1 Kgs 8:25, 26; Ezra 9:8, 10; Pr Azar 10 (Dan 
3:33); Pr Man 11; Acts 4:29. 

See LSJ, 950. For the transferral of Heb 199% to 
refer to mixed marriages of priests and Levites, see 
MMT 78 and discussion by Qimron in DJD 10:172. 
On God's knowledge in judgment contexts, cf. Sir 
16:17; Wis 1:6-11; Pss. Sol. 14:8; Esth 13:12. 
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There is a certain literary tension between 9:1, where 
the angels are God’s eyes on the world, and v 6 (and 
probably 7-8) and v 11b, according to which God is 
already aware of the events that the angels have seen for 
him. This tension probably reflects an oscillation 
between the viewpoint of the angels and that of human- 
ity, whose prayer they are effectively relaying to God. 


214 


However that may be, the function of the statement in 
11a € is clear from its juxtaposition with 11b 6* + 11c. 
The author is emphasizing the disjunction of God’s 
omniscience and his failure to take action in circum- 
stances that literally cry out for his justice. 


10 


10 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 


The Rebellion of the Watchers 


The Commissioning of the Four 
Archangels 


SARIEL COMMISSIONED TO INSTRUCT NOAH 


Then the Most High said,? and the Great Holy One® spoke. 
And he sent Sariel* to the son of Lamech, saying,’ 

"Go to Noah and say to him in my name, 'Hide yourself. 
And reveal to him that the end is coming, that the whole earth will perish; 
And tell him that? a deluge is about to coma on the whole earth and destroy 

everything on the earth.^ 

Teach the righteous one what he should do, 
the son of Lamech how he may preserve himself alive and escape forever.? 
From him a plant will be planted,» 
and his seed* will endure for all the generations of eternity." 


RAPHAEL COMMISSIONED TO IMPRISON ASAEL 


To Raphael he said,? 
"Go, Raphael, and? bind Asael hand and foot," and cast him into the darkness; 
And make an opening in the wilderness that is in? Doudael.* 
There cast him,? and lay beneath him? sharp stones and jagged stones.* 
And cover him with darkness,’ and let him dwell there forever. 
Cover up his face, and let him not see? the light. 
And an the day of the great? judgment, he will be led away to the burning? conflagration. 
And heal? the earth, which the watchers® have desolated; 
` and announce the healing of the earth," that the plague may be healed,’ 
and? all the sons of men may not perish because of the mystery‘ that the watchers 
told? and taught their sons. 
And all the earth was made desolate? by the deeds of the teaching? of Asael. 
And over him* write all the sins.” 


GABRIEL COMMISSIONED TO DESTROY THE GIANTS 


And to Gabriel he? said, 
"Go, Gabriel,? to the bastards,* to the half-breeds, to^ the sons of miscegenation; 
and destroy the sons of the watchers® from among the suns of! men; 
send them? against one another" in a war of destruction.' 
And! length of days they will not have; 
and no petition will be (granted) to their fathers in their behalf,? 
that they should expect to live an eternal life, nor even that each of them should live 
five hundred years." 


MICHAEL COMMISSIONED TO IMPRISON SHEMIHAZAH AND HIS ASSOCIATES 
AND TO DESTROY THE GIANTS 


And to Michael he said,? 

"Go, Michael,’ bind Shemihazah and the others with him, who have united themselves 
with the daughters of men, so that they were defiled by them in their uncleanness. 

And when their sons perish? and they see the destruction of their beloved ones, bind them® 
for seventy generations in the valleys of the earth," until the? day of their judgment and 
consummation, until the eternal judgment is consummated.* 

Then? they will be led away to the fiery abyss, and to the torture, and to the prison where 
they will be confined forever. 

And everyone who is condemned? and destroyed henceforth will be bound together with 
them until the consummation of their generation.^ 

«And at the time of the judgment, which I shall judge, they will perish for all generations.>° 

Destroy all the spirits of the half-breeds and the sons of the watchers, because they have 
wronged men. 
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16 


17 


18 


19 


MICHAEL IS TO RENOVATE THE EARTH 


Destroy all? perversity from the face of the earth;> 


and let every wicked deed be gone; 


and let the plant of righteousness (and truth)* appear, and it will become a blessing; 
(and) the deeds of righteousness (and truth)? will be planted forever with joy. 
And now all the righteous will escape, 


and they will live until they beget thousands, 


and all the days of their youth and their old age? will be completed in peace. 
Ther? all the earth will be tilled in righteousness, 
and all of it will be planted with trees and filled with blessing;> 


and all the trees of joy will be planted on it.? 


They will plant vines on it,> 
and every vine that will be planted on it* will yield a thousand jugs of wine;? 
and of every seed that is sown on it, each measure will yield a thousand measures; 


and each measure? of olives will yield ten baths of oil. 


Cleanse the earth from all impurity and from all? wrong 


and from all lawlessness? and from all sin; 


and godlessness and all impurities" that have come upon the earth, remove.? 
And all the sons of men will become righteous;? 


and all the peoples will worship (me); 
and all’ will bless ma and prostrate themselves.* 


And all? the earth will be cleansed from all defilement and from all uncleanness;® 

and | shall not again send upon them any wrath or scourge“ for all the generations of eternity. 
Then? I shall open the storehouses of blessing that are in heaven; 

and make them descend upon the earth,> upon the works and* the labor of the sons of men. 
And then? truth and peace? will be united together 
for all the days of eternity and for all the generations of men."* 


10:1 


a 


eime(v) 6%, in parallelism to “spoke” | om. € | + mepi 
TovTwy (“with regard to these things”) 6%, a gloss tying 
this section to the last words of 9:10. 

@* | “the Great and Holy One" €, as usual. 

This form of the angelic name is inferred from 9:1, on 
which see n. b. Here, as in 9:1, & reads OùptýÀ, a cor- 
ruption of CypınA | &: TorparjA, perhaps a similar cor- 
ruption stemming from the misreading of upsilon as tau 
| € ss. vary: ?asareya leyer g | ?asareye lalyer q | 
Pasereyelyel u | ?aser'elyer t | "asurye ?ulyer m | 
"areseyalàlyur Cales- £) 8. These forms may well reflect 
Lapena (or DepınA) iep. i.e., “holy Sariel.” Milik (Enoch, 
172-74) sees in the initial Ethiopic "alep a reflection of 
the Greek iota and posits behind &? and € the angelic 
name TopanA. 

Aévav & | wayebelo (“and said to him") €, which expres- 
sion occurs without parallel at the beginning of this 
line in & (kai eimev, “and he said") | &* € omit “Go to 
Noah and" (v 2) attested only in 6*. Parallels in 10:9, 

11, and perhaps 10:4 suggest that this is original. Quite 
possibly xai eimev air - - - kai dropped from *&*F, 
and kai eimev (avTa) was restored, in 8%, to the wrong 
place. 

And - - that] om. &* €. These words fit the parallelism. 
and - - -- earth] & €: kai dmoA&oeı mávro 600 éoT Ev 
(from Earıv Ms.; Rademacher, Henoch, 30) av7q (“and 
he will destroy everything [om. €] that is on it") | 6°: 
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3a 


aroA&oaı TaVTA ATO MPOGwTOU TIS ys (“to destroy 
all things from the face of the earth”). The reading 
“from the face of the earth” appears to reflect Gen 6:7 
(nan 2 Dyn). From 6° I have taken the infinitive, fol- 
lowing Gen 6:17. Since “everthing that is on” also par- 
allels Gen 6:17, it is most likely original. The parallel 
phrase in &* looks like the secondary use of a cliche 
from the same context, although mention of “the 
earth” suggests that this noun stood in our original (as 
in Gen 6:17) and was simplified in *&*. 

Teach - ---- forever] &&: 6i6atov Tov Sixacov Ti mov- 
Get, TOV vióv Aduex, kai THY Vuxrjv AUTOD eic onv 
ovvrnpnoeı, kai ExpevteTar bu aiavoc | For this long 
text, &* € read, "Teach him, so that (or ‘how’) he may 
escape" (kai dtdakov avTov Ömug Expvyn). The longer 
text provides excellent parallelism, which extends the 
idea stated briefly in v 2. The presence of 0mw¢ (“how” 
or “so that”) and the subjunctive in @ suggests a slight 
emendation in 6? on the basis of which I arrive at my 
translation. 

6* € omit this line. But 10:16 speaks for its authenticity. 
See comm. on 10:3, 16-17. 

his seed] om. &°. The expression provides good paral- 
lelism with previous line. Cf. also vv 16 * 17 and 84:6. 
"And the Lord spoke again to Raphael" €. 

Go, Raphael, and] &* | om. & €. For this stereotyped 
commissioning formula, cf. 10:2 &*; 10:9, 11. 

"foot and hand" 6? | + “tie his feet together” (ovu- 


10:1— 11:2 


5a 


oc 


8a 


m. 


noöL0oV avTov) €^, a synonymous gloss. 

+ “the wilderness of" (&onuo) &. 

© (AovdanA) and € (duda’él, dudä’em 2080) agree 
against &* (Aadov7A). For a similar vocalization with u, 
cf. the variants at 60:8. 

& “and there go and cast him" (lit. “going, cast him,” 
kal éket mopevdeig BdAe aùróv). The reading could be 
original. 

On this reading (kai úróveç aUTh) 6* agree against € 
waday la‘lahu (= x. émides «.), “and lay upon him,” 
which is the easier reading. 

6°: ALdoug ó£eic Kai A(Dovc Tpaxeig | & €: “jagged 
and sharp stones” (Aidovug Tpaxetc kai ó£eic). 

ckóToc & | “the darkness” (76 akóroc) &*. Cf. v 4c, 
where the article occurs in 6°. 

6° | “so that he does not see” (kama ?iyer'ay) €. 

Om. “the great” (rg weyaAnc) & by hma. 

6*: eig TOV ép mvpuapóv rob mupög (lit. “the conflagra- 
tion of fire" | om. & € “of fire." 

& €" attest the impv. (aoa, wa’ahyewwä) | “they will 
heal” (yahyewwä) € gmuT? 1768 2080 6281 Ca | &: 
“(the earth) will be healed" (tadjaerat). 

&* €: “the angels” (ot &yyeAoı, mal@ekt). Cf. 6:2 , n. a. 
“of the earth" (TNS yjc)] & € | “Of the plague" (TNG 
TAnyis) €^, evidently a corruption drawn from the 
next clause (see next note). 

Thy nAnynv & | “the earth" (medr = rnv yyv) €. See 
previous note. 

& € | “in order that" (iva) 6, a dittograph. 

“the whole (Aw) mystery" & €. 

Öeinov...® | “with which. . . smote” (6 ér&ra£av, 
zaqatalu) € €. The parallelism in 6* commends it. 

€: 1pnud G* + apaviddeioa, a synonymous read- 
ing. 

“by the teaching of the deeds" €. 

G €: kal Ew abr ypdıyov, walaléhu sakaf | For obrQ, 
6? reads the fem. œùTh, “ascribe to it” (i.e., Asael's 
teaching). 

+ “the Lord" & €. 

Om. “Gabriel” & €. Cf. vv 4, 11. 

rovc uofnpéovc & | lamanziran € | “the giants” (Tov¢ 
yiyavrag) &. See comm. on 10:9a-d | + “and” €. 

érí & | kat (“and”) @ | wadiba (“and to") €. 

"the sons of fornication" €, a dittograph. 

Om. viðv TOv (“sons of”) &? €, by hmt. 

All € mss. except n and y have two more or less synony- 
mous verbs, wa’awd’omu wafannewomu. 

& €: lit. "against one another, from them against 
them" (eic @AANAous, ék abróv eig ùroúç), evidently a 
double expression for the same idea. Om. &* by hmt. 
Ev ToÀéue AnwAeiag 6, evidently supported by 
4QEn? 1 4:6 (Milik, Enoch, 175), TaN IP02 | 6: ev 
T0ÀÉéuQ kal Ev ànoAeíq (“in war and in destruction") | 
€: “in war they will be destroyed" (bagatel yethagwalu). 
Cf. 14:6, n. l. 


12a 


Kat & | "For" (yap, sma) & €. 

in their behalf] € 6° (prefixes *and") | om. 6°. The 
reading is dubious but may be presupposed in 12:6. 
“the Lord (or ‘God’) said" €. Cf. 10:4 €; 10:9 & €. 
Michael] om. 6? €. So also 10:4, 9. 

the others with him] roùç &AAovg aiv avTa, lakaPan 
"ella mesléhu & € | “the rest who are with him" (7. 
ÀAoLTOLG TOLG a. or.) &. 

perish] 772° 4QEn® 1 4:10 (Milik, Enoch, 175); cf. also 
v 9; 12:6; 14:6 | 65 €: “are slaughtered” (kartaopa- 
yov, yetraggazu). 

bind Shemihazah (v 11) ----- bind them] With the 
emendation from £l indicated in the previous note, the 
translation follows &*: 000v Eeuvat&v koi Tovc 
&AAovg abv abTG ToUG GuppLyeévTas rotg Ovyorodat 
TOV aVOPATwV TOD pLaVvOAVaL Ev AUTALS ev TH 
axadvapaia abTav. kal 6Tav KaTAaTpAyaaLY oL viol 
QÙTÕV KAL LOwoL THY ATOAELAV TAY Kyannrav AUTOP, 
gov avrovc ... | &, followed by € reads: kai (om. €) 
6nAwcov Leurata kal rotg Aovrotc Totg aüv abro 
Taig yvvat£iv uıyevrag, partiva. ... koi (om. €) 
öNooV... 

Dropping the two occurrences of kai, which are not 
supported by €, in agreement with &°, one may trans- 
late 6? *6E as follows: “Inform Shemihazah and the 
others with him, who mingled with the women, so that 
they were defiled by them in their uncleanness. And 
when their sons are slaughtered . . . bind them... ." 

The primary, controlling variant in the texts occurs 
in the first imperative: önoov/önAwoov. In & this 
imperative (“bind”) is followed by a clause in the 
accusative case, as is grammatically correct. The pri- 
mary difficulty with this text was noted already by Dill- 
mann (Henoch, 101). According to v 12, the watchers 
will be bound in the valleys of the earth after they have 
witnessed the destruction of their sons. Hence the 
command in v 11b to bind them is premature in the 
text, and the reading of &? € is probably to be pre- 
ferred. But the chronological problem is not insupera- 
ble. See comm. on vv 11-13. 

The reading of 6? € has its own set of problems. The 
impv. 6nAwoov (“reveal, inform, make known") has no 
object (cf. by contrast 10:2). While it is possible for the 
causative form of Aram. YT to occur without an object 
(cf. Ezra 4:14; 5:10; 7:25), it is unusual. Milik (Enoch, 
176), who supports this reading, feels the difficulty and 
emends kat órav to «koi» 67. &v which he retroverts 
to [7]. But he must deal with a second problem. (See 
Charles, Enoch, 24.) The clause following 67Awaov is 
in the dative case, as it should be: “Reveal to Shemi- 
hazah. . . ." But its final participle (uıyEvrag) is 
accusative. Milik dismisses this as a syntactical inaccu- 
racy, typical of texts of this period. But this inaccuracy 
agrees with the reading of 6°, where it is grammatically 
correct. The simplest solution is to accept the original- 
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13a 


14a 


16a 
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ity of &*. The scribe of *6* misread AHCON as an 
abbreviation for AHAQCON and "corrected" all but 
one of the following accusatives to datives. Milik's tex- 
tual judgment in this case is based in part on his identi- 
fication of 4QEn? 1 4:8 frg. a', which he reconstructs 
DINN (Enoch, 175-76). But the fragment is too tiny, its 
reading too questionable, and its placement too uncer- 
tain to support the emendations that Milik proposes in 
a text that already makes sense. In this connection, see 
comm. on 14:4-6 for the likelihood that 14:5-6 knows 
the chronological sequence implied in the reading 
"and when... ." attested in the present form of &* € 
which Milik emends. 

eic TAG vanag THC *yrg €^ | “beneath the hills of the 
earth" (bamatehta ’awgerta medr) €. 

+ “great” 4OEn? 1 4:11 (Milik, Enoch, 175). 

G° €: uexpı Huepac koLaeac avTav kai avvreAeapoÜ, 
Ewg reAea'j TO Kpipa Tod ai&voc ràv aidver (“until 
the day of their judgment and [the] consummation, 
until the judgment of the age of the ages is consum- 
mated") | G": uexpı rjuépa kpioews avTav, HEXPL 
nuépac TeAELHGEwS TEAEOpMOd, Ews avvreAcoÓ1 kplua 
TOU aiavog TAV aiavev (“until the day of their judg- 
ment, until the day of the consummation of the con- 
summation, until the judgment of the age of the ages is 
consummated”). The second phrase in & looks like a 
double reading. ko ovvreAeop o0 (G*) may be correct or 
could reflect a corruption in Aramaic from 070 (“will 
be concluded") to ti?! (“and consummation”). If the 
verbal form were correct, the shape of this first clause 
would be sufficiently close to the final clause to suggest 
that the two are double readings for a single original. 
Tóre © | “and in that day" (wabawe’etu mawà*el) €, a 
typical translation. 

kal óc dv karakpuT) 6 | kai óc av kara kovaóT 
(“whoever is burned") & € | vn ^? ?:» 4QEn' 1 5:1; 
Milik, Enoch, 189-90. Milik notes that 1?! means pri- 
marily “to burn" and suggests that 6? € is the original 
reading. But a secondary use of the word has juridical 
overtones (he cites a nominal form from the verb in 
DJD 2:138, Mur 26 ar 5). Thus 6" is “a felicitous emen- 
dation by a learned copyist, contextus gratia." For a dis- 
cussion, see Larson (“Translation,” 83.2.2, note on 
4QEn* 1 v.1), who suggests that the verb of the original 
translation may have been corrected by a scribe who 
had access to @. 

their generation] yeved¢ avTav & | om. “their” & | 
"the generation of the generation" (tewleda tewled) €. 
Here Syncellus skips to 15:8. n 
This sentence, restored from 4QEn* 1 5:2: p7 89°7] rpm 
8°77 5p25 maw PIN (Milik, Enoch, 189, 191) was prob- 
ably lost early in the tradition due to hmt. Structural 
considerations support its originality. See comm. on 

v 14. 

all] om. 4OQEn* 1 5:3. 


17a 


18a 


b 
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€ | Milik reconstructs “from [the face of the earth]" 
AQEn° 1 5:3 (Enoch, 189, 191) to fill out the line. Cf. 
also Gen 6:7 | &*: &rò THC THC (“from the earth"). 

G° €: TÒ qvTOv Tic Stxatoabyns Kal rrj; GÀnOecac, 
takla sedq waret“. This may be a paraphrastic interpreta- 
tion of the Aramaic found in 4QEn* 1 5:4 (ROMP NAY]; 
Milik, Enoch, 189); see Larson, Translation, §3.2.3 note 
on 4QEn‘ 1 v.1. See comm. on 10:16c-17. 

and it will become - - - - - truth] wayekawwen labarakat 
gebra sedq waret* € | om. &^ by hmt. | The longer read- 
ing is supported by 4OEn:* 1 5:4 (Rp; Milik, Enoch, 
189), although Milik does not allow room in the lacuna 
for the double noun. 

As Julius Wellhausen already noted (Skizzen und Vor- 
arbeiten (6 vols.; Berlin: G. Reimer, 1899) 6:241, 260), 
6 and € (kai rà ad Bara aùrőv, wasanbata zPahomu) 
represent a misreading of the consonants Tinav. The 
plene reading of 4QEn“ 1 5:6 (n2n2'vn; Milik, Enoch, 
189, 191) supports the meaning "old age." It is uncer- 
tain, however, whether the third person pl. of && € or 
the second person pl. of £& is original. See Milik, Enoch, 
191. 
TOTE &? | 
n. a. 

€: wakwellantāhā tettakkal (many mss. read tetakkel, an 
active verb, against 6°) ‘esawa watemalle barakata), 
which is supported by 4QEn* 1 5:7 (prow alinn mas) 
1573 mann) | 6: «oi kara purevóraerau óévópov Ev 
aur, Kal rÀqaO0erac EevAoyiac (“And a tree will be 
planted on it, and it will be filled with blessing"). This 
evident reference to the tree of life (cf. chap. 25) lacks 
"all of it” attested in 4 and € and the consequent neces- 
sity for a plurality of trees. "On it" occurs only here in 
6*, though it occurs four other places in €. 

€: wakwello *edawa hasét yettakkalu (many Mss. read 
yetakkelu, act. verb, against @*) dibéha | 6*: koi mavra 
rà dévdpa Tis Ys dayaAAıdoovraı, purevdngerau 
(*And all the trees of the earth will rejoice [pl.], will be 
planted [sg.]”). The two verbs, one sg., the other pl., 
without a conjunction are problematic. For two expla- 
nations of the variants, see L. Gry, *Hénoch X,19 et les 
belles promesses de Papias," RB 53 (1946) 201; and 
Milik, Enoch, 191. Neither thinks the reference to “joy” 
or "rejoicing" is original, but the analogy of v 16 sug- 
gests that such a reference in this verse is original; see 
comm. on vv 18-19. 

dibeha € | om. @*. See v 18 n. b. 

G: <K>ai 1) djmeAog fjv dv puTeboworv (“and whatever 
vine they plant") | €: wawayn zayettakkal (pass. verb; 
many Mss. read act. verb) dibéha (“and the vine that is 
planted « on it") | 4OEn* 1 5:8 (Milik, Enoch, 189): 

T2 ax p7 NE 5151] = my translation. Milik (Enoch, 
191-92) mistranslates ajéAovc (previous line) and 
GjmeAoc as “vineyard(s),” notes correctly that the 
masc. 87> could not govern the fem. verb 3Xinn, and 


“in those days" (ba’emäntu mawäfel) €. Cf. v 13 


10:1— 11:2 


therefore retroverts the two nouns to 1 and KM ("gar- b  dkadopoiíog € | "sin" (häpat) €. 

den{s]”). But the Greek nouns probably translate ]512 c BR: Kal óp*yfjg Kal udorıyog, Kai OÙKÉTL meuyo ÈT 
(“vine[s]”) (so already Gry, “Hénoch,” 202), which autouc ... (“and wrath and scourge [construed with 
noun is employed in the fem. gender (T Ezek 17:7; previous series]. And I shall not again send upon them 
Matt 26:29 8; see Jastrow, Dictionary; Dalman, Hand- ...”) | €i waemkwellu (*wa u,n) magsaft wa?emkwellu 
wörterbuch; Schulthess, Lexicon, s.v.). For other matters sar. wa?iyedaggem kama ’efanu dibehä (+ ’ayhä, ’ayha, 
supporting mention here of a vine rather than a vine- almost all mss. of 8) (“and from every scourge and from 
yard, see comm. on vv 18-19. For the translation of nv every pain [construed with previous series]. And I shall 
av as "every," see Milik, Enoch, 190, note on 40En* not again send upon it” [+ “a flood,” most mss. of ß]). 

1 5:1-2, as well as his reference here to the pl. verb The meaning of the text is difficult in any case. The 
TOUT)OOUOUV. easiest resolution is to accept the reading of € 8. God 

d  athousand jugs of wine] mpoxoög otvov xıALadag & | promises not to send a flood on the earth again (cf. 
€: wayna lasegab (“wine in abundance") gtu | fero lasegab 10:2-8, where it is announced). This fits well with Gen 
(“its fruit in abundance") B-In | dibeha lasegab (“upon it 9:11, 15, which this verse paraphrases. The problem 
in abundance") In. with this resolution is that we must accept the easiest 

e and of---measure] €: wakwellu zar zayezzarra? dibeha reading—which could be a gloss. If we set aside this 
"ahatti masfart tegabber ’elfa wa?ahatti masfarta . . . , reading, we must find an object for “send again." 
against which &? may be emended: kai <mavrog ro)» According to Charles (Enoch, 26), the implied object is 
OTÓPOV «rob amopévroc ETL HUTHG> ToLHoEL KAF some indeterminate number of the ills in the previous 
ExQOTOV uérpov <xXLALaba uérpa, koi EKAOTOV sentence (he supplies “them”). Milik (Enoch, 163) 

. péTpov>...; see Milik, Enoch, 192. reorders the sentences, making “wrath and scourge” 

f  ofoil] zayt € | om. 6. See Gry, “Hénoch,” 204. the object of the verb. My translation follows this sug- 

20a impurity - - all] om. € by hma. gestion as plausible, although Milik's ms. is too frag- 

b  and--lawlessness] om. 6* by hma. mented to support his reading. The suggestion has the 

c Kal doeßelag kal thous Tag dkaðapolaç ©*, both of advantage of not employing the easy reading of €, 
which nouns I construe with the following verb. €: while providing nice parallelism between lines a and b 
wa’emkwellu rasi* wa?emkwellu rekwes (t,8) (“and from all by finding in the extant 6 text objects for the verb that 
godlessness and from all uncleanness"), both nouns are appropriate to the flood. For these nouns with ref- 
being construed as part of the previous series. erence to the judgment, cf. 91:7 and 5:9 € (see n. a). 

d + “from upon the earth" ?emdiba medr) €, possibly a dit- 11:1 
tograph from the earlier part of the line, badiba medr a Tore 6? | “in those days" (ba’emantu mawäfel) €. 
(“upon the earth"). But cf. v 16, which draws on the b upon the earth] om. 6*. The parallelism with “heaven” 
language of Gen 7:4. commends it as original. 

2la And----- righteous] om. &* by hma. c and] om. &*. 

b all] om. €, perhaps by hmt. in *&*: evAoyoüvres 2a and then] @ | “and” € o | om. € t$. 
mavrec. See the next note. b “Peace and truth” €. 

c €: “And all of them will prostrate themselves (before) c  avmOGV 6^, an abbreviation for dvdponwv | ‘alam (“of 
me" (wakwellomu lita yesaggedu). Perhaps “all,” dropped eternity") €, evidently translating oLóvov. Either word 
from the previous clause, has been reinserted here. could be a corruption of the other. Cf. v 22. The less 

22a all] om. €. repetitious form of &* provides better parallelism. 


Bl 10:1-3 This first of four angelic commissionings links 
these chapters once again with the Genesis flood story. 
Noah is here a type of the righteous who will escape the 
final judgment. Cf. vv 2-8 with vv 16-17. The commis- 
sioning consists of two parallel and complementary stro- 
phes of three and four lines, respectively. Each begins 
with instructions as to how Noah may save himself (vv 
2a/3ab). In their last two lines, the two strophes are anti- 
thetical to one another. Verse 2bc announces universal 
destruction, while v 3cd promises a new beginning after 
that destruction. Within the respective strophes, Noah, 
the individual, is contrasted with the rest of the world 


that will perish (v 22/bc), and with a new, righteous 
humanity that will descend from him (v 3ab/cd). In 
these two respects, Noah stands at the center of an his- 
torical chiasmus: 

the whole earth > Noah < descendants for eternity 
In its eschatological dimension, this aspect of the story 
promises a new start beyond the destruction wreaked by 
the great judgment. 
E 1 For a similar parallelistic occurrence of the divine 
titles, cf. 9:3. On the titles “Most High" (üyıorog) and 
“the Great Holy One” (6 &yıog 6 péyaç), see comm. 
on 9:3 and 1:3. Different from Gen 6:13 (and 1 Enoch 
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67:1-3), God does not communicate directly with Noah, 
but sends his angel. The verb “to send” (usually 
anooTéAAw, but here méu 7, doubtless translating the 
typical Semitic Sth) is a technical term indicating formal 
commissioning both of governmental officials (Neh 2:5) 
and of prophets (Isa 6:8).! The angelic name Sariel 
(Sari? 2l) is relatively rare, but does occur in lists of the 
four archangels (see Excursus: The Four—or Seven— 
Archangels in Jewish and Early Christian Literature). In 
1 Enoch cf. 20:6 and comm. The name should mean 
"God is my prince" (see the discussion in comm. on 6:7). 
Quite probably, however, it means “prince of God"? (cf. 
Josh 5:14-15; Dan 10:13, 21 for this angelic use of 7W). 

E 2 The formula “Go and say” occurs in 12:4; 13:1; 15:2 
and is a typical introduction to prophetic commission- 
ings (see comm. on 15:2). To speak or act “in the name 
of” someone (here ézi rà EUG óvópart), often God, 
frequently connotes formal commissioning.* The three 
lines in this strophe and the first one in the next strophe 
are introduced by a series of parallel and generally syn- 
onymous verbs in the imperative. Through these verbs 
Sariel’s function is depicted as that of a prophet or an 
eschatological teacher.* He warns Noah to take cover in 
the face of theophany and judgment (see comm. on 
89:1).5 Cf. Gen 3:8, 10; Isa 26:20-21; Zeph 2:3; Rev 6:15- 
16; 1 Enoch 102:1-3. This fits with the tenor of the 
whole chapter, where deluge and final judgment parallel 
and coalesce with one another. That "the end is coming" 
reflects the language of Gen 6:13. Nonetheless, these 
terms may also have eschatological connotations here.? 
Such connotations may explain the replacement of "all 
flesh" (Gen 6:7, 17; see below) by “the whole earth" here 
(but cf. also comm. on 7:1-6 and the author's reinterpre- 
tation of this term). Lines b and c contain two 
hemistichs each and are set in slightly stepped paral- 


1 Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, *aoaTéAAo (mEunw),” 
TDNT 1 (1964) 400-405. Cf., in addition, Tob 3:17; 


12:14; Wis 9:10. 
2  Milik, Enoch, 173. 


3 Hans Bietenhard, “dvoya,” TDNT 5 (1967) 258-63, 
277-78; Hans Kosmala, “In My Name,” ASTI 5 7 


(1966-67) 87-109. 


4 Less likely (in view of the parallel in v 3a), God 


lelism: reveal / the end is coming / and the whole earth 
will perish; tell / deluge about to come on the whole 
earth / and destroy everything on earth. 

Line b and line c, which alone in this story refer 
explictly to the deluge, paraphrase Gen 6:17: "For 
behold, I will bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh in which is the breath of life from under 
heaven; everything that is on the earth will die (211 °W) 

B"n m arm 3023725 nno» postop mb Manns wan 
rw pas Tw 22 Dixon nnno). 

ll 3 Noah is the righteous one already in Gen 6:9; 7:1; 
and Ezek 14:14, 20. This emphasis recurs frequently in 
postbiblical Jewish and early Christian literature." In 

] Enoch cf. 67:1; 84:6. The command in v 3ab parallels 
that in v 2a, while its language points toward v 17a. The 
plant, whether vine or tree, is a common metaphor for 
Israel, the true Israel, or the remnant. The most exten- 
sive use of the metaphor in 1 Enoch is in the Apocalypse 
of Weeks (93:1-10). For the many nuances of the image 
in biblical and postbiblical literature, see Excursus: The 
Image of the Plant in Israelite Literature. Here and in 
10:16-17, the emphasis is on the promise of a new begin- 
ning and of lineage in perpetuo beyond the disaster of 
the deluge/judgment. Cf. also 67:1-3; 84:5-6. Compari- 
son with v 16b suggests that the community as the 
carrier and promulgator of Noah's righteousness may 
also be implied here. Abraham as patriarch of Israel is 
seen as the first planting in 93:5 and Jub. 16:26. Here 
Noah's status as the originator of the plant (cf. also 
84:6) may reflect an identification of his and Abraham's 
righteousness. 

E 4-8 In a series of thirteen imperatives, God commis- 
sions Raphael to rectify the situation described in chap. 
8. In vv 4-6, which correspond to 8:1-2, God commands 
that Asael be imprisoned pending the final judgment 


öLddokw, see comm. on 7:1. 

Hoffmann, Henoch, 1:134; Dillmann, Henoch, 99. 

6 See Gerhard Delling, *réAoc," TDNT 8 (1972) 
53-54; Johannes Schneider, "Zoxouat," TDNT 2 
(1964) 669-70, 674. 

See, e.g., Sir 44:17; Tob 4:12; 4 Ezra 3:9-12; and the 
many passages cited by Jack P. Lewis, A Study of the 
Interpretation of Noah and the Flood in Jewish and 


or 
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orders Noah to secrete himself in order to receive 
the revelations thereafter described. For this inter- 
pretation see Hoffmann, Henoch, 1:134; Dillmann, 
Henoch, 99. On the parallelistic use of önAow and 


Christian Literature (Leiden: Brill, 1968) esp. 21-22, 
35, 46-47, 59-63, 75, 77-78, 101-2, 121, 134, 
159-60. Contrast pp. 133-34. 


and his subsequent eternal punishment. Verse 7 broad- 
ens the scope to include the perversion of the earth and 
the illegitimate revelations by all the watchers (8:3). 
Nonetheless, reference to the desolation of the earth 
corresponds to 8:2, where Asael is blamed—as he is in 
10:8, where the text returns to this chieftain and God’s 
command that Raphael write an indictment or epitaph 
over the place of his interment. 

E 4-6 The name Raphael (rapa?el, “God has healed") 
implies this angel's healing activity (v 7), as it does in 
Tob 3:17; 12:14; and 1 Enoch 40:9.? As in 1 Enoch 6:6 
(“Jared”), the wordplay is Hebrew rather than Aramaic.? 
Raphael's commission to imprison Asael is expressed in 
a progressive parallelism. First it is summarized in v 4b, 
and then it is detailed in vv 4c-5c, with v 5b and v 5c set 
partly in grammatically antithetical parallelism: 

bind | cast into darkness 

open | cast | lay | cover him with darkness 

cover face | 

let him not see the light. 
Like a criminal, Asael is to be arrested and fettered (Acts 
21:11) and cast in fetters into a dark prison (Acts 12:7; 
16:24-27; Josephus Ant. 19.6.1 $295),? thus rendering 
him inoperative and harmless to the world that Raphael 
will now heal. Tobit 8:3 attributes a similar function to 
Raphael, who binds the demon Asmodeus in upper 
Egypt. “To bind" (0éc) is a quasi-technical term for the 
neutralizing of a demon.!! The language of v 4b as a 
whole becomes traditional and is reflected in Matt 22:13 
and possibly in Ahikar 7:27 (Arab.). 

Asael's prison is a dark pit in which he is buried (vv 
4c-5c). While this suggests the idea of a cistern being 
used as a dungeon (Jer 38:6-13), more likely the author 
is implying the imagery of death, burial, and a resurrec- 
tion to judgment (cf. 22:10-11; 100:4; 103:6-8). Thus his 


8 For an alternative meaning see Milik, Enoch, 174, 


316. 


9 Ihave found no Aramaic use of 827 meaning "to 
heal." Cf. the Aramaic incantation bowl in Cyrus H. 
Gordon, "Aramaic and Mandaic Magical Bowls," 12 
ArOr 9 (1937) 94, line 13: NO'N DONATI mom 13 
[TAD 8MONT (“And in the name of Raphael, the 


prince of all healings"). 


10 The root 708 occurs frequently in Hebrew and Ara- 
maic in verbal and nominal forms as a metonomy 


for imprisonment, prison, prisoner, etc. 


11 Cf. T. Levi 18:12; Mark 3:27 par.; Mark 5:3-4; and 15 


10:1—11:2 


grave is mythically identified with Sheol, the land of 
gloom or darkness,!? where one no longer sees the 
light.'? 

The mythic background presumed by vv 4c-5c is diffi- 
cult to determine with certainty, and the passage may be 
multireferential in this respect. The closest biblical paral- 
lel is Isa 24:21-22, according to which *the host of 
heaven” (Ei 82%) and “the kings of the earth” ("225 
2187) will be punished on the day of judgment after 
they had been bound (TON) and shut up in a prison 
mon), a pit (2), for many days. The present passage 
could be an elaboration of Isa 24:21-22, or it could 
reflect a longer, well-known myth to which Isaiah alludes 
briefly. That longer myth is not likely identical with 
Isaiah 14, where the myth of the rebellion of hélzl ben- 
Sahar colors the description of the death of the king of 
Babylon and his descent to the pit of Sheol. In that case 
sudden death, exposure without burial, and descent to 
Sheol are in themselves final punishment. 

The closest mythic parallels to our text occur in 
Greek myths about Prometheus and the Titanomachia. In 
Aeschylus's Prometheus Bound, the rebel Titan is taken 
out to the wilderness (€pnpta, 2), where he is chained 
hand and foot to the side of a cliff (1-81, 142, 271, 618). 
Because of his continued insolence against Zeus, the 
high god opens the rock and entombs Prometheus until 
a later time, when he is to be subjected to terrible tor- 
ment, that is, the eagle (1016).? According to the myth 
of the Titanomachia, Zeus sends the three hundred- 
handed giants against the Titans because they have been 
making war on him. These giants hurl rocks against the 
Titans and then cast them down to Tartarus, binding 


Rev 20:2, which is dependent on this passage (see 
comm. on vv 7-8). The Aram. verb 708 occurs fre- 
quently in the incantation bowls of the binding of 
demons. 

See Charles, Eschatology, 33-36. 

Cf. Job 33:28; Ps 49:20(19); 1 Enoch 103:8; 1Q1s? 
53:11. 

14 George Buchanan Gray (and Arthur S. Peake), A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Isaiah (2 vols.; ICC; New York: Scribner’s, 1912) 
1:421-23. 

See also the accounts in Hesiod Theogony 505-616; 
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them with chains in its gloom at the ends of the earth.'® 
Different from the Prometheus myth and the present 
passage, this myth speaks of multiple rebels and of their 
being chained after their imprisonment, and it makes no 
reference to a future judgment or punishment. 

According to @ of v 4c, the place of Asael’s imprison- 
ment is AadounA, which Milik interprets as a reference 
to the twin mountain peaks identified with "the (two) 
breasts of 'EL"!? The combined witness of & and € sup- 
ports the reading AovóarjA (see n. e). This reading 
appears to be preserved in Ur Lev 16:10, 21, where the 
desert place to which the scapegoat is banished is called 
"<> mI (bet hadii<d>é).'® The toponym, whatever its 
original form, could have derived from the "sharp" 
(0£etc < Aram. m/n) rocks (v 5a).!? The precise loca- 
tion of Doudael is not indicated in this text, but cf. 18:9; 
198 

In ancient times, imprisonment served less as punish- 
ment than as detention until trial.?? Verse 6 defers 
Asael’s judgment and punishment to the end time, as 
does 10:12-13 in the case of Shemihazah. “The day of 
the great judgment” is a common designation in 
1 Enoch,?! and fire is the normal description of eternal 
punishment.?? This passage as a whole is paralleled in 
1 Enoch 54, where v 5 suggests a conflation of 10:5a 
+5c, with the former describing stones laid on top of, 
rather than underneath, Asael. 


li 7-8 The desolation of the earth (apavitw, v 7; 
Epnuow, v 8) recalls 8:2. Here it seems to refer to the 
obliteration of the human race (v 7c), as the parallel in 
8:4 suggests it may in that chapter. Cf. also 9:2. The uni- 
versal scope of the disaster (vv 7c, 8a) is paralleled in the 
description of the giants' activity in the Shemihazah 
story (cf. comm. on 8:3-5). Different from 10:20, 22, 
which speak of the "cleansing" of a defiled earth, v 7 
employs the language of healing, appropriate to 
Raphael, and answering to the lethal plague that is 
destroying humanity.?? 

Verse 7c lays responsibility on the watchers in gen- 
eral, qua revealers (cf. 8:3), and as in 8:3, it is their chil- 
dren who learn the mysteries. Here the mystery (or 
mysteries), referred to in 8:3 (cf. 16:3) and 9:6 (there of 
Asael), is undefined. 

Verse 8 returns to the single figure of Asael, who is 
here made responsible for all sin.?* His ascendancy to 
the role of chief demon is explicit (see comm. on 8:1-2). 
The language of v 8 suggests either an epitaph on his 
tomb (cf. comm. on vv 4-6) or a bill of indictment for 
use at the final judgment.?5 

The material about Asael has a subsequent history in 
later Jewish and Christian literature. In @" Lev 16:10, 
2], it colors the account of the Day of Atonement ritual 
and the banishment of the scapegoat for Azazel.? In the 
Book of Revelation, the story of Satan's banishment 


Works and Days 42-105, which make no reference to 
an entombment and two-stage punishment. On the 
Prometheus material in general, see above, Excur- 22 


sus: The Origin of the Asael Myth. 


16 This section’s dependence on the Titanomachia is 23 
argued by Pearson, “Reminiscence,” 72-75. For the 24 
accounts see esp. Hesiod Theogony 617-735, and 


Apollodorus Library 1.1.1-2.1. 
17 Milik, Enoch, 29-30. 


great day of judgment”); and 16:1; 19:1; 25:4 (“the 
great judgment"). 

10:13; 17:1-5; 18:11, 15; 21:3, 7; 23:2, 4; 48:9; 54:1; 
67:7, 13; 91:9; 100:9; 102:1; 103:8; 108:3-5. 

Cf. 2 Chr 7:13-14 for the same imagery. 

There is a long tradition that identifies knowledge 
and revelation as the source of all sin. See Gen 3:5-7 
and its gnostic interpretations, which play on the 
root NIN (“reveal”); cf. Birger A. Pearson, “Jewish 


18 E. E. Geiger, “Einige Worte über das Buch Haggadic Traditions in The Testimony of Truth from 
Henoch," Jiidische Zeitschrift für Wissenschaft und Nag Hammadi (CG 1X,3)," in C. J. Bleeker, S. G. F. 
Leben 3 (1864) 200-201. This toponym is also men- Brandon, M. Simon, eds., Ex Orbe Religionum: Studia 
tioned in m. Yoma 6:8, which locates the place three Geo Widengren (2 vols.; NumenSup 21-22; Leiden: 
miles from Jerusalem. Brill, 1971) 1:463-64. Cf. also Ezekiel 28 and the 

19 Beer, G., “Das Buch Henoch,” in Emil Kautzsch, motif of wisdom. 
ed., Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 25 On the idea of a record of human sins, see Excur- 
Testaments (2 vols.; Tubingen: Mohr, 1900), 242 n. d. sus: Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes in 1 Enoch 
For ó£óc as a translation of 7M and T77, see LXX Ps and Israelite and Christian Literature. 
13(MT 14):3; Hab 1:8; Isa 49:2; Ezek 5:1. 26 On this direction of the dependency, see Nickels- 

20 Th. Thalheim, "*Óóeopuerrp.ov," PW 5:251-52; Moshe burg, "Apocalyptic and Myth," 401-3. 

Greenberg, "Prison," IDB 3:891-92. 
21 94:9; 98:10; 99:15; 104:5. Cf. 10:12; 22:11; 84:4 ("the 
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from heaven and his eventual destruction combines the 
myth of hélél benSähar (Isaiah 14; Rev 12:7-17)?? with the 
imagery of the present passage (Rev 20:1-3, 7-10). The 
period of Satan’s being bound in the pit is one thousand 
years, after which he is given brief release (thus allowing 
for a conflation of Ezekiel 38 in Rev 20:8-9), before 
being cast into the eternal fire. 

B 9-10 In a briefer commissioning, Gabriel is com- 
manded to deal with the situation described in 7:2-5. 
Different from Asael and Shemihazah and his compan- 
ions, who are imprisoned until the final judgment (10:4- 
6, 11-13), the giants are to be immediately annihilated. 
For them there is no future judgment and punishment. 
The first of the two strophes in this passage is a tristich. 
The three lines are introduced by imperatives and 
employ progressive parallelism to command the giants’ 
destruction. The second strophe, which is composed of 
three or four lines, employs the indicative with a nega- 
tive adverb (implied in v 10bc) to describe the other side 
of the giants’ destruction: their lives will be cut short. 
Gabriel’s function duplicates that of Michael in 10:15, 
and the present passage was quite possibly added to the 
original form of the Shemihazah story, to fill out the 
number of the archangels to a traditional four. In the 
process, several motifs not found in 10:15 are added: the 
description of the giants as illegitimate children (cf. 9:9); 
their annihilation through a war of mutual destruction 
(cf. 7:5); the shortness of their lives (cf. Gen 6:3); their 
fathers' petition in their behalf. 

li 9a-d In addition to his regular place in lists of the 
four (or seven) archangels (see Excursus: The Four—or 


27 Adela Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth in the Book of 
Revelation (HDR 9; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 


1975) 81-83. 


28 Cf. also b. Sanh. 95b, where the angel that destroyed 
Sennacherib's army is identified as Gabriel. How- 
ever, parallel traditions mention Michael or Michael 
and Gabriel. See passages cited in Louis Ginzberg, 
The Legends of the Jews (7 vols.; Philadelphia: Jewish 31 
Publication Society of America, 1909-38) 6:362 n. 


55. 


29 Like most other commentators, Milik (Enoch, 174) 
translates “Strength of God.” On the problems of 
translating a genitive here, see comm. on 6:7. 


10:1—11:2 


Seven—Archangels in Jewish and Early Christian Litera- 
ture) and in 1 Enoch 20:7; 40:9; 54:6), Gabriel appears 
alone in Dan 8:16; 9:21; and Luke 1:11-20, 26-28 as a 
revealer and messenger, and in 2 Enoch 21:3, 5; 24-1 ,28 
His name, “God is my strength" (gibri?2l or gabri?él),?° is 
probably reflected in 1 Enoch 40:9, and here it is appro- 
priate to his commission against the giants, the gibbérim. 

The three titles for the giants, which may reflect the 
three classes mentioned in 7:2, all denote their illegiti- 
macy. “Bastards” (uafnpéouc = Nmn) are the offspring 
of a union forbidden in the law, or a union for which 
death at the hand of God or the court is the penalty 
according to later law (m. Yeb. 4:13). “Half-breeds” 
(kıBönAovg) also implies a mixed origin forbidden by law 
(see comm. on 9:9-10). I have translated viovg THC 
TOpvetac as “sons of miscegenation" following the tech- 
nical Qumranic usage of MI as intercourse in forbidden 
degrees.?? 

Mention of the "sons of men" (v 9c) implies 7:3-4, 9:3, 
which recount the giants' "destruction" of the human 
race. Hence their destruction is appropriate punishment. 
The idea is explicit in 10:15. God's judgment on the 
giants is that their murderous attacks on one another 
(7:5) be extended into a war of mutual extermination 
(v 9d). The description is reminiscent of the Greek myth 
of the Gigantomachia, although there the giants battle 
the gods rather than one another.?! Recourse to such an 
allusion is unnecessary if the text reflects the author's 
historical circumstances (see comm. on chaps. 6-11, 

§ Date and Setting). On the term “war of destruction," 


Scroll and the Damascus Document cited by 
Fitzmyer, one should consult the discussion of the 
ban on marriages between priests and Israelites in 
4QMMT by Elisha Qimron in DJD 10:171-75. For 
the broader use of porneia see Friedrich Hauck and 
Siegfried Schulz, “ropvn,” TDNT 6 (1968) 584, 
587-89. 

See Apollodorus Library 1.6.1; and for other sources 
see James George Frazer, Apollodorus: The Library (2 
vols.; LCL; London: Heinemann, 1921) 1:42 n. 1. 
For an allusion to the Titanomachia, possibly in con- 
nection with the destruction of the giants, cf. 1 
Enoch 88:2. 


30 See Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Matthean Divorce 
Texts and Some New Evidence," in idem, To 
Advance the Gospel: New Testament Studies (New York: 
Crossroad, 1981) 91-97. In addition to the Temple 
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see textual n. i. The giants’ mutual slaughter is men- 
tioned again in 14:6 and in Jub. 5:6-11. 
E 9e-10 The motif of curtailing the giants’ life span 
relates to Gen 6:3.°* The (very understandable) idea of 
the fathers' petitioning for their sons is greatly 
expanded in chaps. 12-16, where it becomes a formal 
element in the narrative (13:4—14:7, esp. 13:6; 14:7; cf. 
12:6). “Length of days" (uakporng rjuépov) is synony- 
mous with “eternal life" ((wnv aiwviov), which is then 
modified in v 10b to five hundred years. Verse 10bß 
should perhaps be construed as a fourth line in the 
strophe, almost but not quite parallel to v 10ba. The one 
motif in the commissioning of Michael that is lacking 
here is the fathers' being witnesses of their sons' destruc- 
tion (cf. 10:12 and 12:6; 14:6). 
B 10:11— 11:2 This extensive commissioning constitutes 
the climax and conclusion of the story of the rebellion 
of the watchers. It served the same function in the origi- 
nal Shemihazah story. The first of its two major sections 
(vv 11-15), written in prose like chaps. 6-7 and 9:1-8, 
announces judgment on the rebellious principals in the 
story—Shemihazah and his associates and their off- 
spring. Verses 11-13, which served as the model for vv 4- 
6, command the imprisonment of the watchers until the 
day of final judgment and punishment. Verse 15, the 
model for the commissioning of Gabriel (vv 9-10), com- 
mands the annihilation of the giants. These verses 
together describe the first step toward the resolution of 
the crisis that arose in the beginning of the narrative: 
the removal of the forces that have threatened to destroy 
the earth and its inhabitants. Verse 14 bursts the narra- 
tive about Urzeit and uses the watchers' temporary 

! imprisonment and final judgment as a paradigm for the 
punishment of all sinners who have lived since then. 

The second major section is a poem with two 

strophes parallel to one another in content and structure 
(10:16—11:2): 


Michael to purge the earth 16a 20 
Regarding the righteous 16bc, 17 21 
“Allthe earth” 18a 22 
Blessing/fecundity 18b-19 11:12 

32 See Milik, Enoch, 176, note on line 6. 
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Hartman, “Early Example,” 20-22. See also the dis- 
cussion pro and con in Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic 


These verses depict the second step in the resolution of 
the crisis narrated in chaps. 6-7: the reversal of the dam- 
age done by the giants, through the renovation and 
restoration of the earth, its inhabitants, and their liveli- 
hood. As in the earlier parts of the story, the author 
employs the language and imagery of the Genesis flood 
narrative, in this case the descriptions of the postdilu- 
vian world in Genesis 9-10. His exegesis of Genesis is 
governed by a typology between Noah’s time and his 
own time.?? Thus Noah is a type of the righteous of the 
end time, and his deliverance from the flood parallels 
the escape of these righteous from the imminent judg- 
ment (cf. vv 16bc-17 with vv 2-3). Similarly, the renewal 
of the human race and the postdiluvian world are a par- 
adigm for the renewal or re-creation of the world after 
the coming judgment and for the re-creation of the 
human race, which has been devastated by the giants. 
Furthermore, the construal of the replanting of the 
earth (Gen 9:20), both literally and figuratively (vv 18- 
19; cf. v 16bc), indicates an internal typology within the 
Enochic text itself. The author's eschatological typologi- 
cal exegesis of Genesis 9-10 is fleshed out by reference 
to other Scripture, specifically the related conceptions 
and imagery in the new creation context of Isaiah 65-66. 
His own special touch includes the frequent use of the 
adjective "all," which stresses the universality and final- 
ity of this eschatological restoration. If the author envi- 
sions a destruction such as Gen 9:11 and 15 do not 
envision, he asserts that it is the last such. 
E 11-13 These verses are paralleled by vv 4-6 not only in 
the kind of punishment they describe (confinement- 
judgment-punishment by fire), but also in the manner 
of the author's description: brief summary (v 11b| |v 4b) 
and more detailed command (v 12ab| |vv 4c-5). 

In later literature Michael emerges as the angelic 
patron of Israel and, related to that role, as the victori- 
ous judicial and military antagonist of the satanic power 


Issues," 317-19; George W. E. Nickelsburg, *Reflec- 
tions upon Reflections: A Response to John Collins’ 
“Methodological Issues in the Study of 1 Enoch," in 


and Myth,” 388-89; Collins, “Methodological 
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behind the enemies of Israel and their god.?* On the 
former role in 1 Enoch, see comm. on 20:5. The earliest 
datable example of the latter role is Dan 10:13, 21; 12:1, 
where Michael's name (mikä?el, “who is like God?") 
appears to be a challenge to the aspirations of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the personification of hélél ben-Sähar, 
who stormed heaven in order to be like God (Isa 
14:14).^5 While this play on Michael's name is nowhere 
evident in the present text (but see comm. on 40:9), 
Michael's function here does parallel that in Daniel. He 
is the angelic opponent of the rebel angelic chieftain, 
whom he disposes of. In Rev 12:7-17; 20:1-3, 7-10, the 
myth of hélel ben-Sähar, with Michael and Satan as princi- 
pals, is combined with the Raphael-Asael and Michael- 
Shemihazah antagonism in the present chapter to create 
a developing drama of the divine victory over evil. See 
comm. on 10:7-8 and the comment below on v 13. 

The description of the sin of Shemihazah and his 
companions is partly a reiteration of 7:1 and 9:8. Lack- 
ing here, however, is reference to their revelatory activ- 
ity, a motif secondary to the original Shemihazah story 
(see comm. on 7:1). Conversely, the watchers' defile- 
ment here is due not to sexual intercourse per se, but to 
contact with the women’s blood (&kaDapota; cf. 2 Sam 
11:4). Cf. the parallel pattern in 12:4 and 15:3 | | 15:4, 
and comm. on 15:4-7a. The reference to “uncleanness” 
here is perhaps to be related to the same term in vv 20, 
22, where it is the earth that is unclean and defiled. See 
comm. on 10:20. Here alone the verb for the watchers' 
intercourse is ouppiyvupt, NINN, 4QEn?> 1 4:9 (Milik, 
Enoch, 175). For the use of Heb. ?3n ("associate") of mar- 
ital sexual relations, see 40416 2 3:21. 

In v 12 “beloved” (@yamnrog) is a designation for the 
angels' sons, rather than their wives; cf. the parallelism 
in the interpretation of this verse in 12:6; cf. also 14:6.°% 
On the motif of the watchers' being forced to witness 
the destruction of their sons, cf. also 12:6 and 14:6. This 
cruelty was not unknown in the ancient world." The 
period of confinement, unspecified in v 6, is here "sev- 


Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., SBLSP (2 vols.; Missoula, 


Mont.; Scholars Press, 1978) 1:312. 
Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 11-15. 
35  Ibid., 14-15, 69-70. 
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enty generations." Different from vv 4-5 (and Jude 6, 
which follows it at this point), these verses do not use the 
language of burial and underworld. Valleys play an 
important part of the penal geography of the Book of 
Parables. Cf. chaps. 53, 54, 56, 67. See also Jub. 5:10, 
which paraphrases this passage. The repetitious lan- 
guage at the end of the verse is most closely paralleled 
in 16:1, where there are also textual problems. For refer- 
ence to “the great day of judgment,” cf. 22:11; 84:4. 

In v 13 the fire mentioned in v 6 is in an abyss. Enoch 
visits this abyss in 21:7-10. In a somewhat unusual sense, 
both of these verses designate this place of final punish- 
ment as a prison (deou@rnpLov; see comm. on 10:4-6; cf. 
18:15-16 and Rev 20:7). Reference to the torture of this 
place occurs in Rev 20:10. Matt 25:41 also knows this tra- 
dition and identifies it as one of the places of the final 
punishment of the wicked and of “the devil and his 
angels.” 

E 14 The two sentences of this verse correspond to vv 12 
and 13. According to the first sentence, the place of 
wicked humanity’s confinement is the same as the watch- 
ers’ temporary prison. This may suggest that both watch- 
ers and people will have the same place of final punish- 
ment, but this is by no means certain. Only such late texts 
as Matt 25:41 and Rev 20:10, 15 (cf. 19:20) speak of a sin- 
gle such place of final punishment. Both 1 Enoch 21:7-10 
and 27:2-3| |90:24-27 distinguish two places, identifying 
the place of humanity’s punishment with the Valley of 
Hinnom (see comm. on 27:2-3). According to 103:7-8, 
wicked humanity will burn in Sheol. 

@ 15 That this brief commissioning is likely more 
original than Gabriel's commissioning, see comm. on — 
10:9-10. Here, as in vv 9-10, there is no temporary 
imprisonment, only immediate destruction. Thus their 
“spirits” are to be destroyed. Contrast the viewpoint of 
chaps. 12-16 (on which see comm. on 15:7b-10) and 
19:1. On “half-breeds,” see comm. on 9:9-10. Here, as in 
the earlier parts of the story, humanity as a whole is 
victimized by the giants (cf. 7:3-4; 9:3). 


22:2, 12, 16; Jer 38(MT 31):20; Mark 1:11; 9:7; 12:6 
and par.; 1 Cor 4:14, etc. 

37 Jer 52:10; Josephus, J. W. 1.4.6 897; Ant. 13.14.2 
8380. 


Cf. also the text that Syncellus attributes to the 


Book of the Watchers (Milik, Enoch, 318). For 
“beloved” as an adjective defining “son,” cf. Gen 
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E 16ab This initial distich of the first strophe of the 
poem is related in diverse ways to its broad and narrow 
context. The imperative “Destroy!” (a70Aeaov, MDN, 
4OEn* 1 5:3; Milik, Enoch, 189) links it with v 15. When 
Michael has destroyed the giants, he is then to destroy 
all perversity (adxia, TIW, 4QEn* 1 5:3; Milik, Enoch, 
189) and wicked deeds (m&v Epyov movnptac). Within 
the structure of the story, this refers to the evils that 
have resulted from the angelic rebellion (cf. 9:6, 9). Thus 
Michael is commissioned to obliterate in every sense the 
evil that is the subject of the story. The language of v 
16ab parallels in part 10:2 and Gen 6:7, 13; 7:4. In keep- 
ing with the tendency of the present story, the author 
speaks of the destruction of evil rather than of human- 
ity. The double use of “all” (maoav, Tv) stresses the 
totality of the obliteration of evil and prepares for more 
positive descriptions of universal blessing and the effect- 
ing of divine sovereignty. Verse 16ab also links with the 
initial distich of the second strophe. See comm. on 
10:20. 

E 16c-17 These lines about the righteous and righteous- 
ness are a foil to vv 16ab, indicated by pairs of contrast- 
ing nouns and verbs. The obliteration (*destroy," *be 
gone") of perversity and evil deeds will be followed by a 
new start, in which the righteous (and faithful) commu- 
nity will “appear” (cf. Job 24:19 LXX), and righteous 
(and faithful) deeds *will be planted." The two occur- 
rences of "and truth" are textually uncertain. If they are 
original, they were perhaps intended to contrast with 
“perversity” in v 16a, and the double expression “righ- 
teousness and truth" may foreshadow the pair "truth and 
peace" in 11:2 and relate to Ps 85:12(11) (see comm. on 
11:12). 

Noah's tilling of the soil and planting of a vineyard 
(Gen 9:20), a natural enough motif in the postdiluvian 
situation (cf. Gen 8:22), have counterparts in 1 Enoch 
10:18-20; 11:1. This motif in Genesis also determined 
which traditional image for Israel the author chose for 
the righteous community in v 16cd (and v 3, if he was its 


38 The parallel between this passage and the Apoca- 40 
lypse of Weeks was noted by Dillmann, Henoch, 101; 41 


and in detail by Milik, Enoch, 252. 


39 See Hans Heinrich Schmid, Gerechtigkeit als Weltord- 
mung: Hintergrund und Geschichte des alttesta- 


author). For a reuse of the metaphor in 1 Enoch, see 
84:6; 62:8; and 93:2, 5, 8, 10.*5 On the more general use 
and function of the metaphor, see Excursus: The Image 
of the Plant in Israelite Literature. In 93:5 Abraham and 
his descendants are the plant rather than Noah and his 
descendants, as they are in vv 8, 16, and 84:6. The refer- 
ence to the plant's becoming a blessing may well be an 
allusion to Gen 12:2, however, in which case the corre- 
sponding unit in the second strophe (v 21) may be con- 
struing that blessing in terms of the conversion of the 
nations, a motif that would accord well with Gen 12:13c. 
For the connection between righteousness and the order 
of the created world as this is reflected in the realm of 
agriculture and fertility, cf. Isa 45:8; 61:11.?° For the 
eschatological virtue of “joy,” cf. also Isa 61:10. 

Correspondence with vv 2-3 continues in v 17, which 
shares with v 3 the verb €xgevyw (“escape”), the designa- 
tion “righteous,” and reference to life and progeny. Thus 
Noah in vv 2-3 is a type of the righteous, who will escape 
judgment and be the patriarch(s) of a new order. The 
occurrence of this motif, which is common in the litera- 
ture, runs against the main narrative line in this story, 
according to which the wicked (all flesh)/righteous 
(Noah) dichotomy of Genesis is replaced by a polarity 
between the giants on the one hand, and humankind 
and all flesh on the other. 

After its foundation (v 16cd), the righteous commu- 
nity will proliferate and live to peaceful old age (v 17bc), 
thus restoring the human race devastated by the giants' 
murderous attacks. As in later verses, the description 
here is embodied in language borrowed from Isa 65:20- 
23, which has a number of motifs in common with Gene- 
sis 9- 10.*! More specifically, the Trito-Isaianic passage is 
appropriate to the author's exposition because it envi- 
sions a judgment (66:15-16), in connection with which 
God will re-create heavens and earth (65:17; 66:22). 
While the proliferation of progeny is commanded in 
Gen 9:1 (cf. Gen 1:28), the references here (v 17) to 
youth and old age and to a long life (reversing the 


Cf. 47:14; 51:4; 69:26; 104:12-13. 

See esp. Dan 12:1 (un, “be delivered”; cf. here 045, 
“escape,” 4QEn“ 1 5:5; Milik, Enoch, 189). See also 
Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 15-16. 


mentlichen Gerechtigkeitsbegriffes (BHT 40; Tübingen: 


Mohr [Siebeck], 1968) 130-34. 
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decree of Gen 6:3) are drawn from Isa 65:20, 22. This 
interprets Gen 9:1 and so on in a truly eschatological key 
that involves a reversion to created perfection. Motifs 
from Isaiah 65 recur in the introduction to 1 Enoch (5:6- 
9), and its use in eschatological descriptions becomes 
traditional in the literature.” 

E 18-19 As Noah tilled the soil and planted a vineyard 
after the flood (Gen 9:20), so in the last times the earth, 
devastated by the giants (7:3), will be covered with veg- 
atation, so that the righteous can eat the crops they 
plant (Isa 65:21-22; cf. 1 Enoch 11:1). Because the earth 
is tilled by the righteous (this seems to be the meaning 
of v 18a), God’s blessing, in the form of the earth’s 
fecundity, will follow (see comm. on 11:1). The fertility 
of the earth, as an attendant circumstance of God’s com- 
ing redemption, is a common motif in prophetic litera- 
ture,*? sometimes with connotations of new creation,** 
as is the case here. The reference to “joy” in the textually 
difficult v 19 reiterates v 16d, with the planting of the 
trees paralleling the planting of the deeds in v 16. The 
line between literal meaning and metaphor is difficult to 
draw in v 18. 

The reference to wine, grain, and oil in v 19 is a tradi- 
tional idiom for the whole of agriculture.* The passage 
seems to be phrased in contrast to Isa 5:10,*6 suggesting 
blessing in contrast to curse and the scarcity described 
in 1 Enoch 7:3. Although the numbers are stereotyped, 


42 See Hartman, “Early Example,” 21-22; cf., e.g., Jub. 
23:24-31; cf. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 21-22; and 
Revelation 21. For long life in 1 Enoch, cf. also 25:5- 


6; 58:3, 6; 71:7. 
43 E.g., Amos 9:13-14; Ezek 34:26-27. 
44 Isa 41:18-19; 55:12-13. 


45 Deut 28:51; 2 Chr 31:5; Joel 2:19; Hos 2:10, 24 (8, 


22). 
46 Dillmann, Henoch, 102. 
47 LSJ, 1541, s.v. mpoxon, citing Od. 18.397. 


48 Ibid., citing JG 14.422 ii.10 al. (ii.3, 65; iii.74), mea- 


sures of olive oil. 
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the fantastic yields described in v 19 are of miraculous 
proportions, and are appropriate to the perfection of 
the eschaton. A vpóxooc (“jug”) was a vessel for pouring 
wine into cups*’ and secondarily a liquid measure of sim- 
ilar capacity?? (“jugful”). Excavated jugs range from 
about 1.4 to 4.5 liters in volume.*? A “measure” (uérpov 
= TRO), about 47 liters,°° of olives will yield the impossi- 
ble amount of 210 liters of oil.’! The proportions in 

v 19c are multiplied astronomically in 2 Bar. 29:5 and 
even more so in a tradition that presumably Papias 
attributed to Jesus, preserved by Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 
5.33.3). 

Bi 20 Like its counterpart (v 16ab), the initial distich of 
the second strophe commands the elimination of evil 
from the earth. The verb “remove” (é£dAetyor, lit. 
"erase") is a close synonym of its counterpart in v 16b, 
“let it be gone" (ékAeuréro), and is also the LXX transla- 
tion of 7m in Gen 7:4, 23. Thus this distich commands 
the same action as v 16ab, but with a difference nuance. 
The perversity and wickedness referred to in the first 
strophe is here construed as defilement or impurity 
(axavapoia, twice; cf. also v 15). The reference is very 
likely to the bloodshed described in chap. 7, and its rec- 
tification requires cultic purification.?? Such purification 
could be the flood.’ On the other hand, this passage 
may be an interpretation of Gen 8:20.5* According to 
Jub. 6:2 and 1QapGen 10:13 after it,” Noah sacrificed in 


smaller size (Lapp, Chronology, 159:M, Q) seems 
more serviceable. On Greek pouring vessels, see G. 
Roger Edwards, Corinthian Hellenistic Pottery 
(Corinth 7:3; Princeton: American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, 1975) 49-50. 

50 Ovid R. Sellers, “Weights and Measures," IDB 
4:884. 

51 An olive contains 20 percent to 30 percent oil by 
weight; Hudson T. Hartmann, "Olive," Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 16 (1961) 774. Thus the yield here is sev- 
enteen times what is possible by absolutely efficient 
pressing. 


49 For larger sizes see Nancy L. Lapp, “The Late Per- 52 


sian Pottery,” in Paul W. Lapp and Nancy L. Lapp, 
eds., Discoveries in the Wadi ed-Daliyeh (AASOR 41; 
Cambridge: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1974) plate 21:3; Paul W. Lapp, Palestin- 
ian Ceramic Chronology (American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research Publications of the Jerusalem School; 
Archaeology 3; New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1961) 158:F, H; 159:R. The 


On this motif see Molenberg, “Study,” 139; and see 
comm. on 7:1. On sin as defilement see Rudolf 
Meyer, “kadapög, krÀ," TDNT 3 (1965) 418-23. 


53 See Hartman, “Early Example,” 19. For similar lan- 
guage about eschatological purification, cf. 10S 
2:20:25 

54 Hartman, *Comfort," 94-95. 

55  Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 99. 
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order to atone for the earth (^52). Although this root is 
usually translated by the i{Aaok- group and rarely by 
kadapiiw in the LXX, the occurrence of ?nb/xaapítto 
in Lev 16:30 as a synonym for "atone" suggests some 
such connotation here, given the parallels in Jubilees 
and the Genesis Apocryphon. Thus this distich moves 
beyond its counterpart in the first strophe by indicating 
that God will remove not only sin and evil, but also their 
defiling consquences. In later Jewish literature, Michael 
is identified as the heavenly high priest." Whether this 
author knew such a tradition is uncertain. This is the 
earliest extant Jewish text to ascribe priestly, indeed, 
high priestly functions to the archangel. The idiom "that 
have come upon the earth" recalls 9:1 and 10, and indi- 
cates that God is now dealing with the evil specified 
there. The long series of nouns with the repeated "all" 
emphasizes the total removal of sin and evil in all their 
aspects. 

li 21 As in the first strophe, the obliteration of sin is fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the righteous, but now in an 
extended sense. To the number of “all the righteous" (v 
17a) will be added “all the sons of men,” that is, “all the 
peoples." Thus God's total sovereignty has not only a 
negative aspect (absence of sin) but a positive side. The 
wording of v 16d may indicate that the righteous com- 
munity (v 16c) is to be an instrument in the conversion 
of the nations (see comm. on 10:16c-17). The motif of 
the conversion of the nations and their worship in 
Jerusalem may have been derived exegetically from Isa 
66:18-23, given the parallels to Isaiah 65 noted above.” 
For the continued emphasis on the conversion of the 


56 Hartman, “Comfort,” 95. 


57 See the literature collected and cited in Nickels- 


burg, Resurrection, 13-14, 29. 
58 Cf. also Isaiah 60 and Zech 14:16-21. 
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nations, cf. 1 Enoch 91:14; 90:37-38. 

lll 10:22— 11:2 The sequence of Gen 8:20—9:1 is repro- 
duced in these verses. Verse 22a reiterates the theme of 
v 20 and thus recalls Noah’s sacrifice (Gen 8:20). Verse 
22b picks up God’s promise not to curse the earth, 
employing language closer to the version of that promise 
in Gen 9:11. In the place of the curse will be the bless- 
ings of nature (1 Enoch 11:1; cf. Gen 8:22 and the spe- 
cific mention of blessing in 9:1). 

In keeping with the emphasis on universality in v 21, 
v 22 states that the cleansing mentioned in v 20 will 
affect all the earth (cf. v 18 also). Verse 22b transforms 
Gen 9:11 into a promise that no judgment of any sort 
will again touch the earth. The final conversion of the 
world is understood as a permanent condition. 

Drawing on the imagery of Deut 28:12,°° the author 
implicitly contrasts the waters of the flood with the rains 
that will bless the earth with fertility.° Here the promise 
of fecundity in the first strophe (10:18-19) is tied toa 
context of covenantal blessing. Blessing follows righ- 
teousness. In contrast to 7:3, where the giants devoured 
the crops raised by the “labor” of men, here “the sons of 
men” (cf. v 21) will be able to enjoy the fruits of their 
“labor” (cf. Isa 65:21-22). 

As an appropriate conclusion to this section, the 
author draws on the language and imagery of Ps 85:11- 
14 (10-13),°! where reference to blessing and fertility is 
combined with agricultural metaphor applied to the 
virtues of steadfast love, righteousness, truth, and peace. 
Here, as in 10:22, “all” is temporalized; God's blessing is 
permanent as well as universal. 


59 Charles, APOT 2:195; Hartman, *Comfort," 92. 
60 Cf. 1 Enoch 100:10-13. 
61 Charles, APOT 2:195; Hartman, “Comfort,” 92. 


Enoch’s Interaction with the Fallen Watchers 


Introduction 


Chapters 12-16 reiterate and confirm the message of 
chaps. 6-11. The sin of the watchers is the cause of great 
evil in the world, and for this sin the watchers and their 
progeny stand under divine judgment. Since, in its fic- 
tional setting, this message is addressed to the watchers, 
the text mentions the negative side of the judgment and 
not its positive consequences for humanity (contrast 
10:16—11:2). 

In reiterating the message of chaps. 6-11, the author 
of the present section also reinterprets those chapters. 
He elaborates on the nature of the watchers’ sin, con- 
struing it as a violation of the created distinction 
between the realms of heaven and earth, the spiritual 
and the fleshly, the angelic and the human. His treat- 
ment of the consequences of the watchers’ sin reinter- 
prets the sections of chap. 10 dealing with the demise of 
the giants. Rather than annihilating the giants, their 
death releases their evil spirits and creates a vast empire 
of demons who will afflict the human race until the 
final judgment. Thus these demons, rather than the his- 
torical counterparts of the giants, are the cause of evil in 
the author’s time. 

The author of chaps. 12-16 turns the combination of 
the Shemihazah and Asael traditions—already present in 
chaps. 6-11—to his own purposes. The element of revela- 
tion, which appears to have been added to the Shemi- 
hazah tradition in two stages (see Introduction to chaps. 
6-11, 8 The Growth of Tradition in Chapters 6-11), 
plays a minor role here in comparison to the author's 
emphasis on the generation of evil spirits as the cause of 
evil. On the other hand, consonant with literary develop- 
ments in chaps. 6-11, Asael emerges here unambigu- 
ously as the chief rebel angel, and Shemihazah is not 
even mentioned. The same assimilation occurs in 40180 
1:7-8.! 

The figure of Enoch is central and crucial to these 
chapters, in distinction from chaps. 6-11, which do not 
mention him. His roles are analogous to those of the 
archangels in chaps. 6-11. He is an intercessor with 
access to God, albeit for the fallen watchers rather than 
for the giants' victims. Moreover, he is commissioned to 


12-16 


go to the fallen watchers (cf. 10:4, 9, 11). While his com- 
mission is to announce the judgment rather than to 
effect it, the irrevocability of the decree makes him, in a 
real sense, an agent of judgment. Although Enoch's title 
in this section is “scribe” (12:3-4; 15:1), he functions as a 
spokesman for God. Indeed, he is the first prophet, and 
he is given unequalled access to the heavenly throne 
room. The description of this ascent is embodied in a 
narrative whose prototype appears in biblical accounts 
of prophetic commissionings. 

Chapters 12-16 are crucial for the entire Enochic col- 
lection as we have it. They establish Enoch's prophetic 
credentials, which are referred to already in 1:2 and are 
presumed throughout. In addition, Enoch's ascent to the 
heavenly throne room begins a series of cosmic journeys 
that comprise chaps. 17-36 and are the presupposition 
for chaps. 91-105 (see Introduction 83.1.3). 


Literary Analysis 


This section comprises a series of commissionings, 
which employ to various degrees the form of biblical 
calls and commissionings. For a comparison of the most 
detailed of these commissionings (3a, b, c) with the bibli- 
cal model, see comm. on 14:8—16:4. 


1 2 3a 3b 3c 
Introduction 12:3a 13:3 13:7 14:14a - 
Confrontation 12:3b - 13:8ab 14:4b 14:8-23 
Reaction - - - - 14:9c, 

13-14, 24 

Reassurance/ - - - - 14:25—15:1 
Restoration 
Commission 12:45 13:45 13:8c 14:4c5 15:2-7 

12:6 14:6-7 15:8—16:1 

13:1-2 16:2-4 
Conclusion 13:3 13:6-7 13:9-10 - = 


There are three commissionings in this section. 
(1) An angel appears to Enoch and commisions him to 
announce doom to “the watchers of heaven” and to 
Asael for their sins, which are briefly enumerated. 
(2) When Enoch delivers this message, the watchers 
commission him to intercede for them. (3) After Enoch 


1 See Milik, Enoch, 314. 
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offers the petition he has drawn up in their behalf, he is 
taken up into heaven, where God confirms the initial 
commissioning and its message. 

With the exception of the two interpolations about 
Asael (see comm. on 13:1-2 and 16:2-4), the section was 
composed as an integral whole and in climactic order. 
The first commissioning announces the theme. The 
watchers’ request and Enoch’s petition demonstrate that 
such intercession is ineffectual; the greatness of the 
watchers’ sin has sealed their fate. The third commis- 
sioning far exceeds the first. Enoch is given entry to the 
heavenly throne room, and God is the speaker. Whereas 
the indictment in the first commissioning recounts only 
the facts of the watchers’ sin, the extended indictment in 
the third commissioning explicates in detail the implica- 
tions of the deed. This third commissioning is recounted 
three times, again in climactic fashion, with the final 
account—which is closest to the prophetic prototype— 
providing a detailed description of Enoch’s journey to 
the heavenly throne room and an extended exposition 
of the enormity of the watchers’ sin. It ends with a brief 
recapitulation of the heavenly sentence, which brings the 
reader back to the first commissioning and the more 
extensive statement of that sentence. 


Date 


Since chaps. 12-16 presuppose at least the Shemihazah 
story in chaps. 6-11, the latter provides a terminus post 
quem for the composition of the present section. This 
can be set roughly at 300 2.c.E. (see Introduction to 
chaps. 6-11, § Date). Paleographical evidence and liter- 
ary context in 1 Enoch provide a terminus ante quem for 
chaps. 12-16. The oracle in chaps. 1-5 was composed as 
an introduction for at least chaps. 1-36 (see comm. on 
chaps. 1-5, § An Introduction to Chapters 6-36). That 
these chapters were extant as a collection ca. 150 B.C.E. is 
indicated by the presence of this introduction in 4QEn?, 
a Ms. dating from the mid-second century B.c.E.? Since 8 
is not the autograph Ms. of 1-36 (see Introduction 
82.1.2.1), one can press back the composition of the col- 
lection at least a couple of decades, that is, to 170 B.C.E., 
a date also indicated by the allusion to the eschatological 


2 Ibid., 140. 
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geography of chaps. 24-27 in Daniel 12 (see comm. on 
25:4-6). The Animal Vision (1 Enoch 85-90), which is 
contemporary with Daniel 12 (if not a couple of decades 
earlier in its original form), alludes to these chapters, as 
well as chaps. 20-36 (see comm. on 87:2-4). In order to 
allow for the composition of chaps. 17-19 as a parallel 
tradition to chaps. 12-16 (see comm. on chaps. 17-19) 
and chaps. 20-36 as a parallel tradition to chaps. 17-19 
(see Introduction to chaps. 20-36, § Literary Form and 
Structure), one should date chaps. 12-16 to the middle 
of the third century B.c.£. at the latest. Thus a date 
between 300 and 250 B.c.£. is indicated for the present 
section. 


Provenance 


Religious Concerns 

As we move from the author's narrative world to his real 
world, it is worth underscoring the differences between 
chaps. 6-11 and 12-16. Reference to the warlike activi- 
ties of the giants (7 the Diadochoi, see Introduction to 
chaps. 6-11, § Date and Setting) is replaced largely by a 
description of the violent actions of the demonic spirits 
that issued from the dead giants and that threaten 
human existence between primordial time and the end 
time (15:11—16:1). Thus the story of the angelic rebel- 
lion has become an aetiology of the demonic kingdom 
that dominates human existence in the present time. 

This interest notwithstanding, the emphasis in chaps. 
12-16 lies elsewhere—in an explanation of the nature of 
the rebellion. This explanation is conveyed through a 
narrative whose symbolic universe emphasizes the cre- 
ated distinction between heaven and earth, the realms of 
spirit and flesh. One of the governing metaphors in this 
narrative is the watchers' status as priests of the heavenly 
sanctuary. The nature of their rebellion was that they 
forsook their priestly stations in that sanctuary and min- 
gled sexually with mortal women and defiled themselves 
with the mortals' menstrual blood. 

No single one of these elements is surprising in itself. 
What is striking, however, is that in his story about the 
origins of the demonic realm, this author introduced 
and emphasized a cluster of ideas that closely parallels 


later polemics against the Jerusalem priesthood in the 
Damascus Document (CD 5:6-7) and the Psalms of 
Solomon (8:12 [13]). That the parallel is not accidental is 
indicated by another set of parallels between these chap- 
ters and the last chapters of Ezra. Like Ezra, Enoch’s 
title is “scribe” (12:3-4; Ezra 7:6, 11; Neh 8:1, 4, etc.). 
The watchers ask Enoch to intercede for them, using 
words reminiscent of Ezra’s prayer of confession 

(1 Enoch 13:4-5; Ezra 9:6). The circumstances in the two 
stories are remarkably similar. When Ezra arrives in 
Jerusalem, he discovers that many of the Israelites, but 
notably a significant number of priests and Levites, have 
married foreign women and thereby mixed and polluted 
the holy people and, obviously, the priesthood. Ezra 
prays in their behalf. The people assemble before him, 
confessing their guilt and seeking forgiveness. According 
to 1 Enoch, the priests of the heavenly sanctuary have 
defiled themselves through marriage and intercourse 
with women—who as a class have been forbidden to 
them. They ask Enoch the scribe to intercede for them. 
Here the stories diverge. Gathered in formal assembly, 
the watchers hear Enoch’s reading of the heavenly ora- 
cle. Their petition is rejected. They are given no chance 
to dissociate themselves from their wives and thereby to 
find forgiveness. 

The presence of elements that are at home over a 
long time in antipriest polemics from known historical 
situations suggests that the author of this mythic account 
is himself concerned about the pollution of the temple 
and/or priesthood. That is, he nuances his description 
of the primordial rebellion with references to what he 
considers to be a particularly egregious sin in his own 
time.’ A similar concern is evident in later developments 
in the tradition. The author of the Apocalypse of Weeks 
does not even mention the building of the Second 
Temple (see comm. on 93:9-10; 91:11). Although the 
Animal Vision does describe its construction, it asserts 
that the sacrifices on its altar have been polluted since 
the beginning, a claim that is worded in language drawn 
from the polemics of Malachi (see comm. on 89:72b-90). 

If this analysis is correct, the author of these chapters 


3 For a similar conclusion about the origin of the 
Shemihazah story, see Suter, “Fallen Angel.” 
4 Such a Galilean provenance is suggested by Charles 
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stood in a tradition that was, for various reasons, critical 
of the Jerusalem temple and/or priesthood. This criti- 
cism stretched from at least the time of Malachi until the 
turn of the era, although the reasons for the criticism 
varied over the centuries. Here, as in the Damascus Doc- 
ument and the Psalms of Solomon, halakah about purity 
appears to have been the point of contention. 


Place of Origin 

At several points 1 Enoch asserts the geographical cen- 
trality and ultimate sanctity of Jerusalem (25:4-6; 26:1-2; 
89:50; 90:20-36). It is striking therefore that the compil- 
ers of this document have incorporated into it a vision 
that grants sacred status to the territory around the 
ancient and bitterly denounced shrine of the north. The 
geographical rooting of the tradition must have been 
unshakably established. Furthermore, the precise and 
correct location of the sites of Dan and Abel-Main indi- 
cates firsthand familiarity with the area at some point in 
the chain of tradition. These two data are best explained 
by the hypothesis that these chapters constitute a tradi- 
tion of northern Galilean provenance that in turn 
reflects visionary activity in the area of Dan and Her- 
mon.* The hypothesis is further supported by the Jewish 
and Christian reuse of this tradition, again in connec- 
tion with this same geographic area (see Excursus: 
Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16). 

In summary, 1 Enoch 12-16 is a tradition that 
appears to have emanated from circles in Upper Galilee 
who viewed the Jerusalem priesthood as defiled and 
therefore under the irrevocable judgment of God. These 
people regarded the area around Dan and Hermon as 
sacred territory that was catalytic of revelation. 


The Author's Community 

The pseudepigraphic character of these chapters does 
not permit us to assign them to a specific, known group 
in Judaism. This obscurity notwithstanding, it is signifi- 
cant that this text and the related texts in the Apocalypse 
of Weeks and the Animal Vision, mentioned above, are 
documented in their earliest manuscript form among 


d’apres une inscription inédite," Recueil d'archéologie 
orientale 5 (1903) 357; and Burkitt, Apocalypses, 
28-30. 


Clermont-Ganneau, “Le Mont Hermon et son dieu 
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the scrolls of Qumran, a community whose polemics 
against the Jerusalem priesthood are well known. The 
Qumranites, who had their own points of contention 
with Jerusalem, were the heirs of a literature that trans- 
mitted an older and perhaps ongoing polemic against 
the alleged irregularities, impurities, and excesses of the 
Jerusalem priesthood. Precisely what the historical con- 
nections may have been between the Qumranians and 
the authors of these Enochic texts is a question that can- 
not be answered on the basis of present evidence (see 
Introduction to chaps. 85-90, § Provenance). The sug- 
gested place of origin of 1 Enoch 12-16 may, however, 
offer a new datum for the discussion of the origin of the 
Damascus Document. Two texts making reference to 
events to the west and the east of Mount Hermon 
employ similar language to criticize the priesthood.° 


Function 
A clue to the function of these chapters is in their genre. 
They claim to be an account of a heavenly commission- 
ing. The message they convey is the divinely revealed 
verdict of the heavenly court. Different from chaps. 
6-11, which are a third person account of events on 
earth and in heaven, the author of chaps. 12-16 speaks 
in the first person, albeit pseudonymously, of events that 
have been personally experienced in the heavenly throne 
room. And because these events are recounted in the 


5 For other parallels between the Apocalypse of 
Weeks and the Damascus Document, see George W. 
E. Nickelsburg, "The Epistle of Enoch and the 


style of a prophetic commissioning, the author is claim- 
ing that his interpretation of them is revealed truth. 

This claim to revelation gives divine authority to sev- 
eral assertions. First, the historical counterparts to the 
watchers are said to have rebelled against God's com- 
mandment. If my historical analysis is correct, the 
author is asserting that the Enochic laws about purity 
that the Jerusalem priests have ignored or rejected are 
revealed law, whose violation has provoked divine wrath. 
Second, God's judgment of these priests and their 
regime is an irrevocable fact. Third, the demonic realm 
that plagues human life is not a divine creation but is 
the result of a heavenly rebellion. Fourth, for this reason, 
it too is doomed. 

By identifying these assertions as revealed truth, the 
author accomplishes several things. He affirms the 
absolute correctness of his and his community's reli- 
gious viewpoint. He assures his audience of the good- 
ness and justice of God in a world that appears to 
contradict these. He promises his readers that this good- 
ness and justice will take effect on earth as they now do 
in heaven. This comforting and encouraging factor is 
the essence of this author's message, as it typically is in 
apocalyptic works—texts that claim to mediate God's rev- 
elation of the way things really are. 


cus in the Damacus Document, see Michael E. 
Knibb, “Exile in the Damascus Document," JSOT 25 
(1983) 99-117. 


Qumran Literature,” JJS 33 (1982) 333-48. On the 
problems of interpreting the references to Damas- 
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A Redactional Introduction 


1 Before these things, Enoch was taken; and none of the sons of men? knew where he had 
been taken, or where he was, or what had happened to him. 


2 And his works wara with the watchers, 
and with the holy ones were his days. 


la none ---- men] otóetc Tay <viav ràv» dvdpaTar) om. 
viðv TOV & by hmt, or by purposeful paraphrase (see 


Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.1 on 4QEn? 1.iii.18). 


B 1-2 Verse 1 paraphrases Gen 5:24, “And Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not because God took 
him” (Dos ans np ^5 rm OTST DS Jun Jon). The 
Gk. EAngdn (“was taken”) here corresponds to Heb np? 
in Gen 5:24 (werédnxev [“was translated"] in LXX). A 
paraphrase similar to 12:1 occurs in ef Gen 5:24b, 
where “and he was not" (3$) is rendered “and it was 
not known where he was" (N61 JS DWT m2). 

In the present context, this paraphrase of Gen 5:24 
refers not to Enoch's disappearance at the end of his 
life, but to the beginning of a period of association with 
the angels (v 2), during which he is instructed in the 
secrets of the universe and, to some extent, of the end 
time. He receives this instruction in order to transmit it 
to his children before his final disappearance. We are 
not told the length of his sojourn with the angels, and 
later sources that are dependent on 1 Enoch differ. 
According to Jub. 4:21-23, whose language indicates 
familiarity with these chapters, after Enoch begat 
Methuselah at age 65, he spent six jubilees (294 years) 
with the angels. Thus he would have thereafter returned 
to earth a short time before he was taken to paradise 
(Jub. 5:23). 2 Enoch 1:1 states that the patriarch's cosmic 
journey took place in the last year of his life. Both tradi- 
tions are roughly consonant with 1 Enoch 81:5-10. 

These two verses introduce the chapters that follow, 
providing a capsule summary of the contents of these 


1 Wen Gen 5:24 reads 87 n° wm (“and behold he 2 
was not"). 9°49 Gen 5:24 reads "mr"?! (“and he was 
not"). Thus the last three words in Neofiti are a 


chapters and linking them temporally with the preced- 
ing. Enoch was taken to the angels some time before the 
fall of the watchers, and his final removal takes place 
after their fall, since he announces the reprimand of 
heaven to them before he is finally taken back up to 
God. For a similar use of “before all these things” (70 
TovTaV TOV Àó'yov) to indicate a chronological order 
that is the reverse of the literary sequence, cf. Luke 
21:12. The use of the third person in these two verses 
differs from the consistent use of the first person in the 
rest of chaps. 12-36, indicating either an editorial cre- 
ation or the use of a traditional paraphrase of Gen 5:24. 
The two lines of v 2 are set in a complementary synony- 
mous parallelism (works | days, watchers | holy ones) 
expressed in syntactic chiasm. The use of “works” and 
“days” (Eoya/npépat) in synonymous parallelism is 
apparently unique in our literature. It may well reflect 
the title of Hesiod's treatise, Works and Days, which is 
drawn from that book's discussion of astronomical and 
calendrical data as they relate to human activities.? Thus 
this apocalyptic text may reflect one of the characteris- 
tics of the Enochic corpus, the use of language that indi- 
cates contact with surrounding Hellenistic culture. 

"Watchers" and "holy ones" are not two groups of 
angels, but are the two halves of the name of one group, 
used here in the synonymous parallelism (see Excursus: 
The Watchers and Holy Ones). 


See Hugh G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod (LCL; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936) xviii. For 
the relevant passages, see lines 415-694, 765-828. 


unique long reading in that text which corresponds 


to 1 Enoch 12:1. 
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Enoch's First Mission to the Fallen Watchers 


ENOCH SENT TO THE WATCHERS 


I, Enoch, was standing, blessing the Lord of majesty, the King of the ages. And behold, the 


watchers of the Great Holy One? called me, Enoch the scribe, and said to me, 

4 "Enoch? righteous scribe, gp and say to the watchers of heaven —who forsook the highest 
heaven, the sanctuary of the(ir) eternal station, and® defiled themselves with women. As 
the sons of earth do, zo they did and took wives for themselves. 

5/ And they? wrought great desolation un the earth —'You will have no peace or 


forgiveness.'^ 


6 "And concerning their sons, in whom they rejoice? — 


The slaughter of their beloved ones they will see; 


and over the destruction of their sons they will lament and make petition forever, 


and they will have no mercy or peace. 
ENOCH SENT TO ASAEL 


13:1 "And, Enoch, go and say to Asael,? 
‘You will have no peace. 


A great sentence has gone forth against you, to bind you. 


2 You will have no relief or petition, 


because of the unrighteous deeds that you revealed, 


(and because of all the godless deeds and the unrighteousness and the sin that you 


revealed) to men.” 


5 Then | went and spoke to all of them together.” And they were all afraid, 


and trembling and fear seized them. 


3a The watchers of the Great Holy One] 6 € | 4QEn° 1 
5:19 (Milik, Enoch, 190) has only the fragments of two 


words in this section and appears to read, "And 
]behold, the watch[er" (&^]9. wp). 

4a the scribe - ---- Enoch] om. &? by hmt. 

b  om.6*. 


5a “you” (pl.) &, thus placing this line in Enoch's direct 
address to the angels. This is not likely to be original, 
since it refers to the deeds of the giants, and leaves no 
reference in the indictment to the sin of the angels 


themselves. 
b+ “of sin” €, a gloss. 


6a And concerning - - - - - rejoice] &? | € mss. vary and 


appear all to be corrupt. 
13:1 


“Afana cirer Ilopevov), which is nonsense | €: “And 
Enoch, going, said to Azazel . . ." (wahénok halifo yebelo 
la?azàzél). According to €, Enoch responds to his com- 
mission to go to the watchers by going to Asael, to 
whom he has not been sent. Thereafter, with no transi- 
tion, he goes to the watchers. € appears to reflect the 
following Aramaic consonants, TN) ^i PROYD Tum, 
which could be translated as the € does, but make more 
sense as translated above. See also Milik, Enoch, 192. 6 
“Go!” may reflect a misplaced correction against the 
Aramaic. 

3a Then----- together] om. 6?, perhaps due to similar 
ending (av7otc Em avTO). 


la @*: "And Enoch said to Azael, ‘Go . . .'" (6 66 'Evex rà 


m 12:3—13:3 The typical commissioning appears here in 
skeleton form: introduction (12:3a), confrontation 
(12:3b), commission (12:4—13:2), conclusion (13:3). The 
weight is on the words of commission, which are divided 
into three sections relating to the watchers (12:4-5), the 
giants (12:6), and Asael (13:1-2). Each contains a stereo- 
typed announcement of judgment ("You will have no x 
and y"). In the case of the watchers and Asael, the judg- 
ment is based on an expressed indictment of the sins 
already described in chaps. 6-11. The giants' sin is 
referred to in 12:5a, which may be out of its original 
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place in the text. Since this section is largely preparatory 
for 13:8—16:4 (see Introduction to chaps. 12-16), where 
many of the elements in this section are developed more 
explicitly and in greater detail, comments here will be 
limited to matters specifically relating to this section. 

E 12:3 God's messenger approaches Enoch while he is 
blessing God. Epiphanies (and commissionings) often 
take place on holy ground and/or in cultic situations. 
Cf. Gen 28:10-22; Exodus 3-4; Isaiah 6; Luke 1:5-23. If 
the geographical locations mentioned in 1 Enoch 13:7 
and 9 imply that Enoch’s activities took place at a tradi- 


tional sanctuary (see Excursus: The Sacred Geography 
of 1 Enoch 6-16), such a setting may be presupposed 
here. Enoch’s main commissioning occurs in an analo- 
gous setting. See comm. on 13:4-5. 

This is the first in a series of passages that depict 
Enoch “blessing” God. Cf. 22:14; 25:7; 27:5; 36:4; 81:3, 
10; 83:11; 84:12. The titles for God in these passages are 
stereotyped (usually “Lord of glory”) and, together with 
the verb “bless,” may well reflect actual liturgical usage 
(see below). In all the above-mentioned passages, Enoch 
blesses God in response to a revelation. Here the 
sequence is reversed. 

Milik retroverts the Greek verbs, éoTa@¢ Nunv evro- 
yav (“I was standing, blessing") into Aram. DNP miT 
Im and translates “I began to bless,” construing the 
verb Dp (“rise up/stand”) in an inchoative sense.! More 
likely, this is a reference to a common posture for prayer. 
Cf. 1 Kgs 8:22; Pr Azar 2; Mark 11:25; Matt 6:5; Luke 
18:11, 13.2 If the verb is not taken literally, it may have 
durative rather than inchoative connotations.? 

The verb “bless” may imply the liturgical formula 
“Blessed are you/is the God . . .” ([7M8] T^3/e0Aoynróc 
[ci ]). C£. 1 Enoch 84:2; 1QH 13(5):20; 18(10):14; Tob 
3:11; 8:5, 15-17; 11:14; 1 Macc 4:30; Pr Azar 3, 29, etc. 

The title “Lord of majesty” (kóptoc Tig weyaAwov- 
vg) occurs with certainty only here in 1 Enoch but is 
probably to be read in 81:3 (see comm. ad loc.). God's 
majesty is mentioned in 5:4 and 101:3 and may well 
imply the title *the Great (Holy) One," on which see 
comm. on 1:3. These are two of many titles in 1 Enoch 
that depict God as totally “other” and sovereign and 
worthy of praise (see Introduction 84.2.1.1). For God's 
majesty in liturgical contexts, cf. Tob 12:6; 13:4, 6, 7; 
14:2. Such usage is also implied in the expression 
“ascribe (lit. ‘give’) majesty,” Deut 32:3; (1 Chr 29:11); 
51939: 15: 

“King of the ages” (SaatAevc TGV aLóvov) occurs 
only here in 1 Enoch, although the singular, "King of 
eternity (lit. ‘of the age’)” appears in a blessing passage 


1 Milik, Enoch, 192. 


2  Seethe discussion of H. B. Swete, The Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark (repr. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1956) 261. Rabbinic texts are cited in Str-B 1:401. 

3 A durative meaning is suggested for Matt 6:5 by A. 
H. McNeile, The Gospel according to St. Matthew (Lon- 


12:3— 13:3 


in 25:5. The liturgical milieu of "King of the ages" is 
indicated in the hymn in Tobit 13, where it is the object 
of verbs of worship, “exalt, bless" (Úyów, edAoyew, vv 6, 
10). On the related titles, “eternal God" and “eternal 
Lord," see comm. on 1:4 and 9:4. For a parallel to the 
combination of titles here, cf. 1:3-4, “Great Holy One” 
and "eternal God." 

The appearance of a single angel (A evidently) has 
analogies in Dan 4:13; 9:21; 10:5, etc. In 2 Enoch 1:4 two 
angels appear to Enoch and lead him on his journey 
through the universe; cf. 1 Enoch 17:1-19, 21-36. The 
title “the Great Holy One" occurs again in this section in 
141. 

m 4-5 These verses prepare for the emphases and 
nuances of 12:1—16:4 as a whole. Their placement at the 
beginning of the section emphasizes the sin of the 
watchers' intercourse with the women. They focus on the 
defilement of the watchers rather than on the women or 
the violence of the giants. The name of the chieftain, 
Shemihazah, is not mentioned. 

Verse 4 is paralleled phrase by phrase in the main 
commissioning in 15:1-2. On the term “righteous scribe” 
(Ò ypauuarevg THC Óukatoo0vmc) see comm. on 14:24— 
15:1). For my punctuation of the sentence, "And as the 
sons of earth do .. .," cf. 15:3 and the explanation in 
15:4-7. It is the giants who actually desolate the earth 
(7:8-6). According to 15:11 and 16:1, their spirits con- 
tinue to do so after the giants are slaughtered. But final 
responsibility lies with the watchers, who fathered these 
devastators (cf. 10:7). That there will be no “peace” is 
common to the announcements of judgment in all three 
sections of this pericope (12:5, 6; 13:1). For the formula 
"You will have no peace," see comm. on 16:4. Here, in 
the double formula typical of this pericope, forgiveness 
is also denied. That this is the author's emphasis is evi- 
dent from its recurrence in 13:4, 7. In response to this 
judgment, the watchers petition specifically for forgive- 
ness and its result, an extension of their lives. The 
emphasis on forgiveness is another indication that the 


struction in Milik's retroversion often implies con- 
tinuous past action, although a simple past is not 
excluded (Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 223). The 
examples of an inchoative use of Dp quoted by 
Milik use the simple perfect. Cf. also the examples 
in 1QapGen, cited by Fitzmyer, ibid., 134. 


don: Macmillan, 1915) 75. The periphrastic con- 
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watchers’ sin is especially in focus. Outside this section, 
“forgiveness” is mentioned only in 5:6 (see Introduction 
84.2.6). 

B 4 The punishment of the giants is discussed also in 
10:9-10, 12, and 14:6-7. The parallelism in the present 
verse is closer to 10:12 than to 14:6; however, all three 
passages agree on certain common elements, which treat 
the giants' destruction in relationship to the watchers. 
The giants are beloved sons, in whom their fathers rejoice 
(13:6). As a result of the giants' destruction, which their 
fathers must witness, the fathers lament over them and 
make petition in their behalf. The destruction of the 
giants adds paternal grief to the watchers' punishment. 
The focus remains on the watchers' sin and their respon- 
sibility for its consequences. The verse ends with the typ- 
ical double word of judgment. Here it is not a question 
of the giants not being forgiven for their deeds, but of 
their not being shown mercy in the face of their doom. 
Implied is perhaps a father's petition that his son be 
spared. Cf. 50:4; 62:9. 

m 13:1-2 This is the only mention of Asael in chaps. 
12-16. Since it intrudes between the command in 12:4-6 
and its fulfillment in 13:3, it is likely a secondary addi- 


4 Newsom, "Development," 316-21. 
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tion.* See comm. on 16:2-4 and the discussion in Intro- 
duction to chaps. 6-11, 8 The Growth of the Tradition 
in Chapters 6-11. The reference here completes the list 
of the villains in chaps. 6-11. Asael's sin is described as 
in 8:1-2 and 9:6, and his punishment, as in 10:4. Here his 
judgment is spoken in two sentences. Along with the 
watchers and the giants, he is denied peace. Verse 2a 
stresses the irrevocability and relentless character of 
their punishment. Cf. 63:1. The bracketed passage 
appears to be a fuller form of the previous line, possibly 
reflecting a collation against an Aramaic Ms. We cannot 
be certain whether the long text is expansionistic, or the 
short text abbreviated. For a similar problem in a similar 
text, cf. 10:20. 

m 3 The commissioning form concludes typically with 
the emissary carrying out his commission. Enoch goes to 
the watchers mentioned in 12:4-6. At the same time, the 
passage is a bridge to the next section, and functions as 
the circumstantial introduction to the watchers’ commis- 
sioning of Enoch. The last sentence seems to be quoted 
m ED 


The Fallen Watchers Commission Enoch to 
Intercede for Them 


13 


And they asked that | write a memorandum of petition for them, that they might have for- 


giveness, and that | recite? the memorandum of petition for them in the presence of the 
Lord of heaven. 5/ For they wera no longer able to speak or to lift their eyes to heaven 
out of shame for the deeds through which they had sinned and for which they had been 
condemned. 6/ Then | wrote out the memorandum of their petition, and the requests 
concerning themselves,? with regard to their deeds individually,” and concerning «their 
sons» for whom they were making request, that they might have forgiveness and 
longevity. 7/ And | went and sat by the waters of Dan in the land of Dan, which is south 
of Hermon, to the west. I recited (to God) the memorandum of their petition until I fell 


asleep. 


4a avayve €*. For the idiom, cf. 97:6 | "I raise" ?a‘reg = 


avaya) €. 


6a © €: “concerning their spirits" (wept rv mvevudrav, b 
ba?enta manfasomu) | 4QEn“ 1 6:1 (Milik, Enoch, 192) 
appears to read PIWS 71D >» ("concerning all of 


m 4-7 When Enoch has carried out his commission to 
announce judgment to the fallen watchers, they in turn 
commission him to intercede for them and their sons. 
Elements of the typical commissioning form are even 
fewer than in the previous section (see Introduction to 
chaps. 12-16). 

The watchers make a twofold request of Enoch: that 
he write up their petition, and that he offer it on behalf 
of them. The first of these requests is related to his role 
as scribe (see Introduction 86.2). In the present context, 
his scribal function is to write a copy of the watchers' 
petition and to recite it. A little later, he will make a copy 
of the heavenly response to this petition (see comm. on 
14:24—15:1) and read it to the watchers. The watchers' 
second request, that he pray the petition, is based on 
their own unworthiness to approach God (v 5). It may 
also presume the theory that the prayer of a righteous 
man (see comm. on 14:24—15:1) is especially effective. 
Cf. Prov 15:29: 3 Macc 6:1-21; 2 Bar. 2:2; Jas 5:16-18. 

The watchers' request is ironic, as the author notes in 
14:2. They ask Enoch, a man, to perform an angelic duty 
that they themselves are ineligible to perform. The peri- 
cope prepares us for God's final word on the matter. 
The offering of the petition demonstrates that petition- 
ing is futile in this case; the condemnation of the watch- 
ers and the giants is irrevocable (14:4, 7). 

E 4-5 The “memorandum of petition" (Uróuvnpa THC 


thems[elves], lit. their souls"), of which €? is a possible 
translation. See comm. 

with - - - - individually] € | + “all” 4QEn“ 1 6:1 (Milik, 
Enoch, 192) | om. & by hmt. 


€pwTHoeEws) is mentioned only in this section. Later ref- 
erences are simply to “your petition" (14:4, 7). In our lit- 
erature a memorandum is a written or verbal 
communication, intended to call one's attention to cer- 
tain facts. It may be simply a chronicle (Ezra 6:2). It may 
refer to a prayer (Tob 12:12) or even a book (Mal 3:16), 
set in the presence of God for the purpose of prodding 
God into action. The bringing of intercessory memo- 
randa into God's presence is an angelic function accord- 
ing to 99:3 (cf. 104:1), although these reminders may be 
oral rather than written. See comm. ad loc. But the 
activities of angelic scribe-intercessors are depicted in 
89:70-77. On angelic intercession in 1 Enoch and else- 
where, see Excursus: Angels as Mediators, Intercessors, 
and Judicial Opponents. 

Enoch is to recite the petition in the presence of (lit. 
“before the face of,” évémuov/nmp/^:?) God. This 
preposition need only imply that God will hear, or be 
witness to, the prayer. Its usage is not uncommon in con- 
nection with prayers, oaths, and similar liturgical and 
quasi-liturgical forms.! But the term is also used in a spe- 
cial sense to refer to God’s presence in a cultic place. Cf. 
Exod 34:20; Lev 4:4; Num 17:22(7); 1 Kgs 8:22. In 


1 See BAGD, s.v. 2b. Cf. 4 Ezra 5:22; 6:36; 8:19; 9:28 


(coram). 
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1 Enoch and many other texts, it denotes God’s heavenly 
presence, into which prayers are brought and where 
accusations and pleas are made (1 Enoch 98:7; 99:3; 
104:1; Tob 12:12; Mal 3:16; Luke 12:6; Acts 10:31; Rev 
12:10). An exact parallel to the idiom here occurs in 

1 Enoch 97:6, where the record of the deeds of the 
wicked is read out in God’s presence. In the present con- 
text, after Enoch has read the petition, he is taken up in 
a vision to heaven, into the divine presence (chap. 14). If 
we assign any cultic significance to the geographical 
locations mentioned in this section (see Excursus: The 
Sacred Geography of 1 Enoch 6-16), the present pas- 
sage may refer to a heaven-earth polarity at the sacred 
place. This interpretation is supported by the title “Lord 
of heaven,”»which occurs only here in 1 Enoch.? 

The description of the watchers’ attitude reflects the 
wording of Ezra’s classic prayer of confession (Ezra 9:6; 
cf. Luke 18:13). The surpassing enormity of their sin is 
reflected, however, in their inability to pray. The watch- 
ers’ petition is for forgiveness, which is consonant with 
the nature of the sentence against them in 12:5. 

B 6 Enoch describes the petition in greater detail. On 
the one hand, it is a prayer in behalf of the watchers that 
confesses each of their sins (a counterpart to the heav- 
enly book of deeds; cf. 89:68-71 and comm. on 98:8) and 
requests forgiveness for them (cf. v 4). On the other 
hand, it appears also to be the watchers' petition in 
behalf of their sons, the giants. Several factors support 
emending Tepl àv d€ovrat, which must be translated 
"and concerning the things they were requesting" to 
Tepl àv Óéovrau TGV viv AUTGY (translation above).? The 
fathers' petition for their sons is mentioned in 10:10, is 
anticipated in 12:6, and is presumed in 14:7. “Longevity” 
(“akpoTNS) means “length of days," which is explicitly 
denied the giants in 10:9-10. Their violent deaths, which 
will cut short their lives, are also mentioned in 12:6. 
Thus the petition intercedes "concerning" the two 
groups condemned in 12:4-5 and 12:6, requesting the 
alleviation of the sentences specified therein. 


Excursus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 6-16 
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1 Enoch 13:7-9 makes a pair of precise and accurate 
references to several known geographical locations in 
Upper Galilee (the waters of Dan, Abel-Main, 
Lebanon, and Sénir). Together with the references to 
Hermon in 6:6, they set the narrative of the angelic 
rebellion, Enoch's interaction with the watchers, and 
his ascent to heaven in a specific, well-defined geo- 
graphical locale. The choice of place is not acciden- 
tal. Literary, epigraphic, and archeological evidence 
from the Bronze Age to the Roman period indicates 
that over a long period of time the region around 
Mount Hermon was sacred to Canaanites, Israelites, 
non-Israelites of the Greco-Roman period, and Chris- 
tians.* 

None of this will surprise a visitor to the area.’ The 
massif that constitutes Hermon-Sénir-Sirion is an awe- 
some, imposing presence rising at the south end of 
the Anti-Lebanon chain and dominating the land- 
scape for many miles in every direction. Snow-capped 
six months of the year? its enormous peak reaches up 
2,814 meters (9,280 feet) above sea level, towering 
over the lush valley of the Beqa to the north and the 
Huleh to the south. At its base, four major streams 
converge to form the headwaters of the Jordan. 
Three of them—the Hasbani, the Dan, and the 
Hermon-are fed by the snows of Hermon and gush 
forth 500 million cubic meters (132 billion gallons) 


suggestions (correspondence 5/14/1997). Its final 
form is, of course, my responsibility. 
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ed.; New York: Harper & Row, 1974) 191-96; and in 
much more detail, Dar, Settlemenis, 3-8. 

Dar, Settlements, 7. 
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per annum of often white and roaring water.’ It is the 
kind of geography universally associated with epipha- 
nies and worship of the gods.* 

References to this area as the abode of the gods 
and the area of their activity appear already in 
Bronze Age sources: in the Old Babylonian version of 
the Gilgamesh Epic and in the Canaanite myths 


about the amours of Baal and Anat preserved at Ras 
Shamra.? Canaanite reverence for Mount Hermon is 
also indicated in at least two places in the Bible. The 
place-name (Mount) Baal Hermon (Judg 3:3; 1 Chr 

5:23) reflects a sobriquet of the Canaanite deity who 
was worshiped at Mount Hermon.!? Psalm 29, which 
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is widely regarded as a Yahwistic revision of a 
Canaanite hymn, associates epiphanies of the Deity 
and sacred space with the names of Lebanon and 
Sirion.!! 

The Bible traces Israelite cultic activity in this area 
back to the migration of the Danites, who, according 
to Judges 18, set up a shrine at Dan (Tel Dan, for- 
merly called Tell el-Qadi), which was attended by a 
Levitical priest who was said to be a grandson of 
Moses. Although the account is clearly polemical, it 
very likely reflects an old tradition about Yahwistic 
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of J. T. Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi en araméen: 
Fragment de la grotte 4 de Qumran,” RB 62 (1955) 
404; Lipiriski, “El’s Abode,” 24-26. For another 
psalmic reference to this area, cf. Ps 42:6-9(5-8) and 
the discussion of Smith, Geography, 306-7. Worth 


Mount Hermon as seen from the Golan. 
Photo by Zvi Uri Ma‘oz 


= Mount Hermon from the East on the 
Road to Damascus. 
Photo by George Nickelsburg 
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Reconstruction of the sacred precinct on Tel Dan 
as rebuilt by Jeroboam II (ca. 750 B.c.E.), view 
from the southeast. In foreground, the main altar 
enclosure with a remnant of the steps leading to 
the altar on the south and east sides. In back- 
ground, the monumental stairway on the south 
side of the high place. 

Photo by George Nickelsburg. 


The rushing white waters of the River Dan at 
Tel Dan. 
Photo by George Nickelsburg. 


Bilingual Greek and Aramaic inscription from 

the Hellenistic period found at the sacred precinct 
on Tel Dan (see p. 244). Courtesy of Professor 
Avraham Biran. 

Photo by George Nickelsburg. 
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Paneion (the cave of Pan) in the middle of the 
escarpment on the southwest shoulder 

of Mount Hermon. The waters in the 
foreground well up from under the 

mountain and feed the River Hermon. 

Photo by Zvi Uri Ma‘oz. 
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Sacred precinct (constructed during the Roman 
period) adjacent to the cave of Pan (at left edge 
of photograph). 

Photo by George Nickelsburg. 


Inscription from the Roman period cut into the rock 
between the two niches in the center of the previous 


S aec jn A TA 
A en x photograph (Corpus inscriptionum graecarum 4538). 
> The name of Pan (ILANI) can be seen toward the 
right side of the second line. 


Photo by George Nickelsburg. 
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worship at this place before the time of Jeroboam,'? 
who made the site famous as a cultic center when he 
chose it as the location for the northernmost of his 
two shrines (1 Kgs 12:26-31). 

Archeological evidence supplements our literary 
sources about Dan. Avraham Biran's excavations at 
Tel Dan have uncovered the material remains of a 
large cultic area that was in use for extended periods 
from the tenth century B.C.E. into Hellenistic or 
Roman times.!? The principal structure is a large plat- 
form, which Biran identifies with the bet bamah (“high 
place") of Dan, which is set in a larger complex over a 


half-acre in size. Biran distinguishes three major 
building phases of the bamah during the Israelite 
period.'^ He dates A to the time of Jeroboam I. After 
it was destroyed by fire, it underwent a massive 
rebuilding at the time of Ahab (B). Phase C is dated 
to the beginning of the eighth century, the time of 


Jeroboam 1I. 


Biran's excavations indicate further construction 
and use of the sacred area during the Hellenistic 
period.!5 Of particular interest is a bilingual Greek 
and Aramaic inscription, dating from around 200 
B.C.E.: OEQI | TOI EN AANOIX | ZOIAOX ETXHN | 
NTI}? OFT 771 1073 (“to the god who is in Dan [or 
‘among the Danites'] Zoilos made a vow" [“In Dan 
Zoilos made a vow to the God," Aram.]).* Whatever 
the identity of this god," the inscription makes clear 
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13 
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noting in this psalm are its references to "the land 
of Jordan," the thundering cataracts, cultic proces- 
sions, and the presence of God. On this text see 
Ma‘oz, Paneion 2, chap. 1. 

Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Life and Institu- 
tions (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961) 307-8, 361-62. 
On the iconography of the bull and its possible con- 
nections with Canaanite religion, attested in the 
ancient mythic sources placed in this geographic 
area, see Dussaud, “Cultes cananéens." 

For a discussion and drawings, see Biran, Biblical 
Dan, 159—233. Biran (ibid., 228-33) argues for sub- 
stantial use into the third or fourth century c.E. See 
also idem, “Temenos.” Zvi Ma‘oz (correspondence, 
5/14/1997) doubts that there was substantial cultic 
activity on the tell after the Hellenistic period. 
Biran, Biblical Dan, 165-210. 

Biran (ibid., 215-33) finds evidence for cultic use 
up to the time of Constantine. See, however, n. 13 
above. 

Biran, “To the God who is in Dan”; idem, Biblical 
Dan, 221-24. 

Tzaferis (“The ‘God Who Is in Dan,” 128-31) 
argues that the god is "the original local deity of 
the tribe of Dan in the 10th century BCE” in Hel- 
lenistic pagan dress. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


that the sacred area on Tell Dan was in use around 
the time that 1 Enoch 12-16 was written.!? 

Josephus makes one reference to this area, 
although there is some question about the proper 
name (J.W. 4.1.1 83). Is Aupvng the original reading 
and a reference to Khirbet Dufna, two kilometers 
southwest of Tel Dan? Or should the text be emended 
to Adrnc (Dan)??? In any case, Josephus says that the 
place is "in other respects a delightful spot with 
springs that feed the so-called little Jordan, beneath 
the temple of the golden calf" (xepíov rà re &AA« 
Tpupepoü kai THYAS Eovrog, al Tpéqovaau TOV 
ptxpov KaAovpevor Tópóovov UNO Tov THS XPVIÑS 
Bods vewv). Evidently in Josephus’s time there stood 
on or near Tel Dan a structure that was identified 
with Jeroboam’s shrine. Whether it was in use—and 
by whom-he does not say.?? 

Another well-known sacred tradition in the area 
centers around modern Banias, at the foot of the 
southwest slope of Mount Hermon. This was the site 
of the Paneion, a cave sacred to the god Pan. The east- 
ernmost and main headwaters of the Jordan sprang 
up at the foot of the cave, and inside it a pool of still 
water lay at the bottom of a deep chasm (Josephus 
Ant. 15.10.93 8364).?! The use of the name Paneion in 
connection with the victory of Antiochus III at that 
place in 200 s.c.x. indicates that the worship of Pan 
was established there in the Hellenistic period, pre- 


Further evidence for pagan cultic activity in the 
area may be found in the torso of a marble statue of 
Aphrodite found in the fields near Tel Dan. See 
Biran, "To the God who is in Dan," 147 and plates 
20.2, 3. Ma‘oz (correspondence, 5/14/1997) sug- 
gests, however, that since it was not found in situ, it 
may have been stolen from anywhere in the area 
and dropped in transport. 

Favoring the first alternative are H. St. J. Thackeray, 
Josephus 3 (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1928) 4; and Gaalya Cornfield, Josephus: The 
Jewish War (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1982) 254. 
The text is emended to A&voc by Abraham Schalit, 
Namenwörterbuch zu Flavius Josephus, Sup 1 of Karl 
Heinrich Rengstorf, ed., A Complete Concordance to 
Flavius Josephus (Leiden: Brill, 1968) s.v. 

See Otto Michel, Otto Bauernfeind, and Otto Betz, 
"Der Tempel der goldenen Kuh," ZNW 49 (1958) 
198. 

For details and bibliography on this site and its 
ruins, see Gustav Hólscher, “IIavudc,” PW 18.2 
(1949) 594-600; Schürer, Vermes, and Millar, His- 
tory, 2:169-71. On the archeological excavations at 
Banias, see Ma‘oz, Paneion 1. 

See Polybius 16.18.2, who uses the name in the 


cisely at the time of the aforementioned inscription 
from Tel Dan.?? Coins from the area, ceramic evi- 
dence, and overall archeological and historical con- 
siderations attest its status as a shrine of Pan from the 
third century B.c.£. until the mid-fifth to mid-sixth 
century c.E.?? That a cult of Pan should be established 
at this place is not surprising. The god is often associ- 
ated with springs and wooded areas and with the 
nymphs that inhabited these places.?* 

Pan's association with the female spirits and his 
other amorous escapades? raise an interesting ques- 
tion. Is it coincidental that the story of the watchers 
and the women is set in a geographical location that 
is also connected with a god known for his sexual 
misadventures? This aspect of the Pan myth was not 
unknown at the Paneion at a later time. One inscrip- 
tion from 223 c.e., which mentions an archon named 
Marcus Agrippa, refers to the nymph Echo.?® 
Another, dated 148/149 c.E., is dedicated “to Pan and 
the nymphs (IIANITEKAINTM@AIZ).?’ There is, how- 
ever, an important difference between the story of 
the watchers and the Pan myths. The latter’s sexual 
adventures generally result in frustration and rejec- 
tion?? and not the begetting of progeny (as half 
god/half goat, he is a hybrid).*° Nonetheless, the 
aspect of violent passion present in the Pan myths”? 
does have a counterpart in the lust of the watchers 
(see comm. on 6:1-2). Thus thematic parallels 
between the Enoch story and the Pan myth may indi- 
cate an old Semitic mythology associated with Mount 
Hermon.?! In any case, regardless of the possible rela- 
tionships among these traditions, the similarities 
between the myths of the watchers and of Pan sug- 
gest a broader question: How might the people of 
this area have thought about them in relation to one 
another? 

The Herodian family added a new transformation 


second century B.C.E. Schürer, Vermes, and Millar 
(History, 1:144) read Polybius to infer that the cult 
of Pan was already in place at the time of Anti- 
ochus's victory. Ma‘oz (Paneion 1, chap. 4) attributes 
the establishment of the cult to Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus, ca. 260 B.c.z. Tzaferis ("The ‘God Who Is in, 
Dan,” 132-33) agrees with this interpretation of 
Polybius, but argues that the cult site was estab- 
lished after and in connection with the victory. 

23 See Ma‘oz, Paneion 1. 

24 Konrad Wernicke, “Pan,” in W. H. Roscher, ed., 
Ausführliches Lexikon der griechischen und rómischen 
Mythologie (Leipzig: Teubner, 1897-1902) 
3/1:1390-95. 

25  Ibid.; Borgeaud, Cult, 74-129. 

26 For the inscription see CIG 3/1:244, no. 4539, dis- 
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of the sacred tradition of the Paneion. Around 20 
B.C.E., Augustus granted Herod the region of Panias. 
In response Herod erected “a magnificent temple of 
white marble” near the cave and dedicated it to 
Augustus (J.W. 21.3 §404; Ant. 15.10.3 §404). Upon 
his succession, Herod Philip founded the city of Cae- 
sarea (Philippi) there in honor of Augustus (J. W. 2.9.1 
§168; Ant. 18.2.1 §28). Archeological excavations 
have located the foundations of Herod’s Temple 
directly in front of Pan’s cave and indicate that its 
adyton was the cave itself.? That is, the Augusteum 
was also a temple to Pan. The archeological excava- 
tions at the Paneion have also uncovered a paved area 
to the east of the Augusteum, constructed by the sec- 
ond century c.E. The aforementioned inscriptions 
were carved into the cliff behind this extension of the 
Pan shine.*? 

Even more remarkably, the excavations have shown 
that the sacred area was further extended to the east 
to include a temple to Zeus and a court for the god- 
dess Nemesis. Other finds include fragments of stat- 
ues representing Zeus (Jupiter), Juno, and Minerva, as 
well as Artemis,** and perhaps Hermes, whose statue 
is mentioned in any case in the aforementioned 
inscription dated 148/149 c.r.*° In short, what had 
begun with a natural grotto dedicated to Pan was 
extended through a series of constructions to become 
a large temenos that was a veritable pantheon. The 
presence of a shrine to Nemesis suggests the same 
question raised with respect to Pan: How might local 
inhabitants have related the cult of this goddess of 
vengeance to myths surrounding Dan, the place of 
divine judgment (see comm. on 13:7)?%6 

Banias is not the only site of pagan shrines on 
Mount Hermon. Excavations at Senaim, northeast of 
Banias, have uncovered a complex of temples from 
the Hellenistic period (second to first century B.C.E.) 


cussed by B. Isaac as inscription 5 in Ma‘oz, Paneion 
1. See also CIG 3/2:1180. 

For the inscription see CIG 3/2:1179, no. 4538b. 
On the date see B. Isaac, inscription 2 in Ma‘oz, 
Paneion 1. 

Borgeaud, Cult, 73-79. 

Correspondence from Zvi Ma‘oz, 11/1/1994. 
Borgeaud, Cult, 73-87. 

See Wernicke, “Pan,” 1371. 

Ma‘oz, “Banias,” 140. For a preliminary report, see 
idem, “Banias, Temple of Pan—1990”; idem, 
“Banias, Temple of Pan—1991/1992.” 

Ma‘oz, “Banias,” 140. 

Ma‘oz, “Banias, Temple of Pan—1991/1992,” 4-6. 
Matoz, “Banias,” 140. 

On Nemesis see M. B. Hornum, Nemesis: The Roman 
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and later, dedicated to Helios, who apparently came 
to personify a number of Semitic deities.? These 
temples, moreover, are a very small component in a 
much larger picture. The Anti-Lebanon chain (espe- 
cially) and the Lebanon mountains are spotted with 
over three dozen temples of Roman origin—to men- 
tion only those charted in the 1930s.?? To these must 
be added the monumental structures in the Beqa, at 
Baalbek/ Heliopolis.?? 

Several Jewish and Christian texts that presume the 
sacred status of the area around Mount Hermon 
appear to reflect the tradition in 1 Enoch 13-14. The 
first is the account of Levi's commissioning in Testa- 
ment Levi 2—7.* Briefly stated, the Testament of Levi 
locates in the same geographical area (at Abel-Main 
and Mount Hermon, called the Mountain of the 
Shield, probably reflecting the name Sirion) an 
' ascent in a vision to the heavenly temple similar to 
that in 1 Enoch 14, in which the patriarch is commis- 
sioned to be high priest and to be executor of judg- 
ment against a person who has committed a sexual 
irregularity that violates God's command (Shechem's 
rape of Dinah). Later the Testament of Levi strongly 
denounces the Jerusalem priests, notably for their 
sexual sins (14:5—17:11).*! Also noteworthy in the 
account in Testament of Levi is this sentence: "And as 
we were tending sheep in Abel-Main, the spirit of the 
understanding of the Lord came upon me, and I 
observed all men making their way desolate and that 
unrighteousness had built itself walls, and lawlessness 
sat upon the towers" (oç de Emoıuaivonev Ev TA(GeA- 
paovaAt mveüua ouvécews kuplov HAVE Em épé, kai 


State and the Games (Leiden: Brill, 1993). 

97 Dar, Settlements, 42-88. 

38 See the drawings and photos in the survey by 
Krencker and Zschietzmann. 


39 On Baalbek see Theodor Wiegand, ed., Baalbek: 
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Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in 

den Jahren 1898 bis 1905 (3 vols.; Berlin and Leipzig: 

de Gruyter, 1921-25). 

For a discussion of this text, the problem of its Jew 44 
ish or Christian origin, and its relationship to 1 45 
Enoch, see Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter,” 
588-90. 

On the possible allusions of 1 Enoch 13-14 to the 
Jerusalem priesthood, see Introduction §4.2.7, Tem- 

ple and Cult in 1 Enoch. 46 
Suggested by Zvi Ma‘oz in correspondence dated 
11/1/1994. 

The possible connection between T. Levi 2:3-5 and 

Matt 16:13-23 is noted briefly by Krister Stendahl, 
“Matthew,” in Matthew Black, ed., Peake's Commen- 

tary on the Bible (London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 


müvrac éópav avdparous dpavioavrag THY ÒV 
adTav, Kai ÖTL TELXN GKodöungev éavrij n aócktLa, 
kai Emi TUpyous N vouta kadnraı, 2:3). Given the 
setting at Abel-Main, this could be an allusion to 
structures on Tel Dan: depending on the date, either 
the high place, which the author considered idola- 
trous or heterodox, or the Iron Age fortifications.” 

The Matthean account of Simon's confession of 
Jesus’ messiahship at Caesarea Philippi and Jesus’ 
commissioning of Simon as "Peter" (Matt 16:13-19) is 
another revelatory tradition set in this geographical 
region that may be related to the stories of the com- 
missioning of Enoch and Levi.“ Moreover, Mark's 
juxtaposition of this pericope and the story of Jesus’ 
transfiguration "on a high mountain apart" (Mark 
9:1-8) suggests a broader, post-resurrection revelatory 
tradition bound to the area of Hermon.** 

Another early Christian commissioning tradition 
that ascribes revelatory activity to the area of Mount 
Hermon occurs in the accounts of the apostolic call 
of Saul of Tarsus, who is confronted by the risen 
Christ on the road to Damascus—which runs along 
the southeast side of the mountain. In form and con- 
tent, these commissioning stories have much in com- 
mon with 1 Enoch 14.55 

Two other texts, one Jewish and the other Chris- 
tian, appear to connect eschatological revelatory 
activity in the area around Hermon. The Qumran 
Damascus Document identifies “the land of Damas- 
cus” as the place of religious renewal for the Qumran 
sect or a predecessor of it (CD 7:14—8:21).*° The fact 
that fragments of 1 Enoch, the Aramaic Levi docu- 


1962) 787. Independently of this, it is placed in the 
broader context of other texts mentioned in this 
excursus by Lipiński, “El’s Abode,” 35; and Nickels- 
burg, "Enoch, Levi, and Peter," 390-99. This inter- 
pretation is set in a broader Christian context by 
Riesner, "Bethany Beyond the Jordan"; and is devel- 
oped by Tord Fornberg, “Peter—the High Priest of 
the New Covenant?" EAJT 4 (1986) 113-21. 
Nickelsburg, "Enoch, Levi, and Peter," 599 n. 106. 
The parallels between the Acts accounts and 1 
Enoch 14 were noted by Johannes Munck (Paul and 
the Salvation of Mankind [London: SCM, 1959] 
30-31), although he did not refer to the proximity 
of the geographic settings of the two texts. 

See Naphtali Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism 
(London: East and West Library, 1962) 1-51, esp. 
1-10. 


ment, and the Damascus Document were found in 
Qumran Cave 4 is noteworthy. Rainer Riesner has 
suggested another possible reference to this general 
area in a study that identifies as the territory of 
Batanea “Bethany Beyond the Jordan,” the place that 
John 1:28 mentions in connection with the beginning 
of John the Baptist's activity. 

A later attestation of the sacred character of Mount 
Hermon appears in an enigmatic Greek inscription, 
perhaps from the third century c.z., which was found 
on its peak: Kata kéAevatv Veo peyiorou k[at] 
ayiov oi öuvVovreg évreüOev ("According to the com- 
mand of the greatest a[nd] holy God, those who take 
an oath [proceed] from here”).* The inscription, 
which was found among the ruins of what was per- 
haps a sacred temenos, makes no specific identifica- 
tion of the deity. Possibly it refers to pagan cultic 
activity. Nonetheless, two parallels to Enochic lan- 
guage are noteworthy. In addition to the oath, which 
is reminiscent of the oath of the watchers in 1 Enoch 
6:6,°° the title “the greatest and holy God" closely par- 
allels one of 1 Enoch's favorite divine titles, *the 
Great Holy One,” often rendered into Greek as “the 
Great and Holy One" (see comm. on 1:3c4). The 
similarities might reflect cultic activity that was some- 
how informed by traditions from 1 Enoch. 

Two final attestations concerning the sacred char- 
acter of Hermon occur in the church fathers. In the 
Onomasticon, s.v. Aeppov, Eusebius says of the moun- 
tain that “it is honored as sacred by the gentiles" (oc 
iepov Tıudodaı Uno TOv éOvàv). Interpreting this, 
Jerome states, “At its peak is a noted temple that is 
reverenced by the Gentiles from the region of Paneas 
and Lebanon" (In vertice eius insigne templum quod ab 
ethnicis cultui habetur e regione Paneadis et Libani, De 
Situ et nominibus s.v. Aermon, PL 23:914 B; cf. Hilary 
of Poitiers, cited in Introduction 86.3.2.18). 

In summary, a stunning mass of literary, epi- 
graphic, and archeological evidence, stretching from 
the third millennium B.C.E. to the middle of the first 
millennium C.£., attests that Canaanites, Israelites, 
Greek, Romans, and Christians treated the area 


47 Riesner (“Bethany Beyond the Jordan,” esp. 54-55), 48 
who cites a brief study by Wieder, "The 'Land of 
Damascus’ and Messianic Redemption," JJS 30 
(1969) 86-88. If Riesner is correct, itis noteworthy 49 
that the Synoptic accounts of Jesus’ baptism 
describe it as an epiphany that takes place ata river 51 


(Mark 1:9-11; cf. 1 Enoch 13:7). 


13:4-7 


around Hermon as sacred territory. How a sifting of 
the evidence and one’s historical imagination might 
envision the religious activity and interaction in this 
area at any given time is a matter that will require a 
monograph, which will in turn have to wait for 
reports of archeological excavations still in progress. 

Focusing on a narrow segment of the evidence, the 
parallels between 1 Enoch 13 and Testament of Levi 
2-7 must be taken seriously as attestations of Jewish 
religious, indeed, revelatory activity in this area dur- 
ing the Hellenistic period. The Damascus Document 
testifies to an historical connection between this liter- 
ature and the origins of the Qumran sect, and the 
early Christian evidence cited above may indicate a 
further historical connection with the Jesus move- 
ment and the early church. 


W 7 Milik reconstructs the opening clause, “And I went 
on [sitting . . .]," 207) ops mmyn.?! But the verb “to go” 
corresponds to the same expression in 13:3, where it 
functions as the typical commissioning formula (12:4). 
The formula is missing in 13:4, which is in indirect dis- 
course; see comm. ad loc. Moreover, v 9 indicates move- 
ment from “the waters of Dan" to Abel-Main, where he 
speaks to the watchers. "The waters of Dan" are the 
stream that rises near and on Tel Dan and forms one of 
the headwaters of the Jordan River. The location of the 
stream given in the text is precise: Dan is just south of 
the western slope of Mount Hermon. Perhaps the author 
implies a wordplay on Dan (“he has judged")? See 
comm. on 13:9-10. 


Charles Warren, "Summit of Hermon," PEFQS 5 
(1870) 210-15; Clermont-Ganneau, "Mont Her- 
mon." 

Clermont-Ganneau, “Mont Hermon,” 351. 

50 See ibid., 358-59. 

Milik, Enoch, 196. 


52 Charles, Enoch, 31. 
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13 


Narrative Summary 


Enoch's Ascent to Heaven and Second 
Commissioning to Preach to the Watchers 


8 And behold, dreams came upon me, and visions fell upon me.? And | saw visions of 
wrath,” and there cama a voice, saying, "Speak to the sons of heaven to reprimand 
them.” 9/ And when I had awakened, | went to them. And all of them were assembled 
together, and they were sitting and weeping at Abel-Main,? which is between Lebanon 
and Senir,” covering their faces. 10/ And I recited in their presence? all the visions that I 
had seen in the dream,” and | began to speak the words of truth and the vision and repri- 


mand to the watchers of heaven. 


8a And behold - -- - fell upon me] &^ € | 4DEn* 1 6:5 has a 
longer reading, but the Ms. is badly damaged. Milik 
(Enoch, 196) reconstructs “<until I lifted up» my eyelids 
to the gates of <the heavenly temple>” en 72 2: 
swag 52r rmn rs cix) (pot), on the basis of a 
parallel passage in T. Levi, on which see comm. on 
13:8. Approximately two-thirds of a line is missing after 


"gates of." 


b  -*ofre[primand] (MPN) 4QEn‘ 1 6:5 (Milik, Enoch, 
193). On the translation "visions" (pl.), see Larson, 


“Translation,” 83.2.3 on 4QEn¢ 1.vi.5. 


9a EBAACATA 6* | ?ubelseya?el €. On the basis of the par- 
allel in 7T: Levi, Milik (Enoch, 196) makes an identifica- 
tion with Abel-Main, reading here Abel-Mayyä. The 
original translator of 1 Enoch, Milik argues, wrote 
ABEACAIA, reading the Aram. mem as a samek. Ina 
Greek corruption, the iota was read as a tau. € indicates 


a confusion of a final alpha for a lambda. I have 


retained the form Abel-Main found in 4QLevi? ar frg. 2 
line 13 (Milik, “Le Testament de Levi,” 403-5; Michael 
E. Stone and Jonas Greenfield, DJD 22:30) and pre- 

sume that the final nu in the original Greek of 1 Enoch 


that led to ABEAMAOTA in T. Levi 2:3. 

b  gevionà & | sén(é)sér €. The identification with Sénir 
was made first by Dillmann, Henoch, 107. So also 
Charles, Enoch, 31; Milik, Enoch, 193. 

10a Tanp noom 4QEn“ 1 6:7 (Milik, Enoch, 193), which is 
supported by €: watandgarku qedméhomu | &: &vonıov 
QuTav Kal aviyyyetAa or)rotg (“before them, and I 
announced to them”). Milik (Enoch, 197) assumes that a 
verb dropped out of 9, and Larson (“Translation,” 
83.2.3 on 4QEn“ 1.vi.7) thinks that a verb has dropped 
out of both € and 6—a different verb in each case. This 
does not explain the precise correspondence between 
A and €, including the dropping of the second verb 
and its object. I suggest that A € attest the original read- 
ing and that &? reflects the dropping of evamıov aurarv, 
the addition of avrotc in its absence, and a corrector's 
restoration of the original phrase, which was subse- 
quently copied into the wrong place. This limits the 
error to one level of text (&? and its ancestors) rather 
than positing coincidental errors in @, &?, and *@E. 

b  inthe dream] Following Milik's (Enoch, 193) retrover- 
sion of xarà Tovs Ümvov to NIINA, by analogy with 


was read as a lambda or an alpha, the same corruption 14:1. 


B 13:7—16:4 In response to his petition on behalf of the 
watchers, Enoch is taken to heaven, where God himself 


commissions him to announce judgment to the watchers. 


This commission is described three times. (a) In 13:7-10, 
Enoch describes for his readers the circumstances of his 
commission and the manner of its execution. The mes- 
sage itself is summarized in a sentence (v 8c). Enoch car- 
ries out his commission by reading the indictment to the 
watchers. (b) The text of this indictment is recorded in 
14:1—16:4. At the beginning of this "book" (14:1-7), 
Enoch summarizes the circumstances of the commission 
and announces the heavenly verdict with regard to their 
petition. It has been rejected. He reads the sentence of 
the heavenly court. (c) In 14:8—16:4 he elaborates on 
this with a detailed description of his ascent to heaven 
and his progress to the divine throne room. His lengthy 
oracle is the indictment on which the announced sen- 
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tence was based. This whole section corresponds most 
closely to the prophetic commissioning form, especially 
Ezekiel 1-2. 

E 13:7-10 The narrative elements of this summary of 
Enoch's second commission and its execution closely 
parallel elements in the account of his first commission: 


13:7-10 12:3—13:3 
Introduction I recited petition I was blessing the Lord 
Confrontation a voice came watcher(s) called 
Commission speak to sons go, say to watchers 

of heaven of heaven 

to reprimand them no peace, forgiveness 
Conclusion I went, spoke I went, spoke 


all of them together all of them together 


@ 7 This verse functions both as the conclusion to 


Enoch’s commission by the fallen watchers and as the 
typical circumstantial introduction to his commission 


from God himself. As in his first commission (12:3), 
Enoch is engaged in prayer, here petitionary prayer. 
Epiphanies often occur in such circumstances, as 
answers to prayer. Cf. Dan 9:21; 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch pas- 
sim; 3 Baruch 1; Tobit 3; cf. Luke 3:21-22; 9:29. Here the 
voice announces that the prayer is refused. If we allow a 
background of mysticism in this section (see comm. on 
14:8-23), this verse could reflect the practice of inducing 
a vision through recitation.! 

The setting of a vision by a river is traditional? In 
Ezek 1:1 the prophet receives his vision of God and 
prophetic call by the river Chebar (for other parallels to 
Ezekiel, see the discussion of 14:8—16:4, § Form: A 
Prophetic Commissioning). Daniel’s great vision of the 
future is set by the river Tigris (Dan 10:2—12:11). 

m 8 Enoch receives his final commission in a vision of 
heaven that comes in a dream vision. See Introduction 
83.3.1.5. On this combination of “vision” and “dream” 
in this context, see also 13:10 and 14:1-2. In 14:4, 8, 14, 
it is called simply a vision. In chaps. 83-84 and 85-90, 
Enoch relates two other dream visions, the one about 
the flood, the other an account of world history leading 
up to the judgment. On the broader phenomenon of 
visions at night or in one's sleep, see comm. on chaps. 
83-90. Frequently, these dreams predict future events. 
Three exceptions are Testament of Levi 2-5, where Levi is 
commissioned as priest and is given a sword to execute 
vengeance on Shechem; 2 Macc 15:11-16, where Judas 
Maccabeus is given a sword for his battle with Nicanor; 
and Gen 28:10-22, Jacob’s dream at Bethel. Testament of 
Levi is dependent on the present chapters of 1 Enoch.? 
On Judas's dream, see comm. on 89:19. Jacob's dream, 
like Enoch's, occurs at a sacred place, the companion 
shrine to Dan. He sees the ladder between heaven and 
earth, and above it God himself (Gen 28:13; cf. 1 Enoch 
14:18-23). It is “the gate of heaven" (Gen 28:17; cf. the 
long Aramaic text of this verse in textual n. a). Although 
God speaks of future events, he is at the same time 


1 Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 


(3d ed.; New York: Schocken, 1961) 49. 
2 Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi,” 405. 


3 See Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter,” 588-90. 
4 Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi,” 404-5; idem, Enoch, 7i 


196. 
5 Milik, Enoch, 196. 


13:8-10 


announcing Jacob's patriarchal status, a kind of commis- 
sioning. See further Excursus: The Sacred Geography in 
1 Enoch 6-16. 

What little we can reconstruct of the long Aramaic 
text (see textual n. a) is based in large part on the paral- 
lel in Testament of Levi.* The term “eyelids” (VY 320) is 
extremely rare,? but may stand behind the Greek of the 
Mount Athos addition to T. Levi 2:3: Tóre TOUS 0*00A- 
pobc pov kai TO npóoemóv HOV HPA TPO TOV oüpavóv, 
for which 4QLevi? frg. 1 8 reads Naw? rot. The “gates 
of heaven" are mentioned in 4QLevi? frg. 2 18 and in 
T. Levi 5:1, but these passages are not identical.9 Enoch's 
words here are part of his brief recapitulation of the 
vision described in detail in chaps. 14-16. The gates are 
most likely those through which he passed to enter 
heaven (14:9, although gates as such are not mentioned 
there, but in 14:12, 15, 25). 

Enoch's vision is here tersely summarized. An angry 
God has commissioned him to announce his judicial rep- 
rimand against the fallen watchers. Parallels to the word- 
ing of 15:1-2 indicate that the voice was God's. The 
single word that repeatedly characterizes Enoch's mes- 
sage and mission is the aphel form of the Aram. verb r2? 
(13:85; 13:10; and 14:1, 3 by retroversion). This form, 
as well as the corresponding hiphil form of the same 
Hebrew verb, has strong juridical overtones,’ occurring 
in parallelism with 77 and b5Z, respectively (“to judge,” 
Isa 2:4; 11:3, 4; Mic 4:3) and in juridical contexts (Isa 
29:21; Hos 4:4; Amos 5:10). It can mean to render a 
legal decision or to issue a rebuke (in a judicial situa- 
tion). The former meaning is not likely here, since 
Enoch, not God, is the subject of the verb. The juridical 
overtones of Enoch’s reprimand are evident from the 
formal setting and manner in which it is spoken (see 
comm. on 13:9). In the literature of this period, God’s 
wrath (here 6p7%) is often mentioned in connection 
with his judgment.’ In 1 Enoch cf. 5:9; 39:2; 55:3; 62:12; 
84:4, 6; 91:7; 91:9; cf. 99:16; 101:3, Qupóc. 


of this part of T. Levi, see Marinus de Jonge, “Notes 
on Testament of Levi II-VIL," in idem, ed., Studies on 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (SVTP 3; Lei- 
den: Brill, 1975) 247-60. 

On the Hebrew verb see H. W. Wolff, Hosea 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974) 76. 
8 E. Sjöberg and G. Stählin, “opyn,” TDNT 5 (1967) 


6 On the complex problems of the tradition history 414. 
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B 9-10 These verses describe a scene in which the 
assembled watchers hear Enoch's formal reading of the 
reprimand that has issued from the heavenly throne 
room. The key to the meaning of these verses is the ex- 
pression “And I recited in their presence” (irimp n22m), 
used with reference to Enoch's reading of his book 
(14:1—16:4), the title of which is referred to in 13:10. 
This expression and its parallel, O7> Np, are regular tar- 
gumic renderings of the Hebrew idiom "N2 87P/727, 
“to speak (or ‘read’) in the hearing (lit. ‘in the ears’) 
of... .”? The idiom occurs in various biblical scenes that 
describe the formal reading of, for example, the book of 
the covenant (Exod 24:3-7; 2 Kgs 23:1-3), the Torah 
(Deut 5:1; 31:11), the Torah and the Song of Moses 
(Deut 31:28; 32:44), and Jeremiah’s scroll (Jeremiah 36). 
In its broadest sense the expression denotes a situation 
in which a formal legal agreement or offer is made or in 
which a proclamation with the force of law is read (cf., 
e.g., Gen 23:10, 16; 2 Sam 3:19-20). That is, laws, 
covenants, legally binding agreements, and edicts must 
be spoken publicly in the hearing (or physical presence) 
of the parties involved. The closest parallels to our pre- 
sent text are Jer 2:2, where Jeremiah, at the end of his 
call, is told to proclaim publicly God’s indictment of 
Israel; Jeremiah 36, where Baruch reads to the Jewish 
leaders and the king Jeremiah’s indictment of Israel, 
Judah, and all the nations; and Deuteronomy 31-32, 
where Moses recites the Torah and his Song, which is a 
prophecy and an indictment, before the fact, of Israel’s 
violation of the covenant. Supporting the parallel to the 
biblical texts is the expression “all of them were assem- 


bled” (PH 12:2»). This verb occurs in Deut 31:28 and 
2 Kgs 23:2 (015 in the Targumim) to denote the assem- 
bling of the people for a formal reading of the docu- 
ment in question. The idea is implied in the other 
biblical loci mentioned above. 

Thus this section of Enoch describes a formal convo- 
cation, in which the sentence of the heavenly courtroom 
is read in the presence of those who have been sen- 
tenced. 

Abel-Main is the Aramaic form of Abel-Maim, the 
name by which ancient Abel-Beth-Maacah was known in 
the Persian period (cf. 1 Kgs 15:20 and its parallel in 
2 Chr 16:4).!° It is modern Tel Abil, situated approxi- 
mately 7 kilometers west-northwest of “the waters of 
Dan,” at the mouth of the valley between the Lebanon 
range to the west and Mount Hermon, here called Sénir, 
one of its biblical names (Deut 3:8-9; cf. Cant 4:8; Ezek 
27:5). Here, as in 13:7, our author is well informed on 
the geography of upper Galilee. To the west of Abel- 
Main flows the Nahr Bareighit, the westmost of the four 
main sources of the Jordan River. The evident pun on 
the place-name (“weeping,” ]"728/ Abel-Main, r23728)!! 
may suggest a similar wordplay in 13:7 (see comm.; cf. 
also 6:6). 

The watchers cover their faces in shame (cf. Jer 14:3- 
4), a motif connecting this scene with the previous one 
(c£. 13:5). The weeping offers another connection with 
Ezra 9-10 and Nehemiah 8. See comm. on 13:4-5. 


9  Onthis Hebrew idiom see Harry M. Orlinsky, *The 
Septuagint as Holy Writ and the Philosophy of the 


Translators," HUCA 46 (1975) 94-103. 
10 Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi," 403. 


11 Beer, “Das Buch Henoch,” 244; Charles, Enoch, 31; 


Milik, Enoch, 197. 
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14 


Enoch's Ascent to Heaven and Second 
Commisioning to Preach to the Watchers 


The Commission Summarized 


THE BOOK OF THE WORDS OF TRUTH AND THE REPRIMAND OF THE WATCHERS WHO 
WERE FROM ETERNITY, according to the command of the Great Holy One in the dream 
that <I dreamt>. 2/ In this vision | saw in my dream? what | now speak with a tongue? of 
flesh and with the breath of my mouth, which the Great One has given to the sons of 
men,* to speak with them and to understand with the heart. 3/ As he destined and cre- 
ated? men to understand the words of knowledge, so he created and destined me^ to 
reprimand the watchers, the sons of heaven. 

| wrote up your petition,? and in the vision it was shown to me thus,» 


that you will not obtain your petition* for all the days of eternity; 


but judgment has been consummated in the decree against you,’ 
that from now on you will not ascend into heaven for all the ages; 

and it has been decreed to bind you in bonds in the earth? for all the days of eternity.® 
And that before these things, you will sea the destruction of your sons, your beloved 


ones; 


And that you will have no pleasure in them; 
but they will fall before you by the sword.? 
Accordingly? you will not obtain your petition concerning them, nor concerning 


yourselves.” 


You will be petitioning and making supplication;* 
... but you will not be speaking any word from the writing that | have written. 


2a 


3a 


in the dream - - - - - my dream] @* €: “in this vision. I 
saw in my sleep” (Ev ray) 7H Opaoe. éya eldov kara 
Tovs Umvous pov) | My text above follows the recon- 
struction of 4QEn“ 1 6:10 by Milik (Enoch, 193, 197): 

[. . . aaa TN IT ST NTT DD] PON. "1 NOTA. 
The length of the lines in 4QEn* seems to require this 
reconstruction rather than the assumption that “in my 
dream" and “in this vision" have been transposed in 6*. 
'The reconstruction presumes an omission of four 
words in the Aramaic archetype of 67, due to hma. 

“my tongue” a few Mss. of € (q T? 2080, bna"), perhaps 
by analogy with the next phrase. 

“sons of [men]" NN] bap) 4QEn° 1 6:10 (Milik, Enoch, 
193) | “men” (rotg &vópómotc, lasab’) &* €. On the 
translation, see Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.1 on 4QEn? 
1.11.18. The fuller forms provide contrasting paral- 
lelism with "sons of heaven" in v 3. 

€? €: “created and destined" (Errıoev kal Edaxer, 
fatara wawahaba). Text here follows the analogy of the 
following parallel clause, on which see n. 3b. 

men ----- me] om. 6? by hmt. (Exrıoev x. EbwKev <... 
ékTLO€V K. Eöwkev>) | Translation depends on 4QEn* 1 
6:12, 873) Tayi pon 85; see Milik, Enoch, 193 (*me he 
destined and made and created"). For the meaning of 
pon, I follow Milik, Enoch, 197, who translates “has 
decreed,” citing this meaning of the word in 4QTob ar^ 
1 10:18, which is translated in Tob 6:18 as neneprouevn 
S/ nroıuaouevn AB. This meaning is common in Syr- 
iac. For a possible analogy, see comm. on 98:4-5. There 
remains some uncertainty about the details of the text, 
however, not least the relationship of the two Greek 
verbs to the three in @. See Larson, “Translation,” 
83.2.3 on 4QEn° 1.vi.12. Cf. the similar series of verbs 
in a similar context in 1QH 9(1):27-31. See comm. on 
14:2-8. 


4a 


5a 


6a 


&?: “I wrote up the petition of you angels" (&yo rnv 
EpaTHOLY ipdv räv ayyEeAav Eypaya), probably a 
gloss. 

in the vision - - - - - thus] ^ 23p^» niri] ?» mma 
4QEn‘ 1 6:13 (Milik, Enoch, 193) | &&: kai év TÑ óp&oec 
pov TovTO éóc( xm (“and in my vision this was shown") 
| For “this,” € reads “thus” (kamaze), presuming KTQ 
ToUTO; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 37 n. 2. & wou (“my”) is 
corrupt for pot and is followed by €. Cf. the parallel 
passage in 14:8. 

€: Lit. “your petition will not be to you" (wase’latekemu 
’itekawwenakemu) | &*: kai ore 1) épórqatc ouv tape- 
6éx0n (“and your petition has not been received"); cf. 
103:14 for a similar idiom. I take € to be the correct 
reading by analogy with 14:7. This expression appears 
to be a blanket reference to the requests in 13:3, 6, and 
the similar negative formulations in 12:5, 6. 

for all the days - - - - - against you] westa kwellu mawä*ela 
‘alam, wakwenané fesmat la‘lekemu € + wa?iyekawwena- 
kemu (“and it shall not be to you”), evident dittography 
from the previous line. | om. &%. 

@*: kal Ev rotg Seamotc THC yç (“and in the bonds of 
the earth”) | om. “the bonds of” (wawesta medr) €. 
Charles (Enoch, 32) translates 6° as it stands, but sug- 
gests the emendation above, citing Origen Contra 
Celsum 5.52 and Jude 6. Milik (Enoch, 198) emends to 
deoutorg THC yij¢ (“among the prisoners of the earth"), 
following yet another suggestion by Charles, loc. cit. 
for ----- eternity] lakwellu mawa‘ela «alam € = 4QEn° 1 
6:15 NADY ^v TD TWD (Milik, Enoch, 193) | &*: eic 
TaOaS TAG 'yeveac TOD aidvog (“all the generations of 
eternity”). 

Reconstruction of the original text of v 6 is problem- 
atic at best. Translation follows 6 €: kai iva trrepit 
(read mp6 = ’emgedma €; cf. 12:1) rovTw tdnre rnv 
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7a 


anwAeıav Tav vidv 0uv rv QYANNTÕV, Kal ÖTL Cora 
opiv óvqotc avTaY, (terayanihomu varr., “possessors of 
them" €) dAAG TEeooUVTaL Evamıov Duar Ev paxaipa | 
4QEn‘ 1 6:15-17 (Milik, Enoch, 193) indicates a much 
longer text. Milik's reconstruction is highly hypotheti- 
cal, however, and in part it requires substantiation from 
4QEn? 1 6 (Milik, Enoch, 177), the fragments of which 
are so tiny that identification is tenuous, at best. 
2222 4QEn' 1 6:17 (Milik, Enoch, 193). Milik (Enoch, 
195) translates "because," linking this verse with what 
immediately precedes. But it appears to be resumptive 


b 


Line length of 4QEn‘ 1 6:17 indicates a more extensive 
expression of this idea; see Milik, Enoch, 198. 
Translation of this line follows 4QEn* 1 6:18 (P923 Ton 
Tann); Milik, Enoch, 194) | @* reads: kat vueig 
KAatovreg kai Óóeóuevoc (“And you [will] weep and 
petition”), misreading ]'223 as D2 (“weeping”); see 
Milik, Enoch, 198 | € omits this first verb | 4QEn‘ 1 
6:18 indicates that something has dropped out of 6 € 
at this point, but the lacuna makes restoration impossi- 
ble. In view of this longer text, the emendation of un 
(“not”) to unv (“even though") suggested by Charles 


of v 4b. | “and” f? €. 


The author now turns to the words that Enoch recited in 
the presence of the watchers (14:1—16:4). In the first 
major section (14:1-7), he summarizes the heavenly 
response to the watchers’ petition. The section is 
divided into two parts: a prose introduction (vv 1-4a); 
and an oracle in poetic form, six distichs in rough anti- 
thetical and synonymous parallelism (vv 4b-7). 

m 1 The first words of this verse are the title of the 
book, already paraphrased in 13:10. The form of the 
title (The Book of the Words of . . .) is stereotyped. Cf. 
Tob 1:1; Nah 1:1; 1 Bar 1:1; 1 Enoch 1:1. This title has 
two major elements. The latter of these describes its 
contents; it is the heavenly court's reprimand of the 
watchers’ sin. The first element, “The Book of the 
Words of Truth" (Ruwi *5 750), and, indeed, the allu- 
sion to it in 13:10, are reminiscent of Dan 10:21—11:1, 
with its reference to “the book of truth” (nas 202) and 
the angel's introductory formula, “and now I shall tell 
you the truth” (72 TS DN rn»). In Daniel the angel 
recounts the contents of a book that records firmly fixed 
events that must come to pass.! Here the expression 
either indicates the irrevocable nature of the heavenly 
sentence or stresses that Enoch's words are a trustworthy 
account of his vision and, in turn, of the decision of the 
heavenly court. For this meaning of NDUP as “truth” 
rather than “righteousness” or “uprightness,” cf. 107:2, 
where it is used adverbially, “in truth and without decep- 
tion” (72732 871 DWP2). The last part of the verse expli- 
cates Enoch’s authority; he speaks at God’s command. 


(Enoch, 32) seems unwise. 


On the title “the Great Holy One,” see the comm. on 
1:3: 

m 2-3 Enoch contrasts his human status with the divine 
origin and contents of his vision and perhaps with the 
divine beings whom he is to reprimand (cf. 1 Cor 6:3). It 
is a typical feature of prophetic calls that the prophet 
expresses his inability to speak and that God overcomes 
this deficiency (Exod 4:10-16; Isa 6:5-7; Jer 1:6, 9). 
Enoch indicates no hesitation, but simply states that God 
has chosen him and equipped him to use his human 
organs of speech to impart a divine message (cf. 84:1). 
Among roughly contemporary texts, these verses are 
perhaps mostly closely paralleled in 1QH 9(1):21-31. 
Quite possibly the two texts are alternative (prophetic 
and doxological) developments of the wording of Isa 
50:4, “The Lord God has given me the tongue of those 
who are taught, that I may know how to sustain with a 
word him that is weary” (RSV: O°7107 ngo ^5 ma TT TR 
Ti" um Aye ms mp? nyt). This passage mentions not 
only the Servant’s prophetic speech but also his knowl- 
edge, thus corresponding to the two gifts mentioned by 
Enoch: speech and the understanding of knowledge. 
The Isaianic passage is quoted in two other Qumran 
hymns with reference to the author (1OH 15[7]:10-11; 
16[8]:36) and may be alluded to in 2 Macc 7:10-11, 
where creation is explicitly mentioned and the cutting 
out of the youth’s tongue may be construed as punish- 
ment for reprimanding the king.” Cf. also Ezek 40:4 (and 
Ezek 3:10), which speaks of the receipt and transmission 


1 Danielis probably referring to something analogous 
to the heavenly tablets of, e.g., 1 Enoch 81:1-2; see 


Charles, Daniel, 266. 


2 On the use of Servant material in 2 Maccabees 7, 
see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 103-6. The 
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spokesman of the seven brothers has his tongue cut 
out (v 4), as does the third brother (vv 10-11), and, 
it would seem, the fourth brother. The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh brothers issue the strongest reprimands 
of the king (vv 13-19, 30-38). 


of visionary revelation. On the relationship of this sec- 
tion to Ezekiel, see the discussion of 14:8—16:4, § Form: 
A Prophetic Commissioning. 

The last clause in v 2 is difficult to relate to the pre- 
ceding. Does God give humans organs of speech so that 
they can understand with their heart? In any event, the 
double idea of speech and understanding is explicated 
in v 3. Enoch, in particular, has been given the gift of 
prophetic speech so that he may utter the heavenly repri- 
mand against the watchers. More generally, God has 
endowed humankind with the ability to comprehend 
“the words of knowledge.” This last expression appears 
to be an ad hoc formulation (as it is in a different way in 
1 Cor 12:8). If some special people are endowed with 
speech from God, others are enabled to understand 
what is spoken. Who these latter are is not clear. Are 
they the readers of this book? Or is the observation a 
truism, not immediately applicable since Enoch’s fic- 
tional audience is angelic? Favoring the latter interpreta- 
tion are the soteriological connotations frequently 
attached to the word.? In 1 Enoch the word occurs else- 
where only in 69:11, where it has negative connotations.* 
On the double title “the watchers, the sons of heaven,” 
see comm. on 6:2. 

B 4-6 Here Enoch announces that the watchers’ petition 
has been rejected. He does so in two distichs with inter- 
nal antithetical parallelism. The finality and eternal 
duration of the heavenly verdict is emphasized by three- 
fold repetition. 

Verse 4 refers to the heavenly judgment process itself. 
The *consummation" (or *consummating") of the judg- 
ment is the final executing of that judgment, according 
to 10:12 and 16:1. Here the Ethiopic verb indicates a 
past tense (see n. d), and the expression appears to refer 
to the completion of the heavenly decision-making 
process. It has resulted in a decree of damnation against 
the watchers. The use of Nn (“decree,” 4QEn“ 1 6:14) 
here parallels Dan 4:14, 21 (17, 24), where the noun mm 
refers to the heavenly decree against Nebuchadnezzar. 


3 W. D. Davies, "Knowledge in the Dead Sea Scrolls 5 
and Matthew 11:25-30," HTR 46 (1953) 113-39. 
Salvation through the revelation of knowledge is 6 
central to the Gospel of John; cf. also Did. 9:2-3. 7 


14:1-7 


Verse 5 spells out the decree with reference to the 
watchers themselves. They have violated the created dis- 
tinction between heaven and earth (15:3-7). Therefore 
they are banished from their heavenly dwelling and from 
the heavenly sanctuary and are to be bound and con- 
fined in the earth where they had descended in rebel- 
lion and defiled themselves.? The same verdict is 
announced in 10:11-13, and the place of their imprison- 
ment is described in 18:11, 19:1, and 21:7-10. See comm. 
on 10:11-18. The expression "it has been decreed (lit. 
‘spoken,’ épgpéó)" parallels reference to the decree in v 
4. The parallelism of WNN (“word”) and mm (“decree”) 
in Dan 4:14 (17) suggests that we need not add another 
word here to parallel &1T1122.5 

The watchers' petition in behalf of their sons has also 
been rejected (cf. comm. on 13:6). Before their punish- 
ment, the fathers will be forced to witness the destruc- 
tion of their sons. The text of v 6 is defective (see n. a). 
The first clause was probably two originally, set in syn- 
onymous parallelism (cf. 12:6). The second part of v 6 
contains two lines in grammatically antithetical paral- 
lelism. The two distichs parallel one another in the idea 
that the fathers must witness their sons' destruction: 
“you will see”/“in your presence." Contrast the idea in 
later documents that the righteous will witness (with sat- 
isfaction) the destruction of their enemies.’ 

B 7 This verse recapitulates the sense of the whole of vv 
4b-6. The watchers' double petition has been rejected. 
The last three lines seem to be defective (see textual 
notes b and c), but may have stressed the finality of the 
decision. No amount of prayer and petition in the future 
will change things. The first sentence probably originally 
contained two lines in synonymous parallelism. The 
original shape of the last lines is less certain. 


For examples of the principle that judgment will be 
appropriate to the sin, see comm. on 95:5. 

Pace Milik, Enoch, 198 nn. 17-18. 

Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 40. C£. 1 Enoch 48:9. 


4 According to 69:8-11, humans were created without 
the knowledge that the angels gave them and 


through which they are perishing. 
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Detailed Account 


E 14:8—16:4 After Enoch has briefly summarized for the 
watchers the contents of the heavenly oracle (14:1-7), he 
documents his message with a detailed account of his 
heavenly commissioning. This account serves as the 
climax of the entire section, chaps. 12-16, since here he 
spells out in detail what has often been alluded to in ear- 
lier sections. In the vision that he saw by the waters of 
Dan (13:7), Enoch ascended to heaven and made his way 
to the doorway of the divine throne room. There he saw 
the enthroned Deity, who commissioned him to utter a 
lengthy oracle of judgment against the watchers. 


Form: A Prophetic Commissioning 


In form and content, this section corresponds closely to 
the call scenes of biblical prophets, especially that of 
Ezekiel.! Zimmerli has distinguished among these calls 
between those that are primarily auditory and dialogical 
in form (Jer 1:4-10; Exodus 3) and those in which the 
enthroned Deity appears to the prophet and then speaks 
the commissioning oracle (1 Kgs 22:19-22; Isaiah 6; 
Ezekiel 1-2).? 1 Enoch 14:8—16:4 is patterned after the 
latter class, with many details uniquely paralleling 
Ezekiel 1-2. Certain details in Enoch's description of the 
enthroned Deity have precise counterparts in Daniel 7 
and its description of the installation or commissioning 
of “one like a son of man."? See Table 4. 

While 1 Enoch 14:8—16:4 has much in common with 
prophetic calls in general and with many nonprophetic 
biblical commissionings in general (see n. 4), the follow- 
ing features tie it most closely to Ezekiel 1-2.* (1) The 
vision is set by a stream of water. (2) The narrative 


1 Individual similarities have been noted by most 
commentators on 1 Enoch. Jansen (Henochgestali, 
114-17) appears to have been the first to have iden- 


tified the form of chaps. 12-16. 
2 Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 97-100. 


3 For another comparison of these three texts, see 


Enoch's Ascent to Heaven and Second 
Commissioning to Preach to the Watchers 


moves climactically inward to the throne and to God 
himself, who speaks to the seer. (3) This narrative is 
introduced with reference to cloud(s) and wind(s). 

(4) The descriptions of the throne and/or its surround- 
ings have the following elements in common: ice/hail- 
stones and snow, fire, lightning, wheels, cherubim. 

(5) Ezekiel refers to the glory of the Lord; Enoch uses 
"the Great Glory" as a title for him. (6) The descriptions 
of the reactions of the two seers and their restoration 
parallel one another point for point. Only in his refer- 
ence to the "lofty" throne of God does Enoch break with 
Ezekiel and agree with Isaiah. 

A discussion of the form and antecedents of 1 Enoch 
14:8—16:4 must also take into account unique and close 
parallels with Daniel 7. These have been discussed in 
detail by Kvanvig, who concludes that, at least in its pres- 
ent form, Daniel 7 is dependent on 1 Enoch 14.5 

Ezekiel 40-44 appears also to have served as a model 
for 1 Enoch 14:8—16:4.° There the prophet is taken in a 
vision to Jerusalem, where an angel accompanies him on 
a tour of the temple premises. 


Ezekiel 40-44 1 Enoch 
The hand of the Lord brought 
me in visions into the land 

of Israel (40:1-2) 

There was a wall (40:50) 

He brought me into the outer 
court (40:17) 

He brought me into the inner 


the winds . . . brought me 
into heaven (14:8) 


I drew near to a wall...(14:9) 
I wentin... (14:10) 


court (40:28) 
He brought me to the I drew near to a great house 
vestibule (40:48) (14:10-12) 


same conclusion, see T. Francis Glasson, The Second 
Advent (3d ed.; London: Epworth, 1963) 14-17. 
Most recently, he has reasserted the necessity for a 
hypothesis of dependence (“Son of Man Imagery,” 
87-88) against J. A. Emerton (“The Origin of the 
Son of Man Imagery,” /TS 9 [1958] 229-30), who 
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Helge S. Kvanvig, “Henoch und der Menschensohn: 


Das Verháltnis von Hen 14 zu Dan 7," ST 8 (1984) 
101-33. 

Many of these features are noted by Jansen, 
Henochgestalt, 115-16. Some of them are the subject 
of detailed analysis by Kvanvig, "Henoch und der 
Menschensohn," 104-13. 

Kvanvig, “Henoch und der Menschensohn," 
114-31. For an earlier treatment that came to the 


attributes the parallels to common dependence on 
Ezekiel. 

I am indebted to Michael Stone for this suggestion. 
For these elements and their place in a wide variety 
of prophetic and nonprophetic commissionings, see 
Norman Habel, “The Form and Significance of the 
Call Narratives," ZAW 77 (1965) 297-323; and Hub- 
bard, Matthean Redaction, 25-67. 


Element’ 


Introduction 
Confrontation 


Reaction 


Isaiah 6 


via 
I saw 


lb Lord seated 


lofty, exalted 


his train 
filled temple 
v 2 seraphim 
wings 

v 3 song 


v 4 temple 
shook 
v5Icried 


Woe is me! 


Table 4 


Ezekiel 1-2 


1:1-3 
1:1 I saw visions... 
1:4 I looked... 


behold, stormy wind, 
great cloud 


1:4-25 description, 
leading to throne 
itself 

1:22 firmament 

like ice 

1:4 fire from cloud 
1:13 among creatures 
1:13-14 lightning 


1:26 above pavement 
on throne, 


like appearance of 

750 

(1:15-21) wheels 

like Z^vn (16) 

(1:5-14 + 10:15) 
cherubim 

(1:13) fire among 
creatures under throne 


1:26 likeness of man 
sat above it 

1:28 glory of Lord 
1:27 appearance like 
bronze, fire rainbow 
(1:5-14) cherubim 
wings 

(1:24) sound 


fire around him 


context 


1:28 


I fell on my face 


Enoch 14-16 


(13:7) 

13:8 dreams, visions 
14:2, 8 In vision, 

I saw, looked 

14:8 Behold 

clouds summoned, 
winds carried 

14:9-17 Enoch's passage 
through courts up to 
throne vision 

14:9-10 walls, house 
of hailstones, snow 
14:15-17 house of fire 


14:11, 17 lightning 
14:18 I saw 


a lofty throne 
likeness of throne 


its appearance 

like kovaTa&AAtvov 
its wheels 

were like shining sun 


cherubim 

14:19 from beneath throne 
streams of fire went out 
from his presence 

14:20 great glory 

sat on it 


his raiment like sun, 
whiter than snow 
14:21-23 attendants 


10,000 x 10,000 
context 


14:24; cf. 13-14, 
fear, 
trembling, I fell on my face 


14:8— 16:4 


Daniel 7 
TEM 


vv 1b, 2, 9 
I saw dream visions 


(v 13 Behold 
with clouds) 


v 9 thrones 
Ancient of Days sat 
clothes white 

as snow 

hair as wool 


his throne 


fire 
its wheels 
were burning fire 


v 10 stream of fire 


1000 x 1000 


10,000 x 10,000 
context 10-12 judgment 


(v 15) 
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Element’ Isaiah 6 Ezekiel 1-2 


Reassurance I heard voice the Lord called me 
Restoration 2:1 Son of man, stand 
I will speak to you 
vv 6-7 Isaiah’s 2:2 spirit entered 
sin atoned set me on my feet 
angelic act 
Commission v 8 I heard I heard him speaking 
voice of Lord to me 
Whom send... 
Isaid... me 
2:3-4 Son of man, 
I send you .. . say 
v 9a go, say 3:4 go, speak 
vv 9b-13 2:4ff. 
message message 
Reassurancé 2:6; 3:9 
Conclusion 3:12-15 


He brought me into the 

nave (41:1) 

He went into the inner room, 
the holy of holies (41:3-4) 


I went into that house (14:13) 


I saw a house greater than the 
former. No angel could enter, 
no flesh behold him 

The holy ones of the angels 
approached him (14:15-23) 
Look, hear, understand, (Cf. wording of 13:2-3) 
declare (40:4; 44:5) 


Say to rebellious house of Go, say to the watchers... 


Israel (44:6-9) (15:2) 
Indictment of Levites' sin 'The watchers have forsaken 
(44:10-14) the heavenly sanctuary (15:3) 


Several considerations indicate that our author is 
describing a tour through a heavenly temple. (1) The 
palace of the Deity is by definition a temple. (2) Both 
12:4 and 15:3 speak of the eternal sanctuary. (3) Lan- 
guage about both the fallen watchers (see comm. on 
15:2-4) and the angels “who approach” God (see comm. 
on 14:23) suggest that at least some of the angels are 
construed as priests. (4) Testament of Levi 2-5 reuses the 
material in this vision, making explicit reference to 
Levi's vision of the heavenly temple.® 


Enoch 14-16 Daniel 7 


come here, Enoch v 13 son of man 
hear my word 

14:25 one of holy ones 
raised me, stood me up, 
brought me to the door 


I heard his voice 


brought to Ancient of Days 


15:1 Fear not, Enoch 


15:2 go, say 

15:2—16:4 v 14 

message received power, etc. 
(13:9-10) 


A final parallel to these chapters of 1 Enoch occurs in 
the Greek Addition to Esther that describes the queen's 
approach to the king's throne room (chap. 15). Esther 
passes through all the doors of the palace and stands 
before the king (cf. 1 Enoch 14:8-14). He is seated on his 
royal throne (cf. 1 Enoch 14:18-20a). His majestic gar- 
ments are described (Add Est 15:6; cf. 1 Enoch 14:20bc). 
Esther collapses in terror (v 7; cf. 1 Enoch 14:13b-14, 
24a). The king responds, “Take courage (Yapoet, v 9; cf. 
1 Enoch 15:1), come near (mpógedðe, v 10; cf. 1 Enoch 
14:24; 15:1). While there is no literary connection 
between these two texts,’ the Esther passage indicates 
that the broad framing of 1 Enoch 14:8—16:4 has been 
influenced by current court protocol.!? 

Although our author's description of Enoch's com- 
missioning has been heavily influenced by Ezekiel 1-2 
and 40-44, significant differences shed light on the 
peculiarities of our author's theology and on the circum- 
stances in which he wrote. These are detailed in the 
commentary and in the introductions to 14:8-23 and 
14:24—16:4. 


oo 


1977) 165-66. 
10 
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See Nickelsburg, "Enoch, Levi, and Peter," 588-90. 
9 On the dating of the Greek additions of Esther, see 
Carey A. Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah: The 
Additions (AB 44; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 


as a little epiphany scene. Cf. Jdt 10:23—11:4, where 
there may be an element of irony. Most likely, how- 
ever, descriptions of epiphanies were shaped by the 
models of the earthly court. 


It is possible that the Esther passage was intended 


22 


23 


Enoch's Ascent to Heaven and Second 
Commissioning to Preach to the Watchers 


Enoch’s Ascent and Vision 


And in (the) vision? it was shown to me thus: 

Behold, clouds in the vision wera summoning me, and mists were crying out to me; 
and shooting stars® and lightning flashes were hastening me and speeding me along;* 
and winds s my? vision made me fly up* and lifted me upward and brought me to 

heaven. 

And | went in until | drew near to a wall built of hailstones;? 
and tongues of fire were encircling them all around;* 
and they began to frighten me. 

And I went into the tongues of fire, and | drew near to a great house built of hail stones; 
and the walls of this house were like stone slabs; 
and they were all of snow, and the floor was of snow;? 

And the ceiling was like shooting stars and lightning flashes; 
and among them were fiery cherubim, and their heaven was water; 
and a flaming fire encircled all their walis,? and the doors blazed with fire. 

And | went into that house—hot as fire and cold as snow;? 
and no delight? of life was in it. 

Fear enveloped me, and trembling seized me; 
and I was quaking and trembling, and I fell upon my face.? 

And I sw in my vision, 

And behold, another open door before me: 
and a house greater than the former one; 
and it was all built of tongues of fire.? 

And all of it so excelled in glory and splendor and majesty 
that | am unable to describe for you its glory and majesty. 

its floor was of fire; 
and its upper part was flashes of lightning and shooting stars; 
and its ceiling was a flaming fire. 

And I was looking, 

And I saw? a lofty throne; 
and its appearance was like ice; 
and its wheels were like the shining sun;> 
and its «guardians» wars cherubim;* 
and from beneath the throne issued streams of flaming fire. 

And | was unable to see.? 

And the Great Glory sat upon it; 
his raiment was like the appearance of the sun? 
and whiter than much snow.^ 

And no angel could enter into this house? and behold his face because of the splendor 

and glory; 
and no flesh could behold him. 

Flaming fire encircled him, and a great fire stood by him; 
and none of those about him approached him. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him; 
but he needed no counselor; his every word was deed;? 

And the holy ones of the watchers? who approached him did not depart by night, 
nor «by day» did they leave him.” 


8a éqg'ópdoer €* | “the vision” (raey) €. The parallel in d Om. “my” €. 
14:4 supports 6*. e GR. é£enéroadv pe (> ExmeTavvupt = “spread out [on 
b TP" 4OEn' 1 6:20 (Milik, Enoch, 194) | dradpopat rGv wings]" | €: yasarreruni (“made me fly”), perhaps a con- 


aarépáv &. Cf. Aristotle Meter. 341a 33, 344a 16, 33, 
and the translation by H. D. P. Lee (LCL); and Gundel, 
“Sternschnupper,” PW 2.3 (1929) 2440. 

edopußatov (“were troubling me”) &°, which may be 
supported by € t,8 (yäse“equni; cf. 89:46 = E8ALBov). € 
a-t: yasehhequni could translate omovödfw = “hasten.” 
For my translation, which supplies the anticipated par- 
allelism, see Charles, Enoch, 33, on the double meaning 
of the Aram. verb 771. 


fusion of & for é£érrqoav (> éxnéraau; cf. € of Prov 
13:16). See Charles, Enoch, 33, who follows Lods, sug- 
gesting that éfeméraoav be emended to éenépacav 
(“carried me away”), perhaps influenced by Num 11:31, 
mveüpua é£rjAÓev mapa Kupiov Kal é£erépaoav (“a wind 
went forth from the Lord and brought [the quails out 
from the sea"]). 

and lifted - - - - - heaven] &*: kal émjpav ue &vo Kat 
elojveyKav e eig TOV o0pavóv | 4QEn* 1 6:20 (Milik, 
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12a 


13a 
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Enoch, 194): NÖ IN? JER) baw soy pnown | €: 
wayäagwegwa’uni wa’anse’uni là*la westa samäy. The first 
€ verb appears to be a dittograph from the previous 
line (“were hastening me"). The second verb in @ (“and 
carried me") may well be original, although it could be 
a misplaced double reading for the verb translated 
above as “made me fly” (see n. e). The last verb has 
dropped from €. 

a wall built of hailstones] €: tegm zahenset (= oixodopn- 
pévov) ba’a’bäna | &: re(Xovc oLkodoung Ev AcOouc 
xaAdtnc (“the wall of a building of hailstones”). Milik 
(Enoch, 195, 198) suggests "the walls of a building built 
of hailstones," indicating a plurality of walls to match 
"encircling them" in the next line. But *them" could 
refer to the hailstones. Cf. 71:5, though see next note. 
The simplest solution is to take &? oikoöounjg as a cor- 
rupt abbreviation for oikodounuevov (= €). On the 
meaning see the comm. 

Translation of this line as an independent clause fol- 
lows €, walesäna ?essät yaSawwedd (varr.) (“and tongues 
of fire surrounded it [i.e., the wall]"), supported by 
4QEn' 1 6:22, pm? njfio nno pono 7 "po^ (Milik, 
Enoch, 194) | &&: kai yAdoone mupdc kÜkAÀq adTav 
(“and with tongues of fire surrounding them"). av7a@v 
could be corrupt for a7ó (“it” = €). 

The two occurrences of “snow” in this line follow 6? 
(Ex xıövog/xtovırd), which is supported in the second 
instance by 4QEn“ 1 6:24 n (Milik, Enoch, 194) | In 
both cases € reads barad (usually “hail,” sometimes 
"snow" [xı@v). See Dillmann, Lexicon, 507-8. 

all their walls] ]ir?n2 TDH 4QEn° 1 6:25 (Milik, 
Enoch, 194 | “the walls" (ràv roíxav) & | “the wall" 
Caraft) € a | "its wall(s)" (araftu) € 8. 

xv&v 6, supported by 4QEn‘ 1 6:26 [M> (Milik, 
Enoch, 194) | €: kama barad (“as hail or snow"). See v 10 
n. a. 

feg'a € (om. T°; “delight [and life]" t 2080, 8) can trans- 
late Tower), which has been corrupted in & to 7009 
(“food”), which makes little sense here. See Charles, 
Enoch, 33. 

upon my face] € | om. &. 

Except for the initial “and,” which is taken from €, my 
translation follows &? € T°: &dewpouv èv 7H ópdoeu, koi 
idov &AAnv (construed with "house" T?) dipay avew- 
yuevnv (om. T?) «arévavri pov koi (om. T?) ó oko 
pet gov TovTov, Kat óÀoc oikoÓouquévoc Ev yAdacouc 
Tupóc | €-T?: "And I saw in the vision, and behold, 
another house that was larger than the former one, and 
its whole door was open before me, and it was built of 
flames of fire” (wa’eré”i bara’ey wanähu kale’ bet 
zaya*übbi ’emzektu wakwellu hohet rehut bagedmeya 
wahanus balesanata ?essát). Charles (Enoch, 34) prefers 
the order of €. But the placement of the phrase 
]'greater than this one, and all"[ in 4QEn‘ 1 6:28 
(Milik, Enoch, 194) indicates that the order in @ is cor- 


18a 


19a 


20a 


23a 


rect. See Milik, Enoch, 196, who reads, “. . . and behold 
I saw another door" (thus explaining the 6? acc.) *. .. 
and another house” (adding the adj. from €). 

+ “in it” (westétu) €. 

€*: kai rpóxoc we HAiov Aaumövrog (“and the wheel 
was like the shining sun”) | For 7póxoc € reads “its 
wheel" (kebabu). The parallel description in Dan 7:9 
suggests that we should read rpoxoı (“wheels”); see 
Milik, Enoch, 199-200. Milik further suggests the emen- 
dation of óc NAlov AauróvToç to óc Toóxoc Alov A&p- 
movTog (“as the disc of the shining sun"), citing the 
expression in CD 10:15. This would explain the incor- 
rect genitives. 

&?: kal Öpog xepouPiv (“and the boundary was cheru- 
bim") | €: wagäla kiruben (“and the voice of the cheru- 
bim"). Milik (Enoch, 200) pluralizes öpog to öpoı, taking 
the word to refer to the sides of the throne. I posit 
ovpot (see LSJ, 1274) as original in &, translated *ugabe 
in €, corrupted to wagäla, through the confusion of the 
letters b and I. 

For first sg., € -T?, read third pl. "they were unable," 
i.e., ^one was unable." 

G: TÒ mepıBoAaLov abroD óc eidoc HALov Aaumpórepov 
(*His raiment was as the appearance [neut. nom. sg.] of 
the sun [gen. sg.], brighter [neut. nom. sg.]"). The 
clumsy syntax indicates that this line has been tam- 
pered with. If we drop og eiöog as an addition, we have 
good parallelism: ". . . brighter than the sun/whiter 
than snow." But the meaning of the addition is unclear. 
Thus with some hesitation I read Aaumpórepov as a 
gloss: his clothing was not like the sun, but brighter. 
Note the similar hyperbolic change in the next line; see 
n. b. 

much snow] 8727 NOM 4QEnt 1 7:2 (Milik, Enoch, 199) 
| “all” (we&onc, kwellu) & €, a hyperbolic rendition. 
into this house] om. €. It may be a gloss. 

The first half of this second line (“and . . . counselor”) 
appears only in €. The second half (“and . . . deed”) is 
only in &*. But the juxtaposition of both elements in 

2 Enoch 33:4 indicates that at one time both were in a 
single text of 1 Enoch (Charles, Enoch, 34-35). 

6“: kai ol dyıoı TÜV ayye&Awv (“and the holy ones of 
the angels") | € evidence splits: gu: wageddusäta 
geddusän (= kai oi dyıoı àv àyéov, “and the holy ones 
of the holy ones") | t?,@: geddesta wageddusan (= &yıov, 
kat oi duoc, “holy [connected with previous word], 
and the holy ones") | mq(?t!)fa': geddesta geddusan (= 
&yrov ràv ytor, “the holiness of the holy ones”). 
While the € variants may reflect some idea of a sub- 
class of angels: the most holy of the holy ones (perhaps 
in analogy with "the holy of holies," the innermost part 
of the temple), 6* reminds us that the three references 
to "angel(s)" preserved in the Aramaic fragments all 
have “watcher” (72), and two of them, *watcher(s) and 
holy one(s)," 22:5; 93:2; 33:3. This suggests that we 


should read as above or “the watchers and holy ones 
€ could result from reading an abbreviation of 
ayyéAwv as ayiov. 

b “did not - - - - leave him] 6* € om. “nor by day”: ouk 
ATOXWPOUOLV VUKTOS OUTE AYLOTAVTAL AUTO; 
?tyerehhequ lélita wa?iya?attetu ^emennehu. The double 
expression "day and night" or *night and day" is a 
cliche that makes more sense in the present context 


E 14:8-23 These verses describe Enoch’s ascent to 
heaven and his progress to the divine throne room. 
They constitute the confrontation element in his com- 
missioning (see Table 4). A comparison of these verses 
with the respective parts of Ezekiel and a study of the 
narrative contours of the text itself elucidate the 
author's view of a transcendent God and the paradox of 
Enoch's ascent into his presence. Historically, this 
reveals the section to be an important transition from 
the older Ezekiel tradition of the prophetic call to the 
much later tradition of Jewish Merkabah mysticism. 

This transition is evident in four major points at 
which 1 Enoch 14:8-23 differs from Ezekiel. (1) In 
Ezekiel 1 the wind-borne chariot throne of God 
approaches the prophet at the river Chebar, and all sub- 
sequent activity takes place there. In Enoch's vision by 
the waters of Dan, the winds carry the seer to heaven, 
where the temple and throne of God are located. The 
subsequent action takes place there. (2) Ezekiel's vision 
in chaps. 1-2 is limited to the cherubim, the throne, and 
the humanlike figure seated on it. In 1 Enoch 14 the 
vision of the enthroned Deity and the divine attendants 
is granted at the end of Enoch's journey through the var- 
ious structures of the heavenly temple. Similarly, the fire 
beneath the throne and the icelike pavement of Ezek 
1:13-14 and 22 have been transformed in 1 Enoch into 
the hot and cold building materials of the heavenly tem- 
ple. (3) In Ezekiel 1-2 the prophet is largely passive. God 
appears to him where he is. Ezekiel's action is confined 
to seeing the vision and reacting to it. Enoch, however, 
plays an active role in his vision. Five times he is the sub- 


1 | Moses does approach the bush to inspect it 


» 


14:8-23 


than simply “by night.” “Day and night" occurs in Rev 
4:8, a passage that seems to have known the present 
passage (see Introduction §6.3.1.7). Moreover, it corre- 
sponds to the double verb. Therefore I reconstruct 
chiastic parallelism (cf. 1 Enoch 12:3): our 
ANOXWPOUOLV VUKTOG OUTE <NUEPAG> aqptoravrau. 


ject of a verb of motion (vv 9, 10, 13). Moreover, the 
structures in heaven are not simply things to be seen; 
they are landmarks on the seer's journey, to which he 
relates in those actions of which he is the subject. Simi- 
larly, Enoch does not simply see the house made of hail- 
stones and snow and surrounded with fire (vv 10-12), he 
experiences it in its peculiarity—hot as fire and cold as 
snow (v 13). This active and subjective involvement of 
the seer in his vision differentiates our text not only 
from Ezekiel 1-2 but also from other prophetic calls.! 
(4) It does, however, have a counterpart in Ezekiel 40-48 
and its twin vision in Ezekiel 8-11, where the prophet is 
brought to Jerusalem to preach and to witness God's 
abandonment of the temple. The counterpart to 
Ezekiel's new temple in Jerusalem, where the glory of 
the Lord will again reside, is in this text the heavenly 
temple, where the Great Glory is enthroned. Enoch is 
not whisked off to an earthly temple; he is summoned 
and taken to heaven. Moreover, although this happens 
by means of divinely controlled elements, once he is in 
heaven, he proceeds unaccompanied to the divine 
throne room. Although the accompanying angel is 
omnipresent in our author's prototype (Ezekiel 40-48), 
he is notably lacking in the present text. 

The flow of the narrative in vv 8-23 is climactic in sev- 
eral respects. First, there is a movement from the out- 
side inward: from earth to heaven, then through the 
outer wall and court of the temple, into the main room, 
to the door of the holy of holies through which he can 
see the enthroned Deity. Corresponding to this God- 
ward movement of his journey are the increasingly 


(Exod Enoch's movement through the heavenly temple. 


3:3-4), but this incident is of a different order from 
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marvelous spectacles described at increasingly greater 
length: the outer wall, constructed of hailstones and fire, 
two mutually exclusive entities; the main room, in which 
the presence of snow and new fiery elements intensify 
the paradox; in the heart of the temple, the holy of 
holies, where the paradox of hot and cold give way to 
the unmitigated blazing fire that proceeds from the 
throne and envelops the Deity. Similarly climactic is the 
manner in which the successive components of the tem- 
ple comprise a series of perilous barriers that threaten 
and impede the seer’s progress inward: a belt of fire 
encircling the outer wall; a similar belt around the main 
room intensified by blazing flames in its doorways; a 
fiery furnace for a throne room. These increasingly per- 
ilous barriers have their respective effects on Enoch. At 
the sight of the first wall, he begins to fear, but he nego- 
tiates the fiery barrier. Similarly he enters the main 
room. Here the effect is overwhelming. He quakes in 
terror and collapses. Beyond the door leading to the 
holy of holies he will not pass. The blazing fire of the 
divine presence constitutes a final barrier. 

Our author’s God is the transcendent, wholly other, 
heavenly King. He does not appear on earth, as he did 
to Abraham or Moses or Isaiah. His chariot throne does 
not descend to earth as it did for Ezekiel. It is fixed in 
heaven, the realm of Spirit and holiness, totally different 
from the earthly sphere of flesh and blood (cf. 15:4-7). 
The author’s imagery stresses the otherness of this 
realm. Here fire and snow can coexist. Things are larger 
than life. God dwells in a house greater than the great 
one to which it is annexed. Its ceiling is the heaven with 
its streaking luminaries and lightning flashes. He is 
seated on a lofty throne and is attended by a countless 
throng of angels of various orders. God’s holiness and 
purity are indicated by such imagery as: icelike, snow- 
like, sunlike, glory, fire. In the final analysis, however, 
images break down and the truth behind the author’s 
language is revealed. The majesty of God’s throne room 
is beyond description (14:16), as is, of course, God 
(14:20). The heaping and redundancy of the author’s 
imagery is a poetic way to describe the indescribably 
excellent by means of an overexcess of superlative simi- 
les and metaphors. The repetitious use of negatives in vv 


16, 19, 21-22 documents the final chasm between God 
and mortals, and, indeed, angels. This usage parallels 
later apophatic theology, in which God is described in 
negatives (in Greek texts, the alpha privative). Consonant 
with this view of God is God’s inaccessibility. Normally, 
he is approached by prayer and through angelic media- 
tors (15:2). The fire in heaven functions to preserve his 
inaccessibility. Enoch must breach these barriers in 
order to approach the holy of holies, but even here he is 
stopped short—along with all but the holiest of the heav- 
enly attendants. 

Given this view of God, it is paradoxical that Enoch 
gets as far as he does. More important, God summons 
him; and the divine messengers, the winds, bring him to 
heaven. By whatever means, Enoch is enabled to negoti- 
ate the fiery barriers. When he collapses within the 
temple, God dispatches one of the holy ones to rehabili- 
tate him and bring him to the threshold of the holy of 
holies (14:24—15:1). Enoch’s is a special case. The whole 
tradition leads us to suppose that it is his special righ- 
teousness that enables him to enter God’s presence. In 
short, our passage is an intepretation of Gen 5:24. See 
comm. on 12:1-3. Enoch’s righteousness is explicitly 
mentioned in 15:1, where he is formally addressed as 
“upright man and scribe of truth.” Thus God chose him 
to enter his presence and act as his spokesman. 

The transitional character of this text now becomes 
apparent. On the one hand, it differs from the prophetic 
call visions in the seer’s active participation in the 
vision; from these and Ezekiel 40-48 in that Enoch 
ascends to heaven; and from the throne visions of 
1 Kings 22, Isaiah 6, Ezekiel 1-2, and Daniel 7 in its 
description of the heavenly temple. On the other hand, 
in these points and others that it may or may not have in 
common with prophetic texts, it contains many of the 
major components and essential elements of later Jewish 
Merkabah mysticism attributable to Ezekiel.? It begins 
with a view of God as the transcendent, holy king, 
enthroned in heaven. Access to this God is nevertheless 
possible for a (few) very righteous person(s). They 
ascend to heaven, where they make the perilous passage 
through the palaces of the heavenly temple. This journey 
culminates in a vision of the enthroned Deity, described 


2 For a summary see the discussion of Scholem, 
Major Trends, 40—79. At various points in his discus- 
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sion, he recognizes similarities (though not neces- 
sarily historical connections) between 1 Enoch and 


in language derived from Ezekiel 1-2. The imagery is 
often repetitious and hyperbolic, intended more to cre- 
ate an impression than to convey rational information. 

There are also important differences from the later 
mystical texts. We have here no hymn of the angelic 
attendants. Lacking is the endless, detailed speculation 
that marks the later texts—though it may be seen in nuce 
here. Two other differences are perhaps more substan- 
tive. The first relates to form and purpose. Enoch’s 
ascent and vision of God are prologue to his commis- 
sioning. For the later mystics, the vision of God was an 
end in itself. The second has to do with means. The later 
mystics used various devices to initiate their journey. 
Thereafter they were accompanied through heaven by 
an angelic guide. Enoch may have been using prayer to 
initiate an ascent process (13:7), though this is not 
explicit. In the present text it is God who summons and 
brings him to heaven. Thereafter he proceeds unaccom- 
panied through the heavenly temple. 

A definite historical link between our text and the 
later mystical texts must await careful exegesis of the lat- 
ter and comparison with Enoch.? Similarities clearly 
exist. It is not impossible or unreasonable that a later 
mystical tradition rooted in Ezekiel 1-2 should have got- 
ten its start among persons who saw themselves standing 
in the prophetic tradition of Ezekiel. 1 Enoch is linked to 
Ezekiel through its prophetic form and to the later mys- 
tical texts in its language of ascent and in related 
details.* 

The description of Enoch's ascent to heaven and his 
progress through the heavenly temple is saturated with 
references to meteorological phenomena and climatic 
conditions. These can be explained as typical compo- 
nents of theophanic descriptions (see comm. on 14:8) 
and secondarily as natural ways to describe heaven, with 
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its storehouses of snow, ice, and the like. It should be 
noted, however, that many of them are compatible with 
the physical appearance of Mount Hermon and the con- 
ditions that surround it: a massive snowcap, ice, heavy 
clouds, fierce winds, and terrible cold at its peak.® 

m 8 The introductory expression, “. . . it was shown to 
me thus: Behold . . . ,” is paralleled in vv 14b-15a and 
18ab. In vv 9a and 10a, where we might also expect it, 
verbs of motion occur. See comm. on 14:8-23. Cf. Dan 
7:2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 18, where the verbs of sight occur 
with much greater frequency. 

This verse, which describes Enoch's ascent from earth 
to heaven, is structured in threefold progressive paral- 
lelism with an interesting syntactical variety: noun verb, 
noun verb | noun noun, verb verb | noun verb, verb 
verb. Each of the three lines describes one set of meteo- 
rological or cosmic elements that are for the most part 
typical constituents of theophanies of the storm God. 
For clouds, lightning, and winds in such contexts, cf. for 
example, Exod 19:16; 20:21; Job 38:1; Pss 18:10, 15 (9, 
14); 77:19 (18); 97:2, 4; Ezek 1:4; Joel 2:2| | Zeph 1:15.° 

Since it is paired with vegéAat (“clouds”), one might 
translate opixAa as “mists.” Cf., however, Job 38:9 and 
Joel 2:2| | Zeph 1:15, where öuixAn (sg.) translates Heb. 
^57» (“gloom, dark cloud"). The frequent occurrence of 
2572 and of the word pair 12/2272 (cloud, gloom) in 
theophanic contexts suggests such a connotation here. 
Cf. Exod 20:21; Ps 18:10 (9); and for the word pair, Deut 
4:11; Joel 2:2| | Zech 1:15; Ps 97:2. Different from Dan 
7:18, there is no clear indication here (except the anal- 
ogy of the next two lines) that the clouds convey Enoch 
to heaven. They summon and cry out to Enoch. Perhaps 


the Merkabah texts. On this relationship, see also 


Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysti- 


cism (Leiden: Brill, 1980), 32-40. For an older, his- 
tory-of-religions treatment of the idea of heavenly 
ascent, see W. Bousset, ^Die Himmelreise der 
Seele," ARW 4 (1901) 136-69, 234-78. 

One similarity in detail occurs in Midrash Mishle 
(ed. Buber, folios 34a ff., cited by Scholem, Major 
Trends, 71, 366 n. 112). A fiery stream proceeds 
from beneath the throne of God, a point at which 1 
Enoch 14:19 agrees with Ezek 1:13 against Dan 
7:10. 


A full analysis of the relationship of 1 Enoch 14 to 
the Jewish mystical tradition would also have to con- 
sider traditions attested in non-Jewish texts (see 
above, n. 2), the forms in which those traditions 
were preserved, and their respective functions. 

On the climatic conditions see Dar, Settlements, 5-8. 
For thunder and lightning at Hermon, see Ps 
29:3-9. 

On the theophany of the storm god, see Frank M. 
Cross, “Yahweh and Ba'l," in Canaanite Myth and 
Hebrew Epic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1973) 147-77. 
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we should think of God’s voice coming from the thun- 
derclouds. Cf. Psalm 29, esp. v 3. For the association of 
thunder and a heavenly voice, cf. also John 12:28-29; Rev 
6:1; 14:2; 19:6. 

The pairing of the noun TP" with “lightning flashes" 
(Gk. duaoTpatat) suggests a heavenly illuminative phe- 
nomenon (rather than “blasts of wind" as in € Job 4:15 
and CY Lev 16:22. Cf. TY Exod 20:2, 3 and €Ne*f Exod 
20:2, 3, where the words of the first two commandments 
proceed from God's mouth like [pt and D’P2 (“light- 
ning flashes") and P15227/]"21770 (“flames/torches”). In 
b. Ber. 58b and y. Ber. 9:13c, }'P”t of m. Ber. 9:1 is inter- 
preted with reference to a heavenly phenomenon pass- 
ing through Orion, evidently a comet or shooting star. 
The Greek translator accepted the latter meaning of this 
word here (see textual n. b). In A (4OEn* 1 6:20; Milik, 
Enoch, 194), pon rpz1 (“were summoning, and shooting 
stars") provides an example of assonance. The word pair 
"shooting stars" and "lightning flashes" recurs in vv 11 
and 17. Here the nouns are logically the subjects of 
verbs indicating speed. Paradoxically, these two ele- 
ments that proceed from heaven to earth are means to 
prod Enoch on his journey from earth to heaven. 

The winds, which are Enoch's vehicle for this trip, are 

the subject of three parallel verbs denoting conveyance 
(see textual n. f). In sequence, the previous line and this 
one are reminiscent of the chariot and horses of fire and 
the whirlwind (770) that conveyed Elijah to heaven 
(2 Kgs 2:11). In view of the many parallels to Ezekiel in 
this section, however, we cannot ignore the similarity of 
this verse to Ezek 40:1-2 and its parallel in Ezekiel 8-11, 
where it is the spirit (rn?) that lifts Ezekiel up and brings 
him to Jerusalem and the temple (8:3). The Parables 
appear to read the present passage in the light of the 
Elijah story. See comm. on 70:1-2. 
B 8 When the winds have brought Enoch into heaven 
(eionveykav; cf. Ezek 40:3 LXX, eionyaye), he enters 
(the first of three uses of eLonAvor; cf. vv 10, 13) and 
approaches (the first of two occurrences of Yyyıoa 


7 Cf. Exod. Rab. 12:4, which notes the contradiction in 9 
Exod 9:24, perhaps in terms of fire and water; cf. 
Wis 16:17 and the comment by Winston, Wisdom, 


298. 


8  Onthe possible relationship of this text to 1 Enoch 


[“approached”]; cf. v 10) the wall that encloses the 
temenos of the heavenly temple (cf. Ezek 40:5). The 
presence of hail and snow (v 10) in heaven is not surpris- 
ing (cf. Job 38:22), and the combination of hail and fire 
might be drawn from the imagery of a hail and lightning 
storm (cf. Exod 9:23; Ps 18:13-14; [12-13]; 148:8; Rev 8:7, 
where "fire" is a term for lightning) or from Ezekiel's 
description of the throne and its chariot, where fire, 
lightning, and an icelike pavement are all present (1:4, 
13, 22, 27). The current passage differs in its systematic 
emphasis on the coexistence of mutually exclusive oppo- 
sites.’ This stress is evident in the antithetical word pair 
that is made the more clear by the expression “tongues 
of fire" (yA@ooats mupog). This paradox is further 
emphasized in 71:5, where this fire is construed as the 
mortar between the hailstones! Here the fire functions 
as a kind of moat, a protective band to exclude intrud- 
ers. A similar idea occurs in Adam and Eve 28:4. Here 
the wall encircling the court of Ezekiel's temple (40:5, 
320 220, C mno mno) is extended by a band of fire that 
encircles (MD "no roro) the outer wall of the heavenly 
temple. Terrifying as the sight may be, Enoch's fear is 
only beginning (cf. vv 14, 24). 

E 10-14a Mention of Enoch's fear underscores the terri- 
ble nature of the spectacle and thus stresses the audacity 
of his next act. Isaiah 43:2 may be in the background 
here. In any event Enoch penetrates a barrier or ordeal 
that no human could expect to survive except with 
divine help and permission.? Signaling his active partici- 
pation in his vision, Enoch tells us not that he saw a 
great house, but that he approached it (v 10). 

The author alters the structure of Ezekiel's temple. 
There is no inner court (Ezek 40:28-47). Perhaps its func- 
tion has been assumed by the wall within the encircling 
band of fire. Enoch approaches a “great house" (otkov 
péyav, IN 829, v 10). In biblical descriptions of the 
Jerusalem temple," the main building of the temple is 
called r2, “house” (1 Kgs 6:2; Ezek 40:47-48). The front 
part of this building consisted of an enclosed porch or 


Cf. also Daniel 3, where the righteous survive a 
fiery ordeal. Here Enoch the righteous scribe is per- 
mitted what is denied ordinary mortals; cf. v 21. 

10 For a detailed discussion see William F. Stinespring, 
"Temple, Jerusalem,” IDB 4:534-60. 


14-16, see Nickelsburg, “Some Related Traditions,” 


526-33. 
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vestibule (0718, 1 Kgs 6:3; Ezek 40:48). This led into the 
building's main room (227r, 1 Kgs 6:17; Ezek 41:1), 
behind which was the inmost sanctuary, variously called 
"back room" (7°27, 1 Kgs 6:5), “holy place” (67>, Ezek 
41:21), and “holy of holies” (m'O9pn WIP, 1 Kgs 6:16; 
Ezek 41:4). In our author’s description of the heavenly 
sanctuary, there are two “houses.” The first of these, 
described in vv 10-13, functions as the main room. Dif- 
ferent from the Jerusalem temple, there is no vestibule, 
although once again the fire around this building and in 
its doors functions to put it at another remove. The sec- 
ond “house” functions as the holy of holies. For its 
description and its relationship to the first house, see 
comm. on 14:14b-17. 

The construction of the first house is analogous to 
the wall, and the description here is a detailed expan- 
sion of v 9 (cf. vv 10a, 12). The lower parts of the house 
are of cold materials: hailstones and snow (év Aldoıc 
xaAdfng, ék xvovukd, N m). Translations of these 
words as “crystal” miss the point of the author’s para- 
doxical description, which is also supported in v 13." 
The noun AcdomAakec (“stone slabs”) is a hapax 
legomenon, evidently referring to a facing on the 
walls,!? which may be compared to the wood paneling in 
the Jerusalem temple (1 Kgs 6:15; Ezek 41:15-17). The 
ceiling of the building is likened to hot elements. Enoch 
sees it like heaven, with its astronomical phenomena. Cf. 
v 17, where these constitute "the upper part" of the sec- 
ond house rather than its ceiling, and v 8b, where they 
fall to earth to speed Enoch on his journey. We might 
expect "fiery" to be descriptive of seraphim rather than 
cherubim.!? But cf. Gen 3:24. The last clause in v 11 is 
difficult and may be corrupt. If it is approximately cor- 
rect, it appears to construe the ceiling of the building as 
an upper heavenly vault, which it describes either as 


14:8-23 


clear as water! or as constructed of water, paradoxically 
coexistent with the fiery elements previously mentioned. 
In v 12 the description of v 9b is expanded with refer- 
ence to the blazing fire that bars entrance through the 
doors of the building. As in vv 9bc-10a, the transition 
from v 12 to v 13 emphasizes the impossible and auda- 
cious nature of Enoch’s venture. 

Verse 13 explicates the paradox hitherto implied. The 
mutually exclusive elements of fire and snow (and hail) 
coexist in this building in their hotness and coldness. 
Moreover, Enoch’s active participation in the vision is 
extended to his subjective experience of them as such. 
Verse 13b stresses the dreadful situation in which Enoch 
finds himself. The form of this line is closely paralleled 
in Sir 14:16 (oùk &orıv Ev &bov mrijoaı Tpvpnv, T8 
MPN wpa? 7wUZ2, “in Sheol one cannot look for plea- 
sure”) and b. Erub. 54a (MYN NWI PN, “in Sheol there is 
no pleasure") in contexts that exhort one to enjoy life 
while one can, in view of the uncertain prospect of 
death. The quotation of the proverb here implies the 
mortal danger in which Enoch stands as he approaches 
God’s throne room. To ascend to the heavenly temple is 
a cause for sheer terror rather than joy. This is no visit 
to the paradise of delight. We have here a hint of an 
element that will be central to later mystical texts. !” 

Enoch's initial fear (v 9c) has turned to sheer terror, 
described in extended fashion, paralleled perhaps only 
in Dan 10:8-10. Enoch the mortal, righteous though he 
be, is thrown prostrate on the ground, debilitated in the 
presence of a holy God. Cf. Dan 8:18; 10:15; Adam and 
Eve 26:1; 27:1. He remains in this posture until God 
rehabilitates him (vv 24-25). 

E 14b-17 Although the mention of Enoch's collapse 
marks a literary climax, the vision continues to unfold 
with no relief for the seer or the reader. Because of 


11 Dillmann (Henoch, ad loc.) translates € barad as 
“Crystall.” On the ambiguity of the € texts, see tex- 
tual note c. Charles (Enoch, ad loc.), who had the 
clearer &? text, persisted in the translation. 

19 See Milik, Enoch, 198, note on lines 23/24. 

13 On the seraphim, see Hans Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991) 264-65. 

14 Charles, Enoch, 33. 

15 Cited by Charles, ibid. 

16 The Gk. 7pvg7 (“pleasure” or “delight”) presup- 


"my 


posed by € translates Heb. yw (Eden) in the 6 
rendering of the name of paradise. See, e.g., Gen 
2:15; 3:23, 24; Ezek 31:0. 

See Gershom Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah 
Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York: Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1960) 14-16. 
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Enoch’s debilitated condition, the next two parts of the 
vision are introduced with verbs of seeing (vv 14b, 18ab; 
cf. v 8ab) rather than verbs of motion. 

Through an open door, evidently at the rear of the 
first house, !? Enoch sees the holy of holies of the heav- 
enly temple, the throne room of God (vv 18-20). The 
very special nature of this structure is noted in several 
ways. (1) It is larger than the first house. (2) Its glory and 
so on (probably an initial reference to the divine N25; cf. 
v 21) exceeds description. Verse 16 is the first of four 
references to what is not possible in or with reference to 
God's presence (cf. vv 19b, 21ab). For a later parallel to 
the phrasing of this verse, cf. Asc. Isa. 7:2, 3). This house 
is constructed entirely of fiery material. The hailstones 
and snow of the first house have been replaced by fire. A 
fiery ceiling has displaced the shooting stars and light- 
ning flashes, which form the “upper part” (TÒ àvóre- 
pov), perhaps upper story, of this building. The precise 
meaning of this expression is not certain. An upper 
chamber stood over the main room and holy of holies of 
Herod's Temple (J.W. 5.5.5 8221 umepaov; m. Mid. 4:5, 
T), but is not mentioned in the descriptions in 1 
Kings 6 and Ezekiel 40-41 (cf., however, 1 Chr 28:11; 

2 Chr 3:9, rf*5» [pl.]). 

m 18-20 These verses are the heart of Enoch's vision: the 
enthroned Deity. As in Ezek 1:26-28, the description 
moves climactically from the throne to God and God's 
appearance. The shorter line lengths in these verses cre- 
ate a quicker pace of description reflecting the climactic 
nature of the subject matter. “Lofty throne" (pórov 
vwnAov) derives from Isa 6:1 and denotes God's king- 
ship.” The idea in connection with this expression is 
explicit in T. Mos. 4:2. For God's kingship in 1 Enoch, cf. 
Introduction §4.2.1.2. Lines c and d describe the appear- 
ance of the throne with terminology akin to the oppo- 
sites I have noted above: ice and sun. However, here the 
point of comparison is not cold and heat, but brilliance. 
The icelike appearance of the throne may derive from 
the same description of its pavement in Ezek 1:22. For a 


18 One could interpret the passage to be referringtoa 19 
house within a house, as in 3 Enoch 1:1, in which 20 
case one would have the paradox of a house larger 21 
than the house in which it stands. But the reference 


similar description of Abel's judgment throne and the 
table in front of it, cf. T. Abr. 12 A. The wheels and their 
brilliant appearance derive from Ezek 1:16. In Dan 7:9 
they are made of flaming fire. Juxtaposition of wheels 
and cherubim here reflects Ezek 1:15-21; 10:1-22, where 
they are closely associated. It is not surprising that they 
should be present in the holy of holies of the heavenly 
sanctuary (cf. 1 Kgs 6:23-28). Their function here is 
uncertain. Either they form the sides of the throne, 
reading öpog as ópot, “boundaries,” or they are its 
guardians, reading ovpot. See textual note c. Ezekiel's 
fire beneath the chariot (1:13-14) becomes streams issu- 
ing from beneath the throne, perhaps the source of the 
flames of which the house is constructed. For Daniel, a 
stream of fire issues from the presence of God himself 
(7:9). The effulgent splendor of the spectacle is such that 
Enoch cannot see—a second reference to the breakdown 
of his capacities in the presence of God's glory (cf. v 16 
and also v 14). The motif is traditional (cf. Exod 33:20), 
and its exact counterpart occurs at this point in Ezekiel's 
vision in an expansion in € Ezek 1:27, “the appearance 
of glory that the eye was unable to see and upon which 
it was impossible to look" (mn? SYP NTD SOT AP orm 
ma wo2roN5 War N). Cf. also 1 Enoch 39:14 for the 
reuse of the motif at the corresponding point in the 
Parables. The term “great glory” (n 6o&a n weyaAn) 
recurs in 1 Enoch only at 102:3, and it is employed in 

T. Levi 3:4?! It designates God in terms of the effulgent 
splendor that envelops him, his 22 (“glory”). Cf. 103:1; 
104:1, 2: “the glory of the Great One" (n 0ó£a rob 
uey&àov). Different from Ezek 1:26 and Dan 7:9, our 
author avoids comparing God's appearance with that of 
a human being. Where Daniel speaks of God's hair and 
God's raiment, Enoch restricts himself to the latter, per- 
haps in keeping with Isa 6:1. Given the long buildup to 
this climax, the description is strikingly brief. 

E 21-23 This concluding section describes God's atten- 
dants and extends further the description of his glorious 
presence. The fourfold use of the negative in vv 21-22 


See Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12, 261-62. 

Cited by Charles, Enoch, 34. 

On the relationship of this text to the present one, 
see Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter,” 588-90. 


here first to the door suggests that Enoch is looking 
through that door into a second house to which it is 


the entry. 
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serves to emphasize God’s unapproachability, which is 
further indicated by the wall of fire that encircles the 
throne—perhaps the fire that issues from under it (v 19). 
Thus at the heart of his temple the enthroned Deity sits 
surrounded by the fire and effulgent light typical of 
almost all biblical theophanies.” This encircling fire 
radiates in concentric circles, so to speak, to the outer 
limits of the temple temenos, and its function is consis- 
tently to bar access to God, as any fire bars access to its 
center. The second quality of fire is its light, which is 
here consonant with the many images for the glory of 
God and the splendor and purity of his temple and its 
appointments: hailstones, snow, like ice, like the shining 
sun. Thus through his imagery the author is describing a 
God who is totally transcendent, overpowering in his 
glory,” unapproachable to humans and most angels, 
and, as we shall see in the succeeding chapters, absolute 
in his commands (see Introduction 84.2.1). 

Verses 21-23 present some difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. Who may or may not approach God? Verse 21 is an 
introductory, generalizing statement constructed in par- 
allelism. Both angels and mortals are forbidden access to 
God's throne room. Exod 33:20 (*you cannot see my 
face; for man cannot behold me and live") is extended to 
include all angels. The wall of fire that “stood by" him 
(rapeıarnkeı, v 22) functions as a courtroom guard (cf. 
Dan 7:9, where the many thousands of heavenly atten- 
dants are the subject of this verb).?* It prevents those 
around him from approaching him (éy'ytfet). Perhaps 
these are the ten thousand times ten thousand. But the 


parallelism in v 22 should be noted: 
a...fire stood by him c thousands stood before him 
bnone...approached d he needed no counselor. 


Contradicting the generalization of v 21 is v 23. Cer- 
tain angels do approach him (oi éyyifovrec). The text is 
corrupt (see textual note a), but it seems to be making 
an exception to v 21. Certain holy ones of the angelic 
corps are permitted access. 

The immense number of angels mentioned in v 22 
adds to the sense of majesty and splendor that the 
author has already created. Verse 22d &° has a close par- 


22 E. M. Good, “Fire,” IDB 2:269. 


23 Friedrich Lang, "rop," TDNT 6 (1968) 935. 
24 On this special usage see Georg Bertram, 


“taptornur,” TDNT 5 (1967) 838-39. 
25 Cited by Charles, Enoch, 34. 
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allel in Sir 42:21, *he has no need for any counselor" 
(kal ov mpoaedendy ov0cvóg ovpyovAou, 222 TIS 87 
p), which in turn appears to reflect Isa 40:13-14. 
Both passages describe God's total sovereignty in the 
context of creation. Verse 22d &* is paralleled in Ps 
33(32):9, “he spoke, and it came to be" ("ir AR N17, 
avToc einev kal éyevndnoav 6), a reference to the cre- 
ative word of God, in view of which all people should 
stand in awe (vv 4-8). A connection with the previous 
half of this line occurs in Ps 33(32):10-11 and its refer- 
ence to God's “counsel” (T89, BovAn 6), again in a con- 
text reminiscent of Isaiah 40. Evidently, our author 
employs a traditional motif that stresses God's sover- 
eignty with respect to his creative activity. This under- 
girds the author's portrait here of a totally transcendent 
and sovereign God. As at creation, so even now what he 
says happens and he needs no helper.” In 2 Enoch 33:4 
the present verb is taken up and employed as the cap- 
stone of the lengthy description of creation in chaps. 
25-33, evidence that the original connotations of this 
tradition have not been lost on the later author, 
although they are not explicit in his source. 

The language of v 23 may indicate some kind of cultic 
activity on the part of the holy ones. This may be 
implied already in the word “holy.” Moreover, the term 
"approach" occurs in the Bible with specific cultic con- 
notations. See, for example, Ezek 44:13, 23, "yytCo; 
44:15, 16 30, npooayo, Tpocépxopau; 45:4, 0P, 
nyyito. 

The use of the expression “day... and night" to 
describe the holy ones' continual attendance of God 
may suggest cultic activity, perhaps the praise of God. 
The expression occurs in a number of Jewish and early 
Christian texts that describe such liturgical activity. Para- 
phrasing 1 Chr 23:3, Josephus writes of David, ^He also 
ordained that all those of the tribe of Levites and the 
priests should serve God night and day, as Moses had 
enjoined them" (0Léra£e de qot rotg Ex rfjg Anovi- 
TLÖOG qvAfjc kai rotg LEPEŬOL SovAEcKELY kara VUKTA 


26 Interpretation suggested by John Strugnell, private 
communication, June 2000. 
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kai Nuepav TE VEG, KAVA AVTOIC ETéaTELAE Mwvong, 
Ant. 7.14.7 8367).2” Concerning Hannah the prophetess 
Luke writes, “she did not depart from the temple, with 
fasting and prayers she served night and day” (n ovK 
&PLOTATO TOD LepoU varetaug Kal óeroeow Aarpeb- 
ovaa vokra kai Nuepav, 2:37). Cf. also Rev 4:8, which is 
probably dependent on the present passage (see Intro- 
duction 86.3.1.7) and especially 7:15, which makes 
explicit reference to the heavenly temple. Relying per- 
haps on Josh 1:6 and Ps 1:2,?5 1QS 6:6-12 commands: 
"And where the ten are, these shall never lack a man 
among them who shall study the Law continually, day 
and night" (trans. Vermes: D8 rrr ^N cna om ow 
Tn no" par mmpa ems ew mios). 

Alternatively the terminology of this passage occurs 


27 Itis unclear to what passage Josephus refers. 
According to Lev 8:35, Aaron and his sons 
remained at the door of the tabernacle day and 
night during the period of their consecration. 


in the Temple Scroll (11QT 62:1-11), of the king's body- 
guard, “who will not leave him alone, . . . and they shall 
always be with him day and night. They shall guard him 
from every sinful thing” (translation of Yadin: 817 "OR 
MR DIS yi aw no") Dv Tan mad vm... many 
om 23 7:5). 

The idea of day and night service in God's presence 
may here imply the term TY understood as “watcher” or 
“one who is awake.” Cf. in this context in the Parables, 
“those who sleep not" (39:12).?? 

Since Enoch is already prostrate and trembling (vv 
13b-14), the author need only refer to that fact to indi- 
cate the seer's present reaction to the vision of God (v 


24). This provides a transition to the next major section 
(14:24b—16:4). 


29 Cf the idea of *watching" in the Temple Scroll and 
the parallel passages cited by Yigael Yadin, The Tem- 
ple Scroll (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Soci- 
ety, 1983) 2:257. 


According to 1 Chr 9:33, the Levites were on duty 


day and night. 


28 See Benedict Thomas Viviano, Study as Worship: 
Aboth and the New Testament (SJLA 26; Leiden: Brill, 


1978) 150-51. 
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Enoch's Ascent to Heaven and Second 
1 4 Commissioning to Preach to the Watchers 


The Oracle 


24 And I had been until now on my face, prostrate? and trembling. And the Lord called me 
with his mouth and said to me, “Come here, Enoch, and hear? my word(s)" 25/ And one 
of the holy ones came to me and raised me up and stood me (on my feet)? and brought 
me up to the door. But | had my face bowed down.^ 

15:1 But he answered and said to me?—and | heard his voice — 

"Fear not, Enoch, righteous man and scribe of truth. 
Come here, and hear my voice. 
2 Go and say to the watchers of heaven‘, who sent you to petition in their behalf, 
"You should petition? in behalf of men, 
and not men in behalf of you. 
3 Why have you forsaken the high heaven, the eternal sanctuary;? 
and lain with women, and defiled yourselves with the daughters of men; 
and taken for yourselves wives, and? done as the sons of earth; 
and begotten for yourselves sons,° giants? 
4 You were holy ones and spirits, living forever.? 
With the blood of women you have defiled yourselves, 
and with the blood of flesh you have begotten; 
And with the blood of men you have lusted, 
and you have done? as they do— 
flesh and blood, who die and perish. 
5 Therefore | gave them women, 
that they might cast seed into them, 
. and thus beget children by them, 
that nothing fail them upon the earth. 


6 But you originally existed? as spirits, living forever,” 
and not dying for all the generations of eternity. 
7 Therefore | did not make women among you. 
The spirits? of heaven, in heaven is their dwelling; 
8 But now the giants who were begotten by the spirits and flesh— 


they will call them evil spirits upon the earth, 
for their dwelling will be upon the earth.? 
9 The spirits that have gone forth from the body of their flesh are evil spirits,* 
for from humans? they came into being, and from the holy watchers was the origin of 
their creation.* 
Evil spirits they will be on the earth, and evil spirits they will be called.? 


10 The spirits of heaven, in heaven is their dwelling; 
but the spirits begotten in the earth, on earth is their dwelling.? 
11 And the spirits of the giants «lead astray>,? do violence,” make desolate, and* attack and 


wrestle and hurl upon the earth? and «cause illnesses».? They eat nothing, but abstain 
from food and are thirsty and smite. 12/ These spirits (will) rise up? against the sons of 
men and against the women,” for they have come forth from them. 

16:1 From the day? of the slaughter and destruction and death of the giants, from the soul of 
whose flesh the spirits ara proceeding,* they are making desolate without (incurring) 
judgment. Thus they will make desolate until the day of the consummation of the great 
judgment, when the great age will be consummated. It will be consummated all at 


once.? 
2 And now (say)? to the watchers who sent you to petition in their behalf, who formerly^ 
were in heaven, 
3 ‘You wura in heaven, and no mystery was revealed to you;? 


but a stolen mystery? you learned; 

and this you made known to the women in your hardness of heart; 

and through this mystery the women and men are multiplying evils upon the earth." 
4 Say to them, 

"You will have no peace. 


sn 


24a Beßànuévoç & | € gelbäbe is corrupt for gelbub (= mept- 25). Analogies in the epiphanies in Dan 8:17; 10:9; etc., 
BeßAnuevog, “covered”; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 40 n. support ®°. 
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b  dkovcov &* | “holy” (geddus = dyıov) €. 

25a And one----- (on my feet)] 6: kai mpooeAduwr eic ràv 
aylov Myeıpev ue kal éornaév pe | €: “And he raised 
me" (wa?anieani), perhaps reproducing the last clause 
of &*. An omission from kai to kat. 

b bowed down] ékvyov &* | ?enzsser (“I was looking”) €, 
probably corrupt for ?ànsanen (76^); see Charles, Eth. 
Enoch, 41 n. 30. 


a 6-6 dvdpwToc ó GAnDuvóc, dvOpernoc THC &ÀAnOetac 
ó Yypauuarevg (“the true man, man of truth, the 
scribe"), either a dittograph or a double reading for the 
next line. 

2a watchers of heaven] € | om. &^, probably an omission 
by hma: eine «rotg éypnyopoic ToU olpavod> roi 
aépyaotv ae. Cf. 16:2. 

b €|6*has omission: &pwrjoaL «repi abràv époríjoau» 

bpd Ebeı. Again cf. 16:2. Short reading = “to those 

who sent you, you should petition.” 

3a the high - - - sanctuary] 6* | “heaven, the high and eter- 
nal sanctuary” €. 

b | Om. “and” 6, connecting this clause with the follow- 
ing. Taking the clause with the previous provides more 
even lines of poetry, though that is not necessarily deci- 
sive. 

c  6*: Kal éyevvijaare éavrotg rékva vioUc yiyavTac 
(“and you have begotten for yourselves children, sons, 
giants") | € (wawaladkemu <lakemu> weluda ra‘ayta) om. 
“for yourselves” by hmt. and either rekva or viovc, one 
of which may be a double translation in 6*. But cf. 9:9. 

4a BR: kal bpeic ATE Wyo Kal mveüpa&ra Cyro løva 
(lit. “And you were holy ones (or ‘holy’) and spirit<s>, 
living, eternal”) | E: wa'antemusa qeddusàn manfa- 
säwiyän heyawana heywat zala*àlam (= kai bets dyıoı 
mvevparrukot (avra {unv aiwvıav, “and you were holy, 
spiritual (beings), living an eternal life"). Fither we 
must read aiavi as a translation of D799, “forever,” as 
above, or we must emend it to read with €. Charles 
(Enoch, 35) prefers the latter. 

b  and--done] om. 6%, likely by hmt.: &medvunoare kai 
ETOLNOATE. 

6a  qadàmi konkemu € | ümnpxere &. 

b spirits, living forever] text of &? € as in v 4 (see n. a). 

7a  mveüpa & | manfasawiäna ("spiritual ones") €. 

8a Translation of these two lines follows & | “evil”: &^ and 
€ (movnpd /"ekuyana) agree against 6* (Loxvp&, *power- 
ful”) | For “they will call them," 6* and € read “they 
will be called" | For the second “upon the earth," 6* 
and € read “in (or ‘on’) the earth” (év/westa). 

9a Bi: mveüparra TOVNPa Eoovraı, TA mveugara é£eAq- 
Avóóra ATO TOU oóuarroc THC capkóg AUTAY | &? €: 
TVEULASTA> TA TOVN EENAdoV TÒ TOU oóparog 
avTOv (“evil spirits have gone forth from their body"). 
On the Semitism “body of the flesh,” cf. Sir 23:16; 

1 Enoch 102:5; 1OpHab 9:2. 
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10a 
lla 


12a 


16:1 


ano rv dvdpunwv € | “from above" (a70 TAY dvo- 
Tépov/^emle'elt) & €. This reading provides synony- 
mous parallelism with the next hemistich; however, the 
antithetical parallelism provided by &* agrees with v 8a. 
G5 €: 7) dipx?) TIC KTloewg AUTGY Kai dpxn OeueACov 
(“the origin of their creation [om. “of their creation" 
€] and origin of foundation"). Charles (Eth. Enoch, 43 
n. 15) suggests possible dittography: IMT? OR? = dox) 
THC kpioewg corrupted to NTO UR? = dox) VewedAtov. 
But we may have a double translation. Cf. Exod 9:18, 
where LXX translates 70° by x7if{w. The shortened 
form of the second phrase suggests a correction rather 
than a parallel phrase. 

evil - - - - called] €: manfasa ?ekuya yekawwenu badiba 
medr wamanfasa ’ekuyan yessammayu | Original 6 read: 
aveüpara Tovnpa ETL THS yrig &vovraı kat TYEVPLATA 
Tovnpa KAndyjoeTat | & lost seven words by hmt. 
(rveiuara vovnp&) | & skipped from Eoovraı < kai to 
KANÜNGETaL > kai or &oraı Kat. See next note. 

The spirits of - - - - - dwelling] om. &* See comm. 
Reading 65 veuóueva (“pasturing”) as a translation of 
Aram. PY, corrupt for VYN, as above, or 22^? (*shat- 
ter”) | &*, followed by €, reads “clouds” (vepeAag/ 
damanáta), perhaps a corruption in 6 or Aramaic 
(translating 322); see Charles, Enoch, 36-37. 

* "and" €. 

Om. 6». 

&*: + “the harsh spirits of the giants" (mveuuara 
oxAnpa yıyavrov), either a gloss or a double reading 
for the first line. Cf. Gen 21:11-12, where oxAnpov 6€ 
épavn and oxAnpov éoro translate Heb. 927. 

8°: Öpönoug moLoüvr« (“make flights" or “make 
races”). This fits the athletic imagery in the previous 
line, but the point is not clear. Charles (Eth. Enoch, 45 
n. 5) suggests that € = rpóuovç. But häzana means “sor- 
row" or “misery.” Perhaps öpouovg translates TSN, 
which consonants in Hebrew can be translated “run- 
ning” or “oppression,” or which may be a corruption 
for Aram. NA, “illness.” 

aavroüvro &* | om. €. | + poua moLoüvr« (“make 
apparitions”) @*, which breaks the natural sequence 
between references to hunger and thirst. 

“not rise up" € gqt? 6281,ß. 

b €: diba weluda sab’ wadiba ?anest | &*: “against the 
sons of the men and of the women" (eig Toc vioùç rv 
avdpanav Kai Tav yvvaıkav). The giants have not pro- 
ceeded from men and women. The giants attack “the 
sons of men” and the women from whom they have 
come. 


@*: “And from the days of the time” (kat a0 Huépac 
katpov). The last word is probably a double translation, 
spoken against by @* and €. 

6: + vagpndeın, oi iaxupal THIS Yç ol weycAot óvo- 


praoroi, a gloss reflecting Gen 6:4. On vaynAe see 2a 
comm. on 7:2. ot iox. T. yç is an expansion of D321. b 
oi pey. òvop. expands OWT "WIN; see Charles, Enoch, 37. 

6° €: ag àv Ta mveüparra éxmopevóueva EK TG WUXI 

THIS GapKos avTav | 6: “the spirits that are proceeding 3a 
from their soul, as from the flesh” (rà nveduara Ta 
EKTOPEVOMEVA WTO THC PVX AUTAV WG EK THC 
oapkoc). 

6: Epanak opod TeAeodnverau | €: ’emteguhän 
warasi‘an kwellu yetfessam ("from the watchers and the 
godless it will be consummated together”). The coinci- 
dence of & and € indicates that this expression was in 
an archetype of both texts and dropped from 6? by 
hmt. (reAeodnoeraı). But it may be a fuller reading of 
the clause from the previous line, or a gloss. € explains 
that judgment will be executed on the watchers and the 


14:24—16:4 


Some verb like elre is required. 

Om. &°°. Perhaps an € addition | € also prefaces the 
next line with a contrasting “and now,” which has no 
point there. Cf. 104:2. 

G5: kal wav uvornpıov (0) oùk averadig—dn vyty, a 
good Semitic formulation | For the corrupt 6 
(“which”), € reads “adi (“yet” = črt). It omits wav. 

but a stolen mystery] 8%: kai uvornpıov TÒ Ex ToU eoU 
yevyevnuévov (“and a mystery that was from God"), 
nonsense in the present context, but evidently a cor- 
ruption for: uvarnpıov é£ovOevnuévov (“a worthless 
[or *despised'] mystery” = €, menuna mestira); see 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 47 n. 5. Yet a better meaning is 
obtained by positing a confusion between the verbs N12 
(“despise”) and ta (“plunder”). 


wicked at the same time. 


m 14:24—16:4 This section recounts the second half of 
Enoch's heavenly commissioning vision. At God's com- 
mand, the prostrate seer is made to stand in the divine 
presence. Then follows the oracle (15:2—16:4), the 
indictment that was the basis for the sentence 
announced in 14:4-7. That sentence is recapitulated here 
briefly in 16:4. 

In their major parts, including parallel threefold com- 
missionings, the angelic oracle in 12:4—13:2 and this sec- 
tion correspond closely to one another, although the 
latter is mainly a sentence rather than an indictment. 


Address, introduction 15:1-2a 12:3b-4a 
Indictment of watchers 15:2b-7a 12:4b-5 
The giants 15:7b—16:1 12:6 
The watchers/ Asael and 

their revelations 16:2-4 13:1-2 


This oracle is the heart of this author's reinterpretation 
of chaps. 6-11. He deals with two major issues: (1) the 
nature of the watchers' sin (15:2-7a; 16:2-3c); (2) its con- 
sequences (15:7b—16:1; 16:3d-4). 

There are several aspects of the watchers' sinful inter- 
course with women. Through this act the watchers have 
defiled themselves, partly because intercourse in itself 
causes ritual uncleanness, and more importantly because 
the watchers have polluted themselves with their wives' 
menstrual blood. Such uncleanness is, of course, remedi- 
able under Jewish ritual law. In the present case, how- 
ever, there can be no atonement because the watchers' 
act was in itself a violation of divine law. They have 
transgressed the created order by confusing the heav- 


enly and earthly realms. Sexual intercourse was given by 
God to the human race to assure the continuity of one's 
line. The watchers, being immortal, needed no such 
instrument. Nonetheless, they have lusted and acted like 
human beings and have defiled their heavenly and holy 
status through sexual contact with earthly women in a 
state of impurity. The sin is compounded by the fact that 
the watchers are priests in the heavenly sanctuary. Thus 
their holiness is not simply a special pure state that has 
been polluted. It is that state which allows them to draw 
near to God and minister to him. Since they have conta- 
minated that state and violated God's order of creation, 
they are banished from his presence in heaven and con- 
demned to punishment on the earth to which they 
descended in rebellion and with whose populace they 
mingled (cf. comm. on 14:5). The watchers' second sin 
involved yet another confusion of the heavenly and 
earthly spheres. They brought to earth secrets that 
belonged in heaven. 

With respect to the watchers’ sin, the author's reinter- 
pretation of chaps. 6-11 revolves around his distinction 
between the heavenly and earthly realms and his descrip- 
tion of the watchers' holy and priestly status and their 
contamination of it. 

The author's major reinterpretation of chaps. 6-11 is 
in his discussion of the giants. According to 10:9-10, 12, 
the giants slaughter one another in war, and that is the 
end of them. Different from their fathers and Asael 
(10:4b-6, 11, 12b-13), they are not bound in the under- 
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world until a day of final judgment. The present author 
reverses this state of affairs. The giants’ death is the pre- 
lude and presupposition for the continued violent and 
disastrous activity of their spirits, which goes on unpun- 
ished until the final judgment. 

The consequences of the watchers’ sin are in keeping 
with the author’s understanding of the nature of that 
sin. Since the watchers are heavenly, spiritual, and 
immortal, the divine spirit with which they have 
endowed their sons is uneradicable in the normal course 
of events. The death of their human side serves only to 
free that spirit for further activity. Moreover, as one can 
see from their activities, the giants have inherited the 
wicked, rebellious side of their fathers’ nature. The freed 
spirits of the dead giants constitute a demonic realm 
that carries on the activities for which the giants were 
judged and punished according to chaps. 6-11. Thus the 
author views life on this earth as the arena of demonic 
activity and employs the story in chaps. 6-11 to create 
an aetiology of this demonic realm. Nonetheless, with 
certain significant modifications, he retains the first of 
the essential points of the story in chaps. 6-11. The 
Urzeit-Endzeit typology in chaps. 6-11, which allows the 
reader to equate the violent activities of the giants with 
violence in his own time, is here transformed so that the 
violent spirits of the ancient giants continue to promul- 
gate violence in the present time. 

Like other apocalyptists, our author believes that the 
evil that he experiences in his own time must come to 
an end. The present age, dominated by the evil spirits, 
will be consummated with the judgment, when God will 
destroy them and cure the evil that their fathers had 
unleashed on the world. Thus the second essential point 
in chaps. 6-11 is repeated here. 

B 14:24—15:1 These verses provide a transition between 
the two halves of Enoch's commissioning vision. Verse 
24 reminds us of Enoch's state of collapse (cf. vv 13-14) 
precisely at the point in the form where one expects ref- 
erence to this kind of reaction, and thus it prepares us 
for the next element, the reassurance or restoration. 
The seer must be rehabilitated and accepted into the 
divine presence before he can receive his commission. 
Restoration by an angel becomes a typical feature in 
visions, where, however, it is the angel whose appear- 
ance causes the collapse. Cf. Dan 8:16-18; 10:5-11; Rev 
1:12-17. This section parallels Ezek 1:29—2:2. Note espe- 
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cially the double reference to hearing God's voice (word) 
and the triple verb of restoration in Ezek 2:2 LXX. The 
gradual process of restoration recalls Dan 10:9-18. 

1 Enoch 15:1 parallels 14:24bc phrase by phrase, which 
may indicate a double reading. Since 14:25 brings Enoch 
to the door of the throne room, the second invitation 
(15:1) may indicate that Enoch actually enters the room. 
In view of 14:21, however, one expects mention of that 
momentous event. More likely, we have repetition for the 
sake of emphasis. 

Enoch is addressed here as &vOpemogc KANdLVOG Kai 
Yoappatevs Tfjg aAndeiag. The parallel formulation in 
12:4 is 6 ypapparteds Tho Suxacoavvns. My translations 
require some justification. The text in 12:4 almost cer- 
tainly translates SOUP ^71 710. The Aram. noun R2Z'P 
can mean either uprightness/righteousness or truth (see 
comm. on 93:1-3a) and could therefore be legitimately 
translated in Greek either as duxatoovvn or aAnvera. 
The former translation occurs twice in 13:10 and 14:1 
and once in 106:18. In the present text, however, it 
appears that a double occurrence of R22» has been 
translated by &Andıvog and aANdeL«. How, then, do we 
interpret our posited Aram. ROC? in its various occur- 
rences? In the present text, the first element in the title 
is most easily seen as a reflection of the tradition that 
Enoch was an upright or righteous man. The patriarch's 
righteousness is an integral part of the Enoch tradition 
that stems from Gen 5:22, 24. Cf. 1 Enoch 1:2; Jub. 
10:17. According to 1 Enoch 93:3, he lived in a righteous 
age. Paraphrasing Isa 57:1, Wis 4:10-14 maintains he 
was a righteous man in a sinful age. See Introduction 
86.1. Enoch's righteousness is relevant here because by 
virtue of it he was permitted to enter the divine pres- 
ence—as the vision describes. The second part of the 
title, however, appears to reflect 14:1: Enoch is the 
scribe who wrote “the Book of the Words of Truth." The 
precise connotations of the Aramaic original of 12:4 are 
uncertain. Did the term ROO ^1 4510 anticipate 13:10— 
14:1? More likely, perhaps, the Greek translator at 12:4 
saw correctly that the title there was a conflation of the 
double title here: Enoch the scribe was also an upright 
man. 

B 15:2 As I noted in the comm. on 13:4-7, Enoch's 
scribal function in chaps. 12-16 is twofold. He writes 
down and recites the watchers' petition and he writes 
down and recites the heavenly response to it. In 12:4 and 


here, the title “scribe” is followed by the command to 
“Go and say.” As we learn from 13:10—14:1, what he says 
here is the contents of the document he has written. The 
formula “Go and say” is a typical introductory formula 
for prophetic commissionings. Cf. Isa 6:9; Jer 1:7; 2:2; 
Ezek 3:4, 11. The imperative “go” by itself occurs in a 
multitude of nonprophetic commissionings.! Thus one 
aspect of Enoch’s scribal function is to play the role of a 
prophet, which he does in response to a commissioning 
modeled after biblical prophetic commissionings (see 
comm. on 14:8—16:4, § Form: The Prophetic Commis- 
sioning). The oracle begins with reference to the watch- 
ers’ request in 13:4, as it will close with it (16:2). The 
passage is ironic. The angels are “professional” interces- 
sors (see Excursus: Angels as Mediators, Intercessors, 
and Judicial Opponents). But they have not maintained 
the superior status that enables them to intercede for 
humankind (and in this case for themselves), and there- 
fore they must ask a human being to intercede for them. 
Mention of the angel’s intercessory function here may 
relate to their status as priests in the heavenly temple.” 
m 3 This verse parallels 12:4b-5 phrase by phrase. The 
declarative, participial forms appear here as interroga- 
tive, finite verbs, and the word of condemnation is 
deferred to 16:4. The reference to the giants here has its 
counterpart in the "great desolation" mentioned in 
12:5a. The adjective “high” (vynAov) could imply a plu- 
rality of heavens, but the idea is not as clear in 1 Enoch 
as it is in 2 Enoch (see comm. on 1:4). More likely the 
adjective is part of the attempt to portray the separation 
between heaven and earth. In Isa 33:5 and Sir 24:4 the 
adjective is used absolutely, in Isaiah to translate DIN, a 
common term for heaven. Cf. also 1QM 17:8. Here and 
in 12:4 the angels are depicted as functionaries (here 
specifically intercessors) in the heavenly sanctuary. Cf. 


14:24 — 16:4 


also 9:1. In the LXX, @yiaopua (12:4) usually translates 
wpn (“sanctuary”), though occasionally Wp (Ps 113[MT 
114]:2; Ezek 45:2) in the sense of “sanctuary.” As a rule, 
wp with this meaning is translated by 70 &ytov or rà 
&yıa. The idea of heaven as a sanctuary recurs in T. Levi 
5:1? and is not infrequent in later Jewish and in Christian 
literature.* For “the eternal sanctuary," 12:4 has the 
fuller formulation, "the sanctuary of the eternal station" 
(Tò &ylaoua THC OTaDEWS TOU aLGvoc). The noun 
or&oıg most likely translates a term equivalent to TAVA 
(perhaps Dph; cf. € 1 Kgs 10:5), which can mean priestly 
course in the literature of this period.° 

The watchers have defiled themselves through the act 
of sexual intercourse, which rendered one ritually 
unclean (Lev 15:16-18). The linguistic structure of this 
verse prepares us for the dualism of v 4. Contrast "high 
heaven, eternal sanctuary" with “women, daughters of 
men, wives, sons of earth." The watchers have sinned by 
deserting their holy, heavenly state and defiling them- 
selves and acting like human beings. Perhaps there is an 
additional element of impropriety here: those desig- 
nated as “those who stay awake" (72) are lying in bed 
(koıuawo = 320). 
B 4-7a The indictment that the watchers have violated 
the distinction between the heavenly and earthly, the 
angelic and human (the external and the mortal) 
spheres, is spelled out in three charges, each of which 
picks up on an element in chaps. 6-11. As in the previ- 
ous verse, the first of these charges involves the contrast 
between holiness and pollution (there “sanctuary/ 
defiled”; here “holy ones/defiled”). Not only have the 
watchers polluted themselves through intercourse (v 3; 
cf. 7:1), they have slept with their wives during their 
menstrual period (v 4; cf. 10:11),° which created a graver 
state of uncleanness according to Jewish ritual law (Lev 


1 See Hubbard, Matthean Redaction, 67 n. 2. 

2 Cf. Exod 28:29. This function of the high priest is 
applied to Jesus in Heb 7:25. 

3 See Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter,” 588-90. 

4 See Hans Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Urchris- 


tentum und Spätjudentum (WUNT 2; Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1951) 123-37; for evidence from 
Qumran, see John Strugnell, “The Angelic Liturgy 
at Qumran—4Q Serek Siröt ‘Olat Haššabāt,” Con- 
gress Volume, Oxford, 1959 (VTSup 7; Leiden: Brill, 
1960) 335. For the text see Carol Newsom, ed., DJD 
11:173-401 and for a commentary, see idem, Songs 


of the Sabbbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (HSS: 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1985). 

Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, Enderwartung und Gegenwär- 
tiges Heil (SUNT 4: Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1966) 70-72. 

Himmelfarb (Ascent, 21) suggests that the reference 
is to the blood of virginity and that the defilement 
involves the very fact of marriage. Why, then, tie 
the defilement to blood? Cf. 10:11. 
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15:19-24). Holiness is a characteristic of God that 
belongs derivatively to those who serve him, especially 
his priests. The watchers have polluted that holy state 
that permitted them to draw near to him and serve him 
in his heavenly temple. The charge of blood pollution is 
particularly notable in view of similar polemical passages 
against the Jerusalem priests. Cf. CD 5:6-7; Ps. Sol. 8:13.’ 

The nature of the second and third charges is indi- 
cated by the following sets of contrasting terms: 

spirits flesh and blood 

living forever, not dying who die and perish 

no women among you I gave them women. 

Since humans are flesh and blood (i.e., mortal),® they 
need progeny to perpetuate their name and line.? God 
created women and sex as a means to this end. By con- 
trast with flesh and blood, the watchers, being spiritual, 
are immortal and therefore have no need to procreate. 
Their sin in this case is that they have acted like human 
beings (thus the conclusion of v 4). They have begotten 
sons (cf. 6:2) where none were needed, mixing their seed 
with human blood (cf. Wis 7:2). Moreover, they have 
indulged in humanlike sexual desire (cf. 1 Enoch 6:2) 
inappropriate to their angelic state. For a parallel to v 
4cd, cf. John 1:13: “who were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of man" (ot oUk é£ aiuaTwv ov0€ Ex BeANuaTog 
capkóc ovdé Er DeAnpaTos &vópOc . . . Eyevvndnoav). 

In short, the watchers have violated the created order, 
transgressing the boundary between the spheres of 
heaven and earth, spirit and flesh, and in so doing they 
have defiled their holy state. It is this combination that 
evidently makes their sin unforgivable (12:5; 16:4). No 
atonement can remove that uncleanness derived from an 
act that was not only forbidden but that violated the cre- 
ated order of the universe. Perhaps the legal model for 
this viewpoint is indicated by the term 12 (uafn- 
péovc), applied to the giants in 10:9. 

The view of woman, marriage, and sex expressed 
here is decidedly male oriented. Sex is for the purpose 
of procreating the man's line; woman was created for 


7 Himmelfarb (ibid.) sees no reference to the priests 
here, but note the reference to treading the altar in 


Ps. Sol. 8:13. 


8 For this meaning of the terms, see Rudolf Meyer, 


“o&p,” TDNT 7 (1971) 116. 


9 The concern is too frequent in the Bible to require 
comment. Consonant with the emphasis in this pas- 11 
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him to this end. Missing is the parity of Gen 1:27-28: 
*male and female he created them. And God blessed them 
and said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply." Similarly 
missing is the viewpoint of Gen 2:18-24, where woman is 
created for the benefit of man but to be a partner with 
him, not an instrument to perpetuate his line.!® 

B 7b-10 In 15:7b—16:1 the author discusses the results 
of the watchers' sin, that is, the offspring of the illicit 
union and their activities. The present section treats the 
nature of the offspring and their locus upon earth. Like 
the previous section, this passage is framed by two paral- 
lel references to the heavenly spirits (vv 7b, 10a; cf. vv 
4a, 6). Internal repetition in this passage is indicated by 
the following parallels: 

7b 8aG> 8a26> 8b 8c 

10a 9a 9b 9c 10b 
Verses 9 and 10b are an exposition of v 8. Verse 8 tells 
us that the giants are evil spirits that dwell on the earth. 
Verse 9 tells us why they are evil, and v 10b, why they 
dwell on the earth. 

The giants and the spirits that proceed from their 
dead bodies are spoken of as the same entities. The 
watchers’ willful confusion of the created order has had 
its inevitable results. Because of their mixed origin (vv 
8a, 9b [ÓLóTL, “because,” v 9b]; cf. «.8órjAovg in 10:9 and 
comm. on 10:9), these are evil spirits. This term (nvev- 
aTa TOVNPG) is not especially common for demons, 
but in the literature of this period it always refers to 
malevolent spirits who cause people to sin or afflict 
them with evil and disease.!! Of this we hear more in 
vv 11-12. 

Because of their dual nature, the giants are both erad- 
icable and immortal. On the one hand, the body of their 
flesh can die. On the other hand, their spirits have con- 
tinued existence. Given the contrast between spirit and 
flesh in the previous passage, we should read "spirit" 
here not by analogy with the spiritual element of a 
human being (cf. 102:5), but as a reference to the 
immortal substance of the watchers. The watchers have 


sage is the practice of Levirite marriage, by which 
progeny was sought for the male. 
10 Phyllis Trible, “Depatriarchalizing in Biblical Inter- 
pretation," JAAR 41 (1973) 35-42. But see the patri- 
archal interpretation in 40416 2 4:2-7 and the 
discussion by John Strugnell, DJD 34:127-29. 
The term is used first in 1 Sam 16:14-23 and 18:10, 


generated their substance into the world. Because this 
substance is spirit, it is immortal; however, the nature of 
its generation and the defiant attitude of the watchers 
who have spawned it have resulted in its malevolent char- 
acter. 

Because they were begotten on earth, these spirits 
must remain on earth. Here they constitute an empire of 
evil spirits who wreak all manner of havoc on the human 
race, as the author describes in vv 11-12. The presupposi- 
tion of this passage is a belief in such a demonic realm. 
Its function is to explain the origins of that realm. The 
author employs the story in chaps. 6-11 to this end, and 
he uses the generational metaphor to explain the prolif- 
eration and continued existence of malevolent spirits. 
Here he differs from Adam and Eve 12-16, where the 
devil leads a revolt against God and is cast from heaven 
with his angels. The generational model occurs again in 
later gnostic literature, also as an explanation for evil.'? 

Glasson suggests that our author may have been 
influenced by Greek ideas about the öatuoveg.!? He 
cites Plato Apol. 15 (27B-E), where Socrates suggests 
that the ö@tuoveg may be the bastard children of gods 
and nymphs or other women, and Hesiod Works and 
Days 110-27, according to which the daipoveg came 
forth from the men of the golden age. But the similari- 
ties do not seem to be substantial. These two separate 
ideas are not brought together in Greek literature. More- 
over, the daipovec are generally thought to be good 
rather than evil.!* This is certainly so in Hesiod. They 
are never construed as a horde of evil spirits responsible 
for evil in the world. The term daipav does not occur in 
this passage of 1 Enoch, and óauuóvtov occurs only in 
19:1 and 99:7. 

The author of Jubilees has employed the material 
from 1 Enoch 15 to explain the origin and existence of 


of the evil spirit from God that afflicts Saul. For 
occurrences in our literature, see 1 Enoch 99:7; T. 
Sim. 3:5; 4:9; 6:6; T. Levi 5:6; 18:12; T. Jud. 16:1; T: 
Ash. 1:8; 6:5; Tob 6:7; Jub. 10:3, 13; 12:20; Luke 7:21; 


8:2; 11:26| | Matt 12:43; Acts 19:12-16. 
12 Cf. Ap. John 73:16—78:11. 
13  Glasson, Greek Influence, 57-61. 
14 Otto Waser, “Daimon,” PW 4:2010-12. 
15 On this name see Yadin, War, 233-34. 
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the demonic world that he presupposes throughout his 
work. In 5:1-2 he draws on 1 Enoch 6-11 (see Introduc- 
tion §6.2.3.2.2). In 7:20 he returns to the subject, and 
the origin and activity of the demons are a central part 
of his exposition in chaps. 10-12. Their fathers were the 
watchers (10:5). After the flood they began to lead the 
sons of Noah into sin (7:26-28; 10:1-2). Noah prays that 
they be imprisoned, but their chief, the prince (of the 
spirits) Mastemah,? reaches an agreement with God that 
one-tenth of their number be allowed to continue their 
activity (10:8-11). This activity is similar to that of the 
prediluvian giants—destruction and bloodshed (10:1-5; 
11:5) and the devouring of the fruits of the earth (11:11- 
13; cf. 1 Enoch 7:3). They cause sickness (Jub. 10:12) 
and lead humankind astray into all manner of sin (11:4). 
Different from the present text, in Jubilees their chief 
plays an especially prominent role, accusing the right- 
eous and attempting to obstruct God's purposes (chaps. 
17-18, 48).16 

m 11-12 These verses describe the activities of the evil 
spirits in prose, heaping up verbs rather than using the 
poetic parallelism that characterized the previous sec- 
tion. Verse 11 is a snarl of textual problems (see textual 
notes). For the first verb, an emendation to P997 (“shat- 
ter") would fit well with the verbs in the latter part of the 
sentence, but the emendation to "zn (“lead astray”) is 
equally possible. This activity is presumed in 19:1 and is 
a central part of the description of the spirits' activities 
in Jub. 7:27; 10:2, 7-13; 11:5; 12:20, which reflects this 
section. Thus an omission of the idea here would be 
strange.!" In causing desolation (&parifovra,; cf. also 
16:1), the spirits continue the prediluvian activity of the 
giants (cf. 12:5 and comm. on 12:4-5) and of the watch- 
ers and Asael (8:2; 10:7-8). The Eth. verb ’amäsana 
(“make desolate”) also occurs in Jub. 10:3, 5, 8; 11:5 of 


cited above, that the reconstructed verb referred to 

the evil spirits as wandering spirits. For this notion 

in early Christian texts related to the Enochic tradi- 
tion, see the texts of Minucius Felix, Lactantius, and 
Commodianus quoted above in the Introduction 


86.3.2.8, 16, 17. 


16 On these passages see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 


12-18. 


17 It is also possible, but less likely for the reasons 
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the evil spirits. The next three verbs convey the image of 
wrestling. This violent activity is reminiscent of the 
giants’ warlike activity (1 Enoch 7:4-5; 9:9). Here the 
object of their violence is the human race (v 12). The 
imagery is probably metaphorical, although, as Burkitt 
notes, it fits descriptions of demoniacal seizures.!? The 
last verb is also problematic. See n. e. Causing illnesses 
is an activity of the demons in Jub. 10:12-13. Cf. also 
Luke 7:21; 8:2; Acts 19:12-16, all of “evil spirits." Asa 
parallel to the paradox of the spirits' hunger, thirst, and 
fasting, Charles cites the example of the Jinns.!? Does 
the last verb oookómTovra imply that the evil spirits 
stumble (Aram. pe‘al) or that they strike and smite 
Caphel)? Either meaning is possible. Verse 12 may imply 
culpability on the part of the women (cf. 8:1 6°), for 
which they are now being punished. This is the one ref- 
erence in this section to the prediluvian situation. 

m 16:1 This defines the temporal extent of the evil spir- 
its' activity. They will continue their brutality, unabated 
and unpunished from the death of the giants until the 
day of judgment. The present age is defined as under 
the domination of the evil spirits, but this domination 
has its terminus. For the same idea, cf. 19:1. Equivalents 
to the multiple expression "slaughter and destruction" 
occur in 10:9, 12; 12:6; 14:6. “The great age" could be an 
expression for the seventy generations of 10:12, 
although 827 N32» could be a corruption of 897 SoD 
(“the evil age") due to the word “great” in the previous 
line. For *the great judgment," cf. 19:1; 22:4; 25:4; 100:4; 
103:8. For *the day of the great judgment," see the pas- 
sages cited at comm. on 10:4-6, n. 21. See also "the great 
day of judgment," 10:6; and *the great day," 54:6. For 
"the day of consummation," cf. 10:12, and 18:6, "the 
time of consummation." On the textual problem in the 
last line, see n. d. 

m 2-4 These verses pick up the introductory expression 
in 15:2, refer to the watchers' second sin, and conclude 
the oracle and the entire vision with the word of con- 
demnation for which we have waited throughout. In my 
comparison with 12:4—13:2 (see Introduction to chaps. 
12-16, § Literary Analysis), this section corresponds to 
the word against Asael in 13:1-2. Different from 12:4— 
13:2, where the word of condemnation occurs three 


18 Burkitt, Apocalypses, 22. 
19 Charles, Enoch, 37. 
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times in elaborated form (12:5, 6; 13:1), here it occurs 
only once in simple form. Verse 3 could be an addition, 
which would explain why there is no verb “say” in v 2; 
however, the general similarities to the whole of 12:4— 
13:2 speaks for the originality of this element. 

The revelation of “mysteries” is attributed to the 
watchers in 8:3 &* and 10:7 in the part of the speech 
that actually relates to Asael. He is clearly the primary 
revealer, and the present passage most closely parallels 
9:6 and 8:1-2. Thus we have another case of the assimi- 
lation of the two traditions. In these chapters Asael 
rather than Shemihazah is the chief, but the revelatory 
activity of Asael has been subsumed under that of the 
watchers, who taught the heavenly mystery to their 
wives. 


The structure of vv 2-3 parallels that of 15:2-3: 
15:2-3 16:2-3 
Say to watchers who sent you Say to watchers who sent you 
you should petition you were in heaven and no 
mystery... 
but a mystery . . . you learned, 
forsook heaven 
you made known to the women. 


and not men... 


you have lain with women 


In both cases the watchers are indicted for reversing 
what was appropriate (you should petition for men | not 
men for you; you were taught no mystery | you learned a 
mystery) and for having transgressed the proper bounds 
between heaven and earth with respect to their conduct 
with the women. Here they bring from heaven to earth a 
mystery that belonged in heaven. Moreover, in both 
cases, this transgression is the cause of evil on earth: the 
activities of the giants and their spirits | many evils. 
Thus the fundamental point of the two traditions in 
chaps. 6-11 is maintained. In v 3 four consecutive 
clauses spiral around the noun “mystery,” with the verbs 
attached to them telling in simple form the story of dis- 
obedience and resultant havoc: “not revealed, you 
learned, you made known, multiplied evils.” “Hardness 
of heart” defines their rejection of God’s commands. 
See comm. on 98:11. For the combination of this atti- 
tude with the word of judgment, “you will have no 
peace,” cf. 5:4. As in the word against Asael in 13:2, here 
this word of judgment is simple. For the other frequent 
occurrences in 1 Enoch, and for the prophetic back- 


ground of this term, see comm. on 5:4. This attestation 
of the negative form renders less likely Milik’s claim that 
we have here and elsewhere in 1 Enoch a reversal of the 
epistolary greeting.?? In all cases the expression occurs 
in or among forms that have a prophetic background: 
1-5, a salvation- judgment oracle (see comm. on chaps. 
1-5); here, a commissioning vision; chaps. 92-105, a 


20  Milik, Enoch, 34-35. 


14:24 — 16:4 


series of forms with prophetic analogies (see Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 92-105, § Literary Analysis 1.1.1-3). 
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17 


18:1 


10 


19:1 


18:12 


14 


19:3 


Enoch's Journey to the Northwest 


THE JOURNEY NARRATIVE BEGUN 


And they took ma (and) led (me) away? to a certain place in which those who were there 
were like a flaming fire; and whenever they wished, they appeared as men. 

And they led ma away to a dark? place and to a mountain whose summit? reached to 
heaven. 3/ And I saw the place of the luminaries and the treasuries of the stars? and of 
the thunders, and to the depths of the ether,” where the bow of fire and the arrows and 
their quivers (were) and the sword of fire* and all the lightnings. 

And they led me away to the living waters? and to the fire of the west, which provides? all 
the sunsets. 

And I came? to the river of fire, in which fire flows down like water and discharges into the 
great sea of the west.” 6/ I saw all? the great rivers. 

And! arrived at the great river and the great? darkness. 

And I departed (for) where no flesh? walks. | saw? the wintry winds* of darkness and the 
gushing of all the waters of the abyss. 8/ | saw? the mouth of all the rivers of the earth 
and the mouth of the abyss. 


A DIGRESSION: A SYNOPSIS OF WHAT ENOCH SAW 


| saw? the treasuries of all? the winds. | saw* how through them he ordered all created 
things. 

I saw the foundation of the earth and the cornerstone of the earth.? | saw^ the four winds 
bearing the earth and the firmament of heaven. 3/ And | saw how the winds stretch out 
the height of heaven.? They stand between earth and heaven; they are the pillars of 
heaven.’ 

| saw? the winds of heaven that turn and bring to (their) setting’ the disk of the sun and all 
the stars. 

| saw? the winds upon the earth bearing the clouds.’ 

| saw* the paths of the angels. 

| saw at? the ends of the earth the firmament of heaven above. 


THE JOURNEY NARRATIVE CONCLUDED 


| came? and saw a place? that was burning* night and day,’ where (there were) seven 
mountains of precious stones —three? lying to the east and three to the south. 7/ And of 
those to the east, «one? was» of colored stone, and one was of pearl, and one was of 
<jasper>.® And those to the south were of flame-colored stone. 8/ And the middle one of 
them reached? to heaven like the throne of God — of antimony; and the top of the throne 
was of lapis lazuli. 9/ And I saw a burning fire. 

And beyond these mountains? is a place, the edge of? the great earth; there the heavens® 
come to an end. 11/ And | saw a great chasm? among? pillars of heavenly fire. And | saw 
in it pillars of fire" descending; and they were immeasurable toward the depth and 
toward the height.? 

And Uriel said to me, "There stand the angels who mingled with the women. And their 
spirits — having assumed many forms —bring destruction on men and lead them astray to 
sacrifice to demons as to gods? until the day? of the great judgment, in which they will 
be judged with finality. 2/ And the wives of the transgressing angels? will become 
sirens."^ 

Beyond? this chasm | saw a place where there was neither firmament of heaven above, nor 
firmly founded earth beneath it. Neither ws there water upon it,” nor bird; but the place 
was desolate and fearful. 13/ There | saw seven stars like great burning mountains. 

To me, when I inquired about them,’ the angel said, "This place is the end of heaven and 
earth; this has become a prison for the stars and the hosts of heaven. 15/ The stars that 
are rolling over in the fire, these are they that transgressed the command of the Lord in 
the beginning of their rising,? for they did not come out in their appointed times. 16/ And 
he was angry with them and bound them until the time of the consummation of their 
sins —ten thousand years.”? 

I, Enoch, alone saw the visions, the extremities of all things. And no ona among humans 
has seen as I saw. 
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17-19 


la 


6a 


TE 


18:1 


3a 


4a 


G*: kal ropa Aofóvreg pe eig Teva Tómov dmiyyaryov. | 
€: om. second verb (wana?uni westa ?^ahadu makän). 
G°: fopadn | €: “gloomy” or “stormy” (za‘awelo = 
yvopwön; see Charles, Enoch, 38). 

6*: ob 1j epar] | €: “the peak of whose summit” 
(zakatama resu). 

and - - - - stars] om. € by hmt. in *6®. 

eic rà depoßadn) G*, a hapax legomenon according to 
LSJ | €: “to the ends, in its depth" (westa ?asnaf haba 
“emagälu], = eig Ta aKpa Ev TO Badeı avrov), perhaps 
corrupt for westa ’asnäfa *emaq (= eis Ta &kpa ám, “to 
the uttermost depths”; see Charles, Enoch, 38). 

and - - - - fire] om. 6’, 

+ "so-called" (zayeinäggar) €. 

napexov €? | €: “receives” (ye’ehhez = rapaóexópevov). 
"and I came" €, following first person sg. usage 
throughout | “And we came" &*. 

“of the west” &? | €: “(which is) toward the west" 
(/za]mangala “arab). 

Om. “all” 6 € gqu. Its inclusion is consonant with the 
many other occurrences of the word in this section. 
river and the great] om. € due to hmt. 

For “no flesh" (6°), € reads “all flesh,” through the 
omission of the negative particle. 

“And I saw” €. 

&vépovc € | “mountains” (?adbära) €. See comm. on 
17:7-8. 

“And I saw” €. 


“And I saw” €. 

Om. “all” € gmqtu 2080. 

“And I saw” €. 

6? and € appear to construe "the foundation of the 
earth” with the previous sentence and to make “the cor- 
nerstone of the earth” alone the object of “And I saw”: 
...KaL TOV ÜeuéAcov TG Tfjc. kai TOV ALOov ‘dor TÅG 
yevtac TAG yc; . . . wamaxaratatihà lamedr. ware'iku 
’ebna ma?zanta medr. The text as translated above clearly 
makes more sense. The confusion may be the result of 
the dropping of [öov and its replacement in the wrong 


place. 

"And I saw" €. 

And ----- heaven] om. €? by hmt. 
they - - - - heaven] om. &? by hmt. 
“And I saw” €. 


bring - - - setting] ya‘arrebu (= dUvovrac) € | duavev- 
ovrag (“nod, beckon”) &*. For other possibilities see 
Charles, Enoch, 40. 

“And I saw” € t?,6. 

bearing the clouds] € t,8 | &? € al.: “on (upon) a cloud 
(clouds) (év vepeAn; badammanāt/ diba dammanät). 
Coincidence of 6 and € a-t suggests that this reading 
is earlier; for a possible explanation of the use of “in,” 
see Knibb, Enoch, 2:104. 

"And I saw" € q.. 


d thepaths----- at] om. &? by hmt. (“saw-saw”), perhaps 
with “at” (westa €) dropped by a confusion of mapa and 
méparra. 

6a + “toward the south" (mangala ?azeb) €, a dittograph 
from the end of the verse. See comm. for the north- 
westerly orientation of these mountains. 

b  and-- place] om. € by hma. in *&* (kai -kotóp.evov). 

c kærópevov, zayenadded & € | “and it was burning” 
(wayenadded) € al. 

d “day and night" €. 

€ _ Om. 6’. The text requires it. 

7a For this insertion see Rademacher, Henoch, 46, note on 
line 16. 

b 6% dmó MÜov tradevt | €: ’em’ebna fawwes (ano Aldov 
idoews [or iadevrog], “of a healing stone”). For possi- 
ble emendations, see comm. 

8a  yegwadde € | “was” (nv) &*. 

10a ka<me>keıva TOV ópéav rovrov €^, emended by 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 49 | €: wazahallo westa kwellu (= 
m&vTGV; ellu T? = robrav) ?adbár (“and what was in [or 
‘upon’] all ['those' T? = 67] the mountains"), here as in 
18:12; 30:1, 3; 31:2, a corrupt rendering of 6*; see 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 48 n. 51 | + “and I saw here" €. 

b  mepas & | €: ma‘dotu (= nepav, “on the other side of"). 
So also Milik, Enoch, 200. 

© For samayät ("heavens" = &°), € t?,u?,8 read mayät 
(“waters”). 

lla + “of the earth” € t? 20802,6. 

b ba (= Ev) € | eic &. 

c Translation follows € with one exception | For “in it” 
(72 4OEn* 1 8:29; Milik, Enoch, 200), € reads “among 
them" (bawestetomu) | For “pillars of fire,” € mgtu,ß 
read "pillars of heaven of fire" ('atemaàda samay za’essät) 
| Due to hmt, &? om. “heavenly” and “And - - - - - fire." 

d “the height and toward the depth" €. 

19:1 

a asto gods] om. &? by hmt. 

b the day] om. 8° by hmt. 

2a  ràv TapaBavrar ayyéAov & | Eis corrupt | + “of 
heaven" t2,ß. 

b eig cetpyvac 6? | €: kama salamawiyät (= à eipn- 
voto). 

18:12 

a émékeuva €? | (diba (= èni) €. See n. 10a above. 

b . €: bala‘léhu (= Emi auto) | G: Uno avTG | (“beneath 
rie) (Gre, OHSS Tab: 

c “birds” €. 

14a 6: mepi Gv <Tuvdavouevo> uoc (muvdavouacov uoc 
txt.) | €: wakama manfasa zayesse”alani (“and as a spirit 
he asked me"); see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 51 n. 5. 

15a @*: + őr. TÓTOC EE TOU oU0pavoU kevóc EaTLV (“for the 
place outside heaven is empty"), a gloss on 18:12. 

16a &*: Evıavrav pvpiwv | €: ba’amata mektir (= &vıauro 


17-19 


pvoTnptov), corrupt; cf. 21:6. 
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Introduction 


This major division of 1 Enoch consists of three sec- 
tions. The first and third (17:1-8 and 18:6—19:2) narrate 
Enoch’s journey to the northwest extremity of the earth, 
where he views, beyond the mountain throne of God, 
the places of punishment for the rebel watchers and cer- 
tain transgressing stars. The second section (18:1-5) is a 
topical narrative, summarizing Enoch’s visions of the 
structure of the cosmos as this is ordered by the winds. 


Function 


In context these chapters provide spatial reinforcement 
for the temporally oriented divine oracles issued against 
the rebel watchers in chaps. 10 and 15-16. Enoch sees 
the places where the punishment previously announced 
for the future is to be executed. Space complements and 
reinforces time. This vision is the goal and climax of 
Enoch’s journey. While 17:1-8 provides some geographi- 


cal data, this is secondary to the author’s major purpose. 


He is tracing the route of his journey to the end of the 
earth, noting accepted landmarks. On the other hand, 
17:3 and 18:1-5 are brief summaries of the rich Enochic 
astronomical tradition, presuming the extensive jour- 
neys through the cosmos detailed in chaps. 72-77. 


Relationship to Chapters 14-16 


Chapters 14-16 and 17-19 parallel one another in their 
basic structure, content, and message. In both Enoch is 
taken (by winds and angels, respectively) on a journey to 
God's throne (in heaven and the far northwest, respec- 
tively). The purpose of both journeys is to inform the 
seer about the judgment of the watchers. Each narrative 
refers to two types of sin. Both mention the watchers' 
mating with women. Chapter 16 mentions the revelation 
of secrets; chap. 18 speaks of the transgression of the 
stars. Both narratives end abruptly with oracles of judg- 
ment, spoken by God and the interpreting angels, 
respectively. 

Several factors suggest that chaps. 17-19 were not 
created de novo to supplement chaps. 12-16, but that 


1  Soalso Newsom, “Development,” 322. 
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they are a duplicate version of a tradition about Enoch's 
journey to God's throne that was secondarily attached to 
chaps. 12-16.! (1) The journey begins abruptly with no 
introduction or identification of Enoch's escorts, who in 
context, but with some difficulty, must be identified as 
several of God's heavenly entourage mentioned in chaps. 
14-16. Perhaps an original introduction that no longer 
fits has been deleted. (2) The typical sequence of vision, 
question, and answer is presumed in 18:9b—19:2 but 
appears to have been compressed. (3) 18:1-5 interrupts 
the sequence of Enoch's journey. This may be a sec- 
ondary interpolation. (4) Similarly, 18:12-16 interrupts 
between Enoch's vision in 18:9b-11 and its interpreta- 
tion in 19:1-2. This could be a secondary interpolation, 
possibly to provide a counterpart to the two types of 
transgression in chaps. 14-16. (5) In context this journey 
leads Enoch from God's heavenly throne room to his 
earthly throne for the same purpose as his first journey. 
While there need not be a conflict in the idea of two 
thrones, the journey seems excessively duplicative as a 
supplement to the first. Moreover, if the author is creat- 
ing de novo on the basis of chaps. 14-16 a narrative of a 
journey from the heavenly throne room to the ends of 
the earth, one would not expect a route across the 
bounds of the earth. If he is thinking of a journey from 
the waters of Dan, it is again strange that there is no link 
between Enoch’s awakening from his vision and the 
appearance of his angelic escorts. While none of these 
factors is decisive in itself, taken together they constitute 
a series of literary problems that may well indicate later 
reuse of an earlier tradition, which was a kind of doublet 
of chaps. 14-16 and described Enoch’s journey from 
some point east across the earth to God’s mountain 
throne in the northwest. 


2  Grelot, "Géographie." 


Date 


The date of composition of these chapters is to be deter- 
mined by their relationship to chaps. 12-16 and chaps. 
20-36. In their present form and context, they are later 
than chaps. 12-16 and are presupposed by chaps. 20-36 
(see previous section and the introduction to chaps. 
20-36). This indicates a date early in the second half of 
the third century B.C.E. for the present form of this 
section. 


History of Religions Context 


This narrative of Enoch’s journey must be placed in its 
context in the ancient Mediterranean world. Three mod- 
els have been suggested as prototypes for the journey. 
Grelot has compared in detail the Enochic travel mater- 
ial and the mythic geography known among the Greeks 
and the Babylonians.” While he notes that there are sig- 
nificant and important parallels between 1 Enoch and 
the Greek sources, he finds more important similarities 
with the Gilgamesh Epic and the Babylonian world map. 
He concludes that both the Greeks and the Enochic tra- 
ditions drew their ideas from Mesopotamian traditions 
that were very likely transmitted through Phoenicia.” 
Grelot's conclusions are followed closely by Milik, who 
finds additional support for them in the Qumran Ara- 
maic fragments.* 

Grelot's and Milik's evidence and conclusions are per- 
suasive to various degrees. The waters of life in 17:4 and 
some other individual items may derive from Babylonian 
ideas (see comm. on 17:4). In other cases, however, the 
evidence is less persuasive. VanderKam has examined 
Milik's Aramaic evidence for a relationship between the 
worldview of 1 Enoch 77 and the Babylonian world map 
(see comm. on chap. 77) and has concluded that this evi- 
dence raises serious questions about the textual base on 
which Grelot's and Milik's case is built.? The comparison 
between the journeys of Gilgamesh and Enoch is also 
problematic. The respective journeys differ from one 
another both in the items they include and in the order 
in which parallel phenomena are presented. 


3 bid 54. 
4 Milik, Enoch, 15-18, 33-41, 291. 


17-19 


Gilgamesh ] Enoch 
dark mountain and 
scorpion men fiery beings 


garden of jewels 
darkness, mountain, and 
luminaries 
living waters, fire of west 
River of fire, 
great rivers 
Oceanus 
great darkness 
winds (or mountains) 
of darkness, 
mouth of the abyss 
jeweled mountains 
mountain of God 
places of punishment 


It is possible that 1 Enoch reflects some rough 
secondhand knowledge of the ideas in the Gilgamesh 
Epic. Nonetheless, some of the corresponding elements 
function in very different ways, and a number of them 
could have derived directly from the Bible. The dark 
mountain guarded by the scorpion men, which bars Gil- 
gamesh's approach to the garden of jewels, is on this 
side of the great sea, whereas the source of the waters, 
near Utnapishtim's island, is on the other side of that 
sea. In 1 Enoch the darkness and the great mountain are 
at a different place from the fiery beings. After that 
comes Oceanus and the great darkness, then more dark- 
ness and the abyss. After that is the bejeweled mountain 
range and then the mountain of God. These mountains 
appear to reflect Ezekiel 28 (which itself may or may not 
be dependent on Mesopotamian ideas). That the great 
waters rise at the foot of God's mountain throne is an 
idea documented in the Bible. Finally, the idea of the 
great rivers, among them Pyriphlegethon, is docu- 
mented in Greek sources and not in Babylonian lore, as 
Grelot admits (see comm. on 17:5). 

Although the possible influence of Ezekiel 28 on 
] Enoch 18:6-8 suggests some parallelism between 
Enoch's journey to God's mountain throne and Gil- 
gamesh's journey to Utnapishtim's paradise, the pur- 
poses of the two journeys are altogether different. 


the great sea 


source of the waters 


Utnapishtim's home 


5 James C. VanderKam, “1 Enoch 77, 3 and a Baby- 
lonian Map of the World," RevQ 42 (1983) 271-78. 
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Gilgamesh sets off in search of the secret of immortality. 


Enoch is escorted to God’s mountain throne in order to 
view the places of eternal punishment that lie beyond it. 
Newsom has proposed a second model, comparing 
the structure and function of chaps. 17-19 with a prac- 
tice of ancient Near Eastern diplomacy—that of showing 
off the wealth and strength of one’s kingdom to visiting 

courtiers.? Here Enoch is escorted through the trea- 
suries and armories of the heavenly king. While this 
model may account for some of the metaphors 
employed here, it scarely explains these chapters as a 
whole, especially their shape as a journey to the places 
of punishment.’ 

In this respect Glasson’s reference to the Greek 
Nekyia appears to offer the best available model for 
Enoch's journey.? The earliest extant example of such a 
journey to the underworld occurs in book 11 of the 
Odyssey. Odysseus’s journey to Hades serves a complex 
literary function in that book.? In any event, after he has 
arrived in Hades in search of an oracle and has visited 
with the many dignitaries, he views the punishment 
being meted out to Tityos, Tantalos, and Sisyphus 
(11.576-600). In other examples of the Nekyia, a similar 
vision of postmortem punishments is an essential com- 
ponent. In Plato's myth of Er, the fallen warrior visits 
the place of judgment and sees the punishment of the 
wicked. He is allowed this vision so that he can return to 
earth and tell what he saw (Resp. 10.614-21). Plato's 
description of Tartaros in Phaedo 113D-114C appears to 
presume a similar vision. Probably building on Plato, 
Plutarch describes how one recalcitrant sinner was given 
a tour of the underworld, in order that he might escape 
the terrible punishments that he viewed (Mor. 563-68). 

It is generally recognized that Plato's accounts of the 
underworld are based on (Orphic or Pythagorean) tradi- 
tion.!° Whether such tradition, in turn, goes back to ori- 
ental sources cannot be discussed here. However that 
may be, and whether or not the author of 1 Enoch 
17-19 read of such a journey in Greek or oriental dress, 


6 Newsom, "Development," 323-28. 


7 See also John J. Collins, “The Apocalyptic Tech- 
nique: Setting and Function in the Book of Watch- 11 


ers," CBQ 44 (1982) 104. 
8 Glasson, Greek Influence, 8-11. 


the closest model for Enoch's cosmic journey to the 
places of punishment is the Nekyia as we know it in 
Greek sources rather than Gilgamesh's journey.!! As 
noted above, the author's concern is to underscore the 
certainty of the sinners' judgment, and this is wholly 
consonant with the Greek Nekyia's report of post- 
mortem punishments. In keeping with this author's the- 
ological interests, Enoch's vision is not of damned 
humanity but of the places of punishment for the angels 
and the stars. 

As to the geography presumed in these chapters, it is 
best to suggest that our author knew a popular geogra- 
phy that was a composite of Mesopotamian and Greek 
ideas.!? 


Context in Third-Century Judaism 


These chapters of 1 Enoch are remarkable both for what 
they say and what they do not say. They are an epitome 
and a hint of much broader Jewish “scientific” and apoc- 
alyptic speculation. On the one hand, they tell us that 
there was such speculation. In the case of the astronomi- 
cal material, some of it has been preserved for us in 
other parts of 1 Enoch. This example suggests that there 
was other speculation about mythic geography and the 
like known to the Enochic authors. On the other hand, 
as indicated above, we have merely a hint; the author 
only alludes to such speculation to provide a kind of 
documentation for his own specific interests here, which 
are eschatological. See further Introduction §4.1.1-3. 

E 17:1-8 The first leg of Enoch’s journey carries him to 
the west (see vv 4, 5) and then to the northwest or 
north, where he arrives at the source of the waters of the 
earth (v 8), perhaps at the foot of the mountain throne 
of God, where his journey will be picked up in 18:6. This 
section is notable for the mysterious and mythic charac- 
ter of its geography: the unnamed “place” inhabited by 
mysterious unnamed beings of fire (v 1); the great 
mountain from which he can view the sources of the 


10 William K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion 

(London: Methuen, 1935) 238-44. 

Pace Grelot, "Géographie," 54. 

12 See Glasson, Greek Influence, 11; Hengel, Judaism 
and Hellenism, 1:197-98. 


9 For details see Erwin Rohde, Psyche (New York: Har- 


court, Brace, 1925) 32-35. 
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luminaries and lightnings (vv 2-3); the great waters of 
ancient mythology, connected with the underworld and 
mentioned in cosmological and cosmogonic specula- 
tions (vv 4-8). Thus his movement is away from the world 
inhabited by humans!’ and progressively into a realm 
characterized by great, fearful, and primordial specta- 
cles. The preoccupation with water and waters is under- 
standable in a Palestinian document, and within that 
context the narrative moves back (and the journey pro- 
ceeds) toward the source of all things—the primordial, 
chaotic abyss. 

m 1 Enoch’s escorts are presupposed and not named, 
though we learn from 18:14 and 19:1 that they are 
angels, among them Uriel. On the idea of the accompa- 
nying, interpreting angel, see Excursus: Interpreting 
Angels in Apocalyptic Literature. In the present context, 
the abrupt beginning either assumes that the accompa- 
nying angels are among those mentioned in 14:22-25 or 
it reflects an accidental omission in the text. If the for- 
mer is the case, we very possibly have an edited form of 
a tradition that originally began with an angelophany. 
See above, 8 Relationship to Chapters 14-16. 

The description is consistently vague: “a certain 
place" inhabited by beings that are described by appear- 
ance rather than name. Either the objects of this 
description were well known to the readers and did not 
need to be named, or the author was being purposefully 
evasive and mysterious. In either case, we cannot be cer- 
tain to what he is referring. Hoffmann suggests that 
they are angels? (and moves chap. 20 back between 
chaps. 16 and 17 as an introduction to this section; see 
comm. on chap. 20); but while angels may be described 
as and appear as human beings (an important part of 
Hoffmann's argument) and can be connected with fire 
(Ps 104:4), the description here is too evasive in a con- 


13 Cf. also comm. on 77:3. 
14 Dillmann, Henoch, 115. 
15  Henoch, 1:222-24. 


16 Dillmann, Henoch, 115. But cf. Gen. Rab. 21:9, which 


may know this idea. 


17 Onthe seraphim as fiery beings, see Otto Kaiser, 23 
Isaiah 1-12 (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972) 


76. 
18 Grelot, "Géographie," 38. 
19 Ibid., 57. 


text of frequent, matter-of-fact references to angels.'® 
The author is perhaps thinking of seraphim.!” Grelot 
suggests that they are cherubim, whom Enoch meets 
now on his way to paradise.!? This is possible, although 
different from 24:5—25:6, 18:6-8 makes no mention of 
the tree of life. Even less certain is his suggestion that 
they may be an “echo” of the scorpion men who guard 
Mount Maßu in the Gilgamesh Epic.!? The gloomy 
mountains (if that is the correct reading) in v 7, which 
Grelot compares to Mount Mašu, are located at a differ- 
ent place. See comm. on vv 7-8. 

m 2-3 This station in Enoch’s journey is of broader cos- 
mological significance. He sees beyond earth's surface 
up into the sources of the celestial luminescent phenom- 
ena. The mountain's towering height and the darkness 
that surrounds it make it a suitable vantage point for 
viewing these places in the heavens.?? For the "store- 
houses" of the sun and moon (i.e., the luminaries), see 
41:5. Judging from the cosmology in 72:3; 75:6-8; 

32:2-3; 36:3, the storehouses of the stars—and of the 
luminaries—must be located somewhere beyond the 
meeting point of the ends of the earth and the celestial 
vault, where the portals are located through which the 
luminaries and stars rise. Storehouses (Önoauvpot, lit. 
“treasuries”) is a common designation for the places of 
origin or storage of celestial phenomena.?! On the thun- 
ders, cf. 41:3; 59; 60:13-15. "The depths of the ether" 
(aepoBadn), if it is textually correct (see n. b), does not 
imply that Enoch is so high that he is looking down,” 
but refers to the upward depths of the heavens.” For the 
lightnings as fiery arrows shot from God’s bow, see Ps 
7:13-14 (12-13); 18:15 (14); 77:18-19 (17-18); cf. also Hab 
3:9; Lam 2:4; 3:12-13; Deut 32:41-42. The fiery sword, 
here textually uncertain (see n. c), is also mentioned in 
Ps 7:13 (12) and Deut 32:41. The translation of ai Onkau 


Phaedo 109B-110B. 

21 Deut 28:12; Job 38:22; Ps 135(134):7; Sir 43:14; and 
in 1 Enoch (mazgab = Üoovpóc, 97:9), cf. 41:4, 5; 
60:12, 15, 19-21. 

22 Pace Hoffmann, Henoch, 1:225. 

For this meaning of Bavoc and Baduc, see LS], s.v. 

See esp. Euripides Medea 1297, aidépoc Badoc. 


20 Less likely, the mountain is itself the repository of 
the luminaries, pace Milik, Enoch, 38. Cf. Plato, 
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as “quivers” is uncertain. One would expect pyaperpa.?* 
Ünkn can mean “bow case,"?? and perhaps the plural 
here means "receptacles," that is, both quiver and bow 
case. 

m 4 Living waters (böarwv fGvToV) is a common biblical 
expression for flowing water (D"ri 0%). In the context 
of the references to the great rivers (v 6), this seems an 
unlikely interpretation here, unless we see in v 4 and vv 
5-6 an a-b-b'-a' structure: (all) the living waters. the fire 
of the west| | the river of fire, the various rivers (i.e., 
bodies of living water). Alternatively, water is sometimes 
a metaphor for life or is mentioned in connection with 
its life-giving characteristics? Precisely what life-giving 
body of water the author might have in mind is not 
clear. Babylonian mythology speaks of the water of life. 
Ishtar must be sprinkled with it before she can return 
from the underworld.?? Because Adapa does not drink 
it, he cannot obtain immortality.?? Such a background 
may be presumed here.” It would fit well with other ele- 
ments connecting Enoch's journey with voyages to the 
underworld.*! In the present form of the text, however, 
we would have only an allusion and not a functioning 
element. 

The verb in v 4b is textually doubtful (see n. b). 
According to 6 (“provides”) the fire of the west reflects 
on the sky (and the sun) at the time of sunset. A similar 
idea is found in b. B. Bat. 84a. The sun’s rosy hue at 
dawn and sunset reflects the roses of Eden and the fire 
of Gehenna, through whose gates it passes.?? The read- 
ing of € (*receives") may indicate that the sun sinks into 
a fire that renews it for its next rising.?? It is doubtful 


24 See also Dillmann, Lexicon, 1182, s.v. megwenepa. 

25 Thomas Gaisford, Etymologicon Magnum (1848; repr. 
Amsterdam: Adolf Hakkert, 1967) 333,41. 

26 Cf. Gen 26:19; Lev 14:5-6, 50-51; 15:13; Num 19:17; 
Cant 4:15; Zech 14:8. 

27 Leonhard Goppelt, “dap,” TDNT 8 (1972) 321-22, 
325-27. 

28 ANET, 108 line 34. 

29  Ibid., 102 (B:62ff.). 

30 Martin, Hénoch, 47; Charles, Enoch, 38-39; Grelot, 
"Géographie," 39. 

31 See Introduction to chaps. 17-19, § History of Reli- 
gions Context. 

32 Ludwig Blau, “Gehenna,” JE 5:582. Charles (Enoch, 


39) wrongly introduces the question as to where the 
author of chap. 26-27 placed Gehenna. In any case, 
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34 


35 


36 


whether this fire is to be equated with the fire men- 
tioned in chap. 23 (see comm. on 23:4). 


Excursus: Babylonian and Early Greek 
Cosmographies 


According to a Babylonian map to be dated ca. 600 
B.C.E.,"^ the inhabited world was a disk surrounded by 
"the Bitter River," beyond which lay seven or eight 
triangular-shaped regions (only three can be clearly 
discerned in the fragmented tablet). The inhabited 
world depicted on this map is confined to the area 
around Babylon, delimited in the north by the moun- 
tains in which the Euphrates (not depicted) has its 
source and in the south by the Persian Gulf, the other 
body of water depicted. The triangular region due 
north is “where the sun does not appear.” 

Another early evidence of Babylonian cosmogra- 
phy is the Gilgamesh Epic. Gilgamesh sets out to 
find his ancestor, Utnapishtim, so that he too may 
have the immortality granted his forebear. His jour- 
ney to "Utnapishtim the far-away" leads him first to 
the twin peaks of Mount Mau, which appear to lie on 
a north-south axis, allowing the sun to rise and set 
between them. The peaks of these mountains "[reach 
to] the vault of heaven," and their "breasts reach to 
the nether world below" (9 2:1-5). The path through 
these mountains, until now untrod by humans (9 3:7- 
9), is deep darkness (9 3:10—5:41). Gilgamesh 
emerges, with the north wind to his face (9 5:38), into 
the bright garden of jewels (9 5:45-50). Thereafter he 
must cross a great and dangerous sea to arrive at the 
paradisiacal home of Utnapishtim (Assyrian version 
1-4), who dwells with the gods (11:7) at the mouth of 
the rivers (11:195). 

Common to the early Greeks was the idea that the 
inhabited world was surrounded by the great river 


the location of Gehenna does not invalidate the 
similarity of the illustration. 

Hoffmann, Henoch, 1:225; Dillmann, Henoch, 116. 
Cf. 72:4. 

For bibliography see Milik, Enoch, 15 n. 2. For a dis- 
cussion see ibid., 15, 17-18; Grelot, “Geographie,” 
64-66. For a reproduction see VanderKam, 

*] Enoch 77, 3,” 273. 

On the problem of the numbering, see VanderKam, 
*] Enoch 77, 3,” 272 n. 5. 

See Grelot, “Géographie,” 54-64. 
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Oceanus,? the counterpart of the Babylonian “Bitter 
River.” The Isles of the Blessed or Elysian Fields, 
located by, in, or beyond the river Oceanus, are the 
dwelling place of certain heroes, persons favored by 
the gods, who are translated there without experienc- 
ing death.** Here the paradisiacal home of Utnapish- 
tim comes to mind. Of particular interest is the Greek 
mythical geography that is connected with the realm 
of the dead. 

According to Homer (Od. 10.503-15; 11.12-22), 
Odysseus leaves the island of Circe and sails to the 
river Oceanus to the dark land of the Cimmerians, 
where the sun never shines. Hades is located on the 
far side of Oceanus. There three rivers converge: 
Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, a branch of the Styx, 
flow into Acheron. The precise geographical relation- 
ship of the land of the Cimmerians and the dark 
house of Hades is not explicated, nor is it even clear 
in what direction Odysseus sails to arrive at either.?? 

The idea of four great rivers recurs in Plato's 
Phaedo. 'The earth is actually honeycombed with many 
rivers, which rise to the surface and then plunge 
beneath it—originating from and returning to the 
great chasm of Tartarus (111C-112E). Named among 
these are the four: Oceanus, Acheron, Pyriphlege- 
thon, and the Stygian (112E-113C). While Plato's 
description is somewhat confusing, he appears to be 
speaking of four concentric circles.? Oceanus is the 
outermost. Arising opposite it and flowing in a con- 
trary direction is Acheron, which forms the subter- 
ranean Acherusian Lake. Pyriphlegethon, a boiling 
torrent of mud and water and fire, flows beneath the 
surface and makes its own lake, larger than the 
Mediterranean Sea. Rising opposite it and flowing in 
a contrary direction is the blue-hued Stygian River. 
For Plato, Tartarus and these rivers and lakes are the 
places where the wicked and not-so-wicked must suf- 
fer for their deeds in various ways and for various 
periods of time (113D-114C). Thus for Plato these 


37 On early Greek geography in general, see J. Oliver 41 


rivers, especially the Pyriphlegethon, are closely con- 
nected with the underworld and with postmortem 
punishment. 


Bi 5-6 The reference to the “fire of the west" in the pre- 
vious verse leads here to reference to the river of fire. 

] Enoch 14:19 and Dan 7:10 come to mind. In context, 
however, Enoch has just left the heavenly throne room 
and has not yet approached the mountain throne of God 
(18:6ff.). These verses are best understood in light of the 
Greek idea of the four great rivers (see Excursus 
above).*! The river of fire is Pyriphlegethon, often men- 
tioned in Greek literature in connection with the under- 
world and journeys to it.*? A graphic description of this 
torrent in connection with the abyss (see vv 7-8), the 
realm of death, Belial, and eternal punishment occurs in 
1QH 11(3):28-36. Cf. also the lake of fire in Rev 19:20; 
20:14-15.* The great sea of the west is not Oceanus but 
the Mediterranean.^* The great rivers are the four, and 
the great river, Oceanus. Thus Enoch has arrived at 
earth's outer limits. Cf. Testament of Abraham 8 B, where 
Michael and Abraham arrive at the river Oceanus and 
the two gates leading to life and destruction. In the con- 
text of reference to the great rivers, the great darkness is 
perhaps best understood as Hades. 

B 7-8 Having arrived at the river Oceanus, the western 
limits of the earth, Enoch turns northward, where his 
journey will culminate beyond the mountain throne of 
God in the far northwest (see comm. on 18:6-7). It may 
be to this sacred territory of the throne, or to the place 
of punishment beyond, that he refers as the place 
^where no flesh walks" (cf. 14:21). Or perhaps he means 


Dillmann, Henoch, 116; Martin, Hénoch, 47: Charles, 


Thomson, History of Ancient Geography (Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press, 1948) 44-122; and, in 
more detail, Edward H. Bunbury, A History of 
Ancient Geography among the Greeks and Romans (2d 


ed.; 2 vols.; repr. New York: Dover, 1959) 2:31-155. 


On the river Oceanus, see ibid., 33, 75-76, 86-87, 


Enoch, 39. Grelot ("Géographie," 39) admits the 
parallel, but argues that since the Greek derived 
their ideas from an oriental prototype, our author 
did so here too. But he cites no Near Eastern text 
that speaks of the great rivers of the west, nor of a 
river of fire. 


144-45. 49 S. Eitrem, “Phlegethon, Pyriphlegethon,” PW 20.1 
38 Rohde, Psyche, 55-87; Otto Waser, "Elysion," PW 5 (1941) 258-60. 

(1905) 2470-75. 49 Cf. Plato Phaedo 113A. 
39 Bunbury, Geography, 2:58-59. 44 For the biblical usage of this term for the Mediter- 
40  Forthe explanation that follows, see R. D. Archer- ranean, see William L. Reed, “Great Sea,” IDB 


Hind, The Phaedo of Plato (London: Macmillan, 
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the place where no humans live (because of the cold).*5 
That Enoch is approaching the northwest is indicated by 
his reference to the wintry winds (or mountains) of dark- 
ness. While one might think of the far north as the place 
of great darkness,*° according to 1 Enoch 76:11-12, the 
cold, snow, and frost are borne on winds originating in 
the north-northwest and west-northwest. 

Reference to the abyss and its waters suggests that 
Enoch is following the river Oceanus to its source, the 
subterranean 017n,*” the primordial chaotic waters from 
which God created all things (Gen 1:2-3). Like the peo- 
ples of the ancient Near East, Plato also believed that the 
rivers of the earth issued from the waters of a great sub- 
terranean chasm, Tartarus. Different from them, he did 
not think of a single point of effluence (see comm. on 
vv 5-6). Closely paralleling the present passage is the 
idea in Babylonian, Canaanite, and Israelite religious 
writings that God dwells on a mountain, from the foot of 
which issue great rivers of water.*? This parallel may 
argue for the close connection between 17:7-8 and 
18:6-8, which describe the mountain range in the midst 
of which is God's mountain throne. Although that 
mountain and its waters are often thought to be in the 
north,? here they have been transferred to the north- 
west, where the author believes God's throne to be 
located. This complex of ideas may indicate that the 
reading of €, “mountains,” is preferrable to “winds” (6°); 
however, the imagery of 18:6-8 suggests a brilliantly lit 
rather than a gloomy mountain range. "Mouth" is used 
in two senses in v 8. The mouth of the abyss spews forth 
the great subterranean waters, which in turn are swal- 
lowed up by the mouths (points of origin) of the many 
rivers. Presumably Oceanus does not feed all the rivers; 
they, together with Oceanus, derive their waters from 
the mouth of mmn.” 


45 Suggested to me by John Strugnell (private conver- 


sation, June 2000). 


46 Cf. the language of the Babylonian map (see Excur- 
sus above) and the Greek legend of the Hyperbore- 51 


ans (see Grelot, "Géographie," 51). 


47 Inthe LXX, dj?ocog translates trn almost uni- 
formly. For other uses see Káthe Schneider, 
"Abyssos," RAC 1 (1950) 60-61. See also 1 Enoch 


257. 


E 18:1-5 The account of Enoch's linear progression 
toward the northwest is here interrupted by a section 
more topical in nature—a summary statement that Enoch 
saw all the winds and related phenomena. Missing are 
the verbs of motion and progression that typified 17:1-8. 
We are told only that Enoch saw these phenomena. 
While it is surely presumed that he did visit various 
places in the cosmos, the language of the section does 
not indicate that he interrupted his journey to the north- 
west to make a circuitous visit.’! Why these verses are 
inserted here is not certain. That they represent a tradi- 
tion of a circuitous visit is evident from chap. 76 and 
from 34:1—36:3, which summarizes it. They may have 
been inserted here by catchword—if “winds” is the cor- 
rect reading in 17:7. Alternatively, that reading may be a 
secondary correction in light of this section. 

In this division of the book, the author is asserting 
that Enoch has seen the major constitutive elements of 
the universe and their places of origin: the luminaries 
(17:3), the great waters (17:7-8), the winds and the foun- 
dations of the earth (18:1-5). The winds are here viewed 
as an essential part of the order of the universe. 

m 1 Different from chaps. 33-36 and 76, Enoch sees 
here not the portals through which the winds blow but 
their storehouses. Cf. 60:12.?? Verse 1b stresses the fun- 
damental importance of the winds, a theme continued 
in vv 2-5a. 

W 2-3 The cosmos is depicted as a building. The earth 
rests on a foundation with a cornerstone. The firma- 
ment is set on the ends of the earth (cf. v 10), and its 
height is supported by the winds, which function as pil- 
lars. The *foundations of the earth" are part of the well- 
known trappings of biblical cosmology (Pss 18:16 [15]; 
82:5; Prov 8:29; Isa 24:18; 40:21; Jer 31:37; Mic 6:2, 


printed in Leo Bagrow, A History of Cartography (rev. 

and enl. by R. A. Skelton; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1964) plate LI. 

Pace Milik, Enoch, 39, who takes no note of how the 

language of these verses differs both from the pre- 

ceding and from chaps. 33-36. 

52 On the term “storehouses,” see comm. on 17:2-3. 
For the storehouses of the winds, see Job 37:9; Ps 
13527; Jem 0:13352:16. 


48 Clifford, Cosmic Mountain, 49-51, 100-103, 158-60. 


49 Ibid., 49-50. 


50 For a late occurrence of such an idea, see the map 
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778 "om | 220) and are perhaps to be identified with 
the “pillars of the earth” (1 Sam 2:8; Job 9:6; Ps 75:4[3]). 
Jeremiah 31:37 denies the possibility of exploring the 
foundations of the earth. On the cornerstone of the 
earth, cf. Job 38:6. All texts in this section state that the 
winds bear the whole cosmos—earth and heaven, suggest- 
ing that not only the pillars of heaven (cf. Job 26:11), but 
also the foundation and cornerstone of the earth are 
winds.5* Dillmann suggests that the author is trying to 
explain the riddle of Job 26:7:5* “He stretches out the 
north over the void, and hangs the earth upon nothing" 
(RSV) (n72275» ym non mnn» ves ne). The author 
thinks of the firmament less as a solid canopy” than as a 
flexible surface sustained by the wind. For the whole 
context, cf. Ps 104:2-5, where cosmic imagery fluctuates 
between tent and house. In the Hebrew text of Exod 
14:19, the noun IVW (“pillar”) governs its cognate verb 
ray (“stand”). The association of the two words here 
doubtless reflects traditional usage and not wordplay. 
While &Ty2» (“pillar”) is attested in Aramaic, the verb 
Tay is not (cf. TN! Exod 14:19, which replaces it with 
C). For the same word association, however, cf. 18:11; 
uod. 

m 4 Given the focus on both sun and moon in chaps. 
72-74 and the infrequent references to the stars in 
these chapters, it is noteworthy that this chapter speaks 
of sun and stars, but not of moon. That the chariots of 
the sun and moon are driven by the winds is stated in 
72:5a and 73:2. On the analogy of the sun and a wheel, 
cf. 14:18. 

B 5 In v 5a the author turns from the winds that sup- 
port the heaven to the winds nearer the earth. Different 
from Job 36:29 and 37:16, he has insight into the means 
of their motion.” For the connection between angels 
and winds, cf. Ps 104:4. In the context of v 5a, the paths 
of the angels may be their means of conveyance from 
heaven to earth." Cf. Gen 28:12. Verse 5c refers to 
those points at the ends of the earth on which the celes- 
tial vault rests. Cf. 33:2. Just as the reference to the 


53 For possible textual emendations, see Charles, 


Enoch, 39-40. 
54 Dillmann, Henoch, 117. 


55 Theodore H. Gaster, “Firmament,” IDB 2:270. 


56 Dillmann, Henoch, 117. 
57 Ibid. 
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winds in v 1 may link with 17:7, mention here of the 
ends of the earth forms a transition to the description 
of the termination of Enoch’s journey in the verses that 
follow. 

B 18:6—19:3 With a final verb of motion (v 6), Enoch 
picks up the thread of his journey narrative dropped at 
17:8 and describes his arrival at the destination and cli- 
max of his journey. At the end of the earth in the far 
northwest, beyond the river Oceanus, he views: the 
mountain throne of God (18:6-8), and, more important, 
the places of punishment for the rebel angels (18:9-11 * 
19:1-2) and the erring stars (18:12-16), which lie beyond 
the mountain. The importance of this section is evident 
from its length. The description of Enoch's vision at the 
end of the earth is twice as long as the narrative of his 
journey to that place (18:6—19:2 | | 17:1—18:5). The first 
section is a straightforward description and explanation 
of the great mountain range. But the descriptions of the 
places of punishment are set in vision form. Enoch sees; 
he inquires (explicit in 18:14); the interpreting angel 
explains the vision. Doublets of these three sections 
occur in chaps. 21, 23, 24-25. 

E 6-9a The mountain range here described forms a 
right angle. Its apex, to the northwest, is the throne of 
God, and its two sides, comprising three mountains 
each, lie on west-east and north-south axes. The arrange- 
ment indicates a location in the northwest.?? The trian- 
gular shape of the whole is reminiscent of the triangular 
areas that lie beyond the "Bitter River" in the Babylo- 
nian map (see Excursus: Babylonian and Early Greek 
Cosmographies).’’ The author of 77:4 also refers to 
seven very high mountains somewhere in the earth's 
outer limits. According to chaps. 24-25 and 32, there are 
two ranges of seven mountains each, related to the two 
paradises in the northwest and the northeast. 

The idea that God dwells on a mountain has a long 
and rich history in the ancient Near East.° The descrip- 
tion of God's throne is reminiscent of Exod 24:9-10, but 
the closest biblical parallel to the present passage is Ezek 


Enoch, 39; against Dillmann, Henoch, 117; and Mar- 
tin, Hénoch, 50, who cite Jub. 8:22. 

59 Grelot, "Géographie," 40, 64-65; Milik, Enoch, 17, 
18, 40. 

60 Charles, Enoch, 41. 


58 Charles, Enoch, 40; Grelot, “Geographie,” 40; Milik, 
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28:13-19. As that text now stands, Eden, the garden of 
God (cf. 1 Enoch 24-25) is identified with “the moun- 
tain of God” (Ezek 28:13-14).9! It is replete with precious 
stones of many kinds. In the context of Ezek 28:2 and Isa 
14:13-14,9? the rebellion of the prince of Tyre (Ezek 
28:16-18) appears to have involved an attempt to seize 
God's throne, thought to be on the mountain. The tex- 
tual juxtaposition of God's throne (or mountain) and 
the pit of destruction in Ezek 28:16-17 (cf. 28:8 and Isa 
14:12-19) may have suggested the geographical juxtaposi- 
tion of the mountain throne of God and the pits of pun- 
ishment in the present text. The fire that engulfs this 
mountain range in 1 Enoch is probably the fire of the 
divine presence (see comm. on 14:21-23). Since the 
tallest mouritain is God's throne, the other six moun- 
tains may represent the thrones of the chiefs of God's 
heavenly entourage.5? 

The author's gemmology is, in part, obscure.* “Col- 
ored stone" could denote a variety of gems. The name of 
the third gem has been corrupted in textual transmis- 
sion.© The € (= idgews) may derive from a corruption 
ofiaomıdog (“jasper”), which is mentioned in Ezek 28:13 
(maw, aorin). The &* (Tadev) may be corrupt for 
LavOLvov (“violet”) or vakivdov (“blue”), probably a des- 
ignation for sapphire.® The flame-colored stones (@70 
Aidov muppod) of the mountains to the south probably 
correspond to the “stones of fire" (UNIIR, ALOov 
mupivav) in Ezek 28:14, 16 (hence the plurality here) 
rather than to some red gem. 

The mountain throne of God is of antimony (* 
povka = Aram. N25 € pek). While Heb. PB designates 
stibium, an ore of antimony used to darken the eye lashes 
(see comm. on 8:1-2), the metal itself is bright and silvery 
white.9" Verse 8 seems to say that the top of the whole 

throne is of lapis lazuli (ca Toeípov = V59). Whether the 


61 Clifford, Cosmic Mountain, passim. 
62  Ibid., 172. 


63 On the connections between these two texts, see 68 
ibid., 160-73. See also Hanson, "Rebellion," 


207-10. 


64 See Charles, Enoch, 41, on "the seven planet gods.” 
Cf. also Dan 7:9; 1 Enoch 108:12; and Rev 20:4. 
65 On the difficulties in ancient gemmologies, see 


Forbes, Studies, 7:232-33. 


author is thinking of Ezek 1:26, where a throne of lapis 
lazuli is set over a crystalline pavement, or of Exod 24:9- 
10, where lapis lazuli forms the pavement for the 
throne,® he suggests a great glistening pedestal (cf. Ezek 
1:4-25), which supports the throne on which God is 
seated, high and far removed from the earth. By analogy 
with Ezek 1:27, the fire mentioned in v 9a would be the 
fire of the divine presence rather than an initial refer- 
ence to the fire of torment in the next section. 

Although the throne of God is an awesome spectacle, 
our attention is drawn to the places of punishment that 
lie beyond it. Two factors indicate that the emphasis lies 
here. The author does not linger over a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the throne. His explanation of the sight is brief 
in comparison to the angelic interpretations of the 
places of punishment, both of which describe sin and 
punishment. 

B 10-11 On the juxtaposition of God's throne and the 
pits of punishment, see comm. on vv 6-9. The first place 
of punishment is for the fallen angels, as 19:1-2 tells us. 
It is located beyond the point at which the vault of 
heaven rests on the edge of earth’s disk (cf. 33:2). 
Although the text appears to describe the pillars of fire 
as immeasurable, both upward and downward, the par- 
allel text in 21:7 may indicate that originally this was a 
description of the size of this yawning gulf. Nonetheless, 
here the immeasurable depth of the pillars indicates a 
“bottomless” pit. Perhaps more than anywhere else in 
these chapters, this passage contains a complex of note- 
worthy verbal parallels with Hesiod, which may well indi- 
cate direct or indirect contact with the Greek tradition. 
Tartarus, the prison of the Titans, is located at “the ends 
of the huge earth" (meAgpng éoxara yaing). It is “a 
great gulf” (xaop.a pé ), so deep that a falling bronze 
anvil would take ten days to hit bottom (the same dis- 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962) 266 n. 
a. 
Harry Miller Callaway, “Antimony,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1961) 2:67; Forbes, Studies, 9:161. Pliny 
(Natural History 33.33 §101) describes its white, 
shiny color, indicating that it is sometimes called 
"alabastrum." But the translation of 71) as alabaster 
(i.e., marble) here seems unfounded; pace Charles, 
Enoch, 41; Martin, Hénoch, 50. 


66 For the following possibilities see Charles, Enoch, 


41. 


67 D.E. Eichholz, ed., Pliny: Natural History (LCL; 
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tance as from heaven to earth), and a man would take a 
year to reach its floor. Nearby Atlas upholds the heavens 
(Theog. 713-48). 

The descending pillars of fire could be the fire of 
God's punishment. Cf. Gen 19:24; Ps 11:6; Ezek 38:22.°° 
Analogy with vv 13 and 15 suggests, however, that the 
pillars are themselves the angels, an interpretation borne 
out by 19:1. On the great size of the watchers, see 
comm. on 7:2.7° 
E 19:1-2 As Dillmann notes,’! these verses read most nat- 
urally as an interpretation of 18:11. Otherwise we would 
have 18:9b-11 with no explanation and 18:12-13 with two 
explanations. Since 4QEn‘ 1 8:27-30 (Milik, Enoch, 200) 
almost certainly indicates that 18:12 followed immedi- 
ately after 18:11 in that Aramaic text, we must use 
utmost caution in transposing the verses. The following 
factors support the hypothesis of displacement. (1) 19:1- 
2 is in fact an interpretation of 18:9b-11. (2) That 18:9b- 
11 should be followed by no explanation, but by a 
second vision, which is in turn followed by two explana- 
tions, the second of which relates to the first vision, is an 
odd and unparalleled arrangement (Vis*+Vis? | 
Expl®+Expl?). (3) This rearrangement is reflected in 
chap. 21, where the two places of punishment are 
described (in reverse order; see comm. on chap. 21) with 
the appropriate explanation attached to each descrip- 
tion (VisP*Expl? | Vis*+Expl*). The displacement may 
indicate that 18:12-16 was a secondary addition.” See 
comm. below. 

Here we learn for the first time that Enoch's guides 
on this journey are angels. On the role of the interpret- 
ing angel, see comm. on 20:1. The traditional associa- 
tion of the noun “column” and the verb “stand” (cf. 
comm. on 18:2-3) suggests that the pillars in 18:10 are 
the suffering watchers, said to be “standing” (19:1) in 
the chasm. While the Aramaic imperfect behind the 6* 


69 For the identification of campeELpoG, see 


Theophrastus De Lapidibus §37, and the discussion 
by Earle R. Caley and John F. C. Richards, ed., 

Theophrastus: On Stones (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956) 136-37. On Exodus 24 see Bre- 


vard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus (OTL; 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974) 506-7. 


"0 Dillmann, Henoch, 118; Charles, Enoch, 42. 


71 Dillmann, Henoch, 118. 


oTHoovTat could be construed as future, “shall stand,” 
this need not prove that they are not already standing 
there. See comm. on 21:9. Here, as in the earlier chap- 
ters, the stress is on the sin of the angels' intercourse 
rather than on their revelation of secrets. For the verb 
uiyvvp (“mingle”), cf. 10:11. 

Verse 1 agrees with chaps. 12-16, against chaps. 6-11, 
in teaching that the primordial punishment of the 
watchers did not end their evil influence in the world 
(see comm. on 14:24—16:4). Since the angels are them- 
selves imprisoned, "their spirits" should be interpreted 
as functionally equivalent if not identical with "the evil 
spirits" that went forth from the bodies of the dead 
giants, according to 15:8-12. The formulation here 
(*bring destruction . . . until the day of the great judg- 
ment") is close to that in 15:11—16:1. The description in 
this latter passage is developed in Jubilees (see comm. on 
15:7b-12), and Jubilees’ reference to “leading astray” and 
especially to the seduction to idolatry may be drawn 
from the present passage (Jub. 11:4-5). For the charge 
that idolatry involves demon worship, cf. Ps 106:36-38 
and Deut 32:17, followed by 1 Bar 4:7; cf. also 1 Cor 
10:20. Demons here are not evil spirits that lead human- 
ity astray (see comm. on 15:7b-10), but the spirit powers 
known as the gods of the nations." Idolatry is men- 
tioned again in 1 Enoch 99:7, with the book's only other 
mention of "demons." The present passage is employed 
by Justin Martyr (2 Apology 5) and Tertullian (De idolatria 
4) in their arguments that idolatry is a perversion of the 
Creator's purpose. See Introduction §6.3.2.5, 9. In what 
way these spirits change their forms is not said. Accord- 
ing to T: Reub. 5:6, the watchers assumed human form. 
In Apoc. Mos. 17:1, the devil appears to Eve in the form 
of an angel (cf. 2 Cor 11:14). For the translation of eic 
amoreAeiwoıv as “with finality,” cf. the expression eig 
TéAoc."* Alternatively, it may denote final destruction.” 


72 Newsom (“Development,” 323) suggests that the ref- 
erence to the stars is original to the text and that of 
the watchers is secondary. She does not note, how- 
ever, that 18:12-16 interrupts between 18:11 and 
HPAL, 

73 Cf, e.g., Deut 32:8; Sir 17:17. 

74 See BAGD, s.v. l.d. 

75 Thus Charles, Enoch, 43, “till they are made an end 
of.” 
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Like their angel husbands, the daughters of men con- 
tinue to have an evil influence. This is one of the few 
pejorative comments about these women in this book. 
Their function as seducing “sirens” appears to presume 
the long reading in 8:1 and the idea that the watchers 
were seduced by the daughters of men. According to 
Greek mythology, the sirens were half-women, half-birds, 
who lured men to their destruction.” In the latter 
respect, they are fitting companions for the spirits of the 
angels. Cf. also 96:2. 

In their present context, connected as they are to 
chaps. 6-16, chaps. 17-19 reach their climax here, with 
Enoch’s vision of the rebel watchers’ place of punish- 
ment. This further suggests that 18:12-16 could have 
been a secondary addition, although we have no way of 
knowing the precise shape and purpose of any previous 
form of chaps. 17-19. 

B 12-16 In their wording and structure, these verses par- 
allel very closely 18:9b-11+19:1-2. 


Kal EMEKELVA ToU xàauorog 
TOUTOU 
And beyond this chasm 


18:9 ka<me>keıva TÜV Ópéov 12 
TOUTGV 
And beyond these moun- 
tains 
10 TÓTOG éoriv nepag... 
yc éket avvreAea1- 
OOVTaL... OUPAVOL 
is a place, the end of the 
earth; there the 
heavens are completed 
11 Kai ldov xaopa péya... 13 
<aTiAovc> TOD TVPÓÇ 
And I saw a great chasm, 
pillars of fire 
19:1 kai eimev pou OvpınA 14 


L6ov TOmov Sov ovde 
OTEPEWLA OVPAVOD... 
...O0UTE YN... 

I saw a place where... 
neither firmament of 
heaven ... nor earth 

éket Lov .. . darépa ... 
KQLOMEVa 

There I saw stars burning 


eimev 6 dyyekog 

OÛTOG ÈOTLV Ó TÓTOG TO 

TÉÀOÇ ToU oùpavoù kai yG 

The angel said, “This is the 
place 

the end of heaven and earth 


And Uriel said to me 


oi pryévTeç dyyekar... 15 oi &arépeg kvAcópevor ... 
ornoovraL rapaßavres 

The angels who mingled The stars who transgressed 
stand roll 

uéxpt THC ")uépag . .. 16 péxpt Karpov reAeuóoeoc 
amoTeActwauv 


until the time of 
the consummation 


until the day, 
the consummation 


The similarities may simply be the result of a single 
author writing two successive descriptions in the same 
idiom. Alternatively, the duplications between v 10 and 
vv 12a and 14a suggest that these are two alternative 
descriptions of a place of punishment at the end of the 
earth. It is also possible that vv 12-16 developed as an 
explanation of a tradition of seven burning mountains at 
the end of the earth. I am inclined to read vv 12-16 as a 
secondary intrusion into a narrative of Enoch's journey 
to God's throne and the place of the rebel angels’ pun- 
ishment. 

The beginning of v 12 indicates that in the narrative 
as it now stands, there are two different places of punish- 
ment at the end of the earth—one beyond the other.” 
Beyond the great chasm and the bounds of heaven and 
earth is a place described here as “desolate” or “desert” 
(Epnuoc) and in 21:2 as “unformed” (axaT@oKevaoToc). 
Perhaps the author is describing something analogous to 
the primordial chaos of Gen 1:2.78 “Water” (wp = KR) 
could be a corruption of “beast” (SYT). As the text now 
stands, however, lack of water explains why there is no 
life there, it complements “desolate” understood as 
“desert,” and it fits with the presence of the burning 
stars. If one reads with 6* “beneath” rather than “upon” 
(€), it states that we are beyond the primordial deep. 

The punishment of the stars presumes their moral 
responsibility (cf. comm. on 2:1—5:3). That the stars are 
in some sense personified is a long-standing tradition in 
the ancient Near East and the Hellenistic world. Here it 
is implied in the ambiguous term “host of heaven” (ratg 
ÖvvdueoLv ToU Ovpavod = DWT NIL), which in the bibli- 
cal tradition refers at once to stars and to God’s heav- 
enly army.? In 1 Enoch 86:1-3 stars are an image for the 
watchers, and in Dan 12:3 and 1 Enoch 104:2 stars and 
angels may even be identified with one another.9? An 
extremely close connection is indicated in 1 Enoch 
82:4-20. Thus when 18:15 speaks of "transgressing" stars, 
it is alluding to a variation on the myth of the rebellion 
of the watchers. The wording of v 14 is very close to Isa 
24:21-22, although it is unclear whether the connection 
is substantive or only verbal. The Enochic concern for 
celestial order is well known (cf. 2:1 and chaps. 72-82), 
and therefore irregularity in this realm, construed in 


76 See Weicker, “Seirenen,” in W. H. Roscher, ed., Aus- 
führliches Lexikon der griechischen und rómischen 
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Mythologie 4 (1909-15) 602-39. 
77 Dillmann, Henoch, 118; pace Grelot, “Géographie,” 


personal terms, involves transgression par excellence. A 
similar type of transgression is mentioned in 80:6—there 
an eschatological phenomenon. It is uncertain, however, 
precisely what celestial phenomenon is being alluded to 
in either or both cases. Jude 13 seems to interpret the 
passage with reference to comets.?! Perhaps the author 
thinks of the orbits of the planets and some comets, the 
regularity of which would not be known to primitive 
astronomy. In addition to indicating their great size, the 
image of the stars like great burning mountains may 
reflect an exegesis that identified the stars of God in Isa 
14:13 with the burning stones in Ezek 28:12-16.° It also 
suggests observation of meteoritic activity (which itself 
may be behind the myth in Isaiah 14 and, after it, 1 
Enoch 86:1-3 and Rev 9:1). 

"Rolling over" (KTAIOMENOI) could be a textual cor- 
ruption for “burning” (KAIOMENOI; cf. the parallel in 
21:3). In the present context, however, the verb corre- 
sponds to “stand” in 19:1 and is thus, as a verb of posi- 
tion rather than state, probably correct as it reads. The 
stars are depicted as spheres, mountainlike in their size. 
That they are “bound” indicates that the author is think- 
ing of them primarily as living beings (cf. 10:4, 12). The 


40 (evidently); and Milik, Enoch, 39. 


78 For m, Gen 1:2 LXX reads dkaTaoKxevaaros; for 


an, Isa 34:11 LXX reads &pnuoc. 


79 Bernhard W. Anderson, “Hosts, Host of Heaven,” 84 


IDB 2:654-56. 
80 Collins, Daniel, 393-94. 
81 Dillmann, Henoch, 119. 
82 See Clifford, Cosmic Mountain, 173. 
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wording of the end of v 16 parallels in general 10:12. 

B 3 This verse marks the end of this section of 

1 Enoch.? It claims that Enoch's visions and their con- 
tents are superlative and unique (cf. 36:4). The formula- 
tion here (kaya Evox tdov Ta VewphuaTa uóvoc ... Kat 
ov un tôn oùôè eic &àvOpómov oç évyo Löov) finds an 
almost identical formulation in Dan 10:7: kat etóov éya 
AavınA uóvoc THY órraotav Kai oi dvöpeg oi uer éuob 
ovK eiOov THY OTTACLAY = Nonam ns ^25 DNIT IR ors 
TSTMS ORO WD mp "n UR D'UN (“And I, Daniel, 
alone saw the vision, and the men who were with me did 
not see the vision"). 

“The ends of all things" (ra véporra navrav) appears 
to refer to the geographical extremities of the cosmos 
that Enoch visited.?* For an interpretation of this pas- 
sage by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, see Introduc- 
tion §6.3.2.12-13. 


83 Milik (Enoch, 35) believes it may be the subscript of 
an earlier work, but I see no evidence for such a 
work. 

Milik (Enoch, 35) cites Dan 7:28 as evidence that TG 
mé€paTa mistranslates 10 ("end") as "o (“extrem- 
ity”), but Dan 7:28 refers to the end of the matter. 
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Enoch's Journey Eastward 


20-36 


Introduction 


Contents and Emphases 

Chapters 20—36 recount Enoch’s journey from the west 
edge of the earth to its east edge. This major unit of text 
is a rewritten and reversed version of the account of 
Enoch's journey to the west (chaps. 17-19),! and a com- 
parison of the two sections will clarify the unique 
emphases of chaps. 20-36. 

Several parts of the present journey narrative dupli- 
cate or correspond to parts of chaps. 17-19. In chap. 21 
Enoch visits the places of punishment for the stars and 
the watchers (cf. 18:10-11; 19:1-2; 18:12-16). In 24:2—25:7 
he sees the mountain throne of God (cf. 18:6-9). The 
narrative in 28:1—32:2 recounts numerous landmarks 
toward a goal, just as 17:1-8 did. Chapters 33-36 corre- 
spond to the cosmic scope of the narrative in 17:1-8 and 
18:1-5: in chap. 33 Enoch sees and counts the gates of 
the stars; chaps. 34-36 are a summary of Enoch’s visita- 
tion of the gates of the winds and of the stars, which is 
reminiscent of the summary in 18:1-5. 

Chapters 20-36 also differ from chaps. 17-19 in sig- 
nificant ways. The section begins with a systematic list- 
ing of the angels who accompany Enoch and interpret 
the visions in the journey account (chap. 20). 

The narrative itself commences (chap. 21) where 
chaps. 17-19 concluded. The first stations of Enoch’s 
journey are the places of the punishment at the far west. 
Thus the counterpart to the climax of chaps. 17-19 is 
the beginning of the present narrative, which moves 
according to a strict geographic scheme to the far east 
and then in a circle around the earth’s disk. 

The next station on Enoch’s journey is the first of sev- 
eral additions to the material in chaps. 17-19 that 
describe places of eschatological significance for human 
beings. In chap. 22 Enoch sees the place of the souls of 
the dead, which are held there until the final judgment. 
23:1—24:1 appears to duplicate chap. 21, describing the 
fire of the west that pursues the luminaries. 

Next on Enoch’s itinerary is the mountain of God 
(24:2—25:7; cf. 18:6-9). For this author, the mountain is a 
paradise of trees that are dominated by the tree of life, 
whose eschatological blessings for the righteous are 


1 See Wacker, Weltordnung, 119-20. In addition, it 
should be noted that chaps. 20-36 presume Enoch's 
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recounted in detail. The passage provides a glimpse of 
the future bliss of some of the souls whose intermediate 
state was briefly mentioned in chap. 22. 

In the next station of Enoch's itinerary, blessing is 
juxtaposed with curse (chaps. 26-27). Moving eastward 
to the center of the earth, Enoch arrives at Jerusalem 
and sees the fertile temple mountain, where the tree of 
life will be transplanted, and the cursed and barren Val- 
ley of Hinnom, where the wicked will be punished after 
the final judgment. 

Enoch's journey east from Jerusalem complements 
the journey in 17:1-8. Enoch describes the landmarks 
that he saw on his way to the paradise of the east. Taken 
together, 17:1-8 and 28:1—32:2 document Enoch's jour- 
neys to the far west and the far east by listing the places 
he sees on the way. Moreover, when we identify the 
mountain of God in 18:6-8 with the mountain in 24:2-4, 
we have in 17:1-8 and 28:1-32:2 detailed itineraries of 
Enoch's journeys to the paradises of the northwest and 
the northeast. Thus, when chaps. 17-19 and 20-36 are 
read together, the symmetry within the present journey 
narrative (the paradise of God in the west with the tree 
of life | Jerusalem at the center of the earth where the 
tree will be transplanted | the paradise of Eden in the 
east with the tree of wisdom) is interlocked with another 
symmetry. 

Beyond the eastern paradise, Enoch arrives at the 
eastern end of the earth. Here again chaps. 17-19 are 
supplemented by a citation of the Book of the Heavenly 
Luminaries (chaps. 72-82) and a summary of part of its 
contents. The brief account of Enoch's visits to the gates 
of the winds and the stars (chaps. 34-36), which is a kind 
of supplement of 18:1-5, is a summary of chap. 76, 
another part of the Book of the Luminaries. 

Three kinds of material have been added in this 
section to the traditions received from chaps. 17-19. 

(1) Enoch sees places and objects of eschatological sig- 
nificance for human beings (the place of the dead, the 
tree of life, Jerusalem). (2) He also sees phenomena of 
importance in the broader Enochic cosmological tradi- 
tion. (3) He visits the paradise of the east, where he sees 


presence in the west, the place where chaps. 17-19 
brought him. 


20-36 


the tree of wisdom—an evident allusion to the broader 
wisdom traditions that are a constitutive part of 
1 Enoch. 


Literary Form and Structure 


Chapters 20-36 comprise a series of visions of eschato- 
logical and cosmological significance, which are 
recounted in a stereotyped literary form:? 
l. Introductory setting of the scene (usually with the formula, 
"and from there I went to another place"). 
2. Description of what was seen or shown (indicated by a verb 
of seeing). 
3. A dialog between the visionary and an interpreting angel. 
The dialog can have two or four components. 
Type I: a. Visionary's question or exclamation regarding 
what is seen 
b. Angel's explanatory response 

Type II: a. Visionary's marveling exclamation 
b. Angel's query about this 
c. Seer's answer 
d. Angel's explanation 
In both types element b is denoted by the formula, 
“(he) answered and said to me," connected to the 
name of the angel and the appositive, “one of the 
watchers and holy ones who was with me." 

4. The visionary's praise of God, introduced by the formula, 
“Then I praised . . ."—an element not present in chaps. 21, 
23:1—24:1, and 28-32. 

As the repeated introductory formulas indicate, these 
visions take place at stations in a journey across the face 
of the earth, and the section is a running narrative of 
this journey. Within this narrative, there are three addi- 
tions to the simple concatenation of visions. (1) 28:1— 
32:2 provides a running list of places that Enoch passes 
on his way to the paradise of the east. Missing in this sec- 
tion is the dialog with the interpreting angel. (2) Enoch's 
vision in 33:2-4 implies vision and interpretation by allu- 
sion to an earlier form of the Book of the Heavenly 
Luminaries (chaps. 72-82). (3) Chapters 34-36 recount 
Enoch's journey counterclockwise around the edge of 
the earth's disk, briefly summarizing chap. 76. Again 
there is no dialog with an angel, but the account ends 


2 For this analysis of the form of the visions, see ibid., 


101-2. 


3 See the typology of apocalypses in John J. Collins, 


with an extended doxology that parallels the final ele- 
ment in the vision form, and it serves as a climax to the 
section as a whole. 

Taken as a whole, this journey narrative is a kind of 
revelation or apocalypse, although the noun or its verb 
counterpart appears not to have been used by this 
author. Heavenly agents, whose names are listed at the 
beginning of the section, take Enoch on a journey to 
places hidden from normal human ken, where they show 
him phenomena of crucial significance that they must 
interpret for him.? The sights requiring no angelic inter- 
pretation are the spice trees, which were known to a nor- 
mal, albeit select, segment of humanity. Beyond the 
references to these, which function to document the 
progress of Enoch's journey to paradise, the author is 
asserting a unique knowledge of esoteric phenomena 
whose significance must be interpreted by divine agents. 

This journey account is a secondary revision of the 
tradition in chaps. 12-16. The account of Enoch's ascent 
to the heavenly throne room—which climaxes in a judg- 
ment oracle against the watchers—was transformed in 
chaps. 17-19 on the model of the Greek Nekyia into a 
journey account that climaxed in Enoch's vision of the 
places. That narrative, in turn, has been transformed in 
the present section along the lines indicated above. The 
narrative's character as a Nekyia has not been lost. The 
visions of the places of punishment have been retained 
and Enoch's vision of the mountain of the dead has 
been added. Nonetheless, the order of the present narra- 
tive and the contents of some of its additions mitigate its 
character as a Nekyia. 

The movement of the journey is geographic in its ori- 
entation and universal in its scope: from west to east and 
then around the earth's disk; from places of eschatologi- 
cal significance to the primordial source of wisdom and 
then to cosmic and celestial phenomena. Implied 
throughout are the broadest parameters of the Enochic 
tradition: eschatology, wisdom, and cosmology. 

Wacker has argued that the literary structure of this 
journey narrative may have a prototype in Zechariah 


in idem, ed., Apocalypse: The Morphology of a Genre 
(Semeia 14; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979) 
6-8; and idem, *Jewish Apocalypses," 23. 


"Introduction: Toward the Morphology of a Genre," 
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1-6.‘ The literary form of the angelically interpreted 
vision outlined above has its closest analogy in the 
visions in Zechariah 1-6. Both Zechariah 1-6 and the 
present journey narrative have a kind of ring structure. 
The former begins and concludes with visions of horses. 
The latter begins with Enoch’s vision of the place of the 
transgressing stars’ punishment, interpreted by Uriel, 
and climaxes with Enoch’s visitation of the places of the 
stars, interpreted by Uriel. (34:1—36:3 appears to be 
taken as a secondary addition.)? The west to east direc- 
tion of Enoch's journey also has a counterpart in 
Zechariah 1-6, where the first vision takes place in the 
west and the last in the east.? Wacker's hypothesis is wor- 
thy of consideration with one modification. Enoch's 
journey to the gates of the winds (and stars) (34:1—36:3) 
has a counterpart in Zech 6:1-6, where the four chariots 
are sent off from the east to "the four winds of heaven." 
The three that are mentioned are listed in the same 
order as in 1 Enoch: north, west, south. 

Chapters 20-36 appear, then, to be a revision of 
chaps. 17-19 that has taken some of its inspiration from 
the structure of Zechariah 1-6. It differs from the latter 
in the explicit journey narrative that ties the visions 
together, as well as in its many points of contact with the 
earlier Enochic tradition. 

Wacker has also noted a catchword principle that 


binds the visions to one another:? 
21:1-6 21:7-10 22 23:1-4 24-25 
Stars 
in fire Fiery 
prison Prison 
in west Western 
fiery 
mountains Mountain 
with trees Trees, 
treeless Trees, 
valley 
tree of 
wisdom 


Other aspects of the literary structure of this section 
include the literary symmetry referred to above (§ Con- 
tents and Emphases). 

There is one final issue pertaining to the literary 


26-27 28-32 


structure of the Book of the Watchers. It seems quite 
likely that 81:1-4 is a fragment of a final station in this 
journey, where he views the heavenly tablets in the com- 
pany of Remiel the angel (see Introduction to chaps. 
81-82). Whether the fuller form of this fragment was 
placed after chap. 33 (with chaps. 34-36 being a sec- 
ondary addition) or located after chap. 36 is uncertain. 
In either case, links between 81:1-4 and 81:5-10 suggest 
that very early in the tradition this station in Enoch’s 
journey was immediately followed by an account of his 
return to earth (see Excursus: The Literary Unity of 
1-36 + 81:1—82:4a-c + 91:1-10, 18-19 + 93:1-10; 
91:11-17 + 93:11—94:5 + 104:10—105:2). 


Function 


Like chaps. 17-19, this journey account provides a loca- 
tive complement to other revelatory material in 1 Enoch. 
The visionary sees the locations where events that are 
otherwise simply announced or predicted are taking 
place or will take place (see comm. on chaps. 17-19). 
This journey narrative complements chaps. 17-19 
through its emphasis on human eschatology, which is 
not mentioned in chaps. 17-19 but is of great concern 
in the broader Enochic tradition (see Introduction 
84.2.4.1-4). 

The author of this section asserts God's justice in 
spite of its evident absence among those who suffer or 
prosper wrongly. This justice will be enacted through a 
created order in the structure of the universe, which is 
not evident to the casual observer and must therefore be 
revealed. Such revelation offers the reader comfort and 
stability in a world that he or she often experiences as 
chaotic. 


Worldview —A Testimony to Setting 


The author's immediate context is a community (broadly 
construed) that preserved eschatological and cosmologi- 
cal traditions ascribed to Enoch. More generally, the 

author has at least a passing acquaintance with a kind of 


4 Wacker, Weltordnung, 292-94. 
5 Ibid., 293. 


6 Ibid. She cites Harmut Gese, “Anfang und Ende der 


(1973) 20-49. 
7l Wacker, Weltordnung, 120-22, slightly modified with 
respect to 23:1—24:1. 


Apokalyptik, dargestellt im Sacharjabuch," ZTK 70 
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scientific knowledge that includes things that we would 
call botany, geography, astronomy, and gemmology. Ref- 
erences to these matters are not essential to this text but 
are ancillary to the theological issues that are crucial to 
the author. Nonetheless, the author’s casual references 
to them presuppose a context in which elements typical 
of earlier prophetic concern and of wisdom circles are 
constituent parts. For this author God’s world comprises 
trees and rocks and luminaries and winds as well as the 
historical evidence and enactment of human sin and 
divine justice. This author does not separate science 
from theology or history from creation. All of these are 
components of an oikomen® or universe, with spatial and 
temporal dimensions, created and ultimately controlled 
and judged by “the Lord of glory," whose activity is 


20-36 


properly responded to by the apocalyptist's (and read- 
ers’) praise. See, in addition, Introduction §4.1.2.2. 


Date 


Three separate pieces of evidence testify to the existence 
of the Book of the Watchers in the early second century 
B.C.E. and therefore suggest the late third century B.C.E. as 
a terminus ad quem for chaps. 20-36. Paleographical evi- 
dence from 4QEn? dates at least chaps. 1-36 to the first 
half of the second century B.c.E. (see Introduction to 
chaps. 6-16, § Date and Setting). Jubilees, which can be 
dated between 175 and 150 B.C.E., appears to know the 
Book of the Watchers with a testamentary conclusion 
(see Introduction 83.1.3.1). Daniel 12:2 alludes to the tra- 
ditions in chaps. 24-25 and 26-27 (see comm. on 25:4-6). 
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List of the Seven Archangels 


OAM = 


people.? 


These are the names of the holy angels who watch.? 

Uriel, ame of the holy angels, who is in charge of the world and Tartarus.? 

Raphael, uns of the holy angels, who is in charge of? the spirits of men. 

Reuel, one of the holy angels, twho takes vengeance ont? the world of the luminaries. 
Michael, one of the holy angels, who has been put in charge of the good onus of the 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


6 Sariel,? one of the holy angels, who is in charge of the spirits? who sin against the spirit. 
7 Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is in charge of paradise and the serpents and the 


cherubim. 


B Remiel, one of the holy angels, whom God has put in charge of them that rise. 


The names of the seven archangels.? 


la € | G: “angels of the powers" ("AyyeXoı ràv 
Övvauewv) | &* begins with next verse. 


2a 6? 6 | € corrupt: “for (he is) of the world and of trem- 
bling" Cesma za[zala gq] ‘alam wazara‘ad = Tpópov). 


3a in charge of] om. €. 
4a Erdeikwv & = yetböggalo € | ekekov @*. 


5a who----- people] 6: 6 &mi Tüv ToU Aaod ayadav 
reraryuévoc (TETAKTAL B*) kai éri T xa (“who has 
been put in charge of the good ones of the people and 
over chaos") | €: "for he has been put in charge of the 
good ones of humanity, in charge of the people” esma 
diba Sanäytu lasal? ta?azzazi diba hezb). All witnesses indi- — 6a 
cate two objects of MichaePs supervision. The lack of a b 
copula in € suggests that these objects are double read- 
ings of an original single text (6? has smoothed over 
the text by inserting the copula kat, “and”). The read- 8a 


B 1-8 With its superscription and subscript, this list is a 
kind of counterpart to the list of rebel angels in 6:7-8. It 
serves two literary functions. It separates the two 
accounts of Enoch's visits to the places of punishment 
(18:6—19:2 | 21:1-10), and it introduces the angels who 
serve as Enoch's guides in chaps. 21-33. The names of 
the first six angels (allowing for two emendations later) 
and the functions ascribed to them correspond to the 
order of these chapters (21:5, 9; 22:3, 6; 23:4; 24:6; 27:2; 
32:6). The figure of Remiel, who is missing in chaps. 
21-36, seems to be the unnamed angel mentioned in 
81:1, the misplaced final passage that evidently was orig- 
inally connected with the Book of the Watchers. See 
comm. ad loc. The number seven, which may be implied 
in Ezekiel 8; 9:1-2,! is explicit in Tob 12:15 (interceding 


1 Charles, Revelation, 1:11. 


ings of 6* suggest that the initial confusion was paleo- 
graphic, between a lambda (Aaà, “people”) and a chi 
(xa@, “chaos”). The readings of € suggest an initial con- 
fusion between a short reading (“the people") and a 
long reading (“the good ones of the people"). Since the 
later chapters give no indication that Michael is in 
charge of chaos, we may assume that, whatever the 
cause of the confusion, the reading "chaos" was not 
original. We are left with an uncertainty. The original 
text spoke of Michael as the patron either of the people 
as a whole or of the righteous of the people. 

saraq@eél €. 

+ “of the sons of men" (egwala ’emmaheyaw) €. Either 
this has dropped from 6* by hmt. (-rav/-maov) or it is a 
gloss. 

€ omits the entire verse. 


angels) and T. Levi 8:2, and it recurs in Rev 1:4, 20. In 
] Enoch see further 81:5; 87:2. To the list of four 
archangels in chaps. 9-10 (see Excursus: The Four—or 
Seven—Archangels in Jewish and Early Christian Litera- 
ture) are added three others: Uriel, Reuel, and Remiel. 


Excursus: Interpreting Angels in Apocalyptic 
Literature 


The accompanying, interpreting angels in this section 
of 1 Enoch are an extension and formalization of sim- 
ilar figures in the prophetic books of Ezekiel and 
Zechariah. In Ezekiel 8-11 an otherworldly figure of 
brilliant appearance takes the prophet, "in the visions 
of God" (8:3), from his house in Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, where he escorts him around the temple and 
comments on the abominations there, before return- 


ing him to Babylon. In chaps. 40-48, after Ezekiel is 
again taken to Jerusalem “in the visions of God” 
(40:2), the same figure, presumably (40:30), again 
escorts Ezekiel through the temple and explains vari- 
ous of its features to him. Noteworthy is the formula, 
“Brought me... he said . . . this is." In Zechariah 1-6 
an angelic interlocutor engages Zechariah in a ques- 
tion-and-answer format relating to the content of the 
prophet’s visions: “I saw . . . I said what is. . . . He 
answered me, ‘these are. .. .”” In both texts the device 
of vision and angelic interpretation are juxtaposed 
with the traditional prophetic revelatory formula, 
“the word of the Lord came to me” (Ezek 12:1; Zech 
1:1; 7:1, etc.). 

In this section of the Book of the Watchers, the 
combination of vision, question, and an answer by 
the interpreting angel is the sole vehicle of revelation, 
as is already hinted at in the book's superscription 
(1:2). Moreover, here, as in Ezekiel 40-44, the angel 
accompanies the seer on his vision journey. The 
device will continue to structure parts of the Book of 
Parables (40:8; 52:3; 53:4; 54:4; 56:2; 60:9, 11, 24; 
61:2; 64:2). The idea may also be presumed in the 
Book of Tobit, where Raphael guides Tobias across 
Mesopotamia and explains the magical properties of 
the fish's viscera to the inquiring young man (6:6-8) 

The interpreting angel returns in Daniel 7-9 to 
explain the contents of Daniel's visions (7:16-27; 8:15- 
16) and the eschatological implications of Jeremiah's 
prophecy (Dan 9:20-27). In chaps. 10-12 the reveal- 
ing angel is himself the subject of a vision and the 
revealer of future history. 

Angelic interpretation of visions continue to play 
a major role in later Jewish and Christian apocalyptic 
literature. In 4 Ezra the angel Uriel is Ezra's principal 
interlocutor, while 3 Baruch is almost from start to 
finish the account of a seer's journey through the 
heavens in the company of an interpreting angel. 
(Remarkably, such an angelic interpreter is almost 
completely absent in 2 Baruch, which is given much 
more to the prophetic model of dialog with God.) 
The NT Book of Revelation as a whole is presented as 
a vision given by God's angel (1:10-20; 22:6-11), and 
occasionally the seer interacts with an angel in the 
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vision (e.g., chap. 17). The combination of vision and 
angelic interpreter has a long afterlife in such Christ- 
ian texts as the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of 
Peter and of Paul, and, indeed, Dante's Divine Comedy, 
where Virgil and Beatrice play the role of the inter- 
preting angel.? 


m 1 The expression “holy angels" here and in each of 
the subsequent verses is suspicious. We should probably 
read “watchers and holy ones,” the term being slightly 
paraphrased here. See comm. on 1:2 and 6:1-2. 

@ 2 Throughout this chapter “in charge of" translates 
Gk. Ei. For this expression cf. also 40:9 and T. Mos. 4:1. 
It is perhaps an abbreviation of the fuller expression in 
vv 5 and 8 below. For Uriel's responsibility for Tartarus, 
see 21:5, 9, on which cf. 19:1. Reference to "the world" 
seems to imply also his traditional function as guide 
through the celestial sphere. Cf. chaps. 72-82, alluded to 
in 33:34. 

B 3 On Raphael’s (unusual) responsibility for “the spir- 
its of men," cf. 22:3, 6. Whereas 10:7 and Tob 3:17 play 
on the root 887, "to heal" (see comm. on 10:4-6), here 
the author seems to be implying the Heb. 0°85" in the 
sense of the shades of the dead. Cf., for example, Isa 
14:9; 26:14; Ps 88:11 (10). 

m 4 For this function of Reuel, cf. 23:4. On the meaning 
of his name, see comm. on 23:4. 

m 5 In 10:11—11:2, Michael is the antagonist of Shemi- 
hazah and the one who brings in the eschaton for the 
righteous and the rest of the world. Here he assumes 
what will be his traditional role, the patron of Israel.? 
“People” translates Gk. Aaóc, a technical term for the 
people of Israel. Depending on one's solution of the 
textual problem in this verse (see n. a), he is patron of 
the entire people or of the righteous. Supporting the lat- 
ter is 25:4-5, where Michael speaks of “the righteous and 


For a discussion of the origin and developing form 
of vision and angelic interpretation from Ezekiel 
and Zechariah, through 1 Enoch, and on into the 
Christian era, see Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell. For a 
cross-cultural study of dreams (and visions) in the 
literature of the ancient Near East, the Greeks and 
Romans, the Hebrew Bible, Jewish Literature, and 
the NT, see Frances Flannery-Dailey, “Standing at 
the Heads of Dreamers: A Study of Dreams in Late 


Second Temple Judaism and Early Christianity” 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Iowa, 2000). 

See esp. Dan 10:13, 21; 12:1; Nickelsburg, Resurrec- 
tion, 11-15. 

H. Strathmann, “Aadc,” TDNT 4 (1967) 34-35, 
52-54. 
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holy” and “the chosen.” The Gk. r@ooeıv Tuva Ent TLVOG 
(cf. also v 8) is idiomatic for placing someone in charge 
of something or someone else.? 

B 6 On this function of <Sariel>, see 27:2. Reference 
there to blasphemy against God is here construed as sin 
against the Spirit of God. Comparison with Mark 

3:29| | Matt 12:31; Luke 12:10 may indicate that this may 
be a Christian alteration. In 1 Enoch 10:1-3, Sariel is 
God's messenger to Noah. 

B 7 Gabriel is in charge of paradise and its guardians.® 
On the cherubim cf. Gen 3:24. The serpents 
(Spakovtec) may be seraphim, identified with the fiery 
sword of Gen 3:24." In 32:6 <Gabriel> relates the events 
connected with Adam's and Eve's expulsion from the 
garden. In’10:9-10 Gabriel is responsible for the elimina- 
tion of the giants. 


5 BAGD, s.v. 1.b; see also Esth 3:13; 8:13 LXX. 9 


co 


Milik, Enoch, 231. 


7 On the seraphim as fiery beings and serpents, see 
comm. on chaps. 17-19, n. 17. For the identifica- 
tion of the sword with fiery angels, see Gen. Rab. 
21:9, which cites Ps 104:4 and interprets Gen 3:24 


in a way suggesting 1 Enoch 18:1. 


8 See Nickelsburg, “Jeremiel,” ABD 3:722-23. 
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m 8 Only Remiel’s name and function are missing in 
chaps. 21-36. But see comm. on 81:1. He is probably to 
be identified with Jeremiel of 4 Ezra 4:36, which relates a 
conversation between this angel and the souls in the 
chambers, who query about the day of their reward (i.e., 
resurrection)? His name may involve a play on the root 
mm (“to be high"; causative, “to lift up”), though this is 
not a normal word for resurrection.? Cf. also 2 Bar. 55:3; 
63:6, where Ramael is an interpreting angel. The short 
form of the subscription differs from 6:8, which like 6:7, 
has a full sentence. 


Cf., however, Isa 52:13 and its long history of inter- 
pretation in terms of resurrection and exaltation; 
see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 24-26, 62-65. For the 
retroversion “Jerahmeel,” see B. T. Dahlberg, “Jer- 
ahmeel," IDB 2:822. For a full discussion see Pierre 
Bogaert, Apocalypse de Baruch (2 vols.; SC 144-45; 
Paris: Cerf, 1969) 2:428-37. 
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Enoch's Journey Eastward 


The Places of Punishment 


THE PLACE OF PUNISHMENT FOR THE DISOBEDIENT STARS 


I traveled to where it was chaotic.? 2/ And there | saw a terrible thing; | saw neither heaven 
above, nor? firmly founded earth, but a chaotic and terrible place. 3/ And there | saw seven 
of the stars of heaven, bound and cast? in it together like great mountains, and burning 
in fire. 

Then I said, "For what reason? have they been bound, and for what reason have they been 
cast here?" 

Then Uriel said to me, one of the holy angels who was with me, and he was their leader,’ 


he said to me, "Enoch, why do you inquire, and why ara you eager for the truth? 
6/ These aru the stars of heaven? that transgressed the command of the Lord; they have 
been bound here until ten thousand years? ars fulfilled* —the time? of their sins.” 


THE PRISON OF THE REBEL ANGELS 


From there | traveled to another place, more terrible than this one. And I saw terrible? 
things—a great fire burning and flaming there. And the place had a narrow cleft^ 
(extending) to the abyss, full of great pillars of fire,“ borne downward. Neither the 
measure nor the size? was | able to see® or to estimate. 

Then ! said, "How terrible is this? place and fearful to behold." 

Then Uriel? answered me, ana of the holy angels who was with me,? and said* to me, 
“Enoch, why are you frightened so and shaken?" 

And ! replied, "Because of this terrible place’ and because of the® fearful sight.” 

And he said,’ "This place is a prison for the angels. Here^ they will be confined forever."* 


la čwç Tig akaTaoKevadorou 6% | €: “to (+ a place 2,6), c — ?a‘emäda ’essät «abayt € | “pillars of great fire" (orUAwv 
where it was chaotic” Ceska [+ makän t?,8] haba ?albo[tu] Tuposg weyaAov) BR, 
zayetgabbar). d  uéye9oc, “ebayo & € | “width” (rÀ&roc) 6». 

2a 6* € | + “did I see" 6, dittography: redeauaı e  €hasa double reading. 
TeÜeueAvouévmv. 8a this] om. &? by hmt. 

3a and cast] om. €, probably by hmt. in *&*. The double 9a Uriel] om. 6**. It could be a gloss here. Cf. 19:1; 18:14, 
verb here prepares for the two clauses in v 4. where only one angel is identified. 

b  hebura € | om. & by hma.: Guobv/dpotouc. b  one----me] om. 6”. 

c great mountains] (ópeatv neyaAoıg) & € | “a great c  6* ends here. 
vision" (öpdoeı peyaAn) €, corrupt. d place] om. 6* by hmt. 

4a €: “for what sin" (ba’enta ’ayy hàt?at = dua motav e “this” €. Perhaps an omission in 6*. 
auapriav) | Both 6* read: da moiav aitiav (“for 10a + “to me" €. 
what reason"). This same reading (ôt& ri &) occurs in b “and here” €. 
the next line, supported by €. The parallelistic usage of c ?eska latálam € | @*: wéxpe evoc (= aidvoc; cf. Ezek 
Tepl r.VÓc/ Tepé Tıvög in v 5 supports the 6 here, with 25:15; Charles, Eth. Enoch, 57 n. 4) eig Tov aiava, 
“sin” being a corruption in *6F. dittography. 

5a my leader] €. 

b Om. “to me” €-T?. 

6a of heaven] om. €-T? 2080. Cf. v 3, from which it may be 
an addition in & here. 

b ëT, “amat 6 € T? | "age(s)" (alam) E-T?, an inner 
Ethiopic corruption. 

c 6? € | active voice &, 

d | Tov xpóvov &% | “the number" (hwalgwa) €. 

7a  qoflpd, geruma & € | “more fearful" (poßepwrep«) 
G’. 

b “and a narrow cleft was in the place" (wamemtarta botu 


makänu) €. For makānu (“place” = Gk. rómoc), € t?,8 
read wasanu (“boundary”), an example of a common 
Ethiopic error binding these two. 
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W 1-10 Enoch's journey eastward begins where his west- 
ward journey ended. He visits in reverse order the places 
of punishment for the transgressing stars and the rebel 
angels. Close parallels in both content and wording indi- 
cate that these pericopes are doublets of 18:10—19:2.! 
These parallels do not indicate, however, that the author 
of this section knew the traditions in 18:6—19:2 in a 
form different from what is now preserved there.? Most 
likely, the visions here depend on chaps. 17-19. 
Although the format of vision | question | angelic inter- 
pretation is doubtless presumed in the compressed 
account in 18:6—19:2, the full format here is typical of 
chaps. 21-32 as a whole. See the analysis in Introduction 
to chaps. 20-36, § Literary Form and Structure. As the 
commentary below indicates, the two visions here are 
closely related to one another, much as the two in 18:6— 
19:2 are related to one another. As part of this author's 
compositional device of catchword, the visions are asso- 
ciated by the image of fire.? 

It is noteworthy to what extent the author employs 
double, parallel phrases and verbs in this section (see vv 
4, 5, 8-10). I have not set the translation in poetic form 
because the parallelism is not consistent and may involve 
only a pair of verbs (v 9). The technique indicates, how- 
ever, the close connection between prose and poetry in 
this book (see Introduction 83.3.2.1). 

m 1-3 The Gk. verb &poöevo (“to make the rounds") 
occurs here for the first of six or seven times. It is 
unique to these chapters of 1 Enoch. The verb seems to 
indicate that Enoch is coming from somewhere, yet in 
the context of chap. 19, he is already at the stars' place 
of punishment. Does this indicate that these chapters cir- 
culated separately? 

The format of these verses parallels that of v 7: “I 
traveled to... I saw something terrible . . . [descrip- 
tion]." 

As in 18:12, the place of the stars' punishment is 
beyond the meeting place of heaven and earth. Here it is 
designated as chaotic. The adjective @kaTaoKevaoToG 
occurs in the LXX only in Gen 1:2, where it translates 


Wacker, Weltordnung, 117-19. 
Ibid., 119-20. 
Ibid., 120-21. 
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Heb. 173. “Desolate” (&pnuog) in 1 Enoch 18:12 may 
reflect the twin term 17h in Gen 1:2. The elaborations 
on the solitary nature of the place in 18:12 are here 
dropped, as the author focuses on the content of the 
vision. On the expression "burning in fire," see comm. 
on 18:12-16. For a wonderful allegorical interpretation 
of this verse by Origen, see Introduction §6.3.2.13. 

m 4 Different from v 8, Enoch's response here is in the 
form of a question rather than a marveling comment. 
Like v 8, it has a parallelistic structure, typical of these 
chapters (see the analysis in Introduction to chaps. 
20-36, 8 Literary Form and Structure). The two verbs 
have their referents in v 3. 

E 5-6 For “holy angels," we should perhaps read “watch- 
ers and holy ones." Cf. comm. on 20:1. In what sense 
Uriel rules over the angels (Nyeiro avTGv) is not clear. 
The same expression is applied to Michael in 24:6. Per- 
haps it is the equivalent of *archangel." In 72:1 and 74:2 
it designates Uriel's authority over the heavenly luminar- 
ies. The angelic counterquestion occurs also in v 9 and 
24:6—25:1. Different from those instances, here Enoch 
does not respond, and Uriel moves on to answer the 
question. The double form of Uriel's question, paral- 
leled also in v 9, corresponds here to Enoch's double 
question in v 4. The seeking after or disclosure of *the 
truth" (rrjv aAnvetav) is typical in contexts of (esp. 
angelic) revelation.? In ] Enoch cf. 25:1; cf. also 13:10— 
14:1 (comm. on 14:1) and 106:12, etc. Different from 
18:15-16, v 6 does not specify what command the stars 
have transgressed. 

B 7 Different from 18:6—19:2, this verse makes the spec- 
tacle of the angels' punishment climactic. If we may 
judge from chaps. 17-19, especially the juxtaposition of 
18:6-8 and 18:9-11 + 19:1-2, the pit of the angels’ punish- 
ment runs past God's throne (see chaps. 24-25) to the 
great abyss. The difference between the verbs, kaTa- 
eepouévav here and karaßalvovrac in 18:11, is due to 
alternative interpretations of MM! in its normal and 


5 Cf. Dan 7:16, 19 (on which see Charles, Enoch, 
44-45); 11:2; Tob 12:10 S. 


21:7; 22:1; 23:1; 26:1; 32:2. See comm. on 32:2. 


causative forms.® Reference to size here could apply to 
the columns of fire or to the chasm, the latter especially 
if one accepts the reading TAQTog (see n. d). 18:11 refers 
to the size of the columns. 

B 8-10 Here, as often in these chapters, Enoch marvels 
over the spectacle rather than asking a question (see the 
analysis in Introduction to chaps. 20-36, 8 Literary 
Form and Structure). But he implies a question that is 


21 


answered in v 10. A parallelism of expression occurs in 
each of the members of this section: terrible, fearful; 
frightened, shaken; terrible, fearful; prison, confined. 
Different from vv 5-6, Enoch responds to the angelic 
counterquestion. The reference to this place as a prison 
(deou@rnpıov, v 10) links this vision with the one that 
follows (see comm. on 22:1-4).7 


6 For similar usage of the two verbs to translate 
Aram. nm, cf. Dan 5:20 d (katapepw) and 4:13 9 
(4:10 M; 4:13 Eng.); 4:23 9 (4:20 M; 4:23 Eng.) 


(kara avo). 
7 | See Wacker, Weltordnung, 121. 
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22 


10 


12 


13 


14 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


The Mountain of the Dead 


From there | traveled to another place. And he showed me to the west a? great and high 
mountain? of hard rock. 2/ And there were four hollow? places in it, deep? and very 
smooth. Three of them wara dark and one, illuminated; and a fountain of water was in the 
midst of it. 

And | said,? "How smooth are these hollows? and altogether deep and dark to view.” 

Then Raphael answered,? one of the holy angels who was with me, and said to me, "These 
hollow? places (are intended) that the spirits of the souls of the dead might be gathered 
into them. For this very (purpose) they were created,‘ (that) here the souls of all the sons 
of men? should be gathered. 4/ And behold, these are the pits for the place of their con- 
finement. Thus they were made? until the day (on) which they will be judged, and until 
the time of the day of the end of the great judgment, which will be exacted from them."* 

There? | saw the spirit of a dead man? making suit," and his lamentation? went up? to 
heaven and cried‘ and made suit. 

Then? | asked? Raphael, the watcher and holy one* who who was with me, and said to him, 
"This spirit that makes suit? — whose is it—that thus his lamentation goes up? and makes 
suit unto heaven?" 

And he answered me and said, "This is the spirit that went forth from Abel, whom Cain his 
brother? murdered. And Abel makes accusation against him until? his seed perishes* from 

: the face of the earth, and his seed is obliterated from the seed of men.” 

Then | asked? about all the hollow places,» why they were separated one from the other." 

And he answered ms and said, "These three wera made that the spirits of the dead might 
be separated. 

And this? has been separated for the spirits of the righteous, where the bright fountain of 
water? is. 

And this has been created for «the spirits of the» sinners,? when they die and are buried in 
the earth, and judgment has not been executed on them in their life. 11/ Here their spirits 
are separated for? this great torment, until the great day of judgment, of scourges and tor- 
tures of the cursed forever, that there might be a recompense?’ for their spirits." There he 
will bind them forever.? 

And this has been separated for the spirits of them that make suit, who make disclosure 
about the destruction, when they were murdered in the days of the sinners. 

And this was created for the spirits of the men who will not be pious, but sinners, who 
were godless,? and they were companions with the lawless. And their spirits? will not be 
punished* on the day of judgment, nor will they be raised from there." 

Then | blessed the Lord of glory and said, "Blessed is the judgment of righteousness and 
blessed are you, O Lord of majesty and righteousness, who era Lord of eternity"? 


la "another" &?, evidently a dittograph from the previous zayankwarkwer, presuming Ta kukAópara TAUTA (“these 
line. circles”); cf. also v 8. See Charles, Eth. Enoch, 56 n. 16; 
b + “and” €; see Wacker, Weltordnung, 41-42. Wacker, Weltordnung, 44-45. 
2a For @* koLÀoí (“hollow”), € reads Sanayat (“beautiful”), 3a + “me” € q't?T? 2080 6281,8. Cf. vv 7, 9. 
translating k@Aot, a corruption; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, b For @* kotAoí, € reads Sandyat(-an). See above, n. a on 
56 n. 12. v 2. 
b + “and wide" €, either a double reading or a gloss. It c — Emending @* éxp(Ónaav (“were judged") to Erriodn- 
has no counterpart in Enoch's comments that follow; aav after € tafatru; see Charles, Enoch, 47. 
see Wacker, Weltordnung, 43-44. d Following the word order of Aram.: RÙIN 12 22 njaa 
c Three -----said] om. €, either to harmonize with the (4QEn* 1 22:1 [Milik, Enoch, 229]) | &* €: “All the souls 
next verses that speak only of dark hollows, or due to of (* the sons of €) men." 
haplography in *6*; see Wacker, Weltordnung, 44. In 4a And behold ----- made] Following 4OQEn* 1 22:1-2 
addition to “very” before this omission, uT? om. “how (Milik, Enoch, 229): 122 jay Mad SND Tos PR AT 
smooth" after it, due to hmt. (walemus <teqa kama {TAY | 8%, followed by €, may presume an almost 
lemus>. identical Aramaic text, but translates with a slightly dif- 
d these hollows] for rà ko. AuuaTa rara, € reads ferent nuance: kai <idov> obToL ol TÓTOL <oi KOLÀOL? 


5a 


eo 


6a 


<eiaiv> eic EnLovoxeoı<v> avTav émorn<dn>ov ("And 
<behold,> these <hollow> places <are> for their con- 
finement. They were made”). For this and other possi- 
ble explanations for the variants, see Wacker, 
Weltordnung, 50-51. 

(on) - - - - judged] PLIIT °7 4QEn* 1 22:2 (Milik, Enoch, 
229) | &? €: “of their judgment" (Tç xoLaeac avTar, 
kwennan£homu = i1 am): 

the time - ---- them] 71773 ^7 827 N77 PTT BSP DV Ar 
"iav 4QEn" 1 22:2-3 (Milik, Enoch, 229) | 6: “the limit 
and the determined time in which the great judgment 
will take place among them" (700 ÖLopıonod Kat Lopta- 
uévov xpóvov Ev à N) Kpiatc ù peyaAn Eoraı èv avToic) 
| €: “their determined time—and that time is great— 
and until the great judgment upon them." See the dis- 
cussion by Wacker, Weltordnung, 51-53. 

yan 4OEn* 1 22:3 (Milik, Enoch, 229), which may be 
reflected in € gt,B, wa = Gk. kat, corrupt for Eret 
(“there”) | om. &^ and € al. 

ma vw m? 4QEn* 1 22:3 (Milik, Enoch, 229) | €: 


. manáfesta welud sab? enza mutàn weetomu (“the spirits of 


the sons of men who are dead”) | &*: &vÓpómovg 
vékpovc (“dead men") | The sg. is attested in & in the 
rest of the verse and in part in €. See Wacker, Welt- 
ordnung, 55. 

Om. €. 

MIND] 4QEn* 1 22:4 (Milik, Enoch, 229) | &: kai n 
cav) avT0U (“and his voice") | €: “And their voice” 
(wagalomu). Beyer (Texte, 241) emends TIN to 7122» 
(“petition” [Anliegen]). Larson (“Translation,” 83.2.5 
on 4QEn* 1.xxii.4) notes similar confusion of ’alep and 
*ayin in the scrolls, but sees no need for the emenda- 
tion here. In either case, pwr is “a very loose equiva- 
lent" (ibid.). 

p70 4QEn: 1 22:4 (Milik, Enoch, 229) | npo&ßaıvev 
(“went forth”) &, followed by € (yebasseh). But cf. 9:10. 
py 4OEn* 1 22:4 (Milik, Enoch, 229-30). Cf. Gen 
4:10 | The expression has dropped from 6* *6® 
through hma.: kai <... Kat>. 

weeta gize € | kai (“and”) &* | Unless one presumes a 
vacat, space in 4QEn* 1 22:5 suggests PNI rather than 
ne 

€ | “he asked" 6*. See Wacker, Weltordnung, 57. 
NU"? N77, 4QEn® 1 22:5 (Milik, Enoch, 229) | “the 
angel" &? €, See Wacker, Weltordnung, 57. 

that makes suit] om. €. 

“voice goes forth” &* €. Translation after 8 of v 5; see 
nn. d and e above. 

unto heaven] om. €. 

6 &ðeàpóç (“the brother") 6?. 

+ “all” €. See Wacker, Weltordnung, 61. 

anmodéoat & | yethagwal (“is destroyed") €. 

* *about him and" €, a reading that ties the spirit of 
Abel together with those described in this section; see 
Wacker, Weltordnung, 62. 


b 


o 


13a 


14a 


22 


«ràv koLAwudTwv> | B*: Tov kukAop.arrov (“the cir- 
cles"). Cf. above, v 2 n. a. | €: kwennané (“judgment” = 
TGV kpıudrwv) | + “and said” € t? 2080,6. 

?"ahadu ?em ?ahad € | nv ano Tod eiGvog 6^ corrupt. 
Reading oürwg (“thus”) of 6* here and throughout as 
ovT0G, in keeping with “in it” (èv av7@) at the end of 
the verse; see Wacker, Weltordnung, 65-66. 

* "of life" € gq, a gloss. 

laháte'àn € | Tav apapTwAa<v> (“of sinners”) &*. Emen- 
dation, based on the analogy of vv 9b, 12, 13, follows 
Wacker, Weltordnung, 67: «roig Tveüpagup? TOV 
apapTorav. 

eic & | “upon” (diba) €. 

Emending rj» avramoddaetc (“there were recom- 
penses") of &? to iv’ dvramddoatc, with Radermacher, 
Henoch, 52 | €: wabaqal (= kai rfjg dvramodöoewg, “and 
recompense”). See also Wacker, Weltordnung, 70. 
lanafsomu € | Tav ay oproAGv (“of their spirits") &. 

+ "Truly he (or ‘it,’ sc. the place) is from the beginning 
of the age" €. Almost certainly a gloss, though there 
could conceivably be an omission by hmt. (uéxpu¢ 
aiavoc <... am aidvoc>). 

€: "ella fessumän(a) ’abbasa (“who were wholly godless 
[or ‘were full of godlessness'])," perhaps reflecting daou 
<öAoı> &aefetc. See Wacker, Weltordnung, 78. 

G~: + dre oL Evd ade HAıßevres EAaTTOV KoAaLoVTAaL 
(“because those who suffer affliction here are punished 
less") | This section, wholly missing in €, interrupts 
between "spirits" and its modifier, "their," and appears 
to be a gloss. 

ov TLLwpHYHoovTat 6? | "itetgattal (“will not be slain") 
€. Wacker (Weltordnung, 83) suggests the influence of 
99:11. 

Although @ and the versions do not agree on the con- 
tent of Enoch’s blessing, it seems possible to arrive at 
the original text and to explain the principal divergen- 
cies as due to errors on the Greek level. & (€): kai 
eia eùÀoynrTòç el (om. equivalent of ei € a + weetu, 
“is he" € t? 2080,8) kúpte (egzi?eya, ’egzi’a, “my Lord, 
the Lord") ó rc (+ sebhat wa, “splendor and" q,ß) 
Suxaroavync kupveüav TOD aàvog (*"eska la‘alam, “for- 
ever”), “And I said, ‘Blessed are you, O Lord of righ- 
teousness, who are ruler of eternity” | 84: 7179 n^owi 
NTT NOD Rm IRA Ans PAD sp pT pra 
N32»2 4QEn“ 1 11:2-3 (Milik, Enoch, 218, slightly modi- 
fied). 9 indicates: (a) that an expression blessing the 
righteous judgment is missing in the versions; (b) that 
God is addressed as the Lord of majesty or the great 
Lord. We may reconstruct an original Greek transla- 
tion as follows: kat cima <ebAoynrn éoTiv N kpLotg TAS 
ÖLK@LOTUVNG kai» evAoynroc Ei kúpte ó TNG wEyaAwov- 
VNG kai? THG ÖLKALOGUVNG KUPLEvwV ToU aLGvog. By a 
simple error of sight, rç neyaAwovvng (perhaps, 
though not certainly, attested by € q,8) was read as TH¢ 
duxavoavvng or dropped out, if the second occurrence 
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of the latter expression was indeed in the original text 
(cf. 101:3 for the confusion of the two words). Then by 


native explanations of the omission, see Milik, Enoch, 
219; Larson, “Translation,” §3.2.4 on 4QEn? 1.xi.2. 


hma. and hmt. the whole first clause dropped from the 


text, leaving the Greek archetype of 6? €. For alter- 


B 1-14 From the places of punishment for the trans- 
gressing stars and rebel angels (chap. 21), Enoch pro- 
ceeds to a great mountain with huge pits that serve as 
repositories for the souls of the dead—both good and 
evil. Between its introduction (v la) and conclusion 

(v 14), the chapter comprises three parallel and comple- 
mentary sections: 


Vision Enoch’s comment or question Raphael’s explanation 
vv lb-2a  v2b vv 3-4 

v5 v6 v7 

(v 2a) v8 vv 9-13 


The first and third sections constitute a two stage 
description of the mountain, which is interrupted by the 
description of Abel pleading for vengeance. 

Two major themes are the substance of the first and 
third sections. First, the souls of all the dead are sorted 
into escape-proof pits, in which they experience retribu- 
tion that is consonant with their conduct and circum- 
stances during their lives. Second, final disposition of 
the fate of these souls will be made on the day of the 
great judgment. Emphasis on that judgment, and espe- 
cially on its consequences for the righteous and the 
wicked, is the subject matter of chaps. 24-25 and 26-27. 
In the present chapter, the author indicates the certainty 
of that judgment by asserting that the process of retribu- 
tion begins already at the time of death. While the 
author presumes some sort of resurrection, he provides 
no details about it. 

As the text now stands, the first and third sections of 
the chapter are consistent and complementary in their 
general content and in the correspondence between the 
vision, the author’s two questions, and the angel’s inter- 
pretations. Section one provides an initial explanation 
for aspects of the vision; this is the place where the dead 
are gathered until the time of the judgment. Section 


1 Milik, “Problemes de la littérature hénochique a la 
lumiere des fragments araméens de Qumran,” HTR 


64 (1971) 346. 


2 For the most thorough survey of the problems and 4 
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three takes up details of Enoch's vision and moves the 
eschatology another step. The gathering place of the 
dead is divided into separate compartments in which dif- 
ferent kinds of recompense prevail already in a prelimi- 
nary way after death and before the final day of 
judgment. For this reason the seer can already praise 
God and God's righteous judgment. 

In its form and idiom, this vision parallels others in 
this journey (see the analysis in the Introduction to 
chaps. 20-36, 8 Literary Form and Structure). In its 
emphasis on the eschatological fate of human beings, it 
is one of several sections that distinguish this second 
journey from the one described in chaps. 17-19.! 
Although the account of Enoch's journey westward hints 
that the seer traveled into the realm of the dead (see 
Introduction to chaps. 17-19, 8 History of Religions 
Context, and comm. on 22:1-4 and 22:9b), it provides no 
vision and interpretation of the place. 


Literary History 


Although the present form of this chapter has a certain 
consistency, there are several contradictions and related 
interpretive problems that commentators have attributed 
to the developing history of the tradition.? The basic 
problem is that v 2 speaks of four compartments for the 
souls of the dead and v 9 mentions three. Moreover, 
both the first and third sections of narrative (vv 1-4 and 
8-13) have their own internal contradictions. According 
to v 2ab, the souls of all the dead are contained in four 
compartments, three of them dark and one illuminated 
and with a spring of water.? This statement is contra- 
dicted, however, by Enoch's question in v 2c, which pre- 
sumes that all the compartments are dark:4 


attempts to solve them, see Wacker, Weltordnung, 
35-131. 

3 On the textual problem see n. 2c. 

Charles, Enoch, 47. 


smooth dark illuminated 


smooth dark to view 


v2ab hollow places deep 
v 2c hollows deep 


The third section presumes the scheme of dark and light 
compartments, but v 9a states that there were only three 
compartments. These would have to be: v 9b, a compart- 
ment for the righteous; vv 10-11, a compartment where 
sinners who were not recompensed on earth are pun- 
ished; vv 12-13, a compartment for sinners whose violent 
deaths result in less, or no, punishment for them after 
death.” The difficulty with this interpretation is the for- 
mula, "And thus it has been separated/created for (the 
spirits of)... ," which introduces not only vv 9b, 10, and 
12, but also v 13, suggesting that v 13 describes another 
(fourth, as in v 2) compartment. Another problem 
emerges when one compares this chapter with the oth- 
ers in chaps. 21-36." This chapter alone breaks the typi- 
cal formal pattern: 
A. l. Introductory setting of scene (22:1a) 
2. Description of vision (vv 1b-2a) 
3. a. Enoch's exclamation (v 2b) 

b. Angel's interpretation (vv 3-4) 
. New setting of scene (v 5a) 
2. Description of new vision (v 5) 
3. a. Enoch's question (v 6) 

b. Angel’s interpretation (v 7) 
. a. Enoch's question referring back to v 2 (v 8) 

b. Angel’s interpretation (vv 9-13) 

4. Enoch's praise (v 14) 

In this scheme vv 5-7 present four difficulties. This is the 
only section in chaps. 21-36 with a secondary vision and 
interpretation enfolded within the first vision and inter- 
pretation. This secondary vision (B.1-2) interrupts 
between the first vision (A.1-2) and its full interpretation 
(C.3). Both in its content and its manner of describing 
the interpreting angel, it differs from the technique used 
throughout chaps. 21-36 (see comm. on vv 5-7). 

To date the best explanation of these problems and 
contradictions is the history of tradition proposed by 
Wacker.? The first stage of the tradition consisted of a 
form of vv 1-4 that described and explained a mountain 
with an unspecified number of deep, dark, smooth caves 


5 Ibid., 46. 


as the place of confinement for the souls of the dead. 
Testifying to this stage of the tradition is Enoch’s ques- 
tion in v 2, which presumes that all of the hollow places 
are dark. 

This first stage of the tradition was then expanded, in 
order to differentiate the fates of the dead according to 
their situations and conduct during their lives. The 
expansions—which Wacker believes took place at one 
time—were as follows. In v 2 the hollow places were enu- 
merated and differentiated: four in all, three dark and 
one illuminated with a fountain in it. In preparation for 
one aspect of the interpretation of these details of the 
vision, vv 5-7 added a second “vision” and interpreta- 
tion—the spirit of Abel pleading for vengeance. Verses 8- 
13 were added as an interpretation of the four 
compartments. As the literary structure of the section 
indicates, “three” in v 9a originally read “four.” Also at 
the time of this expansion, several changes were made in 
vv 3 and 4. Verse 3ba (“These hollow places... .") isa 
duplication of v 3bß (“For this very purpose . . ."), but it 
employs the anthropological term "spirit," found 
throughout vv 5-13; v 4b (*and until . . .") duplicates and 
expands on v 4a. It is less certain, though probable, that 
v 14 was added at this time, since its emphasis on God's 
righteous judgment relates better to the distinctions 
made in vv 8-13 than to the general concept of judgment 
present in the original form of vv 1-4. 

Next, on the Greek level of the tradition, “four” in v 9 
was changed to "three" because vv 12-13 were inter- 
preted to refer to one group, viz., the generation of the 
flood.? In general, this reconstruction seems plausible, 
although it is by no means certain that vv 5-7 belong to 
the same level of composition as vv 8-13 (see comm. on 


vv 5-7). 
Biblical and Nonbiblical Context 
In their descriptions of the place of the dead, both 


major stages of the tradition in chap. 22 depend on bib- 
lical teaching and transcend it, using ideas current else- 


9 Ibid., 130. 


6 Glasson, Greek Influence, 15; Nickelsburg, Resurrec- 


tion, 137. 
7 Wacker, Weltordnung, 102-3. 
8 Ibid., 122-31. 
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where in antiquity. That the disembodied shades of all 
the dead were taken to the gloomy regions of Sheol is a 
widespread idea in the Hebrew Bible,!° and in this 
respect the dark pits originally described in vv 1-4 are 
consonant with biblical imagery. 

In at least two respects, however, the original descrip- 
tion in vv 1-4 differed from most biblical portrayals of 
Sheol. First, Sheol was thought to be in the underworld 
and not a mountain in the west. For the latter idea Baby- 
lonian religion and cosmography provide the best analo- 
gies, although aspects of these are common in Greece 
and the ancient Near East.!! Second, almost without 
exception, the biblical texts portray Sheol as the final 
residence for the shades of the dead. The exceptions are 
Isa 26:14-19, which may posit a resurrection of the righ- 
teous,? and Dan 12:2, which speaks of the fate of 
“many” of the righteous and wicked.’ Our dating of the 
present section of 1 Enoch in the third century B.C.E. 
makes the earliest form of 22:1-4 one of the two earliest 
extant Jewish testimonies to the belief in a postmortem 
judgment, and chap. 22 and 24:2—27:2 constitute the 
earliest detailed treatment of the fate of the dead. Taken 
together, these chapters provide a scenario that was 
probably taken for granted by the author of Daniel 
122° 

The second major stage of the tradition in chap. 22 is 
a major revision of the first, importing the idea that the 
intermediate state between death and judgment is 
already the locus of reward and punishment. Here the 
influence of Greek rather than ancient Near Eastern 
ideas is most likely evident (see comm. on vv 8-13). 

E 1-4 In the earlier, shorter form of these verses, which 
constituted the first stage of the tradition in these chap- 
ters (see above, § Literary History), Enoch recounted 

how he had seen a great and high mountain in the west 


10 Ibid., 179-80. 


11 Fora thorough analysis of the data, see ibid., 


146-77. 


12 On the interpretation of Isa 26:19-21, see Nickels- 17 


burg, Resurrection, 17-18. 


13 For alternative interpretations of this passage, see 
ibid., 17-23; and Wacker, Weltordnung, 267-70. 18 
14 In this respect, it is necessary to revise my chronol- 


with an unspecified number of large pits and how 
Raphael had explained that it was a repository that held 
all the souls of humanity until the day of judgment. 

On the verb &poödevw (“traveled”), typical of chaps. 
20-36, see comm. on 21:1-3 and 32:2. The verb “he 
showed me" (€6e€v£év ov) is unusual in these chapters. 
Elsewhere it occurs only in 24:1 and 33:34, where its 
subject is the angel mentioned in those sections. Here 
the subject would have to be Uriel, who was mentioned 
in the previous section (21:9), but this is unlikely since 
Raphael will be introduced in v 3 as the interpreting 
angel. Perhaps the Aramaic verb was mistranslated, and 
we should read “And I saw"? or “I was shown.”!® 

The Greek term that designates the respective com- 
partments in the mountain varies in the text: 70701 
xotAot (“hollow places”) in vv 2a, 3; Ko. Aouar« (*hol- 
lows") in vv 2c, 8. In v 4 T0moL «ko( Aot? corresponds to 
Aram. NND of 40OEn* 1 22:1, and this word for “pit” 
(from the verb “to dig" or “hollow out”)! probably 
stands behind all the Greek variants. The description 
evokes the image of a mountain with caves in its sides. 
Since caves were often used as burial places, the author 
appears to envision the place of the dead as a mammoth 
necropolis.!? Reference to the hardness of the rock pre- 
pares us for the smoothness of the pits (in contrast to 
rougher limestone caves). The deepness, darkness, and 
smoothness of the pits implies their great size, as well as 
the impossibility of climbing out of them. This in turn is 
consonant with their function as a prison or place of 
detention (see below). 

The enumeration of the pits and the distinction 
between the three and the one (v 4) are a secondary 
addition to the original tradition, which prepares for vv 
8-18 (see comm. on vv 8-13). Indicative of the different 
emphases in the two levels of tradition is the difference 


15  Gf.2Ll, 7; 28:9; 24:2: 96:1, 9..3:98:1:99:1::30:1, 3; 
39:1, 3:83:15, 3; 34:15; 235:1; 36:1, 2,4. 

16 See comm. on 31:2. 

For this meaning of the Hebrew verb, see passages 

cited by Jastrow, Dictionary, 2:1155. The meaning 

occurs also in Syriac. 

See Wacker, Weltordnung, 133 and 139, where she 

reproduces a photograph of el-Habs in Petra. 


ogy in Nickelsburg, Resurrection. There I date 1 
Enoch 22 later than Daniel 12, though I am aware 
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of the pre-Christian dating of the former (p. 134). It 
is a good example of data falling victim to typology. 


in the verbs used in vv 3-4 and in vv 8-13. Raphael’s 
explanation in v 3 twice uses the verb “gather” 
(Emuovvayw) and never “separate” (xapifouar), which 
occurs five times in vv 8-13. The first author thought of 
the pits as collecting places for human souls without 
respect to their moral character or the circumstances of 
their lives. As in 102:7, and in many biblical descriptions 
of Sheol, the land of the dead is a place of darkness, 
even for the righteous.!? (Cf. also 17:6-7 in the account 
of Enoch’s journey to the northwest.) Here it is called 
paw (lit. “house of seclusion”). It is a place of deten- 
tion, where one awaits judgment (cf. comm. on 10:4-6). 
The terminology is paralleled in T Isa 24:22, pnw 
NIDCTY2D Tuus "wow ma Won (ma 5» M, “to the pit”) 
("And they will gather them to the house of bondage, 
and they will incarcerate them in the house of seclu- 
sion").?? On this passage with reference to the imprison- 
ment of the watchers, see comm. on 10:4-6. See also 
21:10 and its reference to the watchers' prison, which 
Wacker cites as an example of the catchword principle 
that provides continuity in this part of the journey narra- 
tive.?! 

On the propriety of Raphael—the angel in charge of 
the shades (D'R57)-as the interpreting angel here, see 
comm. on 20:3. Very likely the Aramaic here described 
Raphael as one of *the watchers and holy ones" rather 
than "the holy angels." Cf. v 6, where the expression 
occurs in @ (see n. c on v 6). 

The anthropological terminology is not altogether 
consistent in this chapter. Verse 3b speaks of “souls” 
(Vvxa), vv 5-7 and 8-13 of “spirits” (mveüuare), and 
v 3a of "the spirits of the souls of the dead." This last is 
probably due to a combination of "souls" from the early 
stage of the tradition with "spirits" from the later 
stage.?? The three sentences in vv 3b-4a are repetitive 
but stress different things: these are the souls of the dead; 


19 On the uniform human fate in Sheol, see ibid., 
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they derive from human beings rather than the angels 
mentioned in chap. 21; they are held in confinement. 
Reference in vv 3, 10, and 13 to creation stresses the 
place of this mountain, its structure, and its function in 
God's purpose. Cf. also 25:7.?? 

The two clauses in v 4bc have a stepped parallelism 
that is similar to the repetition in vv 3b-4a.?* The second 
clause stresses the finality and fullness of the judgment 
and its fixed time. The Aram. ] implies a fixed, 
appointed time (cf. Dan 7:12, 22), and "the day of the 
end” (yp DV) is the counterpart of Dan yp and yp NY in 
Dan 12:13 and 8:17; 11:35, 40; 12:4, 9.2° The expression 
a NPT Tay (4OEn* 1 22:3) is idomatic for the execution 
of judgment. Cf. 1QapGen 20:14; 1 Enoch 100:4. On the 
day of the great judgment, see comm. on 10:4-6, n. 21. 
E 5-7 Although these verses are cast in the literary form 
typical of these chapters (vision | question | angelic inter- 
pretation), they differ from all other instances of the 
form in two respects. The vision here is of an individual 
rather than a cosmological phenomenon.” The angel 
here described is the object of the verb “to ask” rather 
than the subject of the verb “to answer” at the beginning 
of a new sentence.’ 

In this exegetical elaboration of Gen 4:10, Abel’s 
blood—in Genesis, inanimate but personified—is under- 
stood as the seat of UE) (“life” or “soul”; cf. Gen 9:4), 
which in this author's anthropology is identified with rn 
(“spirit”). This spirit is in turn an active being, portrayed 
in terms familiar to the Hellenistic world. It is like the 
restless spirit of the murdered Clytemnestra (Aeschylus 
Eumenides 98), who cries out for revenge on the mur- 
derer.?® 

The terminology in vv 5-6 is especially close to 
1 Enoch 9:2, 10, where the narrative of Genesis 6-9 has 
been interpolated with the extraneous motif of the dead 
pleading for vengeance.?? Both here and in 1 Enoch 


Transcendence of Death,” CBQ 36 (1974) 26, who 


179-80. translates yp-n» as “time of crisis." 
20  ForSheolas a place of imprisonment, see ibid., 26 Wacker, Weltordnung, 129. 

142-44; for ancient Near Eastern parallels, see ibid., 27  Ibid., 102. 

161-68. 28  Glasson, Greek Influence, 16; Wacker, Weltordnung, 
21 Ibid., 121. 187. 


22 Seeibid., 124-25. 


23 Cf. Matt 25:34, 41. See also Introduction §4.1.2.2. 


24 Wacker, Weltordnung, 126-27. 


29 For the parallels between chap. 9 and 22:5-7, 12, see 
Wacker, Weltordnung, 188-90. 


25 See John J. Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology as the 
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6-11, the cry of the dead (and of the earth that has 
soaked up the blood of the dead, 7:6; 9:2, 9; cf. Gen 
4:11) continues to bring accusation until divine judg- 
ment is executed against the murderer(s). Athough 

] Enoch 22 was composed after chaps. 6-11, both may 
contain primitive elements of a common, earlier exegeti- 
cal tradition on Gen 4:10. Here “the spirit" of Abel 
brings suit against his murderer and his seed. In chaps. 
6-11, where the souls (pl.) of men make accusation (9:2, 
9), the anthropological term yvxń (= %51) more closely 
approximates the Genesis idea that VD) resides in the 
blood. The principal difference between 1 Enoch 9:2, 10 
and 22:5-7 is in the plurality of souls and the single fig- 
ure of Abel. As the translators of 6 and € recognized, 
however, tlie author of the present passage understood 
Abel as a type of those violently put to death. This is sug- 
gested in v 7, with its reference to the descendants of 
Cain, and is evident in v 12. 

It is widely assumed that vv 5-7 depict Abel as the 
prototype of the martyred righteous.? Later tradition 
clearly regarded him as such, and the contrast between 
Cain’s and Abel’s sacrifices in Gen 4:4-5 suggests such 
an interpretation.?! Nonetheless, pre-Christian texts, 
including 1 Enoch, do not specifically attest such an 
interpretation.?? The present passage, as well as 22:12 
and chaps. 6-11, emphasize not the righteousness of 
those who have been murdered, but the violence of their 
murderers and the certain judgment that will befall 
them (see comm. on chaps. 6-11 and 22:8-13). 

The place of vv 5-7 in the literary history of this chap- 
ter is less than certain. Wacker believes that v 12 is 
hardly understandable apart from vv 5-7 and suggests, 
therefore, that they were probably added at the same 
time as vv 8-14.°? That vv 5-7 were added to provide a 
context for v 12 is certain; however, the allusions to Gen 
4:10 in 1 Enoch 9 already provide such a context, and 
22:5-7 could have been added after vv 8-14 to clarify fur- 
ther the meaning of v 12. 

E 8-13 This section is a carefully structured reinterpreta- 


30  Ibid., 182 and the references cited in n. 10. 

31 Ibid., who cites Matt 23:35 and mentions TNef Gen 
4:7-8, which can be read in the light of the story of 33 
the persecuted righteous one in Wisdom 2-5; see 34 
Nickelsburg, "Eschatology in the Testament of Abra- 


ham," 36 n. 46a. 


tion of the original form of vv 1-4. The originally 
unspecified number of pits, which Raphael interpreted 
as receptacles to gather the multitude of human souls (vv 
3-4), are now interpreted as four repositories that sepa- 
rate the dead according to the individual's ethical quality 
and lot in life. The righteous are separated from the sin- 
ners. The sinners who were adequately recompensed in 
their lifetime suffer no further punishment and are sepa- 
rated from those who are severely punished because 
they escaped such recompense during their lives. 
Through this scheme, the pits that were originally 
understood to be a common place of detention until the 
time of the final judgment are now described as sepa- 
rate places of reward and punishment preliminary to the 
judgment. 

The anthropology of the section is consistent. The 
"spirits" of the dead are separated into the various com- 
partments. The Gk. mvevuara doubtless translates 
Aram. MN to judge from 4QEn* 1 22:3-4 (1 Enoch 22:5), 
where this terminology appears. Although these spirits 
have been removed from the bodies of their earthly exis- 
tence, there is continuity with that existence. The spirits 
are rewarded or punished according to the circum- 
stances of that existence, and they can remember and 
protest their violent death. Certain functions appropri- 
ate to the human body are attributed to the spirits. They 
can appreciate the presence of light and have their thirst 
quenched (v 9). They also suffer “scourges” and “tor- 
ments" (v 10).* 

That this author believed in some kind of a resurrec- 
tion is evident. Although this mountain is the perma- 
nent residence of the sinners described in v 13, not all 
the spirits of the dead remain here. The spirits of the 
sinners described in vv 10-11 will be transferred to a 
final place of terrible and eternal punishment. More- 
over, from 24:2—25:6, it appears that the righteous will 
be raised to a new and long life in Jerusalem (see comm. 
on 24:5—25:1). 


dismisses too quickly the biblical idea that God 
accepted Abel's sacrifice and rejected Cain's. 
Ibid., 128-29. 

On the anthropology of this section, see ibid., 
281-88, and see further the comm. on 102:4-5. 


32 Wacker, Weltordnung, 181-83; however, she probably 
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This author’s debt to Greek ideas (esp. those of the 
Pythagorean and Orphic provenance preserved in Plato) 
is especially evident in his divisions between the various 
kinds of sinners and in the imagery of the fountain.’ 
The viewpoint here differs from non-Israelite proto- 
types, however, in that it describes not the final dispens- 
ing of rewards and punishments, but an intermediate 
state preliminary to the final judgment and its rewards 
and punishments.”® 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31) is 
an interesting example of the early Christian use of the 
kind of cosmology presumed here and its function in a 
context concerned with theodicy. The parable contrasts 
poor, oppressed Lazarus with the rich man, who does 
not obey the Law and the Prophets and unjustly enjoys 
good things in his life and honor in his burial. Their sit- 
uations are reversed after death. In Abraham’s bosom, 
Lazarus is refreshed with water, while Dives suffers tor- 
ments in Hades. The cosmology of the parable differs 
somewhat from the present chapter in its details, but not 
in its function. In the place of pits that separate the 
righteous from the sinners, there is a single great chasm 
that separates the two groups. In both cases mythic cos- 
mology undergirds an assertion about the execution of 
divine justice.?" 

B 8-9a The author of vv 8-13 has prepared for this sec- 
tion by revising v 2 to refer to four compartments, one 
light and three dark. Given that revision, Enoch's ques- 
tion in v 8 follows logically from Raphael's explanation 
in vv 3-4. If this is the gathering place for all the spirits of 
the dead, why are there separate and differing compart- 
ments? The importance of the question is underscored 
in the fourfold repetition of the catchword "separated" 
(xapt{oucı) in vv 9-12. Raphael answers Enoch’s ques- 
tion in a general way in v 9a and then explains in vv 9b- 
13 why, for what purpose, and in what way the spirits of 
the dead are separated. The correspondence between v 
2 (“three of them were dark and one illuminated") and 
the symmetrical fourfold formulas of vv 9b, 10, 12, 13 


35 Ibid., 211-19. 
36  Ibid., 232. 


37 Fora discussion of the parable in light of 1 Enoch 
92-105, which presumes the present chapter, see 40 


Nickelsburg, "Riches," 338. 
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indicates that the number “three” in v 9a is secondary 
(see above, S Literary History). 

E 9b The general term “the spirits of the righteous" 
suggests that all such spirits are gathered in this com- 
partment. In chaps. 17-19 the reference to the living 
waters in 17:4 may be a counterpart to this verse. Verse 2 
explicitly contrasts the light that illuminates this com- 
partment with the darkness of the other compartments. 
The light imagery suggests the divine presence. Such an 
idea contrasts with older Israelite ideas about Sheol (cf. 
Isa 38:10-20; but contrast Psalm 139). The imagery of 
water connotes life, even if this is the place of the dead.?? 
The combined imagery of light and life-giving water 
appears in Israelite literature in Ps 36:10 (9) (^For with 
you is the fountain of life; in your light we shall see 
light,” mcns TIN OPN WPA T5772), and a Jewish 
reader might well think of this psalm with its contrast 
between the righteous and the wicked. But the specific 
idea that there is a vivifying, refreshing fountain of water 
in the underworld is attested in Greek, and especially 
Orphic, sources, and these may have directly or indi- 
rectly influenced the author of this text.?? 

E 10-11 This description of the second compartment 
mentioned in v 9a is introduced by a formula that paral- 
lels v 9b, except for the verb “created” (Ekriodn), which 
also occurs in vv 3, 13. On this motif see comm. on 22:1- 
4. The idea of separation, missing in this formula, 
appears in v 11. 

In this compartment, sinners whose unspecified sins 
went unpunished during their lifetimes now undergo bit- 
ter and tortuous punishment. The passage implies that 
in some cases sinners are punished in their own 
lifetime. The problem of theodicy, treated briefly here, 
will be dealt with in more rhetorical style and in the 
broader context of unrequited sins and righteous deeds 
in 102:4—104:8. Cf. comm. on 103:5-8 for close termino- 
logical parallels with the present text, which indicate 
that the parenesis in the later section is based on the 
vision in this chapter. The expression “judgment will... 


39 For this suggestion see Charles, Enoch, 49; and 
Wacker, Weltordnung, 217, 233, 288. For the Greek 
material see Rohde, Psyche, 575-76 nn. 151, 152. 
See, e.g., Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 131-37. 


38 On the connection between water and life, see 


comm. on 17:4, n. 24, and comm. on 96:5-6. 
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be executed on them” (kpiatc ... Eyevndn ér avráv) 
quite possibly translates the same Aramaic expression 
as 1:9, where the verb is active (worjoat kpíavv KaTa, 
OD vsum 

Verse 11 makes both a local and a temporal distinc- 
tion. “Here” (30€) one experiences “this great torment” 
(THY neyaAnv Baoavov Tav’Tnv), which will last until the 
great day of judgment. “There” (Eket), after the judg- 
ment, in the place where they will be bound, those who 
are cursed forever will have “scourges” and “torments” 
(uaorı yes, Baoavor) inflicted on them. The identity of 
the place of this eternal punishment, designated as 
“there,” is less than certain. According to 10:13-14, both 
the rebel angels “and everyone who is condemned” will 
be taken away to the fiery abyss. Since the present chap- 
ter follows immediately after the description of that 
abyss in 21:7-10, it is reasonable to suppose that “there” 
refers to that abyss.*? Less likely, the reference is to the 
Valley of Hinnom, which is for “those who are cursed 
forever" (27:2; see comm. on 27:2-3a). 

Whether one should think of the sinners' transfer 
from "here" to "there" as a resurrection depends to 
some extent on whether the final words of v 13 (“nor 
will they be raised up from here") are intended to pro- 
vide a contrast with the present group of sinners. In any 
event, the contrast between vv 10 and 11 ("judgment was 
not executed on them in their life" and "until the great 
day of judgment") indicates that the present group of 
sinners will be taken from their present place to a final 
judgment—whether or not this will be separate from or 
identical with their eternal punishment. This transferral 
and the distinction between now and then also indicates 
that the sinners' present suffering is not to be under- 
stood as final and full judgment. 

E 12 The introductory formula indicates that the author 
is describing a third compartment, separated from the 
previous two. The identity of the occupants of this com- 
partment has long been an interpretive problem.^? Ter- 
minological similarities to vv 5-7 suggest that they are 


innocent victims like Abel. But their unjustified violent 
deaths need not imply that they were *righteous." 
According to v 2, they dwell in a dark compartment, 
bereft of the light and life-giving water provided for the 
righteous in the first compartment. That the martyred 
righteous should lack the refreshment enjoyed by other 
of the righteous dead is unlikely. The kind of justice that 
distinguishes between the three groups in the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth compartments precludes the possibility 
that the martyred righteous—the most egregious victims 
of injustice in this world—would be consigned to dark- 
ness and restless complaint until the time of the final 
judgment. The level of interpretation represented by the 
adjective "three" in v 9 solved the problem by reading vv 
12 and 13 as a description of a single compartment, but 
on this see the comm. on v 13. Wacker suggests that as 
plaintiffs the members of this group are construed as 
ethically neutral and bound by the common situation of 
restlessly seeking vengeance on their murderers.** 

B 13 The formula that introduces this verse indicates 
that the verse describes a fourth compartment. This 
interpretation is borne out by the number "four" in v 2, 
which remains in both the 6 and € witnesses in spite of 
the number "three" in v 9. See comm. on chap. 22, § Lit- 
erary History. 

That the occupants of this compartment were “not 
pious, but sinners" is explicitly stated. Several factors dis- 
tinguish them from the sinners described in vv 10-11. 
They occupy a different compartment. They do not 
seem to be presently suffering “torment.” It is explicitly 
stated that they will not be punished at the time of the 
judgment. Why do their situation and fate differ from 
that of the sinners in vv 10-11? The term "companions 
of sinners” is a cliche and does not lessen their guilt.*° 
The simplest explanation is that, different from those 
described in vv 10-11, these sinners were judged during 
their lifetime, and for that reason they need not be rec- 
ompensed either immediately after death or at the great 
day of judgment.*? Wacker suggests that this group 


4] Cf. 1QapGen 20:13, where 3 11 722 is used parallel 


to m pa Tay in 20:14. 
42 Wacker, Weltordnung, 197-99. 
43 Ibid., 179-90. 
44 Ibid., 184-90. 
45 Ibid., 191-92. 


transformation of a judgment tradition from an 
apocalyptic to a this-worldly setting and mode. 


46 Cf. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 79-80, regarding the 
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specifically comprises the generation of the flood who ment, especially evident in the appropriate modes of 
were judged by their destruction in the flood.*? reward and punishment described in vv 8-13, is the sub- 
m 14 For parallel blessings at the end of visions, cf. 25:7; ject not only of much of 1 Enoch but of other parallel 
27:5; 36:4. Cf. also 12:3; 81:34, 10. On the term “Lord Jewish literature.” The parallelism of Lord of majesty 
of glory,” which is textually uncertain here, see comm. and Lord of eternity, suggested by 9, occurs in 12:3, on 
on 25:7. According to G, Enoch blesses not only God but which see comm.. 

also the judgment, which has been the central subject 

matter of the chapter.*? The righteousness of God's judg- 


47 Wacker, Weltordnung, 193-95. 

48 Also breaking the pattern of a single blessing of 
God is 81:34. 

49 Cf., e.g., 1 Enoch 63:8, in a confessional form, and 
Ps. Sol. 2:19 and passim. 
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The Fire of the West 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


1 And from there I traveled? to another place, to the west of^ the ends of the earth. 2/ And I 
saw a fire? that ran and did not rest or quit its course® day and night, but* continued. 

3 And | asked and said, “What is this that has nu rest?" 

4 Then Reuel answered me,? one of the holy angels who was with me,? and said to me,” 


"This* course of fire? is the fire of the west, which pursues® all the luminaries of 


24:1 


a  é€pwdevoa & | horku € | DODN 4QEn 1 11:3 (Milik, 
Enoch, 218) = "I was transported." Cf. 14:8; 32:2; 36:1. f 


b “tothe west, as far as...” €. 

2a + “burning” (zayenadded) €. 

b Om. “its” 6 

c  emending €? AMA to AMA - "alla €. 


4a-a 6 € | 4OEn? 1 12:5 evidently omits it, so Milik, Enoch, 


219 note on lines 5-6. 


b and said to me] om. 6?, perhaps by confusion of éuoU a 


and pot. 
c  **"which you saw" (zare’ika) €. 


d  offire] Tov mupög & | €: “and (om. f) this is" (wazeni 
[za 8]). The former may be a corruption of wa‘y = €. 


heaven. 1/ And he showed me mountains of fire that burned day and night.* 


corrupt for zayesadded = @* (Charles, Eth. Enoch, 60 n. 
25). For more serious textual problems, see comm. 
Milik (Enoch, 218) reconstructs 4QEn? 1 12:5-6 some- 
what differently from 6*. At the end of this sentence, € 
* "and from here I went to another place of the earth" 
(wa?emheya horku kàPa makana medr), which could have 
dropped from 6° by hma.: kat... kat. See, however, 
comm. 

24:1 

For “day and night" (ma‘alta walelita), & has only “by 
night" (vuXrög). The fuller expression corresponds to 
v 2. Cf. 14:28 n. b. Cf. also 18:6 for the image. Milik 
(Enoch, 218, 220) reconstructs 4QEn? 1 12:6-7 some- 
what differently from 8° €. 


e T0 éÓ.Gkov &* | €: “which burns" (zayenadded), probably 


E 23:1—24:1 Moving to another place in the west, Enoch 
sees a restless (river of) fire, probably the equivalent of 
the one mentioned in 17:4-5. Because of textual prob- 
lems, we cannot be certain of its function. Either it pro- 
vides fire for the luminaries, or it executes vengeance on 
them. 

E 23:1 With an introduction almost identical to 22:1, 
the author states that Enoch is still in the west, albeit at 
a place different from the place of the dead. 

m 2-3 Terminological similarities between vv 2, 4, and 
17:4-5 suggest that this is the equivalent of the fiery 
waters described in the first journey.! The four-times 
repeated image of motion and restlessness (v 2) suggests 
that the author has a river in mind. This restlessness is 
epitomized in Enoch's brief question in v 3. 

Enoch's throne vision, specifically 14:19-23, offers 
another parallel to, and the possible source of, this 
imagery.? Streams of fire issue from under God's throne, 
and this fire encircles him and stands by him like a 


1 Charles, Enoch, 51. 
See comm. on 14:21-23. 


3 Cf. the verbs oük @moxwpodav ... obre ... Kplo- 
TavTat (14:23) with ovdé éAAetmOv here. 


guard. Those who “approached him did not depart by 
day, nor by night did they leave him."? Supporting this 
parallel is the description of God's throne attendants in 
Rev 4:8: kat &vamavoıv ovK EXovaıv rjuépag kai VUKTÒÇ 
AévyorrTec ... (cf. TÒ un Exov avanavoıv, 1 Enoch 23:3). 
In the next chapter Enoch will arrive at the mountain 
throne of God, which in 18:6 is associated with fire that 
“burns night and day" (cf. 18:9). 

B 4 All the major elements in v 2 have their counter- 
parts in the verses that follow: “west” (v 1)| | “fire of the 
west" (v 4); “a fire" | |v 4 and 24:1; “did not rest” | |v 3; 
“its course" | |v 4; “day and night” | | 24:1. These close 
correspondences suggest a single line of interpretation 
for 23:1—24:1. A crux for the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is the last verb in v 4. 

The verb in &?, €xdc@xa (lit. “pursue” or perhaps 
“persecute”), parallels the verb “ran” in v 2. According 
to this interpretation, this relentless river provides fire 
for the luminaries as they set in the west,* or a driving 


on the basis of the corrupt Eth. verb yenadded (see 
n. f) and is followed by Martin (Hénoch, 63), who 
translates &* as "poursuit." 


4  Dillmann (Henoch, 128) suggests this interpretation 
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force to move them around to the beginning of their tra- 
jectories.5 Milik suggests that the Aram. verb 7/77 stands 
behind the Greek and argues that Safaitic usage of this 
verb as a synonym for “to let graze” indicates that our 
author interprets the angelic name Re‘u’el to mean 
“shepherd of God.”® 977 is surely the best retroversion 
for €xdtwKw.’ Usage of the passive participle of 977 in 
connection with a “rapid” stream? may indicate a close 
connection with the imagery suggested above for v 2. 
That connotations of the verb that we know only from 
Safaitic led the author to connect this fire with Re‘u’el 
(= “shepherd of God") is an unprovable suggestion. 

An alternative line of interpretation derives from 
20:4, where Reuel is connected with the verb ékóukéo 
(“to take vengeance").? Two factors support the original- 
ity of this verb. All the other visions in chaps. 21-27 cen- 
ter on some aspect of the final judgment or its 
anticipation.!° Moreover, the mountains of fire in 24:1, 
which appear to be the counterpart of “the luminaries of 
heaven” in this verse (see below), are reminiscent of 
18:13-16 | | 21:3-6, where the transgressing stars, which 
appear like burning mountains, are punished. Thus the 
present text could be in some sense a doublet of 21:3-6. 


5 Cf., however, 72:5; 73:2, where the wind drives the 8 
chariots of the sun and the moon. See comm. on 9 


18:4. 
6 Milik, Enoch, 219-20. 


7 See statistics cited by Elmar Camilo dos Santos, An 
Expanded Hebrew Index for the Hatch-Redpath Concor- 11 


23:1—24:1 


Problematic for this interpretation, however, are the 
expressions “all the luminaries of heaven" (v 4) and its 
parallel, “the world of luminaries” (20:4). 18:13-16 and 
21:3-6 speak of the punishment of only seven transgress- 
ing stars. In what sense and for what purpose are all the 
luminaries avenged? In retaining éxdcxéw, Charles is 
forced to posit a more general meaning of “requite in a 
good or bad sense,"!! which is hardly consonant with the 
fire imagery. 

B 24:1 The reading of € indicates a change of place 
prior to the vision of the burning mountains (see n. f on 
23:4) and seems secondary. If 24:1 describes a new 
vision, we would expect a new query and explanation. 
The lack of such indicates an essential connection with 
23:4 and an identification between the “luminaries of 
heaven” and the “burning mountains." The same 
imagery occurs in 18:13-16 and 21:3-6, in close connec- 
tion with the vision and description of the seven moun- 
tains, to which the author now turns. 


Cf. b. Yoma 77b; b. B. Bat. 73b. 

For the confusion of the two verbs in Mss., cf. Sir 
39:30, cited by Charles, Enoch, 51. 

10 That chap. 28 begins a new section, see comm. on 
chaps. 28-32. 

Charles, Enoch, 51. 


dance to the Septuagint (Jerusalem: Dugith Publishers 


Baptist House, n.d.) 190, s.v. 
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Enoch's Journey Eastward 


24 


The Mountain of God and the Tree of Life 


2 And | proceeded beyond them,? and | saw seven glorious mountains, all differing? each 
from the other, whose stones were precious in beauty,‘ and all (the mountains) were 
precious and glorious? and beautiful in appearance— three to* the east were firmly set 
one on the other/ and three to the south, one on the other, and deep and rugged? 
ravines, one not approaching the other. 3/ And? the seventh mountain (was) in the midst 
of these, and it rose above them in height, like? the seat of m throne. And fragrant‘ trees 
encircled it. 4/ Among them was a tree such as | had never smelled, and among them 
was no other like it.? It had a fragrance sweeter smelling than all spices. And its leaves 
and its blossom? and the tree never wither. Its fruit is beautiful," like dates of the palm 


trees. 

5 Then | said, "How beautiful is this tree and fragrant,* and its leaves are lovely, and its blos- 
soms? are* lovely to behold.” 

6 Then Michael answered me, one of the holy? angels who was with ma and was their 

25:1 leader, 1/ and he said to me, "Enoch, why do you inquire and why do you marvel? about 
the fragrance of this tree, and why do you wish to learn the truth?"^ 

2 Then I answered him —1, Enoch —and said, "Concerning all things | wish to know, but 
especially? concerning this tree." 

3 And he answered me? and said, "This high mountain that you saw,” whose peak is like the 


throne of God, is the seat where the Great Holy One, the Lord of glory," the King of eter- 
nity, will sit, when he descends to visit the earth in goodness.? 4/ And (as for) this fra- 
grant tree, no flesh has the right to touch it until the great judgment, in which there will 
be vengeance on all and a consummation forever. 

Then it will be given to the righteous and the pious, 


and its fruit will be? as food for the chosen. 


And it will be transplanted to the holy place, 


by the house of God, the King of eternity. 


Then they will rejoice greatly and be glad, 


and they will enter? into the sanctuary. 


Its fragrances will be in their bones, 


and they will live a long life upon the earth, 
such as your fathers lived also in their days,” 


and torments and plagues and suffering will not touch them." 
Then | blessed the God of glory, the King of eternity, who has prepared such things for 
people (who are) righteous, and has created them and promised to give (them) to them. 


"toward it" (mangalehi) €, a corrupt rendering of 
ETEKELVA TOV, see 18:10, n. a. 


an object to “arose,” which I have emended in ®. But 
25:3 seems to presume that only the mountain's peak 
was like God's throne. Thus the text is uncertain. 


b “And all differed...” €. c  ma*ázà (= evwdy) € | "beautiful in appearance" (eveıön) 
c Gv oi Aldor évrtpoc 7H KaAAOVA G | “And the stones &°. For the opposite textual situation, cf. v 5 n. a. 
were precious and beautiful" (wa’a’bäna keburàna 4a and----- it] "And no one other of them rejoiced and 
wašanāyāna, wrongly in acc. case) €. no other was like it" (kat ovdelc érepoc aurav 
d  -**in their appearance" (rä’yomu) €, perhaps a double nouppaven kai ovdév Erepov óuotov aT) @ | "And 
reading for gassomu in the next line. not one among them and there were not others like it" 
e Three to] om. é&. (wa?i- 12emwestetomu wabäedänehi zakamähu ?ikona) €. 
f one-- other] diba € | Ev T Evi &. The two parts of & look like double readings, with 
g  Tpaxeta €? | tawayat ("twisting") €. nugpavdn and ópotov representing inexplicable varia- 
3a + “to the mountain" (7@ öper) 64, perhaps a misplaced tions. € lacks one occurrence of érep- and the verb 
object of &yyifovoaı (“approaching”). noypaven. Perhaps for nuypavdn we should read a 
b ma like] kat úrepetxev <avTav> TÂ Üyec porov form of d0gpatvopat, i.e., “And there was no other 
&? | € hob': “And it arose over them. All of them were among them that was fragrant like it.” 
like” (wanohomusa yetmasselu kwellomu kama) | € al.: b Om. “its” 6%, Perhaps the original read, “and the blos- 


“And their height. All of them were like” (wanuhomusa 
yetmasselu kwellomu kama). Both readings of € presume 


” 


som of the tree. . . . 
“and those about the fruit" (oi ĝè wept Tov kdpmov) &* 


| “And its fruit was beautiful, and its fruit was...” 


(waferehuni Sandy waferéhusa . . .) €. € looks ditto- 


graphic. On the other hand, 6° mepi, which makes no b 


sense, may reflect a transliteration of Aram. "5. 


“Beautiful” (««Aóc) could have dropped from &* by 


hma. 


5a evadeg & | “beautiful to see" (Sandy lare’ey = everdéc) c 


€. See above v 3 n. c. 

Ta AVON AVTOD G | “its fruit" (feréhuni) €. 
Go way et 
6a + “and honored" (wakeburan) €. 


2501 
la and --- marvel] om. € | + “of me” €. 
b “do you seek to know” €. 


m 24:2—25:7 This vision is linked to the previous one by 
the common reference to mountains (24:1, 2).! At the 
same time, the seven mountains mentioned here return 
us to the itinerary (in reverse) of chaps. 17-19. There 
the description of the seven mountains (18:6-9) was jux- 
taposed to the vision of the places of punishment for the 
rebel angels and transgressing stars (18:10—19:2| | chap. 
21); 

The eschatological emphasis that typifies chaps. 21- 
27 is responsible for the major differences between the 
present section and 18:6-9. First, a formal difference is 
noteworthy. In 18:6-9 the mountain range is described, 
with no angelic interpretation, as a final landmark on 
Enoch’s journey to the places of punishment. The pre- 
sent author, however, provides a separate vision, com- 
plete with inquiry and interpretation, employing the 
form of the other visions in this journey. Second, in two 
respects the details of the present vision differ from 
18:6-9, and both are interpreted in eschatological terms. 
(a) The angel interprets the seventh mountain—which is 
like a throne—as God's eschatological judgment throne. 
(b) The author replaces details about the kinds of jewels 
that constitute the other six mountains with reference to 
trees that surround the mountain throne and especially 
with a detailed description of the tree of life. This is 
God’s paradise. Third, a major subject of the angelic 
interpretation is the transplanting of the tree of life to 


Wacker, Weltordnung, 121. 
Dillmann, Henoch, 128. 


Charles, Enoch, 52. 


OU Of N — 


24:2—25:7 


2a I, Enoch—and said] om. & | Third sg. € mtu 2080 

6281. 

€? repeats this adverb (u&Acora - - - - - apodpa). 

3a + “me” €gT*. 

b that you saw] zare'ika € | om. 6*, by parablepsis: TÒ 

öpoç 0 ópác. 

“the great Lord, the Holy One of Glory” 6*. 

d “in beauty” (basanäy) €. 

5a Reading eic ferjv/heyuwat (“unto life" = Tn?) of 6? € as 
81777, “will be"; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 63 n. 15. See 
comm. 

6a "bring in" €, corrupt causative form of verb. 

b + “sorrow” (hazan) €. 


Jerusalem after the judgment and the long and blessed 
life that the righteous will enjoy there when they eat of 
its fruit. 

E 24:2-3b The mountain range described here closely 
approximates the range in 18:6-9 in its orientation, its 
construction of precious stones, and the centrality and 
towering height of the thronelike mountain. Also similar 
are the references to fire (24:1 | | 18:6, 9). While the text 
of v 2 is uncertain (see n. f), the author appears to think 
of the six mountains as an enormous dais, with steps ris- 
ing from the south and the east, which supports the 
throne of God at its northwest apex.? The text recalls 
descriptions of the New Jerusalem that speak of founda- 
tions and walls of precious stones.? The reference to the 
ravines is unclear. If the text is correct as it stands, the 
ravines do not flow into one another.‘ If the reading 7@ 
öper of & is correct but misplaced (v 3, n. a), the ravines 
do not come near the throne mountain. Verse 3ab, and 
its reference to the throne of God, is the first of two foci 
in the vision. 

m 3c-4 The second and principal focus in the vision is 
on the trees around the mountain throne, especially the 
tree of life. As details of the vision, the trees replace the 
description of the precious stones in 18:7. They consti- 
tute a grove or garden, for which “paradise” would be a 
correct term.? The description of the one tree stresses 
the uniqueness of its fragrance, its beauty, and its eter- 


Cf. Isa 54:11-12; Tob 13:16-17; Rev 21:12-21. 


Already in Gen 2:9, 16-17; 3:2, 8 the trees of the 


garden are emphasized. Cf. also Apoc. Mos. 20:4. 
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nity. The author will return to these aspects and to the 
tree’s various components, that is, its leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit. 

B 24:5—25:1 As in other visions in this journey, there is a 
duplication in the comment and interpretation. Enoch’s 
first response is wonderment at the tree’s beauty (cf. 
21:8; 22:2; 26:6; 32:5). He refers to the tree’s fragrance 
and to the spectacle of its beauty and its parts. In keep- 
ing with the emphasis of the angelic interpretation later, 
the mountain throne is not mentioned. 

Michael’s function as interpreting angel corresponds 
to 20:5. He will speak of the future of the righteous, of 
which he is patron. See comm. on 20:5 and cf. 25:4d-6. 
On the whole, 24:6—25:1 closely parallels 21:5, both in 
its description of the angels and in the wording of its 
question. In what sense Michael is “their leader” is 
unclear. Cf. comm. on 21:5-6. Is he chief of the 
archangels,? or does the passage imply that he has other 
angels with him who are not of the seven? The words 
“and why do you marvel,” attested here only in &*, break 
with the wording of 21:5. They fit the nature of Enoch's 
response here, whereas there is no wonderment in 21:4. 
Thus they may well be original here, an appropriate 
addition to the form used first in 21:5. Whereas in 21:5 
the double question, "Why do you inquire, and why are 
you eager ... ?" is simply a double, parallelistic formula- 
tion, here Enoch's double question, presented chiasti- 
cally in the next verse, is anticipated. 

B 25:2 Enoch’s desire “to learn the truth" is the desire 
“to know all things." On the encyclopedic range of 
Enoch's knowledge, cf. 93:2 and the parallels cited in 
the comm. on that verse. Here the immediate concern 
of Enoch—and of the apocalyptist—is the tree. 

@ 3 Before turning to the tree and the climax of this sec- 
tion, the author explains the first part of the vision, the 
mountain. Formally, this explanation corresponds to 
Enoch’s inquiry about “all things”: 


Vision Reaction Michael’s Query Enoch’s Answer Interpretation 
seventh Why learn know all throne 
mountain the truth 
trees|tree how Why inquire especially tree tree of life 
beautiful about tree 


6 Cf Dan 12:1: “the great prince." 


7 Hermann VW. Beyer, “Emorenronau,” TDNT 2 


(1964) 601, 606-7. 
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The seventh mountain, which 18:8 described in gen- 
eral terms as “God’s throne,” is identified as the throne 
on which God will sit at the time of the eschatological 
judgment. Thus the final judgment, referred to in 22:4, 
11, 13, is brought into the discussion here. The verb 
ETLOKETTOHAL (“to visit”), used of God's judgment, is 
traditional,” but occurs only here in 1 Enoch. On the 
title “Great Holy One,” see comm. on 1:3, where it is 
paired with “eternal God.” The other two titles recur in 
25:7 (cf. also 25:5). The combination of the three titles 
here stresses the transcendence of the great Judge. The 
goodness of God’s judgment is from the viewpoint of 
the righteous, whose blessings will be recounted in 
25:4d-6. Cf. also 1:8 and 5:6-9, where this side of the 
judgment is described. 

m 4-6 The second and main focus of the angelic inter- 
pretation is the tree of life. According to v 4, the coming 
judgment will constitute a dividing point between the 
present time, when the fruit of this tree is forbidden, 
and the future, when it will be given to the righteous. It 
is another formulation of the scheme in 16:1 (see 
comm.). That the tree of life is forbidden to all people is 
biblical (Gen 3:24). According to the present text, God 
has transplanted it from the original paradise in the east 
(see chap. 32) to the present inaccessible location, where 
it will remain until the universal judgment (cf. 1:8), 
which will divide between righteous and wicked and 
bring to a consummation the present age, opening up 
the time of life. The inaccessibility of the tree until the 
eschaton is an important structural feature of the later 
Adam literature (Apocalypse of Moses and Adam and Eve),® 
and the theme is explicit in T. Levi 18:10-11 and is 
alluded to in Rev 2:7. 

Verses 4d-6 are in poetic form. The first distich (vv 
4d-5a) is set in virtually synonymous parallelism, with 
the tree (= it) and its fruit indicating slight progression. 
Progressive parallelism marks the second distich (v 5bc). 
The parallelism in the third distich (v 6ab) is less clear, 
though its second hemistich corresponds to both lines of 
the previous distich. The final lines form a tetrastich 
(6 c-f). Line two carries out the implications of line one; 


8 See Nickelsburg, "Some Related Traditions," 
515-33. 


lines two and three are in progressive parallelism, with 
the final line forming an antithesis. 

The poem describes the eschaton with reference to 
the tree of life and its blessings. For the author his world 
is characterized by a short life, torments, plagues, and 
suffering (v 6cde), to which a healthy and extraordinar- 
ily long life are an appropriate constrast and antidote. 
See Introduction §4.2.4.1. His Urzeit-Endzeit typology 
anticipates a return to paradise, a motif already implied 
in 10:17-19, a passage that, like the present one, has 
drawn its imagery from the new creation context of Isa- 
iah 65 (see comm. on 10:16-21). Here v 3 has already 
alluded to Genesis 2-3. 

The opening line of the poem presumes the division 
between the righteous and sinners in the judgment 
mentioned in v 4. The parallelism of “righteous” and 
“chosen” appears in 1:8-9 and 5:4-9, where, however, 
“chosen” dominates, and in the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(93:1-10; 91:11-17). Here no special sectarian connota- 
tions seem to be present. On the term “pious” (Gacot), 
see comm. on 102:4-5. 

Verses 5b-6b provide no clue to the author’s attitude 
about the present state of Jerusalem and its sanctuary. 
They indicate only that life in the eschaton will center 
around Jerusalem and its sanctuary, the source of eter- 
nal life. These lines correspond to 10:21 and its empha- 
sis on worship in the new age, and both reflect Isaiah 65, 
where a new Jerusalem is the center of a new heaven and 
new earth (see comm. on 10:21). The subject is pursued 
further in chaps. 26-27. Characteristic of worship in 
Jerusalem is the joy and gladness that typify many of the 
Psalms, but that are also a hallmark of the new age.? 

Verse 6c, the first line of the final tetrastich, recapitu- 
lates and extends the theme of the first distich. Because 
the righteous eat the fruit of the tree of life, its fra- 
grances are in their bones. That our author is interested 
in aromatic trees is evident from chaps. 28-32. More- 
over, according to 25:4-5, the tree of life is the most fra- 
grant among many fragrant trees. This fragrance, which 


9  Cf.comm. on 10:16c-17, n. 9. 
10 R. K. Harrison, “Bones,” IDB 1:453. 


11 Cf. Ps 32:3; Jer 20:9. Contrast Isa 66:14; Jub. 23:31, 


in an eschatological context. 


24:1—25:7 


is a repeated theme in chaps. 24-25, finds its explana- 
tion here. It will be the breath, the spirit, the élan of the 
life of the new age, which will permeate "the bones" of 
the righteous (cf. Isa 66:14; Sir 49:10). The precise con- 
notations of “bones” here is uncertain. In Semitic usage, 
the “bones” may refer to the seat of sensation.!° One 
may think of the fragrance bringing new life to weary 
bones.!! The term can mean the “self,”!? in which case 
the analogy of breath may be more appropriate. The 
term “their bones" (TaN) rather than the other reflex- 
ive TWS) (lit. “their souls") may have been used to avoid 
duplication of synonyms. Finally, it is possible that the 
author is thinking of a resurrection of the body. The lan- 
guage of Ezek 37:5, 7-10 is close at hand. From 1 Enoch 
22 we learn that the place of the dead is a temporary 
abode until the final judgment. In any event, the use of 
the term here suggests bodily life in the new Jerusalem. 

The fruit of the tree of life and its fragrance bring 
long life, not simply in the sense of Exod 20:12, but a life 
whose length is compared to that of Enoch's forebears, 
that is, more than nine hundred years. The Gk. fav 
TÀelLova fhoovTat ... tjv Efnoav oi marrépec suggests a 
life longer than that of these fathers.!? Again the 
imagery of an extraordinarily long life parallels 10:17 
and calls to mind an important motif in Isa 65:20, 22. 
See comm. on 10:16c-17, especially n. 42. In context the 
references to torment, plagues, and suffering suggest ill- 
ness and other kinds of suffering that shorten human 
life, but that will not be part of the new age. This nega- 
tive assertion corresponds to the commands in chap. 10 
to remove moral evil and to the promises in Isa 65:19- 
20, 23.1 The present verse has its closest counterpart in 
Wis 3:1 in the context of a discussion of immortality and 
eternal life.!5 

The present vision, and its dependence on Isaiah 65, 
and the next vision, and its allusions to Isaiah 66, consti- 
tute a scenario for the eschaton that appears to be pre- 
sumed and alluded to in Dan 12:2 and its references to 
“eternal life” and “eternal contempt."!? The presence of 


14 Cf. Rev 21:4, which is also based on Isaiah 65. 
15 Charles, Enoch, 54. 
16 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 19-23. 


12 Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, 1:270, sub sa; 2:1103, sub 


nx». Cf. also Charles, Enoch, 54. 


13 €: “a long life such as your fathers lived." 
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Michael here and his preeminence are also paralleled in 
Dan 12:1. 

B 7 The concluding doxology takes up the titles of God 
in 25:3, 7. The title “Lord (or ‘God’ or ‘King’) of glory,” 
which appears also in 22:14; 25:8, 7; 27:3, 5; 36:4; 63:2; 
81:3; 83:8, alludes to the effulgent splendor that 
envelops the enthroned deity (see comm. on 14:18-20) 
and complements other terms that define the transcen- 
dent God (see Introduction 84.2.1.1-2). Appropriately, it 
occurs, with one exception, in doxologies or references 
to blessing and prayer.!” 


17 Cf. 1 Cor 2:8 and Eph 1:17 (“Father of glory), which 


In biblical usage the verb “to prepare" (Eroıuafw) is 
often almost synonymous with “to create.” !® It is 
employed with aspects of the eschaton as its object.!? 
Here the two verbs may be used to indicate two stages: 
foreordination and actual creation.?? For the verb "to 
create" in a similar context with reference to eschatologi- 
cal matters, cf. chap. 22. Behind the present usage may 
be an allusion to the idea of new creation, stemming 
from Isaiah 65, which has influenced this poem at a 
number of points. 


19 Ibid., 705. 


are marked by alllusions to the enthroned Deity and 20 Cf. T. Mos. 1:14 in the context of that work's empha- 


references to revelation. 


sis on God's foreseeing. 


18 Walter Grundmann, "éroutoc," TDNT 2 (1964) 
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26 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


Jerusalem, the Center of the Earth 
and the Place of Punishment 


And from there | proceeded to the center of the earth, and | saw u blessed? place where 


there wera trees that had branches that abide and sprout.^ 2/ And there | saw a holy 
mountain. From beneath the mountain water (came) from the east, and it flowed? 
toward the south. 3/ And | ssw to the east another mountain higher than it,? and 
between them? a deep valley that had no breadth, and through it* water was flowing 
beneath? the mountain. 4/ And to the west of this, another mountain lower than it and 
not rising very high, and a deep and dry valley beneath it,? between them, and another 
deep and dry’ valley," #1 the apex of the three mountains.?4 5/ And all the valleys were 
deep,? of hard rock, and no? tree was planted on them. 


And I marveled ## the? mountain, and | marveled at the? valley, | marveled exceedingly. 
Then? I said, "Why is this land blessed and all filled with trees, but this valley is cursed?^" 
Then answered <Sariel>, oua of the holy angels who was with me, and said to me, "This? 


cursed valley? is for those who are cursed forever. Here will be gathered all the cursed,* 
who utter with their mouth an improper word against the Lord and speak hard things 
against his glory. Here they will be gathered, and here will be (their) habitation? 3/ at the 
last times, in the days of righteous judgment? in the presence of the righteous for all 
time.^ Here the godless* will bless the Lord of glory, the King of eternity. 4/ In the days of 
their judgment they will bless tin mercyt in accordance with how he has apportioned to 


them." 
Then I blessed the Lord of glory, and his glory? | made known and praised? (him) magnifi- 
cently. 
la + “fertile” (telula) €-q. A gloss. is missing in 6*. On the emended name Sariel, see 
b  -**"ofthe felled tree” 6* €; see comm. comm. 
2a wawehazatu (= Kat pvoıv aürov, “and its flow") € | “and b — qualà € | yń (=) “valley”) 6’, Charles, Eth. Enoch, 67 
it had the setting" (kai rrj» Övoıv ei xev) &*. See n. 7. 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 65 n. 12. c the cursed] om. €. 
3a  6* €: "than this one” (rovTou/emze q | “as this one" d  oikrüptov & | “their place of judgment" mekwennäni- 
[kamaze al.]). Translation = 7% 4QEn? 1 12:5 (Milik, homu = Kpvrüjpuov TOU) €. This may reflect a corrup- 
Enoch, 220). tion of 6, or a corruption of € makdnomu (= oikTü)ptov 
b | €4QEn? 1 12:5 (Milik, Enoch, 220) | “between it" 6*. aurav; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 66 n. 39), or a corrup- 
c  Ovabrfjc 6° | € latuni, corrupt, but perhaps supposing tion in the Aramaic (see Knibb, Enoch, 2:116). 
botuni (“in it”); see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 64 n. 38. 3a ape- judgment] 6: Em &oxaroıg aidatv Ev Taç 
d “toward” (mangala) €. nuepaıs THC kpLaeac aAnvivyg | €: “In the last days 
4a “deep and dry" om. € | “beneath it” om. 6* | 4QEn? 1 there will be upon them the spectacle of righteous 
12:6-7 allows space for the full reading (Milik, Enoch judgment" (badahäri mawa*el yekawwen la‘léhomu ?ar'ayà 
222, note on lines 6-7). kwennané zaba sedq). The words ai@otv, Ev Tatc could 
b Om. “deep and dry,” evidently 4QEn? 1 12:7; Milik, have dropped out by hmt. "There will be upon them 
Enoch, 221, 222. See comm. the spectacle" (= &oraı Em’ 6paatc) looks like a gloss 
c "valleys" € t 2080,6. based on Isa 66:24 6; see Wacker, Weltordnung, 239. 
d | Om. “mountains” € by hmt. in *6*. b eic róv aávra xpóvov &* | “forever, all days" (la‘älam 
5a + “and had no width" (wa’albon rehba) €. kwello mawd‘ela) €. 
b Om.€. c  doeßeig &* | “the merciful” (mahäryan) €. See comm. 
6a-a Om. 6 by hmt. The longer reading of € is indicated in 5a his glory] om. €. 
4QEn 1 12:8 (Milik, Enoch, 221). For “mountains” b  uvnca €? | "I remembered” (zakarku) €, which 
(Aram. 15) € reads “rock” (kwakweh). Charles (Eth. Enoch, 67 n. 51) emends to zamarku (= €). 
Adon 
a weeta gizë € and 4QEn? 1 12:9 (Milik, Enoch, 221) to 
judge by the space | “and” &*. 
b + “between them” €, perhaps a gloss. But see Wacker, 
Weldordnung, 238. 
2a  Then----- This] This sentence, required for the form, 
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E 26:1—27:5 These chapters are climactic and pivotal for 
the structure of chaps. 20-36: climactic in that they con- 
clude the visions in this journey that are concerned with 
the final judgment; pivotal because they describe 
Enoch’s vision of Jerusalem, “the center of the earth,” 
from which he will journey to the easternmost reaches of 
the earth. 

The vision is related to the previous one in two ways. 
Jerusalem, the blessed place with its holy mountain, is 
where the righteous will live the long life promised in 
the previous vision. The main purpose of the present 
vision, however, is to describe the cursed valley, where 
the wicked will be punished after the great judgment. 
The angelic poem in the previous vision drew on Isaiah 
65 for some of its imagery; the present vision alludes to 
Isa 66:24. Taken together, this pair of visions refers to 
the twofold results of the great judgment and thus 
brings to a climax this book’s discussion of the subject. 
(On the relationship of this pair of visions to Dan 12:2, 
see comm. on 25:4-6.) Literary tensions within chap. 26 
may indicate that an editor has superimposed a descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem (vv 2-4) onto a description of para- 
dise, “the blessed land” (vv 1, 5-6). Especially noteworthy 
are the differences between “the valley” and “the moun- 
tain” in v 6 and the plurality of valleys and mountains 
in vv 24.! In the present form of the text, however, 
these two chapters are a unit that describes Jeru- 
salem. 

B 26:1 Jerusalem is described as the center of the earth 
already in Ezek 5:5 and 38:12 (there 712, lit. “navel”), 
and the idea is explicit in Jub. 8:12, 19. The phrase 
expresses in geographical terms Israel's self-understand- 
ing as God's special, chosen people.? The navel imagery 
was popular in the ancient world, with Delphi and Rome 
coming in for honors.? Here it denotes the point from 
which Enoch will pursue a journey, analogous to 17:1-7, 
to the far northeast (see comm. on chaps. 28-32). 

Enoch's reference to the many blossoming trees 
recalls 10:18-19, a section that has already been alluded 


—- 


Wacker, Weltordnung, 241-42. 
Zimmerli, Ezekiel, 1:174-75 (at 5:5). 


N 


3 See Joseph E. Fontenrose, “Omphalos,” OCD 752; F. 6 
Schober, “Delphoi,” PW Sup 5 (1931) 123-24; Zim- 
merli, Ezekiel, 2:311 (at 38:12); Wacker, Weltordnung, 


252 n. 25. 
4 Charles, Enoch, 54. 
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to in 25:4-6. More immediately, the blessed place func- 
tions as a foil to the cursed valley, which is the principal 
subject of this vision. The reference to the felled tree 
(see n. b) is most likely a later gloss, alluding to the idea 
of a remnant sprouting from Israel's fallen tree.* 

B 2-5 That the author makes no reference to the temple 
reflects his fictional antediluvian setting rather than a 
value judgment on the situation in Jerusalem during his 
own time. On this problem, however, see Introduction to 
chaps. 12-16, § Provenance: Religious Concerns. 

His description of Jerusalem has a number of diffi- 
culties and ambiguities, though certain items are clear.’ 
The holy mountain is Zion, the temple hill. From the 
east side of its southern extension, Mount Ophel, the 
spring of Gihon flows out into the Kidron Valley and 
then southward. To the east of Zion-Ophel is the tower- 
ing Mount of Olives. Between them is the next-men- 
tioned deep valley, the Kidron. In the text of €, the 
western mountain (v 4) is er-Ras, the lower slope of 
Gebel Abü-Tör, “the Hill of Evil Counsel,” which lies 
west of the Mount of Offense, the southern lobe of the 
Mount of Olives. The barren, dry Valley of Hinnom runs 
easterly at the foot of them. The last of the valleys is the 
slopes of Silwan. If the text of 6* is correct with its omis- 
sion of “beneath it,” the western hill could be Ophel, 
which is lower than the Temple Mount, the valley in v 4b 
is the Tyropoeon Valley, which was situated between 
Zion-Ophel and the main western Hill of Jerusalem 
(Christian Zion). The last valley would then be the Val- 
ley of Hinnom, which issues at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, Ophel, and the Hill of Evil Counsel. Verse 5 with 
its reference to barrenness constrasts with v 1. 

E 26:6—27:1 Enoch's response in direct discourse is con- 
tained in 27:1, but the reference to his marveling in 26:6 
corresponds to this element in 22:2; 24:5; 32:5. His ques- 
tion in 27:1 explicates what hitherto has been implicit; 
the contrast between the blessed place with its trees and 
the barren cursed valley. The contrast is reminiscent of 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, the loci for blessings and 


5 For details see Milik, Enoch, 36; Wacker, Weltord- 
nung, 247. 

For the expression cf. Isa 27:13; 56:7; 57:13; 65:11, 
25; 66:20; Dan 9:16, 20; Joel 2:1; 4:17 (3:17); Obad 
16; Zech 8:3, cited by Wacker, Weltordnung, 250 n. 
19. 


curses (cf. Deut 11:29), and it recalls passages such as Ps 
1:3 and Jer 17:5-8. It prepares us for contrast between 
the cursed sinners and the blessed righteous, discussed 
in vv 2-4. 

m 27:2-3a According to € of v 2 (@ is missing), the angel 
here mentioned is Uriel. Three factors indicate, however, 
that we should read "Sariel." Uriel has already been men- 
tioned in chap. 21, in accordance with his place and 
function in 20:2. The sequence in chap. 20 leads us to 
Sariel in 20:6, whose function mentioned there fits the 
present chapter. Elsewhere in 1 Enoch, Sariel and Uriel 
are confused.? Here as elsewhere, the original text prob- 
ably referred to “one of the watchers and holy ones."? 

Strikingly, this verse refers to the judgment not of 
those who have committed wicked deeds, but of those 
who have spoken arrogantly against God and his glory. 
Perhaps the author intends the motif of cursing to 
extend from the valley to the state of the sinners to the 
nature of their sin, that is, cursing or blasphemy.!° Refer- 
ence to this kind of sin appears in the introduction (1:9; 
5:4, where it is associated with being cursed [5:5]) and in 
101:3. An analogous expression describes Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Dan 7:8, 11, 25. Perhaps the author refers 
to persons who deliberately and explicitly defy God. Cf. 
comm. on 20:6. The name Sariel, “God is my prince,"!! 
may imply an acclamation of God in answer to such blas- 
phemy, analogous to that implied in the Danielic usage 
of the name Michael.” 

In late preexilic times, the Valley of Hinnom was the 
site of an idolatrous cult, which involved the passing of 
children through fire.!? Without specifically naming the 
valley, Isa 66:24 alludes to it as a place of fiery punish- 
ment after the judgment, to be executed eternally in the 
sight of the righteous. It is also alluded to in Dan 12:2, 
which is linked to Isa 66:24 by the noun [1877 (“con- 
tempt"), otherwise unused in our literature.!* Both the 


26-27 


LXX and ¥ of Dan 12:2 render this noun with a refer- 
ence to sight (eig ópaatv; ut videant semper), suggesting 
a derivation from Heb. 787 (“to see"), and indicating 
knowledge of this motif in Isa 66:24.15 The motif of the 
righteous seeing the punishment of their enemies 
becomes traditional in the literature.!® It is present in v 
3, even if one does not accept the longer reading of € 
(see n. a on v 4). Later Jewish and early Christian writ- 
ings develop the idea of “Gehenna” in many directions.!” 
In 1 Enoch 90:26 the apostates are cast into the Valley of 
Hinnom (see comm.) and not the abyss in which the 
rebel angels and the seventy shepherds are cast. On the 
possible relationship of the present vision to 22:10-11, 
see comm. on 22:10-11. 

B 3b-4 The text of this passage is uncertain. According 
to €, "the merciful" will bless God. In context *the mer- 
ciful" is an odd expression. It does not translate what 
might be considered the necessary emendation of “god- 
less" (woeßetg 8°) to “godly” (evoeßetg), nor is the func- 
tion of their “mercy” in v 4 clear. Nonetheless, a 
reference to the righteous would fit with the verb “to 
bless" in v 3 and with Enoch's blessing of God in v 5. 
They would be blessing him for their happy lot. Con- 
versely, the reading “godless” could also be original. The 
idea parallels 63:2, 4. Indeed, there would be particular 
irony in these erstwhile blasphemers having to praise as 
Lord of glory and eternal King him whose glory they 
had previously denied. If the godless are the subject of 
this passage, we should probably emend v 4 to contain a 
request for divine mercy, again in keeping with 63:1, 5-6. 
This might explain the origin of (the corrupt) "the 
merciful” in €.!8 

m 5 The double reference to God's glory in this doxol- 
ogy is a foil to its denial of that glory by the wicked 
(27:2). For this title see comm. on 25:7. 


7 Ibid., 243-44. 14 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 20. 

8 See Excursus: The Four—or Seven—Archangels. 15 Charles, Daniel, 329. 

9 See comm. on 20:1. 16  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 40. In 1 Enoch cf. 48:9. 
10 On blasphemy and cursing God, cf. Exod 02:57 17 See Theodore H. Gaster, “Gehenna,” IDB 2:361-62. 


(28); Lev 24:11, 16; Isa 8:21; 37:6. 


11 For the designation of God as “prince,” cf. Dan 


83:25, 


12 On Michael see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 15 n. 24. 
13 2 Kgs 23:10; 2 Chr 28:3; 33:6; Jer 7:31; 39:35. 


18 John Strugnell (private communication, June, 
2000) suggests emending "in mercy" to "the merci- 
ful one," indicating that God has apportioned 
mercy to them. But vv 2-3 indicate no such deci- 
sion. 
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30:1 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


To the Paradise of Righteousness 


And from there | went? to the midst of the mountain range of” the desert. And I saw it des- 
olate,* and it alone? was full of trees «and plants».* 2/ Water? was pouring forth^ from 
above. 3/ Flowing like a copious watercourse,? approximately to the northwest, it 
brought water and also? dew from all around. 

From there | went to another place in the desert,? and | departed to the east of this moun- 
tain range.^ 2/ | saw? trees «of the field»^ breathing* fragrances of frankincense and 
myrrh, and their trees were like nut trees.? 

Beyond these | departed far to the east. And | saw another vast? place, valleys” of water,* 
2/ in which? were aromatic cane? like reeds.° 3/ On the banks of these valleys I saw the 
fragrant cinnamon. 

Beyond these valleys,’ | departed to the east. And | saw other mountains, and also on 
them I saw trees, from which? flowed the nectar called storax and galbanum. 

Beyond these mountains | was shown? another mountain, and on it were aloe trees.^ Aile 
the trees wers full of........ ‚@ and it wus like the bark of the almond tree.* 3/ When 
they grind? this bark,” it is sweeter than any perfume. f 

Beyond these mountains,’ approximately to the north of their east side? | saw other* 
mountains, filled with choice nard and spr? and cardamom" and pepper. 

From there | proceeded to the east? of all? these mountains, far from them‘ to the east of 
the earth.“ And I passed over the Red Sea and departed far from it.° And | crossed over 

. the darkness,‘ far from it.9 

I passed by? the paradise of righteousness, and | saw from afar^ trees more plentiful and 
larger than these trees," differing from those?—very large «and» beautiful® and glorious 
and magnificent — and the tree of wisdom, whose fruit the holy ones eat? and learn great 
wisdom. 4/ That tree is in height like the fir, and its leaves,? like (those of) the carob, and 


its fruit like the clusters of the vine— very cheerful; and its fragrance penetrates far 
beyond the tree.” 

Then I said, “How? beautiful is the? tree and how’ pleasing in appearance." 

Then «Gabriel»? the holy angel who was with me, answered,’ "This is the tree of wisdom 
from which your father of old and your mother of old, who were before you,‘ ate and 
learned wisdom. And their eyes wer» opened, and they knew that they wure naked, and 
they were driven from the garden." 


la €;+ “to the east" (mangala sebäh = mpoc avatodde, cf. b Placing here the particle črti, which stands at the end of 
29:1 307393222): the sentence in 6? (Milik, Enoch, 233) | € has no coun- 
b 8°: om. “the mountain range of" (ladabra = Tov öpovg terpart except wa (“and”), which is taken with the fol- 
or ópovc, “a mountainous part of,” Black, Enoch, 175). lowing sentence. 
Cf. 29:1, where it appears to be presumed; so also 29:1 
Black, ibid., but see n. b on 29:1. a Br: Ev rQ BaBdnpd (corrupt for uaößnpe) | €: emmena 
€ “And - - - desolate” Black (Enoch, 175) thinks this is a madbarä (reading €v as Ex, “from”). 
gloss on the transliteration MavéaBapa 6*, madbara € b For “mountain range” (rob Opovg, ladabr), Milik (Enoch, 
of A *&2713. 233) reads “place” (ND]N5), supporting his reading with 
d “and it alone” (kai avrò uóvov), which Black (Enoch, Tov Öpoug. 
175) emends to kai 7670v povov (“and a place by 2a + “here” (baheyya) €. 
itself"). . b Reading with Milik (Enoch, 233) R72, subsequently mis- 
e “and from the seeds" (kai a0 TOY oTEpUaTuV) & | read as N72 (“of creation”), xríaeoc, again misread as 
“from these seeds and" emmena zentu zar? wa) €. The kpiíaeac. 
formation probably reflects a partitive genitive (Milik, c  mvéovra ®* | fadfada (= 1Aéovra, “more than") €. Milik 
Enoch, 233, YT 15; Black, Enoch, 175, yn 15). See (Enoch, 233-34) argues that mvéovTQ isa corruption of 
also Charles, Enoch, 57. mA&ovra, which, in turn, is a corruption of kAotovra 
2a + “upon it” (balaclu) €. (“weeps”), which he finds attested in 4QEn* 1 26:6 
b  »yefalaffed €, which presumes avoußpovv for dvoußpov (1 FpälTR). While this reconstruction could be correct, 
(“without rain") of &^, pace Milik, Enoch, 233. and thus reflect knowledge of the physiology of the 
3a  eepópevov (parpomevor MS.) óc vdpaywyos dayAunc. plants in question, it requires a double emendation of 
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6*, construing gépw here in the same sense as in Isa 
17:13; 32:2 (of water) and 28:15, 18; 29:6 (of wind); and 
29:5 (of chaff). See LSJ, s.v. B.1. | "appeared" (yastare'i 
= paıvönevov) € | + “which flowed” (zayesarreb) €. 


€ 6 on the basis of a restoration of a tiny piece of Ara- 
maic text, when the extant 6 does provide an under- 
standable text: the trees "exhale" the aroma of their 
spices. 


28-32 


Kapvatc (from kapounc) & | € has no counterpart ad 
loc., although qwasqwas (“a vessel"), which occurs after 
fadfada (see n. c) in the previous line, may be a corrupt 
transliteration of it (Charles, Eth. Enoch, 69 n. 18). 


Om. €. 

valleys] € t?u,@ | “valley” € al. & | Pl. is supported by 
"valleys" & € of v 3. 

+ "which does not fail” (kama za’iyetwedda’) €. 

€v & 6 | ware’iku (“and I saw”) €, probably dittography 
from the previous line. 

"1 NOU ^7 N26 WIP 4OEn* 1 12:24 (Milik, Enoch, 
201-2). Milik (ibid.) suggests that xai dévdpov xpóa 
(“and a tree the color of" 6*) is a senseless corruption 
of k&Aapoc xpnoToi (= A). But € (eda sandya, “a beauti- 
ful tree") suggests Óévópov kaAoí, the latter word also 
suggesting a corruption of kapot. For another possi- 
ble alternative, see Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.3 on 
4QEn* 1.xii.24. 

€*: oxuvo, which is read by Charles (Eth. Enoch, 71) as 


. oxtve (“mastic”) and by Milik (Enoch, 202) as oxoive 


2a 


(“reed,” although, oddly, he translates “mastic,” ibid., 
201). The context requires “reed” rather than “mastic” 
(for which bush see Zohary, Plants, 31). So also Black, 
Enoch, 177 | € sakinon should translate oxivoc, but can 
reflect oxotvog; see Dillmann, Lexicon, 382, 1402. 


Ton] SPIST 13 BOT) 4OEn* 1 12:25-26 (Milik, Enoch, 
201) | @: kai Emereıva «ràv yapdyyav> TovTav | € 
corrupt. 

and - - - - which] 133] P851 Ps mm mma FN 4QEn* 
1 12:25-26 (Milik, Enoch, 201-2) | & €: “And on them 
were groves of (om. €) trees, and from them flowed” 
(kal Ev obrotc Aon [om. €] óévópoev kai ékmopevó- 
pevov é£ avuTav [+ kama, “as it were" €]. On Gk. àon 
(“groves”), see below v 2 n. b. 

nm 4OEn' 1 12:27 (Milik, Enoch, 201) | “I saw” 
(LOov, reiku) & €. 

Whatever stood in @ at this point is completely missing 
in the lacuna in 4QEn* 1 12:28 (Milik, Enoch, 201) | My 
text follows € (wawestétu *edawa zahallawa ['alwa, “älwä]), 
which may be supported by & of v 1: AACH, corrupt 
for AAOH. In the place of € here, 6 reads: mp0¢ ava- 
TOAGS TGV ep&rav THC yç (“to the east of the ends of 
the earth"), accepted by Milik, Enoch, 201. Charles 
(Enoch, 58) thinks both readings are original. 

For "all" (&vro &°) € reads lku (“these”), either a cor- 
ruption of kwellu (“all”; Charles, Eth. Enoch, 71 n. 36) 
or reflecting a corruption of tava to ravra ("these"). 
€? has here the corrupt e&avrng (“from it"), which 
Charles (Enoch, 59) emends to oraxrng | € is missing a 
word | 4OEn* 1 12:28 (Milik, Enoch, 201) is damaged 
and unintelligible. Black (Enoch, 177) reads "full of 
aloes” (evidently GAómc for e£avrnc), which could 
reflect knowledge of the tree and the extraction of its 


3a 


32:1 


o 


2a 


a 


heartwood (see comm.), but cf. v 3 and its reference to 
the bark. 

n]? "Ep? ROT mii 4QEn* 1 12:28 (Milik, Enoch, 
201-2) | &*: “in the likeness of almond trees” (Ev ópot- 
onarı auvyddAw), followed by €. Black (Enoch, 41, 
177-78) translates “it resembles the shell of the almond 
nut" and sees a comparison between this latter and the 
bark of the eaglewood tree. 

Prior to this sentence, another sentence has dropped 
out of &? *65, of which a remnant is found in the frag- 
ment of 4QEn“ 1 26:15 (Milik, Enoch, 232) | “grind” 
TpißwoLv 6? is supported by PP7A and pp? of 4AQEn' 1 
12:29 and 4QEn* 1 26:16 (Milik, Enoch, 201, 232) 
against yenaßeewwo (= Ad9eatv, *take") of €. 

PR wb" (“these barks”) and "Mp (“their bark”) 
4QEn* 1 12:29 and 4QEn* 1 26:16 (Milik, Enoch, 201, 
232) | "fruit" (feré) €, perhaps corrupt for gerfet (“bark”) 
| 6* has only 616 (“therefore”), perhaps a corrupt rem- 
nant of pAotoı (“barks”). 


JOS NTN] 79 [877771] 4QEn* 1 26:16-17, reconstructed 
by Milik, Enoch, 201, 232. He suggests an omission in 
€? by hma. (ibid., 202-3): bmép wav <dpapa. Kai Ene- 
keva TOV ópéav robrav kal rüv» dpwudTwv (“more 
than any «perfume. And beyond these mountains and* 
perfumes") | €: "And after those perfumes." 

of their east side] 6* 4OEn* 1 12:30, 4OEn* 1 26:17 
(Milik, Enoch, 201, 232) | “As I was looking over the 
mountains" €, the last words perhaps a remnant from 
the beginning of the sentence. 

Tris 4OEn* 1 26:17 | “Seven” 6 €. 

"IE 4OEn* 1 26:18 (Milik, Enoch, 232) | axıvov & | €: 
*edawa ma‘aza (“fragrant tree"). 

{aT 4QEn* 1 26:18 (Milik, Enoch, 232) | “cinnamon” 
6? €, probably due to the Greek translator's misreading 
of the Aramaic as Dp. 

mm? 4QEn* 1 26:19 (Milik, Enoch, 232), roughly trans- 
lated by émi rç apxac € (Milik, Enoch, 234, note on 
line 19), which was in turn misread as &kpa (“peaks”) 
by € (mal“elta re’somu). For the difficulties of this expla- 
nation, see Larson, “Translation,” 83.2.5 on 4QEn* 
1.xxvi.19. 

Om. €. 

pr pr 4QEn* 1 26:19 (Milik, Enoch, 232) and € 
Cenza rehuq we'etu) | uakp&v «àv adTav> dméxav 6», 
with the latter gloss (“being distant") remaining and the 
original words lost by hmt. (Milik, Enoch, 234, note on 
line 19). 

of the earth] om. €. 

and ---it] 773 NW Dprim 4OEn* 1 26:20 (Milik, 
Enoch, 232) | €: "And from it I was (corrupt for horku = 
‘I departed") far" (wa’emmenehu rehug konku) | &: “And 
I departed over the peaks also from this" (kal @xounv 
€T Gkpav kai dmó TOUTOV). 

And - - -- darkness] mn POAT Dw A (15$ Maye 


S21 


4QEn*¢ 1 26:20-21 (Milik, Enoch, 232) | For “darkness” f Om. “and magnificent" €. 
(KIT) &? reads fwrın\ and € lamaPak zut’el (“the angel g from - - - - eat] ob éadLovatv &ytot TOD KapTOU AUTO 
zuPel”). Milik (“Hénoch,” 76 n. 2) thinks that &* € &*. Charles (Eth. Enoch, 73) reads aylov (i.e., “from 
reflect a corruption of Gk. föppog or fogadne (rómoc) whose holy fruit"). Argall (1 Enoch and Sirach, 33 n. 80) 
(“darkness”/“dark [place]"). emendis to &yıoı, which seems to be the reading of the 

g far from it] om. &* €. Ms. See Uhlig, Henoch, 568 n. h | *of which" (za 

3a T5 4QEn:* 1 26:21 (Milik, Enoch, 232, 235) | “toward” ?emmenghau) €. 
(mpóc) &* (westa) €. 4a That----- leaves] om. € by hma.; see Charles, Enoch, 

b  pgakpóUev €? | “beyond” (kahaktihomu) €. On this 61. 
Ethiopic word as the counterpart to paxpdvev, see Dill b “And the fragrance of that tree penetrates afar" €. 
mann ("Text," 1054), pace Black (Enoch, 179), who 5a Om. €. 
includes both &? and € in his translation. b "this" €. 

c Tv ÓÉévOpav TovTwr Sévdpa mAelova kai peyaAa & | c + “beautiful and" €. 
€ construes the first three words with the previous d énixapt rij öpdoeı & | “pleasing is its appearance" 
word (“beyond the trees”). (fesuh reyatu) €. 

d  óve pèr Exet (“and two there") &* | “were growing 6a “Raphael” &* €. See comm. on 20:7. 
there” (yebaquelu baheyya) €, evidently reading dvw uév b + “and said to me" €. Cf. 22:3, 7, 9; 23:4; 24:6—25:1; 
as pudueva; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 72 n. 7 | Milik 27:2. Perhaps parablepsis in & due to a confusion of 
(Enoch, 235-36) reads at 4QEn* 1 27:2 77 9 ]7) Pw ép ob and ép ot. 
(“differing the one from the other"). The restoration is c  "aragüui...?eberüwit € | ms. of &^ ends: é£ ob éparyev ô 
uncertain, and I construe ¿xet as a possible corruption maTnp aov (“from which your father ate") | On the 
of éketvav (uév may be a transliteration of Aram. JA, usage of 837, which modifies “mother” in the fragment 
“from”). The reading 00v may have arisen through a of 4OEn* 1 27:10, see Milik, Enoch, 236. 
misreading of W as a Hebraism (“two”). Black (Enoch, d Perhaps this clause is a gloss. It appears to be missing in 
179) accepts € as original and úw év as an inner- 4QEn* 1 27:10 (Milik, Enoch, 235, 236), where “and 
Greek corruption | € * "and their fragrance was beau- they knew" follows immediately after *your mother of 
tiful.” old.” 

e peydAa opóðpa «xai» kaAd & | Kai seems to be pre- 


sumed by €: “abiyan wasennomu bezuh (“great and very 
beautiful”). 


W 28:1—32:6 In this segment of Enoch's journey, the 
patriarch travels east from Jerusalem to the garden that 
was the home of the first parents. The literary unity of 
these chapters is indicated by two factors. The descrip- 
tions of the various aromatic trees and plants in 28:1— 
32:1 find their climax in 32:3-6 and its description of the 
fragrant tree of wisdom, which exceeds them in all 
respects. The account of Enoch's viewing paradise, his 
comment, and the angelic interpretation—contained in 
32:3-6—provides the typical feature of all the segments of 
chaps. 21-27 that is missing in 28:1—32:2. Thus, from a 
literary point of view, 28:1—32:2 is a long introduction to 
32:3-6. The raison d'étre for this section of the journey 
narrative is more difficult to determine. 

Milik's explanation of the section appeals to what he 


1 Milik, Enoch, 26-28. 
2 Ibid. 
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considers to be the author's real-life situation, theologi- 
cal interests, and speculation about mythic geography. 
He believes that the author of these chapters was a 
Jerusalemite whose "information about the aromatics 
and their botanical habitats—obviously gained from 
hearsay—suggests fairly clearly . . . that he was engaged, 
in his role as a modest offical, in the perfume and spice 
trade.”! Chapter 28 indicates firsthand knowledge of 
Petra, the capital of the Nabateans, whose spice trade 
was well established when this text was written. Chapter 
30 indicates familiarity with the sweet reed and calamus 
in the lake and marshlands of ‘Ain el-Garr in Lebanon.? 
The eastward and then northeastward journey of Enoch 
in chaps. 28-32 is necessitated by its destination at the 
eastern paradise, but the account is based on actual 


“independent expeditions from Mediterranean ports”: 
one from Gaza to Timna in the Yemen, the other from a 
Phoenician port toward Beqa and beyond.? The named 
spices are significant because their number (eleven) 
recalls the lists of eleven (or thirteen) ingredients of the 
liturgical incense found in various early Jewish texts, as 
well as other lists of: twelve precious stones, twelve types 
of wood for the altar, and fourteen kinds of trees with 
perennial foliage. The six spice-bearing mountainous 
regions plus paradise correspond to the seven moun- 
tains in the west, at whose apex is the throne of God 
(18:6-8; 24:3). 

Gil espouses a theological interpretation. The spices, 
whose origin Milik locates in various distant countries, 
were actually common to Palestine and its vicinity. They 
were important for their connection with funereal mat- 
ters, and the purpose of this section is to trace Enoch's 
journey to the land of eternal life. 

Gil’s interpretation is based on a false assumption 
and it contradicts the clear indications of the text. He 
wrongly assumes that the Aramaic texts represent a 
translation of an original Greek (see Introduction 82.0). 
On the basis of this assumption, he builds his argument 
on secondary textual readings. For example, the name 
Zotiel (32:2), found in &? € but not in g, contains the 
Greek root for "life" and denotes the angelic correspon- 
dent of the tree of life. This particular example and the 
thesis as a whole are contradicted by the literary data of 
the text. Paradise, the goal of Enoch's journey in this 
section, contains the tree of wisdom and not the tree of 
life, which he has already seen in the west, on the moun- 
tain paradise of God. Eternal life will be enjoyed in 
Jerusalem, where the tree of life will be transplanted. 

Milik's interpretation has both strong and weak 
points. Some of the spices mentioned in chaps. 29-30 
are listed in the Bible and in extrabiblical sources as 
components of the holy incense and anointing oil (see 
below, ad loc.). But the lists cited by Milik do not corre- 
spond exactly in number or in content to the spices enu- 


3 Ibid., 36-37. 
Milik, *Hénoch," 75. 


TS 


5 M. Gil, “on ywa Tm," Tarbiz 38 (1968/69) 322-37, 


Eng. summary, I-III. 
Ibid., 335-36. 


ID 


The lists cited by Milik (“Hénoch,” 75) include: y. 
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merated here (although this could reflect halakic differ- 
ences).’ That the author of this text had firsthand famil- 
iarity with spice routes from Gaza and some Phoenician 
port is impossible to prove, even if chap. 28 describes 
Petra (see comm.). As it stands the text describes a single 
journey east from Jerusalem. Its geography is character- 
ized, by and large, by generalities and mythic elements, 
the latter by Milik’s own admission. The nature and 
source of the author’s knowledge of the habitats of the 
various flora is also debatable (see comm. ad loc.). The 
descriptions prove that the author was a spice and per- 
fume merchant no more than the Gospel of Luke proves 
that its author was a physician. They may reflect written 
accounts such as those of Theophrastus. (One parallel is 
the use of analogy: a certain plant is like a certain other 
one—though the device is natural enough.) Alternatively, 
the text could reflect common knowledge based on writ- 
ten or oral reports about the east as the renowned 
source of spices. 

How, then, do we explain the contents, origin, and 
purpose of this section? Its focal point, as in the other 
segments of the journey, is in the vision and interpreta- 
tion that constitute its climax (32:3-6). It recounts 
Enoch’s journey to the paradise of the east. The primary 
function of 28:1—32:2 is to document the journey by ref- 
erence to landmarks along the way, just as the journey to 
the west in chaps. 17-19 cites certain landmarks of 
mythic geography as documentation of the seer's jour- 
ney to the places of punishment, which are then 
described in a climax that is recounted in vision form 
(see comm. on chaps. 17-19). In the present context the 
author assumes that his audience identifies the east as 
the renowned provenance of spices and perfumes, and 
so he cites Enoch's visitation of these places as evidence 
that he traveled that path. He lists principally (though 
not exclusively) spices brought to Jerusalem for the cult 
because they would be known to his audience. 

Milik recognizes a certain symmetry between the 
Enochic descriptions of the mythic geography of the 


LAB 12.9; Josephus J. W. 5.5.5 8218, which gives 
only the number thirteen. On the lists of the com- 
ponents of the incense, see Immanuel Lów, Die 
Flora der Juden (4 vols.; Vienna and Leipzig: R. 
Lówit, 1924-34) 4:97-102. The relevance of the 
other lists is unclear. 


Yoma 4.41d, 27-36; b. Ker. 6a; Jub. 16:24; Sir 24:15; 
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east and the west. The correspondence, however, is not 
simply between seven mountainous regions in the east 
and the seven mountains in the west, but also and espe- 
cially in the technique of mentioning landmarks, that 
one sees, in order to document the journey in each 
direction. Another symmetry in the cosmic geography 
of this journey account is in the two paradises, with their 
respective trees, located west and east of Jerusalem, the 
center of the earth, and mentioned immediately before 
and after the description of the Holy City. 

This section of 1 Enoch provides an important exam- 
ple of the interest that the authors of these texts show in 
the material creation. As other sections emphasize ter- 
rain—mountains, valleys, and bodies of water—or the 
celestial bodies, this author also focuses on trees and 
plants and the watercourses that vivify them. In addi- 
tion, he appeals to the senses of sight, smell, and taste. 
m 28:1-3 The direction of Enoch’s journey from 
Jerusalem is indicated only in € (“toward the east”), 
which could be an addition by analogy with 29:1; 30:1, 3; 
32:1, 2 (see n. a). Also questionable, though perhaps 
more certain, is “the mountain range” (see n. b). Milik 
argues that the author is here describing Petra.’ The 
northwest orientation of the watercourse indicates, in his 
view, familiarity with the aquaduct in es-Siq, the narrow 
gorge that leads into the city. Milik may be correct, 
although his identification of the place involves translat- 
ing óc vdpaywyoc (“as a watercourse”) as “by a water- 
course."? 

Enoch arrives at an oasis in the wilderness, whose 
trees and plants set it off from its geographic environs. 
Mention of this vegetation picks up a motif that first 
appeared in chap. 24 and that is central for the remain- 
der of the present section of Enoch's journey. 

B 29:1-2 Here, for the first time in this section, the tex- 


tual evidence of 6 € indicates the continued eastward 
direction of Enoch's journey. 

Frankincense (Aißavog, Aram. 11235) is an aromatic 
resin exuded from the leaves and twigs of shrubs of the 
genus Boswellia. It was native to East Africa and primar- 
ily Arabia, whence it was imported north along a well- 
established route.!! It was one component of the sacred 
incense mandated in Exod 30:34-38 and was used in the 
sanctuary for other cultic purposes.” 

Myrrh ({uvpva, Aram. NN), which is frequently men- 
tioned in connection with frankincense (cf., e.g., Cant 
3:6; Matt 2:11; Theophrastus Hist. 9.4; Pliny Nat. Hist. 
30-36; Strabo 16.4.14), is an aromatic resin exuded from 
the stems and branches of the small trees of the species 
Commiphora (or Balsamodendron) abyssinica and C. 
myrrha.!? These species were native to Africa and 
Arabia.!* Myrrh was one component of the sacred 
anointing oil (Exod 30:23) and was also used in per- 
fumes, in medicines, and for embalming.!° 

It is debatable whether these verses indicate that the 
author of this text had correct information of these 
species of flora. His grouping them together could indi- 
cate knowledge of the two genus's common mode of 
exuding the resin, although Milik's reconstruction of the 
texts to reflect this knowledge is tenuous (see n. c). His 
reconstruction *wild trees" (lit. "trees of the field") has 
more plausibility since it is an alternative to an unintelli- 
gible text. This reading, as he notes, would coincide with 
the distinction that Theophrastus and Pliny make 
between cultivated incense and myrrh trees and wild 


oo 


Milik, Enoch, 26. 


9 Ibid., 233, but note the translation "like" on p. 232. 
Black (Enoch, 175) also suggests “by,” positing a cor- 13 


ruption in A from &11722* to ann. 


10 Michael Zohary, Plants of the Bible (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982) 197; Löw, Flora, 


1:312-14. 


11 Ibid.; J. Innes Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1969) 102-4, and map 14 


5, opposite p. 144. 


12 Gus W. Van Beek (“Frankincense and Myrrh,” BA 


among Greeks and Romans; H. F. Beck, “Frankin- 

cense,” IDB 2:324-25. 

Zohary, Plants, 200; idem, “Flora,” [DB 2:291; see 

also Van Beek, “Frankincense,” 71; and Harold N. 

Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible 

(Waltham, Mass.: Chronica Botanica, 1952) 82 n. 

48, for the alternative names. See also Lów, Flora, 

1:305-11. 

Zohary, Plants, 200; Miller, Spice Trade, 4. 

15 John C. Trever, “Myrrh,” IDB 3:478; Van Beek, 
“Frankincense,” 84-86; Zohary, Plants, 200. 
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ones.!® The author's final statement is ambiguous. Does 
he claim that both the frankincense and myrrh trees 
(which are very different from one another), or only the 
myrrh trees, bear a resemblance to nut trees? And to 
which nut trees does he refer?!” 

E 30:1-3a Verses 1-2 refer to a sweet or aromatic grass 
whose precise botanical identification is uncertain. The 
, fragmentary A text (71 N322 ^7 8720 NIP 4OEn* 1 12:23- 
24) is paralleled by Heb. 3n mp (Jer 6:20, mentioned 
with frankincense as an imported spice) and B22 p 
(Exod 30:23, one of the aromatic components of the 
sacred anointing oil)./? Zohary suggests that in using 
these terms, the biblical authors may not have had in 
mind any particular species of the genus Cymbopogon. !° 
To judge from 6 and €, the text likened these grasses to 
another species, translated in Greek as oxoívoc, which 
was probably Cymbopogom schoenanthus.?? Milik notes that 
these species grew in Lebanon and that the author may 
have known them from a personal visit to the region, 
presumably in his capacity as a spice merchant.?! It is 
widely supposed, however, that the aromatic grasses 
were imported from India and its environs,?? and this 
would fit with the text, which tracks Enoch's journey to 
the east (29:1) and then far to the east (30:1). 

The “fragrant cinnamon" (v 3, kıvvauwuov apapya- 
Tov G&, sav DDP 4OEn* 1 12:25) is the species Cinnamo- 
mum zeylanicum Nees, which was native to Ceylon and 
the coast of India.?? It was used as both a food spice and 
a perfume.?^ Like the aforementioned aromatic cane, 
“fragrant cinnnamon" (WIP) is mentioned in Exod 


28-32 


30:23 as a component of the holy anointing oil. 
Theophrastus cites one account, according to which the 
plant grew in “valleys” (év yapary£ıv, Hist. 9.5.2).?5 

E 30:3b—31:1 The first-mentioned spice here appears in 
€? as ouppav and in € as sarara. Milik restores 6 as 
copa? and sees a transliteration of 78,76 usually trans- 
lated in the Bible as “balm” (Gen 37:25; 43:11; Jer 8:22; 
46:11; 51:8; Ezek 27:17). Zohary translates “storax” and 
identifies it as Liquidambar orientalis Miller?" This tree 
exudes a resin of medicinal value, which could be accu- 
rately referred to in this text as “nectar” (vékTop; cf. 
priv [“resin”], the uniform LXX translation of Heb. 
3). Galbanum (xaAßa&vn €) was a resin exuded from 
the lower stem and rootstock of the species Ferula gum- 
mosa Boiss. (fennel), a tall herbaceous plant of the carrot 
family. It was native to Persia?® and was a component of 
the sacred incense (Exod 30:34, 711397; Sir 24:14-15). 

m 2-3 Aloe (Gk. &A0n) designates two complete differ- 
ent plants. So-called bitter aloes is the juice or oil 
derived from the fleshy leaves of the stemless, rosette- 
shaped plant, Aloe vera. It was used for medicinal pur- 
poses and as a substitute for embalming matter.?? The 
second type of Aloe, the so-called lignaloes, was the dark, 
fragrant heartwood taken from the decaying eaglewood 
tree (Aquillaria agallocha Roxb.), which was native to 
India and Ceylon.?? It too was designated in Greek by 
aon (and &yy&Aoxov) and in Hebrew by YTN (see Num 
24:6). It is doubtless this species to which the present 


16  Milik, Enoch, 233-34; see also Miller, Spice Trade, 23  Zohary, Plants, 202; Low, Flora, 2:107-13; Miller, 
104. Spice Trade, 74-77. 

17 "The photographs and descriptions in Zohary 24  Zohary, "Flora," 291. 
(Plants, 64-69, 200) indicate no clear similarity 25 See Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants, 76. 
between the frankincense and myrrh plants and the 26 Milik, Enoch, 202; see also Lów, Flora, 3:388-95. 
walnut, pistachio, almond, and sycamore trees. 27  Zohary, Plants, 201; Low, Flora, 3:455-57. 


18 See Zohary, “Flora,” 290; idem, Plants, 196; Joan C. 28 


Trever, "Sweet Cane," IDB 4:68-69. 


19 Zohary, Plants, 196; on the genus see Löw, Flora, 


1:92-94. 


20 See Miller, Spice Trade, 94-96; on the species see 30 


Löw, Flora, 1:94-96. 


21 Milik, Enoch, 28, 202. But see Miller, Spice Trade, 


95-96. 


Miller, Spice Trade, 99. 

29 Zohary, Plants, 204; Löw, Flora, 3:411-14; “Aloe,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1964) 1:661; Miller, Spice Trade, 36. 
Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants, 47; Zohary, Plants, 
204; Löw, Flora, 3:411-14; Miller, Spice Trade, 34-36, 
65-67. 


22 Miller, Spice Trade, 94-96; Trever, “Sweet Cane”; 
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text refers, although the author’s reference to the grind- 
ing of the bark reflects misinformation about the source 
of the perfume extracted from the tree. (See, however, 
n. d on v 2.) 

W 32:1 Enoch breaks the pattern of his eastward journey 
to move toward the north. The first spice mentioned is 
nard (21 TN 4QEn*5; vapdoc xpnoTog 6), often called 
spikenard, an oil derived from the roots of Nardostachys 
jatamansi (Wall.) D.C., a plant native to the Himalayas 
and used for perfumes and medicinal ointments.?! The 
identity of the second spice is uncertain. Milik emends 
6? gxuvog to 0XoLog, which he wrongly translates as 
“mastic” (this last translates oxivog, which emendation 
Milik rejects).? He sees 0xoLog | mastic as a correct 
translation of A 78%, although he can document no 
other occurrence of this root with this meaning.?? A bet- 
ter possibility is to identify 72% with Heb. £s (Aram. 
8760), which occurs in y. Yoma 4.41d, 27-36 (with "à; see 
above, 31:1) as a component of the sacred incense and 
in b. Ker. 6ab for Heb. r'2n? (onycha) in a quotation of 
Exod 30:34. The Hebrew word and its Aramaic equiva- 
lent mean “nail,” and the substance is thought to have 
derived from a marine animal.’* Cardamom (Nap @) 
is probably identical with the cardamom of modern 
commerce, Elattaria cardamomum Maton, Zingiberacae, 
and was a condiment native to Malabar in southwest 
India.” Pepper, which was native to India and its envi- 
rons, was known in the ancient world as both a condi- 
ment and a medicine.?é 

B 2 Having moved some indeterminate distance to the 
north, Enoch now moves again to the east. The triple 
repetition of “far from them/it” (S) nprm, nm» PHIM 
ina pum, mn 4QEn* 1 26:19-21) emphasizes that the 
author is telescoping a journey of great length into a few 
words. 


31  Zohary, Plants, 205; Low, Flora, 3:482-88; Miller, 


Spice Trade, 88-92. 
32  Milik, Enoch, 233-34. 


The “Red Sea" (SPW [a 4QEn* 1 26:20; 7 Eopvdpa 
VaAQ00« €?) referred in antiquity variously (depending 
on the authors) not only to the Arabian Gulf but also to 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean.?’ The term 
occurs twice in 77:6-7, where it includes at least the Per- 
sian Gulf. For the present author, it extends far to the 
east and must include at least part of the Indian Ocean. 
Beyond it lies the darkness. In 17:6 Enoch's journey to 
the west brings him to "the great river" (Oceanus) and 
“the great darkness." Does the present author perhaps 
think of the Red Sea and the darkness beyond it as a cir- 
cular extension of the former? 

Bi 3-6 Enoch now arrives at the goal of the segment of 
his journey that began at 28:1. The form of |vision | com- 
ment |angelic interpretation, which is typical in this jour- 
ney account (see Introduction to chaps. 20-36), provides 
the conclusion that other segments of the journey 
account have led us to expect. The description of the fra- 
grant tree of wisdom, which is almost exclusively the 
subject matter of these verses, serves as a fitting climax 
to the descriptions of the spice plants, which mark 
Enoch's journey in 28:1—32:1. 

The description of the paradise of righteousness and 
its tree is also a counterpart to the description of God's 
mountain paradise and its tree in 24:2-7. Both describe a 
garden of trees dominated by a single tree that is one of 
the two trees central to the narrative in Genesis 2-3. In 
both 1 Enoch 24:2—25:6 and 32:3-6, the respective tree 
and its significance is of prime importance, and the 
details of the two descriptions closely parallel one 
another: one tree is singled out among many; its various 
elements are mentioned and compared to those of other 
trees. 

Jewish ideas about paradise vary widely in the litera- 
ture of the Greco-Roman period.** The Hebrew Bible 


cel punique,” /A 243 (1955) 51-52, cited by Black, 
Enoch, 178. 
35 Miller, Spice Trade, 71-73; Lów, Flora, 3:499-500. 
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Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington (A Manual of 
Palestinian Aramaic Texts [BibOr 84; Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1978] 66-67), who reproduce 9? but 
leave the word untranslated. However, see the dis- 
cussion by James G. Février, "Le vocabulaire sacrifi- 


mias, “IInp&öeıoog,” TDNT 5 (1967) 765-68. 


itself provides two descriptions of the Garden of Eden. 
According to Gen 2:4—3:24, God plants a garden of trees 
in Eden in the east, with the tree of life and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil in the middle. Human 
sin consists of eating the forbidden fruit from the latter 
tree and leads to expulsion from the garden, with the 
way to the tree of life guarded by the cherubim. Ezekiel 
28:12-16 and 31:2-18 preserve remnants of a parallel ver- 
sion of this story.?? Here the garden of trees (chap. 31) is 
equated with the mountain of God (perhaps hinted at in 
Gen 2:10, which could reflect the idea of the waters that 
flow from the base of the cosmic mountain).* The pri- 
mal man is given a covering of precious stones (cf. Gen 
2:11) and is protected by the guardian cherubim, who 
later drive him away. The precise nature of his sin is not 
described, although when attributed to the king of Tyre 
(vv 17-18), it and its punishment are likened to the arro- 
gance and punishment of hélél ben-Sahar in Isaiah 14. 
Whether the motif of wisdom, attributed to the king of 
Tyre in 28:2-7, 17, was part of the Eden story here pre- 
served is uncertain. The expression “full of wisdom” in 
28:12 is textually uncertain.*! Perhaps supporting its: 
originality is the presence of the motif in Gen 3:6. If 
indeed it is original, the two versions of the story use the 
motif in different ways. In Genesis sin is associated with 
eating the fruit of the tree that would give wisdom. In 
Ezekiel the primal man has wisdom as a divine gift but 
corrupts that wisdom. 

1 Enoch 20-36 reflects both biblical versions of the 
Eden story. In 24:2—25:7 the mountain of God, which 
stands at the apex of a range of bejeweled mountains, is 
a garden of trees, in whose midst stands the tree of life. 
In 32:3-6, at the easternmost edges of the earth, Enoch 
visits the garden of trees mentioned in Genesis 2-3, 
which is dominated by the tree of wisdom, whose fruit 


39 On possible early elements in this version, see Zim- 


merli, Ezekiel, 2:90-92. 
40 Ibid., 93. 
41 Ibid., 81-82 n. d. 
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was eaten by the first parents. As we shall see, the nature 
of the wisdom imparted by this tree is ambiguous. This 
may reflect the idea that the first man possessed a wis- 
dom that was good. 

In both Genesis 2-3 and Ezekiel 28 and 31, where the 
Hebrew text reads 11 (“garden”), the Greek Bible trans- 
lates the term with the Persian loanword mapdáóetooc, 
which means an enclosed area or a park.? The Aramaic 
of the present text is noteworthy because it avoids NNI), 
the normal equivalent of Heb. 12, and employs the loan- 
word, transcribed 0775, as if it were a technical term. 
The name “garden of righteousness” (here [S]{UP O775, 
4QEn* 1 26:21) is attested also in 77:3 and 60:23 and 
may be implied in 60:8 and 70:3. Here it presumably 
means the garden that was the dwelling place of the first 
human beings, then righteous. In 60:8 and 70:3 the gar- 
den is the dwelling place of the righteous dead—often 
placed in the third heaven (cf. 2 Enoch 9:1).*? In Adam 
and, Eve 25:3 paradisum iustitiae designates the heavenly 
dwelling of God, which is a counterpart of the earthly 
garden.“ 

In the present passage, the eastern location of par- 
adise corresponds to the description in Gen 2:8. Differ- 
ent from many Jewish texts, including 1 Enoch 60:8; 
61:12; and 70:3, it is described here not as the dwelling 
place of the righteous dead (they are in the mountain in 
the west; cf. chap. 22), but as the location of the tree 
with which the first parents’ sin is associated. According 
to A, Enoch himself does not enter the garden, but 
draws up alongside it (7? 4OEn* 1 26:21) and views it 
from the outside.“ Also different from other Jewish 
writers, this author does not anticipate that the right- 
eous will ever again have access to this paradise.*? They 
will eat the fruit of the tree of life in Jerusalem (25:3-6). 


see Nickelsburg, "Some Related Traditions," 
516-25, esp. 522. 

45 See Milik, Enoch, 235. 

46 On the idea that the righteous will return to par- 
adise at the eschaton, see Jeremias, *ITapdóeucoc," 
767, 768. 


44  Acomparison of this section and Apoc. Mos. 15-29 
indicates that the authors of these recensions saw a 
relationship between this description of the par- 
adise of righteousness and the earthly paradise, the 
dwelling of the first parents. On the relationship 
between the recensions and the relevant sections, 
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The descriptions of the tree of wisdom in vv 3-6 and 
the tree of life in 24:4—25:6 parallel one another suffi- 
ciently to indicate that they were composed by the same 
author, or that one was composed with the other in 
mind. The similarities highlight an important difference, 
however. The tree of life, which is located on the moun- 
tain paradise of God, has great eschatological signifi- 
cance; it will be transplanted to the new Jerusalem, the 
locus of eternal life in the future. The significance of the 
tree of wisdom is limited to its past history in relation to 
the first parents. In the future it will evidently remain in 
the paradise of the east and have no eschatological 
function. 

Verses 5-6 echo the wording of Gen 3:6-7, 24, and in 
light of this dependence, one set of differences from 
Genesis 3 is significant: 

32:3 

the tree of wisdom .. . 

the holy ones eat your father... . your mother ate 

and learn great wisdom and learned wisdom 
In both verses the tree is designated not as the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil but as the tree of wis- 
dom, 70 óévópov TAG pypovnoeuc. While the Gk. noun 
gpovnotc could translate a noun form of Aram. YT (“to 
know”),*” the expected equivalent is Nri327.** Although 
the idea of wisdom is present in Gen 3:6 in the word 220 
(cf. also Josephus Ant. 1.1.3-4 8837-43, TÒ purov TNG 
~povnoewc), two factors make the usage here notewor- 
thy. First, according to v 3, the tree is presently the 
source of wisdom attributed to the holy ones, perhaps 
the wisdom they transmit to Enoch.*? Second, according 


32:6 
the tree of wisdom... 


47 See the reconstruction in Milik, Enoch, 235. 


48 See HRCS, s.v. 
49 See Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 132-35. 
50 On the carob see Zohary, Plants, 63. 


51 Cf. Apoc. Abr. 23:4-12; and esp. 3 Baruch 4, which 


to v 6, the tree was the source of wisdom for the first 
parents. This occurrence of the motif interrupts the 
flow of the “quotation” of Gen 3:6-7, thus indicating 
that the author has an investment in identifying this tree 
as the source of "(great) wisdom." As was suggested 
above, the version of the Eden story reflected in Ezekiel 
28 may have attributed to the first man a beneficial 
rather than forbidden wisdom. What kind of beneficial 
wisdom the present author may have had in mind is 
unclear. A later tradition in Adam and Eve 29:2-10 con- 
nects the revelation of eschatological secrets to the eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowledge; and gnostic 
literature, with its inverted exegesis, will make a great 
deal of the beneficial results of the first parents' eating 
of the forbidden fruit. In the present context the motif is 
noteworthy because it stands in a document one of 
whose central foci is the revelation of esoteric wisdom. Is 
it here being suggested that Adam and Eve were given 
access to a kind of wisdom that Enoch learned by other 
means? 

As in 24:4, the author here describes aspects of the 
tree by analogy. Its leaves are like those of the carob.°° 
Its fruit is likened to clusters of grapes. Later tradition 
transforms this latter analogy into an identification: the 
forbidden tree was the grape vine.?! In Apocalypse of 
Moses 20 it is identified as the fig tree. 


lypse of) Baruch,” in OTP 2:666-67. For a detailed 
discussion see Daniel C. Harlow, The Greek Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch (3 Baruch) in Hellenistic Judaism and 
Early Christianity (SVTP 12; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 
117-31, 184-86. 


belabors the point. On the Jewish and Christian ver- 
sions of this chapter, see Nickelsburg, Jewish Litera- 
ture, 300-301; and the two versions of the text 
translated by H. E. Gaylord Jr., “3 (Greek Apoca- 
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To the Ends of the Earth 


33 


Enoch's Journey Eastward 


And from there | proceeded to the ends of the earth, and | saw there great beasts, and they 


wnra different each from the other; and birds also, differing (in) their appearance and their 
beauty and their voices, each differed from the other. 

2 To the east of these beasts | saw the ends of the earth, on which the heaven rests, and the 
gates of heaven open. 3/ | saw how the stars of heaven come forth, and | counted the 
gates from which they come forth, and | wrote down all their outlets, one by one, accord- 
ing to their number and their names, according to their conjunction and their position 
and their time and their months, as Uriel, the holy angel who waa with me,? showed me. 
4/ He showed me and wrote down for me everything, and also he wrote down their 


3a the----- me] € | “one of the watchers” (Pd na m) 


4OEn* 1 27:19 (Milik, Enoch, 235). 
4a and their appointed times and their functions] 


namen and their appointed times and their functions.? 


gmqtu read mehbärihomu (“companies”) and t? con- 
flates the two readings. 


wate’zazomu wamegbarihomu € 8 | For wamegbärihomu, 


B 1-4 From paradise Enoch continues his journey east- 
ward (v 2) to the ends of the earth (vv 1, 2), where he 
sees great beasts and birds (v 1), as well as the gates 
through which the stars begin their westward path 
across the night sky (vv 2-4). At this point he has reached 
the end of a journey that began beyond the western 
ends of the earth (chap. 21). The introductory formulas 
in vv 1 and 2 parallel those in chaps. 28-32. Although 
this segment differs in detail from other parts of Enoch's 
journey, it implies somewhat the same idea presented 
elsewhere. Enoch travels to a place, where he sees cer- 
tain things that are interpreted by an angel. The form 
differs here because the author is alluding to the lengthy 
tradition now partly preserved in the Book of the Lumi- 
naries (chaps. 72-82), where Uriel explains the astro- 
nomical and cosmological phenomena. The reference to 
Uriel here as the revealer of astral phenomena provides 
a kind of inclusio that recalls Uriel's function as inter- 
preting angel at the first station of Enoch's journey, 
where the seer is shown the place of punishment for the 
disobedient stars (chap. 21). 

m 1 Hoffmann and Dillmann suggest that this reference 


1 Hoffmann, Henoch, 1:295; Dillmann, Henoch, 135. 4 
On these see briefly Wilma George, Animals and 
Maps (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1969) 27. 


to great beasts and birds is a counterpart to earlier refer- 
ences to the costly treasures of the mineral and plant 
worlds.! The topic does parallel this author's broad 
interest in other aspects of nature. Perhaps, like the 
account in chaps. 28-32, the passage reflects second- 
hand knowledge of travelers' reports.? Be that as it may, 
the verse is much more cryptic than chaps. 24 and 
28-32. No species are mentioned. We are told only that 
the animals are large and that they and the birds are of 
many different kinds. Moreover, the setting is the inac- 
cessible “ends of the earth.” 

This suggests that whatever the origin of the author’s 
knowledge of these animals, they are envisioned primar- 
ily in mythic terms. Evidence for such a mythic tradition 
appears at a number of points in the cartology of the 
ancient world. In the Babylonian Mappa Mundi of the 
fifth century B.c.£.,° the sixth island that lies east of the 
Bitter River is said to be the place where “a horned bull 
dwells and attacks the newcomer.” Much later maps 
from the Common Era depict sea monsters and other 
beasts lurking in the farthest recesses of land and sea.* 


For a twelfth-century example see Leo Bagrow, A 
History of Cartography (rev. and enlarged by R. A. 
Skelton; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964) plate XVIII. 


3 See Eckhard Unger, "From the Cosmos Picture to 
the World Map," Imago Mundi 2 (1937) 1-75 and see 


the bibliography in Milik, Enoch, 15 n. 2. 
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Doubtless these reflect a tradition much older than the 
charts on which they are found. This evidence is geo- 
graphically and chronologically much too disparate to 
serve as specific evidence for the interpretation of the 
present text, but it does indicate a widespread tendency 
to associate mythical beasts with the ends of the earth. 
Whether the present text refers to demonic beings ban- 
ished to the outer reaches of the world is uncertain.? 
The animals and birds are not identified. In any case, 
the traditions cited above suggest that an interpretation 
of the present text in light of mythic parallels would 
probably be the most fruitful. 

B 2-4 At the eastern edge of the earth’s disk, where the 
heavenly canopy rests like an inverted cup on a saucer of 
the same diameter, Enoch views the gates from which 
the stars begin their celestial journey. A comparison of 
vv 3-4 with 72:1 indicates that the author of the present 
chapter is alluding to the Book of the Luminaries by 
paraphrasing its superscription (parallel wording in this 
text indicated by italics): “Book on the Motion of the 


5 See the comment on antique maps by Jonathan Z. 6 
Smith, "Towards Interpreting Demonic Powers in 
Hellenistic and Roman Antiquity," ANRW 


2.16.1:427. 
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Luminaries of the Heaven, how each of them stands in 
relation to their number, to their powers and their times, to 
their names and their origins and their months, as the holy 
angel Uriel, who is their leader, showed to me when he was 
with me. And he showed to me their whole description as 
they are, and for the years of the World to eternity, until 
the creation will be made anew to last forever." The 
author of chap. 33 appears to be saying that Enoch's 
astronomical instruction, recorded in detail in chaps. 
72-82, took place at this point in his journey (see also 
the summary of chap. 76 in chaps. 34-36). Although this 
may be the case, the present chapter makes no reference 
to Uriel's instruction about the chief luminaries—the sun 
and the moon—but only about the stars, which are dis- 
cussed briefly in chap. 75. That Enoch (and Uriel) 
should count the stars is noteworthy (cf. 93:14 and con- 
trast Gen 15:5). Different from chaps. 72-82, here the 
author asserts that Uriel, as well as Enoch, is the author 
of the astronomical treatise. 


Translation by Neugebauer, “‘Astronomical’ Chap- 
ters," 389. 


Enoch's Journeys North, West, South, and East: 


A Summary 


And from there | proceeded to the north, at the ends of the earth, and there | saw? great 
and glorious wonders? at the ends of the whole earth. 2/ There | saw three gates of 
heaven open in heaven. From them? come forth the winds in the north. When they blow, 
(there is) cold and* hail and* hoarfrost and snow and dew and rain. 3/ Through one gate 
they blow for good, and when they blow through two of the gates,? they blow with vio- 
lence, and there is affliction upon the earth.? 

From there | proceeded toward the west,? ai the ends of the earth, and | saw there three 
gates of heaven? open, an | saw in the east, the same number of gates and the same 
number of outlets.* 

From there | proceeded toward the south, at the ends of the earth, and there | saw three 
gates of heaven open, ?and from there come forth the south wind and dew and rain.? 

From there | proceeded toward the east, at the ends of the earth, and there | saw three 
gates of heaven open toward the east and above them, small gates. 3/ Through each of 
these small gates pass the stars of heaven, and they proceed westward on the path that 
is shown them. 

And when | saw, | blessed (and every time? | was blessing) the Lord of glory, who has 
wrought great and glorious wonders, to show his great deeds to his angels and to the 
spirits of men,’ sə that they might glorify his work and* all his deeds (so that they might 
see the work of his might and glorify the deeds of his hands) and bless him forever. 


la reiku € | “I was shown" (MMN) 40En* 1 27:21 (Milik, 35:1 
Enoch, 235). a “south” (azéb) €,df. 
b 1... . 727937 pray 4QEn" 1 27:21 (Milik, Enoch, 235) | b of heaven] om. t?,6-n. 
“a great and glorious wonder” (mankera ‘abiya c “their number[* (}7NAWN[) 4QEn* 1 13:24 (Milik, 
wasebuha) € mt?,8 | mekra, “device,” a-m. See comm. on Enoch, 203-4). 
36:4. 36:1 


2a emmenzhomu &,ß | “through each of them" (baba-I- 
>emmenëhomu) € a. 

b Om. some € Mss. 

c Om. some € Mss. 


aa €: “and there comes forth from there the south and 
dew and rain and wind” | 4OEn* 1 13:26 (Milik, Enoch, 
203): "for (or the sign of the acc.) the south wind, for 
(or acc. sign) dew and rai[n]" (a 262 8777 ma). 


3a-a Reading with Charles, Eth. Enoch, 75 n. 14 | €: “with 4a and every time] t®,6-k | “every time and" a,dkya. 


b “spirits and men" gu!q. 
Om. qt!u. 


violence and with affliction there is upon the earth, 
and with violence they blow” (bahdyl wabasa‘r yekawwen c 
diba medr wabahayl yenaffehu). 


m 34:1—36:4 This section concludes the Book of the 
Watchers in its present form (see comm. on chaps. 
81-82) and, more immediately, the journey narrative 
that began in chap. 21. From his station at the eastern 
“ends of the earth” (cf. 33:1, 2), Enoch proceeds counter- 
clockwise along the ends of the earth, to the north, west, 
and south, and then back to the east. The stages in this 
segment of journey narrative are described in stereo- 
typed language: “And from there I proceeded to the 
north | west | south | east, at the ends of the earth, and 
there I saw three gates of heaven open. . . .” Unlike the 
major segments in chaps. 21-33, this segment has no 
angelic interpreter here. 

Taken as a whole, this section looks like a summary of 


what is now chap. 76, which describes the twelve gates of 
the winds.! Cf. especially the descriptions of the north 
and south in 34:2-3 and 36:1 with 76:7-11. Also, as in the 
Book of the Luminaries, this section follows reference to 
the stars (cf. chap. 75). In significant ways, however, this 
section differs from chap. 76, mainly to tie it to its con- 
text in the Book of the Watchers. Whereas chap. 76 
mentions only seeing the gates and not traveling from 
one quarter to the other, here these sights are part of a 
journey narrative whose stages are introduced by the for- 
mula “And from there I went,” which parallels the intro- 
ductions in 22:1, 23:1, 24:2, 26:1, and various stages in 
chaps. 28-32. The direction of the journey has also been 
changed. The order of stations in chap. 76 is east, south, 


1 Neugebauer, “‘Astronomical’ Chapters," 405. 
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north, west. The present section follows a simpler, con- 
tinuous route, which begins in and returns to the east, 
Enoch’s station in chap. 33. The contents of this section 
also reflect chap. 33. The author replaces the gates of 
the east and west winds described in chap. 76 with the 
the gates of the stars, which are a primary topic in chap. 
33 (see comm. on 36:2-3). 

What is the literary function of this section? By juxta- 
posing it to chaps. 21-33, the author provides a broader 
scope to an account of a journey that has moved progres- 
sively from the western to the eastern ends of the earth. 
The technique has an analogy in 18:1-5, where a topical 
synopsis interrupts the account of Enoch’s journey west- 
ward. Whether these chapters or chap. 33 + 36:4 formed 
the original ending of the Book of the Watchers is 
debatable (see Introduction to chaps. 20-36, § Literary 
Form and Structure; and Introduction to chaps. 81-82). 

As I have noted, the Book of the Watchers concludes 
with an allusion to the Book of the Luminaries and a 
summary of one of its chapters. It is likely that, in an ear- 
lier stage of the literary history of 1 Enoch, as a result of 
these allusions, the Book of the Luminaries itself (chaps. 
72-82) was juxtaposed with the Book of the Watchers. 
This juxtaposition was then interrupted by the subse- 
quent interpolation of the Book of Parables (chaps. 
37-71). See Introduction §3.1.3.1-2. 

W 34:1-3 Although this chapter describes Enoch's vision 
at one of the four quarters of the earth, after the initial 
formula (“And from there I proceeded to the north, at 
the ends of the earth"), the text slips into a summary 
statement about the whole of the section, which will be 
repeated at the end of the section (cf. 36:4). 

Verses 2-3 are a summary of 76:10-11, applying to the 
three northern gates the principle that 76:4 enunciates 
about all twelve gates of the winds: the wind blowing 
through the center gate is for good; those blowing 
through the two gates flanking it are for evil. (For *vio- 
lence” and “affliction” [hayl, sä“er] 76:4 has “calamities’ 
and “destroy” [magsaft and damsasa].) Of the elements 
in 34:2, hoarfrost, snow, dew, and rain are mentioned 
in 76:10-11. Cold occurs in 76:6 in connection with 
the gate in the east-northeast. Hail is not mentioned in 
chap. 76. 


3 


2 Wacker, Weltordnung, 298 n. 34. 
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W 35:1 Enoch continues along “the ends of the earth" to 
the west. The term “outlet” (muda?) occurs in 33:3 in 
connection with the stars. This and the omission of any 
reference here to the winds suggest that the author is 
thinking here of outlets for the stars, thus paralleling the 
description of the east in 36:2-3, which alludes to these 
outlets ("they proceed westward," v 3b). 

m 36:1 Enoch moves on to the south. Compared to its 
counterpart in 34:1-3, this summary of 76:7-9 is very 
brief. According to the latter passage, dew and rain are 
brought by the winds blowing through the south and 
south-southwest gates. 

B 2-3 Enoch returns to his point of departure in the east 
(cf. chap. 33). Different from the descriptions of the 
north and south (34:1-3; 36:1), here no mention is made 
of the winds, but only of the stars, which were the subject 
matter of 33:3-4. The westward path of the stars implies 
the outlets mentioned above in 35:1. The last clause in 

v 3 may suggest the idea of orderliness explicit in 2:1.? 

B 4 Like the visions in chaps. 22, 24-25, and 26-27, this 
section ends with a doxolology, which typically picks up 
an element of the vision, here the *great and glorious 
wonders" mentioned in 34:1. The title “Lord of glory," 
which occurs in each of the aforementioned doxologies 
(*God of glory" in 25:7), as well as in the Book of the 
Luminaries (75:3), is appropriate to the "glorious won- 
ders" and is alluded to again in the verb "glorify," which 
follows. On the title “Lord of glory" see comm. on 25:7. 
The text enclosed in braces involves duplications that 
may well be double readings, although it is uncertain 
which is secondary. The concluding reference to angels 
and human beings adds a cosmic scope to the conclud- 
ing doxology in the Book of the Watchers. The term 
"spirits of men" provides a parallel to the angelic spirits. 
It is reminiscent of chap. 22, where, however, there is no 
mention of the human spirits praising God. This motif 
appears, however, in 27:3. Perhaps more important, the 
cluster, "I praised the Lord of glory . . . his deeds" paral- 
lels 81:3, "I blessed the great Lord, the King of glory 
because he made all the deeds of eternity." The similar- 
ity supports the notion that 81:1-4 was originally located 
near or at the end of the Book of the Watchers (see 
comm. on chaps. 81-82). 


The End of Enoch’s Journey and His Return: 


8 1 A Section of Testamentary Narrative 8S ji 82 


A FINAL REVELATION: THE HEAVENLY BOOKS 


1 And he said to me, 
"Look, Enoch, at these heavenly tablets,? 
and read what is written on them, 
and learn every individual (fact)." 
2 And | looked at everything? on the heavenly tablets, 
and | read everything that was written, 
and I learned everything. 
And I read? the book and everything that was written in it— 
all^ the deeds of men and all the sons of flesh 
that will be upon the earth until the generations of eternity. 
S And then I blessed the great? Lord, the eternal King of glory because he made all the 
deeds of eternity, 
and | glorified the Lord because of his patience, 
but | wept? for all the sons of Adam.* 
4 And then? | said, 
"Blessed is the man who dies righteous and pious, 
concerning whom no book of iniquity has been written, 
and against whom no guilt will be found."^ 


ENOCH IS RETURNED TO EARTH AND INSTRUCTED TO MAKE HIS TESTAMENT 


5 And those seven? holy ones brought ma and set me on the earth 
in front of the door of my house and said to me, 
"Make known everything to Methuselah your son, 
and show all your sons that no flesh is righteous in the sight of the Lord, 
for he has created them. 
6 One year we leave you with your children,? 
until you give your commands twice, 
so that you may teach your sons, 
and write for them, 
and testify to all your sons. 
And in the second year they will take you from their midst. 
7 Let your heart be strong; 
for the pious will make known righteousness to the pious, 
and the righteous will rejoice with the righteous, 
and they will trust in ona another. 


8 But the sinners will die with the sinners, 
and the apostate will sink down with the apostate. 
9 And those who do righteousness will die because of the deeds of men, 
and they will be gathered in because of the words of the wicked." 
10 And in those days, they ceased speaking with me, and | came to my people, 


blessing the Lord of eternity.? 
ENOCH TAKES UP HIS CONVERSATION WITH METHUSELAH 


82:1 And now, my son Methuselah, 
All these things | recount and write for you, 
and all of them I have revealed to you,? 
and | have given you books about all these things. 


Keep, my sun Methuselah, the books of the hand of your father, 
that you may give them to the generations of eternity. 
2 Wisdom | have also given to you and to your sons, and to those who will be your sons, 
that they may give to all the generations until eternity 
this wisdom that surpasses their thought. 
3 They who understand it will not sleep,? 
and they will incline their ears to learn this wisdom, 
and it will be better for those who eat (it) than good food. 
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4 Blessed are all the righteous, «who listen to the words of the wise», 
who walk in the path of righteousness 
and do not sin zs the sinners, 

«For they will be saved.>? 


81:1 
a 


Introduction 


naser (+ ?o m) henok zadafdafa (+ waza m) samäy (“Look 
[+ O m] Enoch at these tables of [+ and this m] 
heaven") gmqtuT? | “O [om. dyp!] Enoch, look at the 
book of these tablets of heaven” 6. 

Om. kwello mqtuT*. 

lamashaf wakwello zasehuf westéta kwello B. Variations on 
a vertical omission from wakwello to kwello are indicated 
in gmtT°T™. See comm. 

Om. f. 

bakayku T°, following Uhlig, Henoch, 666 n. c | “I 
blessed" (baraku) € al. 

adam | “of eternity" alam) B-filoya'b'. 

wa (om. T°) ^emennehu gmqtuT®™ | “And at that time" 
(waye’eta [wawe’eta] gizé) ß. 

There are two distinct sets of readings for this line: 
wa?itarakeba (wa?iyetrakkab q) gégay (gegäya q) la‘léhu 
(“and there has not been found [will not be found] 
guilt against him") q, | wa?itarakeba (wa?iyetrakkab 
gul™t!) «elata (ba‘elata t!, | bayeeti “elat T?) kwennané- 
(“and there has not been found [‘will not be found’] the 
day of [‘on the day of’ t! | ‘on that day’ T?] judgment") 
gmtuT’T”. A combined text occurs in t?: wa’itarakeba 


gegäy la‘léhu ba“elata kwennané (“and against whom no 
guilt has been found on the day of judgment”). My text 
recognizes a close parallelism between lines c and d, 
and I posit a corruption from la‘léhu (“against him") to 
ba‘elata kwennané (“on the day of judgment”). Less 
likely, the fuller reading of t? is original and the others 
are abbreviated derivatives from it. 

“three” B. 

weludeka | “your son" (waldeka) gmqtuT?*. 

“alam gmtuT°T™ | “of the ages" (*alamat) q.p; cf. 12:3 
&. 


A few mss. of 8 omit this line. 

and they will not sleep, but they will understand (wa?iye- 
nawwem alla yelebbewu) t. 

For the textual problem relating to this verse, see 
comm. on 82:1-4. 


Matusalae nihil aliud mandaverit quam ui notitiam eorum 


posteris suis traderit; De cultu fem. 1.3). 


In this narrative section, Enoch views the heavenly 
tablets that contain the record of human deeds, and 
then he 1s escorted back to earth, where, at the behest of 


his angelic companions, he transmits to Methuselah and 
the rest of his sons the contents of the revelations he 
received during his journeys through the cosmos. The 
passage is potentially of great significance because it 
deals explicitly with the origin, authority, and function 
of the Enochic writings—a fact that did not escape the 
church father Tertullian, who paraphrases 82:1-2 in 
order to defend the authenticity and authority of mater- 


ial in 1 Enoch 6-8: *Since Enoch gave his son Methuse- 
lah no other command than that he should transmit 
knowledge of them to his posterity" (Cum Enoch filio suo 


Literary Problem: A Foreign Body in Its Context? 


Tertullian's citation is significant because, although he is 
discussing Enochic material about the sin of the watch- 
ers, in our extant form of the Enochic corpus (the 
Ethiopic text of 1 Enoch), 81:1—82:4a- is embedded in 
the Book of the Luminaries (chaps. 72-82)? But even 
apart from Tertullian’s citation, modern commentators 
have generally conceded that this passage has been 
imported from another context.* 
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1 Cited by Charles, Enoch, 174-75. 


2 Fora detailed discussion of the relationship of this 
text to its context in chaps. 72-82, see Rau, "Kos- 


mologie," 184-353, 419-45. 
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Charles, Enoch, 148; Neugebauer, "Astronomical" 
Chapters,” 411; VanderKam, Enoch, 133. Rau (“Kos- 
mologie,” 310) dissents from this viewpoint. 


Two major considerations support such a conclusion. 
First, in the context of a major section that is itself a 
compressed composite of earlier materials (chaps. 
72-82),* chaps. 79-82 give the impression of being a 
patchwork. Chapter 79, part of whose contents are pre- 
served in a Qumran Aramaic Ms.,° appears to be the end 
of a section, to judge from the summary statement in v 
6. Chapter 80 begins abruptly with Uriel speaking, also 
in summary fashion, and this is followed by a poem 
about the calendrical errors of sinners—an issue hitherto 
only touched on in the scientific calculations and obser- 
vations of chaps. 72-79 (75:2). The section presently 
under discussion, 81:1—82:4a-c, is a piece of narrative, 
which concludes with another reference to calendrical 
error (82:4d-6). After another summary calendaric state- 
ment at 82:7-9, the book concludes with a fragment of a 
section on the seasons (82:10-20), which is partly paral- 
leled in a Qumran ms.’ 

The second reason for identifying 81:1—82:4a-c as an 
import into the Book of the Luminaries is the content of 
the section itself. Major elements in the passage that are 
foreign to the Book of the Luminaries fit with elements 
and themes in chaps. 1-36 and 92-105. (1) The heavenly 
tablets that Enoch views (81:1) do not contain astronom- 
ical laws, as one might expect from 80:1, but the records 
of all deeds of humanity, which records will serve as tes- 
timony at the coming judgment (81:2-4). This judgment 
and, to some extent, the heavenly records of deeds are 
central themes in the Book of the Watchers, the Dream 
Visions, and the Epistle. (2) Although Enoch's inter- 
preter throughout chaps. 72-80 has been the angel 
Uriel, 81:5 unexpectedly mentions a plurality of holy 
ones who return him to earth. A cosmic journey in the 
presence of seven angels is the continuous narrative 
thread in chaps. 20-34. (3) The divine names in 81:3 
and 10 and the doxologies in which they occur appear 
nowhere else in chaps. 72-82, but are typical of chaps. 
1-36. (4) The concern with the unjust death of the pious 
and righteous (81:4, 9) has no counterpart in the Book 
of the Luminaries, but the theme and various expres- 
sions in 81:7-9 and 82:1-4 are paralleled in the Epistle 
(see the details in the next section). 


4 _ See briefly Introduction 81.3. 
5  4QEnastr? 26; Milik, Enoch, 294. 


6  4QEnastr> 28; Milik, Enoch, 295; 4QEnastr® 1 1-3, 


Milik, Enoch, 296-97. 
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Excursus: The Literary Unity of 1-36 + 81:1— 
82:4c + 91:1-10, 18-19 + 93:1-10; 91:11-17 + 93:11 — 
94:5 + 104:10— 105:2 


Just how closely 81:1—82:4a-c is tied to the material 
that precedes and follows it in the Book of the Watch- 
ers and the last chapters of the corpus will be indi- 
cated in the following analysis, which argues that it is 
part of a running text that includes the Book of the 
Watchers, chap. 91, and the beginning and conclu- 
sion of the Epistle. 


Connection with the Book of the Watchers 

The narrative that begins in 81:1 is set in heaven, 
where Enoch is about to be shown the heavenly 
tablets. The first word is a verb with no explicit sub- 
ject, “And he said to me" (wayebelani). In its present 
context in the Book of the Luminaries, “he” is Uriel 
(80:1). If this piece of narrative existed originally in a 
document that contained neither the Book of Para- 
bles nor the Book of the Luminaries (chaps. 37-71 * 
most of 72-82; see Introduction §3.1.3.1), we are led 
back to the end of the Book of the Watchers, with 
which this text has important affinities, as briefly sug- 
gested above. 

Where, precisely, did this piece of narrative fit? In 
chap. 33 Enoch is at the eastern edge of the earth, 
where Uriel is showing him the outlets of the stars, 
and in chaps. 34-36 Enoch is circling the earth (with 
no mention of an accompanying angel), inspecting 
the portals of the winds in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion that brings him back to the east. The heavenly 
tablets, however, are kept in the divine throne room 
in God's presence (see comm. on 81:1-2). Moreover, 
in the Animal Vision, it is precisely from the heavenly 
sanctuary that the three angels return Enoch to earth 
(87:1-4; 90:31). Somewhere in connection with the 
narrative now preserved in chaps. 33-36, Enoch was 
transported back to the divine throne room, which 
he had left at 17:1. This return occurred either after 
his tour with Uriel (in which case chaps. 34-36 are a 
secondary addition) or after inspecting the portals of 
the wind. There, in the heavenly throne room, one of 
the seven holy ones who accompanied him showed 
him the heavenly tablets and urged him to read them. 
This holy one could have been Uriel (hence the con- 
nection with 80:1). More likely, it was Remiel (see 
comm. on 81:1-2), the last in the list of the seven in 
chap. 20. At this point in the narrative, 81:1-10 picks 
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up. The doxologies in 81:3 and 10 are the last in a 
series that began in 12:3 and served as responses to 
various of Enoch's visions in chaps. 20-36. 


Connection with Chapters 91-105 

The seer's inspection of the heavenly record of 
human deeds is the presupposition for the historical 
summaries in 91:5-10 and 93:3-10; 91:11-17, as well as 
for references in 103:1-4 and the Noah story in 
106:13—107:1. 

81:5 prepares for the narrative that follows. Enoch 
has been brought back to earth to transmit the 
record of his cosmic journeys and visions. A testa- 
mentary setting is explicit in what follows. Enoch has 
one year to instruct his children before he is perma- 
nently removed from their presence (81:6). The func- 
tion of his.instruction as “testimony” (v 6) will be 
referred to again in 91:3 and 104:11 (cf. 105:1). Both 
in its contrast of the pious and righteous with the sin- 
ners and in its terminology (“rejoice,” “trust” or 
“believe” ['amana]) 81:7-8 parallels 104:10-13. Refer- 
ence to the sinners’ responsibility for the death of 
the righteous (v 9; cf. v 4) expresses a central motif in 
the Epistle. 81:10 (the angels “ceased speaking with 
me”) concludes the narrative begun in 12:3. The 
importance of angelic discourse in the Book of the 
Watchers is underscored in the introduction to the 
opening oracle (1:2d) in a sentence that will be imi- 
tated in the retrospective introduction to the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks in 93:2. 

82:1 is a literary puzzle. Although 81:5 anticipated 
that Enoch would summon Methuselah, one misses 
here the smooth literary join provided in the analo- 
gous situation in 91:2-3a. In any case 82:1 presumes 
the passage of some time from 81:6, when Enoch was 
told to write his commands. In 82:1, in medio rerum, 
he is speaking to Methuselah about how he has writ- 
ten and given these books to him. Perhaps the pres- 
ent narrative presumes the existence of a large 
Enochic corpus, some of it real and some of it ficti- 
tious. 

82:1c-3 is a crucial transition to much that follows. 
It provides for the transmission of Enoch’s books 
(here characterized as revealed wisdom written by 
the fathers) from Methuselah and his brothers to 
those who will live after them in “the generations of 
eternity” (cf. 81:2, of those whose deeds were 
recorded, and 92:1, in the incipit of the Epistle). Of 
this transmission we shall hear more in 104:12— 
105:2. The language of 82:3a is paralleled in the 
introduction to the Epistle (92:3). Although 82:4 in 
its present form is a transition to the astronomical 
material that follows, its form as a beatitude parallels 
81:4, and its form and wording closely parallel 99:10 
in the Epistle. 
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The narrative in 81:1—82:4a is continued not in 
chaps. 83-90 but in 91:1-10, 18-19 * 93:1-10; 91:11- 
17 + 93:11—94:5 + 104:10—105:2. In 81:5-6 the angels 
command Enoch to instruct Methuselah and all his 
sons. The latter become characters in the narrative 
in 91:1-3 and are explictly addressed in vv 4-10, 
18-19. 

In the reconstruction of the corpus posited in the 
Introduction §3.1.2.2, I considered the epistolary 
introduction in chap. 92 as part of a later redaction. 
If that hypothesis be accepted, the literary symmetry 
in 91:1-10, 18-19, and 93:1—94:5 is striking. 

Or 91:18 
And now, my son And now ..., my children 
I...show you I will show you that 
everything that will you may know what is 

happen coming 

91:3-4 91:19 
Hear, O sons... hear, my children 
two-ways commands two-ways command 

91:5-9 93:3-10; 91:11-17 
historical summary historical summary 
This doubly structured narrative has been anticipated 
in 81:6 (Enoch will give his commands twice) and is 
indicated in 91:18 (a link between the two sections of 
eschatological instruction). 

As the commentary indicates, the Apocalypse of 
Weeks parallels the historical summary in 91:5-10 at 
many points. In one particular way it repeats themes 
in both chaps. 82 and 91. The sevenfold wisdom that 
will be given to the chosen in the seventh week 
(93:10) parallels the transmission of Enoch's books to 
the generations of eternity. The theme will recur in 
104:12-13. 

The Apocalypse of Weeks is framed by references 
to the revelatory sources of Enoch's authority. In the 
introduction (93:2), he refers to his viewing of the 
heavenly tablets, a link with 81:1-4. At the end, in a 
section that 4OEn? shows to be fragmentary (93:11- 
14), he refers to the other revelations described in the 
Book of the Watchers. 

There is yet another aspect to the literary symmetry 
that the author has created by introducing each of the 
apocalypses (91:5-11 and 93:3-10; 91:10-17) with a 
piece of two-ways instruction (91:3-4; 91:18-19). Just as 
these two sections frame the first historical summary, 
so the Apocalypse of Weeks is framed by two sections 
of two-ways instruction: 
91:3-4|91:5-10|91:18-19 

91:18-19|93:3-10; 91:11-17]94:1-5 

This last instruction, in two parts (94:1-2, 3-5), is 
addressed to the two groups of concern in chaps. 
81-82: Enoch's children and the righteous of the lat- 
ter generation. In the first of these two parts, the 
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two-ways commandment is followed by a prediction 
about a future generation to whom the paths of vio- 
lence will be revealed (94:1-2). Thus the latter genera- 
tion of the seventh week, to whom wisdom will be 
revealed (93:10; 91:11), is addressed in the second 
part of the instruction (94:3-5). The prediction 
attached to this instruction (94:5cde) describes how 
sinners will tempt people to harm wisdom. 

/ There is a counterpart to this prediction at the end 
of the Epistle: 

94:5: I know that sinners will tempt men to do 

harm to wisdom... 

104:10: I know this mystery that sinners will alter 

and copy the words of truth... 

This last section begins the final reprise of themes 
that first occurred in chap. 81. Parallel to the words 
of truth are the books of Enoch, through which 
Enoch testifies. These books, which contain Enoch's 
wisdom, will be given to all the righteous and pious, 
who will believe in them and rejoice in them, to learn 
all the paths of truth (allusion to the two-ways instruc- 
tion; 104:10-13). The last verses of the book describe 
the completion of the process. The latter-day recipi- 
ents of the wisdom of these books will testify to the 
sons of the whole earth (105:1-2). Thus the "story" 
that began with Enoch's writing of his books and his 
transmission of them to his sons (82:1-4) is completed 
in the latter days when these books are made avail- 
able to all humanity, in keeping with Enoch's com- 
mand in chap. 82. This process in turn completes the 
vision of the Apocalypse of Weeks (91:14). 

The section beginning with 81:1 and ending with 
105:2—minus the body of the Epistle—can be seen 
then as a literary unity. It begins with Enoch's view- 
ing of the heavenly tablets; continues through his 
return to earth, his transmission of his writings, and 
his instruction to his children; and is completed with 
reference to their final transmission to the last gener- 
ations, who then testify to the whole earth. This block 
of text in turn is testamentary instruction built on the 
whole of Enoch's heavenly visions and cosmic jour- 
neys, which were recorded in the Book of the 
Watchers. 


An Earlier Context and Function for 81:1—82:4a-c: 


A Narrative Bridge between Chapters 1-36 and 
91-105 


If 81:1—82:4a has been imported into the Book of the 
Luminaries, and if its contents indicate significant the- 


7 See Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 258-59. 


8 On the form of these testaments, see Eckhard von 


matic parallels to chaps. 1-36 and, to some degree, to 
chaps. 91-105, can we determine its earlier context and 
literary function? With a few qualifications that will be 
explained below, this seems to be possible. Briefly 
stated, the passage provides a logical narrative bridge 
between the sections that precede and follow it. Chap- 
ters 1-36 begin with an oracle in which Enoch recalls his 
heavenly visions. These visions and his subsequent cos- 
mic journeys are the subject matter of the account in 
chaps. 12-36, which concludes while Enoch is still on his 
journeys. As chap. 91 (and, indeed, chap. 83) begins, 
however, Enoch is back on earth, speaking to Methuse- 
lah his son. The narrative in 81:1—82:4a-c provides a 
description of how he got back to earth and why he is 
instructing his son. 81:1-4 recounts the final station in 
his journey. Then in vv 5-10 he returns to earth with the 
angels who had escorted him on the journey recounted 
in chaps. 20-36, and they command him to transmit the 
instruction contained in chaps. 83-90 and 91-105. In 
82:1-4 the process of transmission is underway. 


Literary Form: Interpreted Vision and 
Testamentary Narrative 


From a formal point of view, 81:1—82:4a-c can be 
divided into two sections. 81:1-4 is a counterpart to 
some of the visions in chaps. 20-36, where Enoch is 
shown a certain phenomenon, has it interpreted for him 
by an angel, and then utters a doxology (cf. chaps. 22; 
24:2—25:7; 26-27):7 


a. Enoch's journey: to heavenly throne room [lost] 


b. Vision: he sees the tablets [lost] 
c. Dialog 
1, Angel interprets what he sees 81:1 
2. Enoch responds 81:2 


d. Blessing 81:3, 4 (cf. v 10) 

The remainder of the narrative, 81:5—82:4a-c, has 
many features characteristic of patriarchal testaments.? 
Although Enoch will not die, the angels inform him that 
he will soon be removed permanently from his family 
(v 6). In that context, he is to instruct his sons. As will 
become evident in chap. 91, that instruction includes 
ethical commands in the form of two-ways instruction 
(see here v 6b) and forecasts of the future (see here 


Nordheim, Die Lehre der Alten (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 
1980, 1985). See also John J. Collins, "Testaments," 
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vv 7-9). Within this general framework, one should note 
typical testamentary cliches: “And now, my son,” and in 
chap. 91, “Call... gather.” Especially interesting here 
are the references to the fact that Enoch will “testify” 
(81:6; cf. 91:3) and to his discussion on the transmission 
of his written work (82:1-2). These elements, together 
with the expression “and now my son” and the reference 
to “commanding,” appear in one brief context in the 
Testament of Qahat (4QTQahat frg. 1 9-12). In other 
specific details, the terminology in chap. 91 and its 
structure parallel Moses’s testament at the end of 
Deuteronomy (see esp. comm. on 91:14). 


Function 


Apart from its literary function as a narrative bridge 
between the first and last parts of 1 Enoch (chap. 1-36 
and 91-105), this text and the related sections men- 
tioned in the excursus above indicate that the text in 
which they are embedded is to serve as a “testimony” for 
future generations. Different from the Testament of 
Qahat and other testaments that are directed to the fam- 
ily of the patriarch, the present context and other parts 
of 1 Enoch indicate a broader audience: all the righteous 
of the end time, indeed “all the sons of the whole earth” 
(see Introduction §3.2). Thus this relatively brief piece of 
narrative is a key for understanding the function of the 
whole corpus. 


Date 


The date of this section is difficult to determine because 
it is displaced from its context. A terminus ad quem may 
be found, however, in Jub. 4:18-19, which alludes to these 
verses and others related to them. According to Jubilees, 
Enoch *was the first to write a testimony, and to testify 
to the sons of men, among the generations of the earth 
... and he saw and understood everything, and wrote 


in Michael E. Stone, ed., Jewish Writings of the Second 


his testimony and placed the testimony on earth for the 
children of men and for their generations." This 
repeated reference to Enoch's “testimony” and “testify- 
ing" has counterparts only in 81:6; 91:3; 104:11; and 
105:1, texts that are all related (see excursus above). The 
audience of this text among “the generations of the sons 
of men on earth" parallels 81:2; 82:1, 2. While Enoch's 
seeing and understanding is tied in Jub. 4:19 to an evi- 
dent reference to the dream vision in chaps. 85-90, the 
combination of verbs appears in the introduction to the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which appears to belong to this 
same stratum; and, with a slight variation, it occurs in 
81:1-2, where Enoch reads the tablets presupposed in 
the Apocalypse of Weeks. This evidence suggests that 
the author of Jubilees, writing in the first half of the sec- 
ond century B.C.E., knew this section of text and under- 
stood the whole Enochic corpus to be a *testimony."? 

E 81:1-4 Enoch receives his final revelation in the heav- 
enly throne room, where he reads, learns, and digests 
the record of all the deeds of humanity, which will serve 
as evidence at the judgment. Then he praises the God 
who is sovereign over history and utters a beatitude for 
the righteous, because on the day of judgment there will 
be no record of evil deeds to testify against them. 

m 1-2 The narrative commences here in mediis rerum. An 
angel whose identity is unknown (because the previous 
piece of narrative has been lost) is speaking to Enoch. 
This angel is almost certainly Remiel. First, Remiel is the 
only one of the seven mentioned in chap. 20 who does 
not subsequently appear in the journey accounts in 
chaps. 21-36.!? Second, motifs traditionally associated 
with this angel are present here (cf. 4 Ezra 4:35-36a; 

2 Baruch '15; Apocalypse of Zephaniah 6-7). Reference is 
made to the heavenly books and to God's compassion 
and patience. An interest in the souls of the righteous 
and their resurrection is evident in 81:4, 9, when these 
verses are read in light of 103:1-4, a parallel to this text 
cited above and below. 


10  Argall, 7 Enoch and Sirach, 257-65. 


Temple Period (CRINT 2/2; Assen: Van Gorcum; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 325-55; and Anitra 
Bingham Kolenkow, "The Literary Genre 'Testa- 


ment,” in Kraft and Nickelsburg, eds., Early 


Judaism, 259-67. 


9 On the date of Jubilees see Nickelsburg, "Bible 


Rewritten," 101-3. 
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In the first of a set of three parallel tristichs (81:1), 
Enoch is commanded to “look ..., read... , and learn” 
what is in the tablets, and in the second (81:2a-c) he 
states that he did so. The third tristich (81:2d-f) elabo- 
rates on the second by identifying the book as the 
record of all the deeds of humanity from creation to 
eternity. 

' The three verbs in vv 1-2a recur in parallelism in 
103:2, where Enoch appeals to his reading of the tablets 
in order to assure the righteous of their resurrection and 
eternal reward. See comm. on 103:1-4. The oath used in 
that context (“I swear . . . by the glory of the Great 
One”) and the title given to God in 81:3 (“the Great 
Lord, the eternal King of glory”) indicate what is not 
explicitly stated here in this fragmentary account: the 
tablets, and hence Enoch, stand in God's glorious pres- 
ence. Cf. also in 104:1 the reference to the book of life 
that is located "before the glory of the Great One," and 
in 89:71, 77, the description of the recording angel who 
reads the record of the shepherds' deeds in God's pres- 
ence and sets the book down there. 

In stating that Enoch has read the heavenly tablets, 
the author makes three important claims. First, the exis- 
tence of the tablets guarantees that God has the com- 
plete foreknowledge of human actions that is the 
necessary basis for a just judgment. This claim of divine 
omniscience is axiomatic in the Enochic corpus, 
although it is conceptualized in different ways. Accord- 
ing to 9:5-6, 11, God knows all things because God sees 
all things. In the Epistle (chaps. 92-105) and in the sec- 
ond dream vision (chaps. 85-90) the heavenly record of 
human deeds is constantly in the process of being com- 
piled by angelic scribes. 

Second, Enoch’s claim to have read a complete heav- 
enly record of human deeds expresses a belief in God's 
foreknowledge, as well as a kind of determinism. Such 
foreknowledge is also asserted in 9:11 and is implicit in 
the Animal Vision, where the course of future events is 
revealed in a vision. Divine foreknowledge implies a 
deterministic view of human history. Events and actions 


1] Such determinism is implied in Daniel both in chap. 
2 and in the visions in chaps. 8-12. It becomes 
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must happen because the omniscient God knows that 
they will happen and has revealed them to Enoch 
already in primordial times. 

Finally, this scene lays a foundation for later claims 
about the revelatory character of the corpus. The out- 
line of history in the Apocalypse of Weeks is based on 
the revelation here described (93:1-2), and the promise 
in 103:1-4 can be believed because it is based on this rev- 
elation. The situation in chaps. 85-90 is different. There 
Enoch also claims that “all the deeds of men were shown 
to me in their order" (90:41), but the source of this reve- 
lation was a dream vision that he saw as a young man. 
On this overlap with the present passage, see the comm. 
on chaps. 85-90. 

Although they are "theological" in their content, 
these three claims have a practical function. On the 
basis of knowledge that is guaranteed to be revelation, 
the author comforts the reader with the assurance that 
the sovereign God controls history and will execute 
righteous judgment in spite of present inequities. This 
intent to comfort and assure is evident in the concluding 
beatitudes in 81:4 and 82:4, as well as in the references 
to the heavenly books in 103:1 and 104:1. 

B 3-4 Enoch responds to his reading of the heavenly 
tablets by praising God and uttering a beatitude about 
the righteous. The doxology in v 3 is similar to those in 
12:8, chaps. 20-36 (see comm. on 22:14), 81:10, 83:11, 
and 90:40. Its function as a response to vv 1-2 is evident 


from the parallels to v 2d-f: 
v3a "all the deeds of eternity" 
v2ef “all the deeds of humanity... until... eternity" 
v3c "all the sons of Adam" 
v2e “all the sons of flesh" 


Enoch's doxology is triggered by God's relationship 
and response to humanity and human deeds. But how, 
precisely, did the author understand these? As v 3aß 
stands, it asserts a kind of determinism not evident else- 
where in 1 Enoch: God has “made” (gabra = Tovéw = 132) 
all the deeds of humanity. This notion of foreordination 
goes beyond the idea of divine foreknowledge expressed 
in 9:11 and is most closely paralleled in the prologue to 


sion is taken over, e.g., into Mark 13:7; Rev 1:1; 
22:0 


explicit in the Greek versions of 2:28, 29, 45, where 
the simple future is translated by öet, which expres- 
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the two-ways instruction in 1QS 3:13-18. That text, in 
turn, is paralleled in greatly expanded form in one of 
the Qumran Hymns, which also refers to the heavenly 
tablets. The extant part of 1QH 9(1) begins with the cre- 
ation of heaven and earth (9[1]:7-15) and then focuses 
on humanity’s place in the world and, evidently, on the 
dominion of the two spirits and the “visitations” that 
follow upon human deeds (9[1]:15-20). The last line is 
noteworthy, “and apart from you is nothing made (or 
‘done’)” (nO 85 12225), but because the ws. is frag- 
mentary, it is uncertain whether the text refers to the 
initial creation or to human deeds. Perhaps favoring the 
former interpretation is the parallel in John 1:2, “with- 
out him was nothing made that was made" (xapig avTod 
éyévero ovde Ev 0 *yéyovev). Lines 23-27 of 10H 9(1) 
then tie God's foreknowledge of all things to the written 
record of the deeds of eternity, which stands in God's 
presence: 
What shall I say that is not known, and utter that is 
not recounted; 
Allis graven before you on a written reminder, 
for everlasting ages and the numbered cycles of the 
eternal years in all their seasons; 
they are not hidden or absent before you. 
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It is tempting in light of this text and its context to 
read the present passage as a statement of divine foreor- 
dination. The difficulty with such an interpretion is its 
relationship to the next line. How does God's patience, 
presumably with sinful humanity, fit with the assertion 
that God has ordained all human deeds? The final line 
is also problematic, since for the verb “I blessed" 
(barakewo), one Ms. (T?) reads “I wept” (bakayku). In the 
majority reading the repetition of *blessed" balances 
line one (thus giving the section an a-b-a structure) and 
maintains the parallel usage of synonymous verbs in the 
three parallel lines. But why should Enoch praise God 
for all of humanity, since, according to v 5, *no flesh is 
righteous" before God? Moreover, Enoch weeping after 
seeing the record of human deeds has a parallel in 
90:41, at the end of the Animal Vision, where it is also 
mentioned after Enoch's doxology. According to this 
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line of interpretation, the sense of the passage is: By and 
large humanity is sinful and their deeds are to be 
lamented. Yet God is to be praised for the patience that 
is ready to forgive. 

From the mass of the sinful *sons of Adam," Enoch 
turns to the exception, "the man" who is *righteous and 
pious" (v 4). The text recalls the contrast between "all 
flesh,” which is corrupt, and Noah, who was “righteous 
and blameless" in his time. The theme is familiar to the 
reader of 1 Enoch (see comm. on 106:16-18). Again tak- 
ing up the theme in vv 1-2, the author refers to the heav- 
enly records. No indictment will have been written 
down. On the use of the verb “to find” in connection 
with such books, cf. Dan 12:1. The wording of this verse 
parallels 102:4-5 and 103:3-4. The concern is with the 
righteous and pious who die unjustly, as will become evi- 
dent in the parallel section in 81:7-9 (cf. also 102:5). The 
use of a beatitude to conclude this passage will be paral- 
leled at the conclusion of the entire section (82:4). Cf. 
also Dan 12:12. 

m 5-9 Enoch’s long journeys in the company of the 
angels have concluded. From heaven and the presence of 
God the holy ones return him to earth and to his home 
and family, to whom, before he leaves them perma- 
nently, he is to transmit as testamentary instruction the 
things that have been revealed to him during his time 
with the angels. The order of this section roughly paral- 
lels vv 1-4. An indictment of the whole of humanity (v 5) 
is followed by reference to the righteous and the pious (v 
7) and to the unjust death of the righteous (v 9). 

B 5 That Enoch was in the company of the holy ones is 
stated already in 12:1. Thereafter, in chaps. 17-19, 
20-33 (or 36), and 81:14, he travels through the cosmos 
with the angels as his interpreters. The texts of 81:5 dif- 
fer as to whether it is seven or three holy ones who 
returned Enoch to earth (see n. a). The seven are named 
in the onomasticon in chap. 20 and are Enoch's inter- 
preters during the journey described in chaps. 21-33. 
The number three seems to refer to those angels in 
chap. 20 whose names have been added to the four men- 
tioned in chaps. 9 and 10. This distinction between the 
four and the three appears also in the Animal Vision, 
where the three take Enoch to heaven and bring him 
back to earth (87:3-4; 90:31). The ms. tradition of 8 here 
relates to the tradition reflected in chaps. 85-90. 


Because of the fragmentary nature of the present sec- 
tion, it is impossible to know whether “three” is original 
and the Animal Vision reflects the present text or 
whether “three” is secondary and derivative from the 
Animal Vision. 

The separate references to Methuselah and to all of 
Enoch’s children reflect a similar distinction in 82:1-3 
and 91:1-3. In all cases Methuselah is the primary link in 
the tradition, and the rest of the children (and their chil- 
dren) represent the larger constituency of Enoch’s spiri- 
tual descendants (see comm. on 82:1-4). 

The message that Enoch is commissioned to pass on 
to his children is summarized in two lines: in the eyes of 
the creator, no human being is righteous. This pithy 
statement appears to reflect the viewpoint of Genesis 6: 
God is sorry that he made/created humanity (vv 6-7) 
and determines to exterminate “all flesh” (vv 12-13). As 
phrased here, the sentiment parallels Ps 143:2, “For no 
living thing is righteous in your sight" (1352 pTN"W? ^5 
"725; ört ov Óuka oO joeratu Evanıov aov Tác (3v LXX). 
But both in its use of “no flesh" instead of “no living 
thing," and in its word order (kama ?iyesaddeq kwellu zaSeg 
bagedma ?egzi?a), the present passage differs from Psalm 
143. This is noteworthy because in both respects the 
present reading is paralleled by Rom 3:30, Paul's indict- 
ment of the whole human race.!? Whether Paul reflects 
an apocalyptic tradition related to the present text is 
uncertain, although other parallels between 81:3 and 
Rom 3:25-26 and between Rom 4:7-8 and 1 Enoch 81:4 
should be noted and studied more carefully. 

B 6 On the relationship of Enoch's one-year period of 
instruction and the chronology of his life in Jub. 4:16, 
20-21, see Introduction 86.2.3.3.2. 

Enoch's instruction is described by several terms. 
That he is to “command” his sons reflects the ethical 
character of the two-ways instruction in chap. 91 and 
94:1-4 and perhaps alludes to the Enochic astronomical 
material. It gives the Enochic tradition the characteristic 
of authoritative instruction. The idea that he gives his 
commands twice appears to be reflected in the repeti- 
tion of the two-ways material in 91:3-4, 18-19, and per- 
haps in the suggestion in 91:18 that the predictions in 
91:5-9 will be repeated in the Apocalypse of Weeks. That 
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Enoch is to “write” his instruction is an internal self- 
reference to the corpus; this writing takes place in the 
time gap between the end of this chapter and the begin- 
ning of the next, as 82:1-2 indicates. The character of 
Enoch's instruction as "testimony" is mentioned again in 
91:3, 104:11, and 105:1. See comm. on 105:1-2. The 
occurrence of the term here is one of several indicators 
that this section may have been known by the author of 
Jub. 4:18-20 (see comm. on 82:1-3). That Enoch will “be 
taken" reflects the language of Gen 5:24. The combina- 
tion of the verb naa with the expression “from among 
them" (emá?ekalomu) has no precedent in Genesis, but 
the word occurs in 70:2-3 of Enoch’s ascent, and the 
whole expression appears in Wis 4:10 in an allusion to 
Enoch, based on Gen 5:24: 
there was one who pleased God and was loved by him; 
and while he was alive, he was taken from among sinners. 
eüdpearog VEG *yevópevoc Nyanydn 

kal fav uerató duaproAóv peTeTedn. 
In the broader context of Wis 4:7-17, Enoch's premature 
departure from this world serves as a paradigm for the 
premature death of the righteous one, and both that 
context and the wording “he was taken from the midst" 
reflect the wording of Isa 57:1-2 and its description of 
the death of the righteous. The paradigmatic character 
of Enoch's departure may also be suggested in Wis 3:1-9, 
which describes the unjust death of the righteous. These 
various texts evidently attest a common tradition about 
Enoch. 
W 7-9 These verses look to the future, to the situation 
before the end. The two units in vv 7 and 8 contrast the 
situation and fate of the righteous and the sinners, while 
v 9 focuses on the death of the righteous. 

The initial exhortation to Enoch in v 7a is reminis- 
cent of God's word to Joshua when Moses is about to 
leave the scene (Deut 31:23). For other similarities to the 
testamentary situation in Deuteronomy, see comm. on 
91:1-3. 

The reference to the righteous and pious in v 7 recalls 
the word pair in v 4, though this passage refers not to 
their death but to the situation before the end described 
in 104:13, when Enoch’s writings (v 6) will be published 
among the righteous and pious, and they will rejoice and 


12 Ernst Kásemann, Commentary on Romans (Grand 


Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980) 88. 
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believe. The connection between these books and their 
use in the eschaton will be made explicit in 82:1-3. By 
contrast, the sinners and apostates will be destroyed. 
The verb “sink” (satama) suggests the imagery of the 
flood and the common Enochic typology of flood and 
final judgment (65:1; 83:4). The “apostates” are those 
who “change” (meyut), and one may justifiably see here 
another parallel to chap. 104, where sinners are accused 
of perverting and altering the truth (see comm. on 
104:10-11). 

That the righteous will die at the hands of sinners is a 
common Enochic theme, repeated in the Epistle, espe- 
cially in chaps. 102-104. The reference here takes up the 
theme in v 4, and the mention of “the deeds of men” 
and "the deeds of the wicked" corresponds to vv 2-3. 
The verb “be gathered" (tagabe’u) reflects the idiomatic 
use of FON and 2:2 (Aramaic) for death. These terms 
occur in Isa 57:1, in the MT and Targum, respectively 
(see comm. on v 6). 

m 10 The introductory expression “in those days” punc- 
tuates a time frame that designates the beginning of the 
one year of instruction, but it is unclear how it func- 
tioned in the broader, original context of this section. In 
any case the present verse brings closure to what is con- 
ceived to have been an extended period of association 
between Enoch and the angels. In the corpus as it is now 
assembled, that time period is already in place in 12:1 
(“his days were with the holy ones"). The doxology here 
is also a pithy counterpart to 12:3 (T. . . was blessing 
the Lord of majesty, the King of the ages"). 

B 82:1-4a In this third and concluding part of 81:1— 
82:4a-c, the text shifts from a past tense narrative about 
Enoch's anticipated instruction of his sons to direct dis- 
course in which Enoch speaks directly to Methuselah 
and commissions him to be the custodian and transmit- 
ter of the books that contain the saving wisdom he has 
brought from his journeys. These verses explicitly con- 
nect the entire corpus of Enoch's writings with the 
source of their revelation and identify their function as a 
means to salvation. 

This carefully structured, thematically unified pas- 
sage comprises a series of poetic subunits, mainly 


tristichs, bound together by an interlocking set of catch- 
words. The key verb is "give." Its first object is Enoch's 
“books,” which are then identified as “wisdom.” A set of 
successive subjects and indirect objects traces the 
process of transmitting the tradition, as v lef is expli- 
cated in v 2ab: 

I have given you books . . . 

Keep ... the books 

that you may give them to the generations . . . 

Wisdom I have given to you and your sons... 

that they may give them to the generations. . . 
The section concludes in vv 3-4, which describe the 
salvific function of wisdom for those who listen to it, 
learn it, and live by it. 

The direct address to Methuselah in v 1 is the first in 
the corpus, if we exclude 79:1 as originally belonging to 
a separate, astronomical text.!? Its occurrence here is 
abrupt. In the previous verse (81:10) Enoch was return- 
ing to his family. Now he is in the middle of a conversa- 
tion with his son, and some considerable time has 
elapsed, because he has already written the books that 
the angels commanded him to write in 81:6. 

“My son" is a common and natural form of address in 
testamentary contexts, often as an introduction to wis- 
dom instruction.!^ Thus it is appropriate here, both as a 
transition from 81:6 and as an introduction to the sub- 
ject matter that follows. The verbs in v 1b are in the 
imperfect tense, indicating continuing action still in 
progress. Although it has not been described, Enoch has 
been *recounting everything" (on the formula see 
comm. on 83:1-2d) and writing it down. In v Ic the 
process is seen as past and complete and is described as 
revelation (kasatku = à oko AUTO = N53; cf. 91:14). 

This verb is followed by two others in the perfect 
tense: Enoch *has given" his sons books and wisdom (vv 
ld, 2a). For the idiom “to give wisdom" as a technical 
term for the transmission of eschatological revelation, 
see comm. on 5:8-9. An extended process of transmis- 
sion is indicated: to you, Methuselah > to your sons to 
those who will be your sons > to their sons for the gen- 
erations of eternity. This last expression, repeated twice, 
alludes to the eschatological context of this passage and 


13 See Milik, Enoch, 294. 


14 For the expression in wisdom literature, see, e.g., 


contexts see Tob 4:3, 5, 12, 13, 14, 19; Jub. 21:15, 
17, 21, 25; 22:11, 16, 19, 20, 23; 4QTQahat frg. 1 9. 


Prov 1:8; 2:1; 3:1; Sir 2:1; 3:17; 4:1. In testamentary 
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identifies Enoch’s wisdom as a permanently relevant 
authoritative instruction. A similar process of extended 
transmission is envisioned in the Testament of Qahat 
(4QTQahat frg. 1 9-12). 

The final line of v 2 indicates that Enoch’s wisdom is 
divine wisdom, for it exceeds the human capacity to 
understand it. A similar notion appears in Isa 55:8-9 (on 
which context, see below), of God’s design to forgive 
Israel. Related language occurs in Phil 4:7 and Eph 3:19 
with reference to the peace of God that surpasses all 
understanding and the love of Christ that surpasses 
knowledge. 

The function of Enoch’s divinely given wisdom is 
indicated in v 3 in language that is traditional to wisdom 
contexts. When one understands wisdom, one awakens 
from ignorance and the folly of sin. For the eschatologi- 
cal use of this image, see comm. on 92:3-4. The idiom 
“incline your ears” (v 3b) occurs quite frequently in wis- 
dom contexts (Ps 49:5 [4]; Prov 4:20; 5:13; Sir 6:33; 
51:16). In prophetic texts especially it denotes obedience 
to God, that is, listening to God’s word and command- 
ments (Isa 55:3; Jer 7:24, 26; 11:8; cf. Ps 119:36). In the 
final image, wisdom is favorably compared to good food. 
Again Isaiah 55 comes to mind (vv 1-3), as does the com- 
parison in Ps 19:8-11 (7-10). Particularly striking is Sir 
24:19-24, where the fruit of Wisdom/Torah is part of an 
extended simile in which Wisdom compares herself with 
a whole series of trees, plants, and vines. Behind this 
imagery is probably the myth of the tree of wisdom (cf. 1 
Enoch 32).!? The point, in any case, is that wisdom gives 
life—a point made in the literature in many different 
ways. It will recur in the Fourth Gospel, where Jesus 
speaks as the incarnation of wisdom.'® 

A comparison of this text with Sirach 24 indicates 
that both posit functionally identical views of wisdom. 
According to ben Sira, wisdom is a heavenly entity, 
which has been embodied in a book, viz., the Mosaic 
Torah (v 23), and whose function is to give life to those 
who listen and obey. The sage develops the idea by 
describing his exposition of the Torah as a natural and 
necessary extension of the life-giving function of the 
Torah (vv 23-34). Moreover, in v 33 he characterizes his 
book as a deposit left for the benefit of "the generations 


15 See Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 91-94. 


16 See Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John 
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of eternity" (eig yeveag aióvav). Enoch refers to his 
books in a similar way. They are authoritative instruction 
that is the deposit of heavenly wisdom, which gives life 
like food, and they are the product of a "scribe" (12:4), 
who has left his books for "the generations of eternity." 

But if Enoch's wisdom is functionally like ben Sira's it 
also differs from ben Sira's in significant ways. First, this 
author traces the origin of his wisdom to primordial, 
that is, pre-Mosaic, time. This wisdom was obtained, 
moreover, when Enoch ascended to the divine throne 
room and toured the cosmos. This radical claim of 
authority undergirds an exclusivistic interpretation of 
what consititutes valid and life-giving divine instruction. 
The content of Enoch's wisdom, on the other hand, is 
broader than what is contained in the Pentateuch. It 
includes a detailed picture of the cosmos (the substance 
of which is often ascribed to intellectual circles, dubbed 
“wisdom circles"; see Introduction §§5.1.1.3, 5.2.4.1). It 
also has a substantial component that is concerned with 
God's future activity as judge, which is best compared 
with the future-oriented oracles of the prophets (but cf. 
Deuteronomy 32). This intensive interest in the future is, 
conversely, bound up with the author's understanding of 
law and human conduct with respect to it. In the judg- 
ment, people will be saved or damned on account of 
their obedience or disobedience of what Enoch consid- 
ers torah and because of their support or oppression of 
those whom he considers to be "the righteous and the 
pious." 

If 81:1—82:4a-c stand out from their context in the 
Book of the Luminaries, the situation is more dubious in 
the case of 82:4. As it stands, the verse functions as a 
transition to the astronomical material that concludes 
chaps. 72-82. In full it reads: “Blessed are all the right- 
eous, blessed are all who walk in way of righteousness, 
and do not sin like the sinners, in the numbering of all 
their days in which the sun journeys in heaven, coming 
in and out through the gates for thirty days with the 
heads over thousands of this order of stars, (and) with 
the four which are added and divide between the four 
parts of the year, which lead them and appear with them 
on four days" (translation of Knibb, 2:188). 

This technical astronomical content notwithstanding, 


(i-xii) (AB 29; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966) 
cxxii-cxxv. 
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several internal and external considerations suggest that 

the present form of the verse has developed from a 

nucleus that originally served as a conclusion to 81:1— 

82:3. First, the wording of the initial clauses of the verse 

indicates that it is a variant of the beatitude in 99:10: 

a And then blessed will be all who listen to the words of the 
wise, 

b and learn to do the commandments of the Most High, 

c and walk in the paths of his righteousness, 

d and do not err with the erring; 

e for they will be saved. 

The introductory formula in line a, the whole of line c, 

and the adversative formulation in line d all have coun- 

terparts in the first part of 82:4, while the long second 

part of 82:4 explicates the content of the astronomical 

lore that constitutes the torah referred to in 99:10bc. In 

light of this similarity between 82:4a-c and 99:10, it is 

striking that three elements in 99:10 that are missing in 

82:4 do occur in 82:3: the primary subject matter of v 3 

(as well as v 2) is wisdom (99:10a), which is to be “lis- 

tened to” (82:3b; 99:10a) and learned (82:3b; 99:10b). In 

short, read in the light of the analogous 99:10, the first 

part of 82:4 is a natural complement to 82:3. 

Second, in its form as a beatitude and its location at 
the end of a major subsection, 82:4a-c provides a bal- 
anced literary counterpart to 81:4. 

Third, the section of 2 Enoch that corresponds to the 
present context contains all the major components pres- 
ent in 82:14, including a beatitude:!7 


Thus I am making it known to you, my children, | And| you 

must hand over the books to your children, and throughout 

all your generations. . . . And they will be more enjoyable 

than any delightful food on earth. . . . Happy is |the per- 

son | who puts their yoke on and carries it around; for he 

will plow on the day of the great judgment. 

(48:6-9, translation of Andersen, ad loc.) 

Especially interesting in this beatitude is the final clause, 
which promises salvation at the judgment. Formally, this 
clause is a normal element in a beatitude, and thus it 
appears in 99:10e. The specific reference to the judg- 
ment, moreover, corresponds to 81:4, which refers to the 
consulting of the heavenly record at the time of the judg- 
ment. For these reasons, the first part of the beatitude in 
82:4 has been included in the translation above and sup- 
plied with a tentative final clause that uses the language 
of 99:10. The reference to the path of righteousness will 
be picked up in the two-ways instruction in 91:34, which 
is addressed to Methuselah and the rest of Enoch's chil- 
dren and appeals to them to "listen" to his words (cf. 
82:3) : 


17 For other material in 2 Enoch related to this section, 
cf. chaps. 33-48; see also comm. on 93:11-14. 
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Enoch's First Dream Vision: 


93 The Flood l 8 3- 8 4 


1 And now, my son, Methuselah, ! will show you all the visions? that | saw; 
before you | will recount (them).^ 
2 Two visions I saw before | took a wife, 


and the one was unlike the other. 
The first (was) when | was learning to write, 
and the second, before | took your mother. 
| saw a terrible vision, 
and concerning it? | besought the Lord. 
3 I was lying down in the house of Mahalalel, my grandfather, (when) I saw in a vision, 
heaven was thrown down and taken away, 
and it fell down upon the earth. 
4 And when it fell upon the earth, 
| saw how the earth was swallowed up in the great abyss. 
Mountains were suspended upon mountains, 
and hills sank down upon hills; 
Tall trees were cut from their roots, 
and were thrown away and sank into the abyss. 


5 And then speech fell into my mouth, and 1 lifted up (my voice) to cry out and said, 
"The earth has been destroyed." 
6 And Mahalalel my grandfather aroused me, since | was lying near him, and said to me 


“Why do you cry out so, my son, 
and why do you lament so?" 
7 And I recounted to him the whole vision that | had seen, and he said to me, 
“A terrible thing you have seen, my son, 
and mighty is the vision of your dream (in) the secrets of all the sin of the earth. 
It must sink into the abyss, 
and it will be utterly destroyed. 
8 And now, my son, arise and make supplication to the Lord of glory, since you ars faithful, 
that 8 remnant may remain upon the earth, 
and that he may not obliterate the whole earth.? 


9 My son, from heaven all this will come to pass upon the earth, 
and upon the earth there will be great destruction." 
10 Then | arose and prayed and made supplication and request, 


and my prayer | wrote down for the generations of eternity, 
and everything I shall show you, my son, Methuselah. 
11 And when I went out below, 
and saw the heaven and the sun rising in the east, 
and the moon setting in the west and a few stars, 
and all the earth and everything as he made it? from the beginning. 
Then I blessed the Lord of judgment, and to him l ascribed majesty, 
for he made the sun go forth from the windows of the east, 
so that it ascended and rose on the face of the heaven, 
and he made it rise, and it traverses the path that it was shown. 
84:1 And I lifted up my hands in righteousness and blessed the Great Holy One, 
and | spoke with the breath of my mouth and with a tongue of flesh, 
which God has made for the sons of the flesh of man, that they might speak with it. 
(And he has given them breath and tongue and mouth that they might speak with it.}? 
2 "Blessed are you, O Lord, King, 
great and mighty in your majesty, 
Lord of all the creation of the heaven, 
King of kings and God of all eternity. 
Your power and your reign and your majesty abide forever and forever and ever, 
and to all generations, your dominion. 
All the heavens are your throne forever, 
and all the earth is your footstool forever and forever and ever. 
3 For you have made and you rule? ail things, 
and nothing is too difficult for you; 
Wisdom does not escape you, 
and it does not turn away from your throne,? nor from your presence. 
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You know and see and hear all things, 
and there is nothing that is hidden from you.* 
And now the angels of your heavens are doing wrong, 
and upon human flesh is your wrath until the great day of judgment. 
And now, O God and Lord and great King, 


I make supplication and request that you fulfill my prayer, 


to leave me a remnant on the earth, 
and not obliterate all human flesh, 
and devastate the earth, 
that there be eternal destruction. 
And now, my Lord, ramova from the earth the flesh that has aroused your wrath, 
but the righteous and true flesh raise up as a seed-bearing plant forever. 
And hide not your face from the prayer of your servant, O Lord.” 


83:1 
a “my visions” a-t. 
b "enger = subjunctive, read as subordinate to the previous 


verb by all commentators, who treat this chapter as 
prose. I read the text in poetic parallelism, and take the 
subjunctive to be a mistranslation of an original Ara- 


“you fill” (temalle) 6 mss., rather than temallek, txt., 
which is supported by the parallel in 9:5. 

“from her life, your throne" ?emmanbarta [Pem]men- 
barika/manbarika) almost all mss. with variants. Charles 
(Enoch, 184), followed by Uhlig (Henoch, 677), emends 
the first word to ’emmenbaräta (“from the place of your 


maic imperfect. 
2a T? | “them” rel. 


8a Om. line gmqu; however, it appears to be supported in 
84:5de, where the idea is included in Enoch’s prayer. 


lla “as he knew it" €. For the translation above see 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 161 n. 12. 
84:1 


throne"; cf. Ps 89:15 [14]). While this is certainly possi- 
ble, the juxtaposition of the two similar words is suspi- 
cious, suggesting either that the first is a gloss 
(Dillmann, Henoch, 254; Knibb, Enoch, 2:194), or that 
the text is dittographic. 

c + “for you see all things" all mss., almost certainly a 
gloss, repeating the previous line. 


a This line, attested in all mss., is bracketed as a probable 


double reading of the previous one. 


Introduction 


Enoch recounts the contents and circumstances of his 
first dream vision. While as a youth he was staying in the 
house of his grandfather Mahalalel, he dreamed that the 
cosmos had collapsed into the great abyss (83:3-4). 
Mahalalel interpreted the dream as a valid prediction of 
the deluge, through which God would punish the earth 
and its inhabitants for their sin, and he appealed to 
Enoch to pray that a human remnant would remain 
(83:7-9). After his prayer (83:10), Enoch saw in the order 
of heaven and earth a sign and promise that his prayer 
would be heard (83:11). Chapter 84 is a record of the 
contents of his prayer, which, like other of his writings, 
was preserved for the benefit of future generations 
(83:10). 

The relevance of this narrative lies in its typology 
between the flood and the final judgment. Future gener- 
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ations of the righteous, who, like Enoch and Mahalalel, 
fear that the divine Judge will turn the cosmos back to 
chaos, can take comfort in the promise, once given to 
Enoch, that a righteous remnant will survive as a seed- 
bearing plant in God's re-created world. In this respect, 
the narrative functions like the Noachic stories in chaps. 
106-107 and chaps. 65-67, which resemble this text 
both in their plot line and contents (see Introduction to 
chaps. 106-107, 8 Relationship to Parallel Stories). 


Origin, Function, and Date 


Most of the content in this text can be accounted for as a 
development of earlier materials in the corpus, modified 
and reshaped to fit the present context. The typology of 
flood and final judgment is an essential element in 
chaps. 6-11, as is the notion of the remnant, applied 
both to Noah (10:1-2) and to the righteous of the end 


time (10:16-17). Both in its form and its language, 
Enoch's prayer in chap. 84 closely parallels chap. 9, 
where the four holy ones plead on behalf of the earth 
and its inhabitants, which are being desolated by the 
deeds of the watchers and the giants. The imagery in 
Enoch's dream (83:3-4) recalls the description of the 
judgment in Enoch's oracle in 1:6-7. Enoch's report of 
what he saw in heaven and on earth (83:11) parallels the 
language in 2:1-2 and the cosmological and astronomical 
traditions to which that passages alludes. To these paral- 
lels must be added the similarities to chaps. 106-107 and 
65-67, mentioned above, but nothing in either of those 
texts can be certainly identified as a primitive element 
not present in chaps. 83-84. The strange fact that the 
otherwise unimportant Mahalalel serves in the present 
story as an interpreter for Enoch can be explained by 
the specific circumstances of the narrative. Enoch is a 
youth; this is his first revelation. 

The major tendency evident in this author's reuse of 
earlier materials is an emphasis on elements that are 
appropriate to a fictive setting in Noachic times. Central 
are the flood and the concern about a remnant that 
would survive its universal destruction. The symbolic 
assurance that Enoch receives after his prayer is reminis- 
cent of Noah's receipt of the sign of the bow after his 
sacrifice, according to the biblical account (Gen 8:20— 
9:17). Through this emphasis on motifs that are essential 
to the Noachic context of Gen 6:14, the author has 
played down the peculiar nuances that characterize the 
interpretation of the biblical materials in 1 Enoch 6-11. 
Thus, although the flood continues to be a paradigm for 
the final judgment, as it was in chaps. 6-11, the present 
text, like Genesis, identifies all flesh as the perpetrators 
and not the victims of the sin that will bring on the 
flood's destruction. Therefore, different from the main 
narrative line in chaps. 6-11 (which has been shaped by 
the Shemihazah myth), here the remnant will be saved 
not from the sin of the angels and the violence of the 
giants, but from the wrath of God's otherwise universal 
judgment. 

This tendency-to see the mass of humanity as sinners 
liable to judgment rather than as victims who await vin- 
dication for the watchers' sin against them—is consonant 
nonetheless with a tendency that was already introduced 
into chaps. 6-11 in those elements that described the 
angelic rebellion as the revelation of forbidden secrets. 
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As Asael came increasingly to be the chief angelic culprit 
(see Introduction to chaps. 6-11), the texts began to 
focus on humanity's responsibility for actions that were 
based on the knowledge gained from the forbidden reve- 
lations. A clue to this process appears in 10:7: humans 
are perishing because of the mystery that the watchers 
taught other humans. This linkage between angelic sin 
and human responsibility reappears in the present text 
in 84:4, and it recurs in the Noachic stories in 106:13-18 
and 65:6, which also continue the tendency to empha- 
size the flood as judgment on humanity and focus on 
Noah as the righteous remnant of a wicked humanity. 

Although the present text reshapes older material in 
keeping with a tendency that is already operative in the 
tradition, the modified material has its own function in 
the present context, as a complement to the second 
dream vision. Together they emphasize, each in its own 
way, the typology between the flood and the final judg- 
ment. In addition, they state what has not been said hith- 
erto in the corpus with respect to the texts' fictive 
setting. Already “in the days of Jared,” at the time of the 
angelic rebellion, the divine Judge was prepared to deal 
with sin. The flood was waiting in the wings more than a 
millennium before it happened, and Enoch knew this. 
Moreover, in God’s purview, revealed in the second 
dream vision, this primordial judgment long anticipated 
its antitype in the eschaton. 

These considerations, along with the smooth transi- 
tion from the introduction of the section to the begin- 
ning of this subsection (see comm. on 83:1-2d), suggest 
that the first dream vision was shaped from traditional 
material (the Book of the Watchers [esp. chaps. 1-11], 
an archetype of chaps. 106-7, and chap. 65) for the pur- 
pose of providing a companion piece to what is now the 
second dream vision. If that is the case, the terminus 
post quem for its present form would be the date of the 
composition of chaps. 85-90, or the first draft of that 
vision (see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, § Date). 


The Balaam Inscription: A Reflection of a 
Possible Prototype 


One piece of evidence may complicate a reconstruction 
of the history of tradition in chaps. 83-84. The introduc- 
tions to the Balaam oracles in Numbers 23-24 provided 
a model for the introduction to Enoch’s oracle in chaps. 
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1-5 (see comm. on 1:2-3). The eighth-century Aramaic 
Balaam inscription from Deir ‘Alla in the Jordan Valley 
raises some interesting questions with respect to the pre- 
sent text. Unfortunately, the badly preserved state of the 
inscription and the resultant controversies over its recon- 
struction make it impossible to draw any firm conclu- 
sions.! Nonetheless, the following considerations are 
mentioned for the record. 

The inscription preserves fragments of a first person 
singular narrative in which Balaam receives a night 
vision, arises in the morning, weeping, and recounts the 
vision to his people. In the vision, Balaam has learned 
from the gods about a coming cosmic disaster, and the 
inscription has been made at the command of the gods 
in order to preserve the content of the vision.? 

The possible connections between this text and 
Enoch’s first dream vision are far from clear or even cer- 
tain. That the Enoch tradition made use of non-Israelite 
material is clear enough, and an association with Balaam 
traditions is not out of the question, given the diction in 
1:2-3. The Deir ‘Alla inscription may provide some frag- 
mentary evidence of a narrative prophetic tradition that 
was known by the author of 1 Enoch 83-84. 


Literary Style 


Modern editions regularly present at least chap. 83, if 
not the prayer in chap. 84, in prose form.? On the poetic 
form of 83:1-2d, see comm. below. As for the rest of 
chap. 83, only in vv 3a, 5, 6a, 7a, and 8a do we have lines 
that do not indicate relatively neat poetic parallelism. It 
is of course possible that the whole chapter was written 
in a kind of repetitious prose that gives the impression 
that it is poetry. It seems more likely that, in the main, 
we have a genuine poetic parallelism, as in chap. 84. I 


present it here as such, with the longer anomalous lines 
indicated. For broader considerations see the Introduc- 
tion 83.3.2.1. 
E 83:1-2d These lines are clearly an introduction to the 
whole of chaps. 83-90, which they identify as two com- 
ponent parts of a single section. Enoch speaks first of 
"all the visions" he is going to transmit to Methuselah 
and then twice defines “all” to mean “two.” They are the 
"terrible vision" that he describes in chaps. 83-84 
(83:2e, 3a) and the allegorical dream vision in chaps. 
85-90, which he saw before his marriage (cf. 85:3). 

The translation above presents these verses as 
poetry. If one grants one minor emendation (n. b on 
v 1), they can be structured into a clearly defined group 
of three short distichs set in parallelism. For other con- 
siderations see Introduction above, § Literary Style. 

Verse 1 defines the section as a continuation of 
Enoch’s instruction to Methuselah, which has begun in 
82:1-3 and will continue in chap. 91. The assertion that 
Enoch is now recounting “all” of his visions is odd in the 
context of the corpus. It limits Enoch’s visions to two 
and thus ignores the explicit visionary character of 
chaps. 12-16 (cf. 13:8-10; 14:1-4; as well as 1:2) and the 
literary form of vision-question-angelic interpretation 
throughout chaps. 17-33. This difficulty may be a func- 
tion of the formulaic character of v 1a, which is paral- 
leled in 81:5; 82:1; 91:1-2. Alternatively one could 
translate: 

And now, my son, Methuselah, I am showing you 

everything; 
the visions that I saw I will recount before you. 
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1 For the editio princeps see J. Hoftijzer and G. van 


der Kooij, Aramaic Texts from Deir ‘Alla (Documenta 
et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui 19; Leiden: Brill, 
1976). For critical literature see A. Caquot and A. 
Lemaire, “Les textes araméens de Deir ‘Alla,” Syria 
54 (1977) 189-208; Baruch A. Levine, “The Deir 
‘Alla Plaster Inscriptions,” JAOS 101 (1981) 
195-205; P. Kyle McCarter, “The Balaam Texts 
from Deir ‘Alla: The First Combination,” BASOR 
239 (1980) 49-60; Victor Sasson, “The Book of 
Oracular Visions of Balaam from Deir ‘Alla,” UF 17 
(1986) 283-309. 


For the interpretation on which this summary is 
based, see McCarter, “Balaam Texts,” 51-59. 

For a prose format in chap. 83 and poetry in chap. 
84, see Black, Enoch, 71-72, who follows Charles, 
Enoch, 182-85. Both chapters in their entirety are 
set in prose by Beer, “Henoch,” 288-89; Uhlig, 
Henoch, 674-78; and Knibb, Enoch, 2:192-95. 


This would explain the presence of the sg. kwello (lit. “all 
of it” or “everything”) before the pl. “visions.” While it is 
possible in Ethiopic to modify a pl. noun with a sg. 
adjective, the formula “I have shown you everything” 
does occur in 79:1 and 80:1 (cf. 81:5). 

Although in the sequence of the corpus these two 
visions are recounted to Methuselah near the end of 
Enoch’s time on earth, as part of his testamentary 
instruction, this introduction implies that they were the 
first pieces of revelation that Enoch received. The sec- 
ond vision, which is dated prior to his marriage, was pre- 
ceded by a vision that he saw when he was learning to 
write and during a stay in his grandfather’s house (83:3). 
This suggests that he was a young man, if not a child. 
The reference to writing will be picked up in 83:10. It is 
perhaps alluded to in Jub. 4:17 (“He was the first to 
learn writing and knowledge and wisdom”). 

B 2e-f Enoch introduces his first vision with a distich 
that briefly summarizes the narrative that follows. Both 
these two lines and v 3a would have been an abrupt 
beginning to the narrative had they existed separately as 
a unit. Read in the context of vv 1-2d, however, they 
form a seamless transition from the introduction of the 
whole section to its first subsection. This may be one 
indication that the first dream vision was composed at 
the same time as the introduction to provide a compan- 
ion piece to chaps. 85-90, which dominate the section. 

This brief summary characterizes the vision (vv 3-4) 
as Mahalalel will describe it later (v 7b). Omitting men- 
tion of Mahalalel’s interpretation, Enoch simply refers to 
his own prayer (v 10). 

B 3-4 Enoch's narrative begins with a brief summary of 
the contents of the vision. Verse 3a sets the scene in a 
long line of six words that will not divide into the 3 * 3 
structure of the previous distich. The vision takes place 
at night (cf. v 11) and is called a dream in v 7c ("your 
dream vision"; cf. 85:2) and in 90:42, at the end of its 
companion vision. The setting in Mahalalel's house 
prepares us for the grandfather's role as interpreter 

(vv 6-9). 

Enoch's vision symbolizes the flood, but the descrip- 
tion conveys a picture of cosmic collapse and annihila- 


4 See David Winston Suter, Tradition and Composition 5 
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tion. Different from its narrative counterparts in Genesis 
7, or even 1 Enoch 89:2-6, the vision does not describe 
the opening of the windows of heaven and the fountains 
of the deep. Instead, the cosmos reverts to primordial 
chaos. Heaven's canopy-stretched out at creation to sep- 
arate the waters above from the deep—is torn off and 
hurled onto the earth, which collapses and sinks back 
into the abyss. The terrifying effect of the vision is 
enhanced by the briefness of the account, the bare-bones 
use of nouns depicting parts of the cosmos, governed by 
verbs of violence and destruction, all tightly bound in a 
repetitious synthetic parallelism. The short poems 
divide into two distichs, about heaven and earth and 
about earth’s components, each part ending with the 
descent into the abyss. Although the vision refers to the 
flood, the imagery recalls Enoch’s description of the 
fearful cosmic upheaval that will attend God’s appear- 
ance for the final judgment (1:6-7), and the typical 
Enochic typology of flood and final judgment is sug- 
gested here. A model for both the typology and the pic- 
ture of cosmic disintegration appears in Isaiah 24, 
especially vv 1, 17-23. Universal sin (vv 2-6) will bring on 
a new flood (v 18), when God will rock the earth from 
its foundations and punish the hosts of heaven and the 
kings of the earth. The references to the sin of heavenly 
beings and to a temporary incarceration until a final 
punishment (vv 21-22) provide other significant parallels 
to 1 Enoch (chaps. 6-11) that may be fragments of a 
common mythic tradition.* 

i 5-6 In this brief, lifelike scene, the young Enoch cries 
out in terror, shaken by the vivid reality of his night- 
mare, and his grandfather rushes to his side. The clause 
“a word fell into my mouth” may define Enoch’s cry as 
an expression of revelation (cf. Dan 4:28 [31]: “a voice 
fell from heaven,” 95) VAW 9P.5 In any case the youth’s 
cry expresses the truth that Mahalalel will reveal in vv 
7-9. The pregnant use of “lift up" (R22) to mean “lift up 
one’s voice” is documented in Hebrew (Isa 3:7; 42:2), 


Black, Enoch, 255. 


in the Parables of Enoch (SBLDS 47; Missoula, Mont.: 


Scholars Press, 1979) 39-72. 
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though not in Aramaic.? The expression “took up... 
and said” occurs in 1 Enoch also in 37:2 and 85:2, both 
at the beginning of Enoch’s speeches. Its meaning is 
complicated by a similar use of “he took up his discourse 
and said" (see comm. on 1:2-3). The present scene, 
both in its context and its wording, closely parallels 65:5 
(“my [great]-grandfather . . . stood by me and said, ‘why 
do you cry out and . . . weep?’”). See Introduction to 
chaps. 106-107, § Relationship to Parallel Texts. 
B 7-9 In this text Mahalalel functions as the interpreter 
of a vision, a role that 1 Enoch normally ascribes to 
angels. But cf. Daniel 2 and 4, where Daniel is the 
inspired interpreter of Nebuchadnezzar's dreams. Maha- 
lalel’s interpretation is introduced by a narrative formula 
that echoes v 1; Enoch recounted to Mahalalel the whole 
vision that he had seen, just as he is now recounting it to 
Methuselah. The interpretation divides into two parallel 
units (vv 7b-e, 8-9). Each begins with an address to “my 
son," continues with reference to "the earth," and con- 
cludes with the words "great destruction." The first unit 
is the interpretation itself. In the second unit Mahalalel 
issues instructions to Enoch (v 8) and concludes by 
asserting that his prediction will come to pass (v 9). 

The initial distich in the interpretation employs syn- 
thetic parallelism to characterize Enoch's vision: 

a terrible thing you have seen 

mighty is the vision of your dream in the secrets 

The roots sn“ and hyl ("strong" and “mighty”) and their 
equivalents in Hebrew and Aramaic are common as a 
word pair," but their precise meaning here is uncertain. 
The first line refers either to the dream's effect on 
Enoch or to the terrible implications of its meaning. An 
almost identical expression occurs in 106:9, there with 
reference to Noah's appearance. The verb in the second 
line here (hayyala, lit. “to be strong, heavy, burden- 
some") has been translated with two tendencies. First, 


the vision “is heavy with the secrets... ," that is, con- 
cerns them (Knibb, following Dillmann).? Second, “It is 
of grave moment as to the secrets . . .” (Charles),? or “for 


6 Ibid., 194, 255; Hans Wildberger, Isaiah 1-12: A 


the secrets . . ." (Uhlig).!° Given the parallelism, it is 
likely that one of the interpretations suggested by 
Charles and Uhlig is correct. The dream is serious (or 
“horrible,” Black) because its subject is the sins of the 
world, or it has grave consequences for sin. The "secrets 
of sin" is also an ambiguous term. The expression could 
denote God's secret intention to deal with sin (the 
dream has dire consequences, because it reveals God's 
intent to punish sin). Alternatively, it could be a subjec- 
tive genitive ("sinful secrets") and refer to the revelations 
of Asael and the other watchers (chap. 8). This would fit 
the first interpretation (the dream is horrible because it 
has to do with the angelic revelations). 

The second distich in this unit (v 7d-e) is a pithy inter- 
petation of the dream. What Enoch saw in a vision will 
become fact. Mahalalel repeats what Enoch has already 
said in v 5: literally, "the earth will be destroyed with a 
great destruction" (cf. 106:15). These two lines under- 
score the cosmic dimensions of Enoch's dream. 

In view of this terrible prospect, Mahalalel counsels 
Enoch, in the second unit (v 8), to pray that a remnant 
may survive the catastrophe. The motif is drawn from 
the biblical story of Noah (Gen 7:23) and is central in 
Enochic materials about Noah (see comm. on 84:5-6). 
Mahalalel believes that Enoch's prayer will be effective 
because he is "faithful." Although Enoch is perceived to 
be righteous (see comm. on 14:24—15:1), this particular 
term is nowhere else applied to him in 1 Enoch and is 
rare in the corpus (see comm. on 108:11-13). 

B 10 Echoing in line a the language of v 8a, Enoch tells 
Methuselah that he did as his grandfather instructed 
him. On standing as the posture for prayer, see comm. 
on 12:3. The text of his prayer is contained in chap. 84 
(cf. the echo of 83:10a in 84:5b). He was able to write it 
down because he was learning to write at the time of 
this incident (83:2). In stating that he wrote it down "for 
the generations of eternity," Enoch gives his prayer a 
status parallel to his other writings (see 82:2-3). Thus the 
author implies that the prayer for survival from the 


10  Uhlig, Henoch, 675. 


Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991) 133. 


7 Black, Enoch, 255. 
8 Knibb, Enoch, 2:192. 
9 Charles, Enoch, 183. 
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flood will be significant for those who live in the latter 
days and wish to survive the final judgment (cf. 84:4). 
Verse 10c is formulaic (see comm. on 83:1-2d) and antici- 
pates the text of the prayer, which will be given after the 
next section. 

B 11 Before appending the text of the prayer, Enoch 
completes his narrative. When he had prayed, he saw in 
heaven a sign that his prayer had been heard, and so he 
praised God. This section consists of two complemen- 
tary units of four lines. Each begins with a line that has a 
first person singular verb, followed by a line that 
describes the sun in the east. Both units are typically 
Enochic in their vocabulary and interests. 

When Enoch has completed his prayer, he leaves the 
house and looks out into the world. In heaven he sees 
the luminaries moving as is their custom, and on the 
earth he sees things as God had made them in the 
beginning (Gen 1:1). The rising of the sun, which will be 
elaborated on in the second unit, engenders hope 
because it is symbolic that God’s world will go on, in 
spite of the catastrophe predicted in his dream. The ref- 
erence to the earth recalls the previous frequent refer- 
ences to its destruction in vv 4 and 7-8, and this unit as a 
whole is a foil to vv 3-4. In his vision he saw heaven 
thrown down and earth and its components swallowed 
up. Now he sees heaven in place, its luminaries in their 
accustomed motion, and the earth and everything on it 
as God had first made them. 

As the second unit of this poem indicates, that the 
cosmos is intact does not cancel the threat of the judg- 
ment. Enoch addresses God with the unique title, “Lord 
of judgment” (but cf. 22:14). The Judge is to be praised, 
however, because as creator he has given a sign in the 
movement of the sun (twice a causative verb is used, 
when none occurs in v 11a-d) that the cosmos will sur- 
vive the destructive judgment. Thus this unit binds 
together God's functions as creator and judge, and in 
context the hymn of praise mentioned here presumes 
that God has answered Enoch's earlier supplication, and 
it signals God's faithfulness to “faithful” Enoch (83:8). 
Enoch's doxology closely parallels the doxology at the 
end of the second dream vision (90:40), as well as simi- 
lar passages in 12:3, chaps. 20-36 (see comm. on 22:14), 
and 81:34, 10. 

The creation imagery that saturates this poem is 
evocative of Enochic themes. First, when Enoch the 
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youth sees the heaven and the movement of the luminar- 
ies and the earth and its works, he anticipates the 
extended visions and journeys that are the subject of 
much of the corpus. Second, the emphasis on the sun 
and its movements is typical of Enochic astronomy, and 
there is scarcely a word, expression, or idea in v 11e-g 
that does not occur in chap. 72 (see 72:4-5, 8, 15, and for 
the last idea, cf. 41:6). Finally, of greatest significance is 
a striking parallel to 2:1-2, where also in one passage we 
read of heaven, the luminaries, their rising and setting, 
the earth and its works from the beginning, and their 
obedience to God's commands. The context of chap. 2 is 
noteworthy. In the midst of an oracle of judgment, 
Enoch tells his audience to look at the regularity and 
obedience of creation, which are a foil to the human 
transgression that is under indictment. Here the theme 
is similar but the nuance is different: the regularity of 
creation is a sign of hope beyond the judgment. 

If this passage has many Enochic resonances, it also 
serves a narrative function that parallels the biblical 
Noah story. After the flood, when Noah had offered 
sacrifice, God promised him that the regularity of 
earth's seasons would never cease (Gen 8:20-22), and 
then God promised in the bow a visible heavenly sign of 
the covenant (Gen 9:11-17). In the present story, after 
Enoch is told of the flood and when he has prayed, he 
sees in the regularity of the heavens a promise that a 
remnant would arise after the destruction (see also 
84:5-6). 

Bi 84:1-6 This chapter provides a transcript of Enoch's 
prayer of supplication for deliverance from the flood. 
Although v 1 suggests a point of continuity with 83:11e 
(“I blessed"), the content of the prayer, especially 84:5-6, 
identifies this as the prayer mentioned in vv 8-10. Its 
place at the end of the narrative parallels the literary 
technique in chaps. 12-16. There a detailed account of 
Enoch's vision, which is mentioned in the narrative at 
13:8, is given at the end of the narrative in chaps. 14-16 
(cf. also 84:1 with 14:2 for parallel introductions to the 
appended sections). 

In its structure, content, and wording, Enoch's prayer 
closely parallels the prayer of the angels in chap. 9: 
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chap. 9 chap. 84 
A. Address 
blessing [4c] 2a 
titles 4a 2a-d 
B. Description of God’s 
works, power 
creation 5a 3a 
sovereignty 5a [2e-f], 3a 
knowledge 5bc, 11 gef 
C. Petition 
Andnow... 9a, 10a 4aa 
present situation 6-10 4af-b 
petition itself - 5-6 


Both of these prayers presume the situation of predilu- 
vian sin and use much of the same language to address 
God with respect to it, although 84:2e-h and 3b-d have 
some additional lines appropriate to their context. Two 
major differences between the two prayers are notewor- 
thy. (a) The description of angelic sin in chap. 9 is fif- 
teen lines long, while its counterpart here devotes one 
line to the angels' sin and one line to human sin. (b) The 
prayer in chap. 9 is apocopated and lacks an explicit 
petition, although it has been triggered by a concern 
that a few humans survive the giants' devastation. 
Enoch’s prayer contains an eight-line petition that a rem- 
nant of humanity survive God's wrath when the flood 
destroys the earth. These differences reflect the two 
authors' differing portraits of the fictive situation. Chap- 
ter 9 is humanity's anguished indictment of God. Here 
Enoch foresees the possibility of salvation beyond the 
flood. 
B 1 Enoch's prayer is given a narrative introduction. For 
the gesture of raising or extending one's hands for 
prayer, cf. 1 Kgs 8:22; Ezra 9:5; T. Mos. 4:1; 3 Macc 2:1; 
1 Tim 2:8. Enoch's righteousness recalls Mahalalel's 
statement that he was "faithful" (83:8). The verb 
“blessed” prepares for the opening formula in v 2a. On 
the typical title “the Great Holy One,” see comm. on 
1:3c-4. See also the combination of these words in the 
angelic prayer “your name is holy and great and blessed” 
(9:4d). 

According to v 1b-d (if the last line is original; see n. 
b), prayer is an appropriate function for human beings 
because God the Creator has made and given them the 


gift of speech. Although the idea is at home here among 
many references to God’s creative activity, the wording 
closely parallels the introduction to Enoch’s report of his 
vision in 14:1-2. There, a human being prefaces a speech 
with reference to the divine origin of the gift of speech 
(see comm. 14:2-3). For a passage reminiscent of the 
present one and the angelic parallel to this prayer, cf. 

1 Cor 13:1, which suggests that when humans praise 
God, they can also speak with the tongues of angels. Cf. 
also Sir 51:22; 1QH 9(1):28-31. 

m 2a-d The address of Enoch's prayer begins with a tra- 
ditional formula still used in modern-day Jewish prayers. 
For parallels, cf. 1QH 13(5):20; 18(10):14; Tob 3:11; 1 
Enoch 9:4d. The emphasis, as in 9:4, is on God's great- 
ness (or *majesty"; cf. 83:11, and his name in 84:1; cf. 
also 9:2), sovereignty, power, and eternity. Added here in 
line c is an additional reference to the creation of 
heaven—perhaps an allusion to God's authority over the 
rebel angels. 

E 2e-h Different from its counterpart in chap. 9, this 
chapter expands on God's eternal sovereignty in two chi- 
astic lines, v 2e-f. For similar rhetoric, cf. Dan 3:33 (4:3), 
7:27, and 1 Esdr 4:40 in a quasi-prayer setting. Verse 2g- 
h is another couplet with no counterpart in chap. 9, 
except that the earlier scene takes place in God's heav- 
enly temple. The “paraphrase” of Isa 66:2 fits with ear- 
lier references to heaven and earth (vv 3-4, 11) and the 
general theme of God as creator (cf. also Isa 66:4, "all 
these things my hand has made,” with the next line in 
this prayer). The two references to the eternity of 
heaven and earth, especially the triple formula with ref- 
erence to the earth (cf. above line e), may be traditional, 
but in context they contrast with Enoch's vision of the 
destruction of heaven and earth. In their sequence here, 
they affirm what Enoch saw according to 83:11. Placed 
in their proper chronological setting, as a preparation 
for v 5, they are a challenge that God not destroy what 
should be eternal. 

B 3 In line a Enoch appeals to God's creative activity 
and continuing reign in the same order as 9:5a, and 
adds a complementary line on God's omnipotence. The 
wording closely parallels Jer 32:17, as well as Gen 18:14 
(cf. Luke 1:37).!! Favoring some connection with the 


11 Charles, Enoch, 184, though he does not note the 


parallels in content. 
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former is that text’s form as a prayer and its juxtaposi- 
tion of creation and judgment on sin (32:16-19; cf. 

1 Enoch 84:4). Alternatively both Genesis and Luke pro- 
vide a foil to 1 Enoch 84:4. God intervenes to conceive a 
special child; the angels mingle with mortal woman and 
conceive giants.!? Lines e-f close the section with refer- 
ence to God's omniscience, expressed in words closely 
parallel to 9:5. The lines are preceded by a distich that 
reflects traditional ideas about Wisdom's presence by 
God's throne. Particularly close to this text is Solomon's 
prayer in Wisdom 9 (esp. vv 2, 4, 9, 10), where Wisdom 
is associated with creation, understands God's will, and 
is sent to inspire kings and to help and save the creation. 
Explicit in Wis 1:6-10, 6:8-11, and 21-22 is Wisdom's 
function as the divine witness that provides the divine 
Judge with a report on human activity. This function is 
emphasized here, though the next two lines do not 
explicitly tie it to Wisdom. Herein lies a remarkable dif- 
ference between this prayer and chap. 9. In the earlier 
prayer the four archangels, functioning as God's eyes on 
the world, call God's attention to what is already known, 
because as witnesses they are also advocates for the 
oppressed and devasted innocent of the world. They 
indict the rebel watchers and call for judgment and vin- 
dication of the murdered inhabitants of the earth. Here, 
with no mention of angelic witnesses, Enoch acknowl- 
edges God's omniscience, facilitated by the presence and 
activity of Wisdom, and pleads that God's judgment on 
the watchers and a sinful humanity—already determined, 
as he learned in his dream—not lead to total devastation 
of the earth and its inhabitants. 

m 4 This brief reference to the situation on earth men- 
tions the sin of the angels and God's wrath on humanity. 
Again, the emphasis differs from chap. 9 and chaps. 6-11 
as a whole, where humanity is the victim of angelic 
transgression. The emphasis there has some exceptions 
in passages that deal with the sin of Asael in particular, 
and with the angelic revelations in general. In those 
texts the earth's devastation is partly the result of human 
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sin that has been catalyzed by the forbidden revelations 
(9:6; 10:7-8). This increasing emphasis on the figure of 
Asael, the element of revelation, and the importance of 
human responsibility moves the tradition back toward 
the biblical idea that "all flesh" is guilty and away from 
the notion that humans are simply the innocent victims 
of the giants' bloody deeds. Here the association of 
angelic sin and human guilt is taken for granted (con- 
trast 9:6), as it is in the parallel stories in chaps. 106-107 
and 65-67 (see esp. 106:13-15). This view of the situa- 
tion is further emphasized in the Noachic allusions in 
vv 5-6. 
B 5-6 After his extended address to God and his descrip- 
tion of God's activity and the world's predicament, 
Enoch again takes up the divine address as he presents 
his petition, introducing it with the formulaic “And now 
VERE (yaaa 

The language of the rest of vv 5-6 parallels 83:8-9 and 
identifies this as the prayer that Enoch had spoken at 
that time at Mahalalel's behest. The specific concern 
and the language that expresses it are paralleled in 
Noachic passages in Gen 6:11-13; 7:23; 1 Enoch 106:16- 
18; 65:12; 67:2-3. The prospect is God's judgment on all 
humanity and the genuine possibility that no one will 
survive. In contrast to this, Enoch prays in v 6 that, asa 
true judge, God distinguish between sinful humanity, 
which has rightly aroused the divine wrath (v 4), and the 
righteous and true humanity, which should remain as a 
remnant that will bear seed for a new planting. This last 
motif is associated with Noah in 10:3 (cf. 65:12; 67:3) 
and with all the righteous in 10:16-19 (on the remnant as 
a stump, cf. Isa 6:13). The prayer ends with a psalmic 
cliche (Pss 13:2 [1]; 27:9; 69:18 [17]; 102:3 [2]; 143:7). 


12 On the interrelationship of the story of the watch- 
ers and stories about divine, or divinely induced, 
conceptions, see Introduction to chaps. 106-107, 
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Introduction 


Enoch’s Second Dream Vision 


65-90 


Contents 


As part of his testamentary instruction, Enoch recounts 
to Methuselah a dream vision in which he saw “all the 
deeds of humanity . . . in their order” (90:41).! The nar- 
rative is a summary of events from the creation of Adam 
to some point in the Hellenistic period, which is 
expected to trigger the final judgment and a newly cre- 
ated order. These events are presented in a complex alle- 
gory that depicts human beings as animals, the 
disobedient watchers as descending stars, and the seven 
archangels as white men. 

The Vision divides human history into three major 
eras: 

1. Creation to the flood (85:3—89:8) 

2. Renewal of creation to the great judgment (89:9—90:27) 

3. Second renewal into an open future (90:28-38) 
Events in the first and second eras move through paral- 
lel cycles: creative beginning, disintegration due to sin, 
termination by divine judgment. The beginning of the 
final era is a return to the primordial beginning. 


The First Era (85:3—89:8) 


The importance of the prediluvian era is indicated by 
the inordinate length of its description. One-sixth of the 
Vision corresponds to Gen 1:1—8:7, while the rest of 
Genesis is summarized in five verses (85:3—89:8 | 89:9- 
14). A second modification of Genesis is the narrative's 
emphasis on God's judgment rather than on the origins 
and deeds of humanity. The description of that judg- 
ment fills 54 percent of Enoch's narrative, compared to 
29 percent of Genesis 1-8. 

The portrayal of human beings as bulls and cows (in 
comparison to the short-lived animals that follow them) 
symbolizes the long lives of the prediluvian patriarchs 
and prepares for the second era, where the bovine 
species disappears. The portrayal of humanity as only 
one animal species also permits a literally black-and- 
white contrast between the evil Cainite and good Sethite 


lines. Different from Genesis, here the first sin is Cain's 
murder of Abel rather than an act of disobedience by 
the first parents. The Vision will continue to highlight 
human acts of violence. In a major departure from Gen- 
esis, the author identifies the descent of the watchers as 
a chief source of evil. Only after the first star falls from 
heaven do the Cainites mingle with the Sethites, corrupt- 
ing the line of white bulls and causing their near extinc- 
tion in the flood. Similarly, the inappropriate 
intermingling of stars and cows—the watchers and the 
women—leads to the massive violence that is punished in 
the primordial judgment. To explicate this point, the 
author utilizes Enochic and Genesis material in a ratio 
of almost two to one. 


The Second Era (89:9— 90:27) 


The beginning of the postdiluvian era recalls the cre- 
ation, with Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth functioning 
as new counterparts to Adam, Seth, Cain, and Abel 
(89:9; cf. 85:3, 8). The proliferation of new species paral- 
lels the beginning of the first era, when the stars and 
cows brought forth the hybrid elephants, camels, and 
asses (89:10-11; cf. 86:4-6), and this leads quickly to the 
violence that will continue until the second era con- 
cludes with a judgment of human and angelic sin. 
Although the pattern of the first era is repeated, a 
major change in the symbolism focuses attention on a 
new arena of activity. The new species that are produced 
(89:10-12) divide into two groups that are essential for 
the development of the allegory. Unclean predatory and 
scavenging animals and birds represent the Gentiles. A 
ram (Jacob) born to the white bull (Isaac) becomes the 
progenitor of the Israelite sheep that will be the victims 
of the beasts and birds. This dichotomous imagery of 
predators and sheep will focus the account of this era on 
the history of Israel as a time when the Gentile beasts 
devour the sheep. Equally important is the repeated 
image of the sheep’s blindness and straying. Israel’s eyes 


1 In preparing the final form of the commentary on 
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chaps. 85-90, I have made extensive use of Tiller, 
Commentary, which, in turn, made use of an earlier 
draft of my own commentary on this section. I have 
also profited from his comments on my manuscript 
sent by private communication before the publica- 
tion of his book. Each of us has cited the other 


except in those not infrequent instances when we 
drew similar conclusions independently of one 
another. Our translations occasionally employ one 
another's turn of phrase. Overall our commentaries 
agree with one another on major issues; our princi- 
pal disagreement relates to the dates of the Vision 
and its redaction. See below, 8 Date. 


are opened to receive revelation, but the sheep are 
blinded and stray from the right path. 

Although the second era continues until the great 
judgment, a significant dividing point within the era is 
indicated by a qualitative change in human and divine 
actions. The idyllic time when God attended the sacri- 
fices at Solomon’s Temple is followed by the northern 
kingdom’s secession from Jerusalem and Manasseh’s cul- 
tic apostasy. This prompts the Lord of the sheep to 
abandon the flock to angelic shepherds whose derelic- 
tion of duty catalyzes the intensification of the Gentiles’ 
victimization of Israel. As is typical in historical apoca- 
lypses, the Vision focuses in increasing detail on more 
recent events. The account of events from Manasseh to 
the second century is three times as long as the descrip- 
tion of the period from the conquest to the time of Man- 
asseh. 

Although the commissioning of the shepherds and 
the demarcation of their respective periods of activity 
are clear chronological dividers within the era, parallels 
with the flood indicate that the final judgment consti- 
tutes the author’s major division in postdiluvian history. 


The Third Era (90:28-38) 

The concluding section of the Vision and the era that it 
describes bear a complicated relationship to their earlier 
counterparts. Problems that were unresolved in the first 
two eras are now resolved. Elements previously repeated 
reappear in superlative form; then the story of humanity 
reverts to its first beginnings, but with the promise that 
there will not be another disastrous end. 

In a new beginning God constructs a new Jerusalem 
“larger and higher than the first one” (90:28-29)—a 
superlative divine work that permanently replaces the 
buildings of Moses, Solomon, and Zerubbabel. Next 
Israel’s perennial antagonists, the Gentile beasts and 
birds, offer submission to their erstwhile victims (v 30). 
Then God restores to their home in Jerusalem the 
Israelites whose victimization has been central since 
Joseph’s descent to Egypt. 

A final set of events constitutes a definitive and 
superlative repetition of primordial events. A white bull 
appears, and all the species are transformed into white 
bulls. The situation has returned to the time of Adam 
and Seth, and this recapitulation of the primal state 
brackets out and eradicates the problems that have 
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plagued the history of humanity in general and Israel in 
particular. Israel’s Gentile predators have been trans- 
formed to humanity’s pristine state, and the Israelite 
sheep return to primordial vigor and longevity. But dif- 
ferent from the first progeny, there are no red bulls to 
be slain and no black bulls to kill them. And because 
things cannot go amiss as they did after creation and the 
flood, the Lord rejoices over the newly re-created and 
pure humanity. 


Central Theme: The Story of How God Deals with 
the Human Predicament 


In order to distill the central theme of this extensive 
dream vision, we must account for repeated elements, 
the patterns in which they occur, and the plot of the 
whole story. 


The Human Predicament: The Presence of Sin 

Most noticeable in the story is the ongoing presence of 
sin. Members of the human race are depicted as either 
the victims or the perpetrators of sin. Two types of sin 
recur. Violence appears at the beginning; it continues in 
the actions of the giants and is the cause of the first 
judgment. A new creation does not help; violence reap- 
pears at the beginning of the second era (89:11), is the 
essential element in the wild animal/sheep symbolism, 
and increases until it triggers the second judgment. 

Sins of violence, however, are not attributed to Israel. 
The Israelites are victims of Gentile violence, which is 
usually punishment for another kind of sin committed 
by Israel. In the symbolism of the Vision, this sin is 
caused by blindness and involves the flock’s straying 
from the path that God had shown them. The portrayal 
of God’s law in general as the path of righteousness is 
commonplace in 1 Enoch and elsewhere (see comm. on 
94:1-5). But in this vision the author focuses on 
instances in which Israel apostasizes from the divinely 
revealed and sanctioned cult. The importance of that 
cult is evident in the repeated references to the major 
cultic structures: the tabernacle (89:36), Solomon’s Tem- 
ple (89:50, 54, 66), the Second Temple (89:73). All spe- 
cific instances of Israelite sin involve cultic perversion or 
the abandonment of the Jerusalem sanctuary: worship 
of the golden calf (89:32-35); the blindness of the period 
of the judges (89:41), which the biblical book usually 
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specifies as idolatry; Saul’s sin (89:44); the northern 
kingdom’s abandoning of Jerusalem (89:51); Manasseh’s 
total abandoning of the temple (89:54); the polluted cult 
of the Second Temple (89:73). The last two instances of 
sin are crucial, because they bring on the exile and the 
crisis of the author’s own time. 


The Source of Sin and Evil 

The human predicament is exacerbated because evil and 
sin are mainly functions of a dualistic cosmos. Two 
instances are explicit. In primordial times rebellious 
heavenly beings spawned the giants whose violent deeds 
victimized the human race. In the latter times the Gen- 
tiles’ violent oppression of Israel results from the heav- 
enly shepherds' violation of their divine mandate. The 
cause of human sin in general is more difficult to assess. 
Why was Cain born as a black bull that would spawn a 
line of black bulls? Is this element in the story an early 
instance of the legend that Cain was fathered by a 
demonic figure? In such a case this interference in the 
divine plan would have been further aided by the 
descent of the first star, whose appearance on earth cat- 
alyzed the mingling that contaminated the Sethite line. 
In the second era, equally intriguing is the blinding that 
causes the Israelites' sin. Here too the author symbolizes 
sin by an image that connotes darkness. The use of the 
passive verb may indicate an implied subject, one who 
makes blind, the equivalent of the angel Sammael. 


Sin and Judgment 

The story in this vision recounts not only the human 
predicament but its divine resolution. Sin is paired with 
judgment or punishment. This judgment of sin struc- 
tures the author's division of history into three eras. In 
addition, at various points in its history, the Israelite 
flock is punished for its sins when the Gentiles prey on 
the flock. Judgment has two sides. Both at the time of 
the flood and at the end of the second era, divine judg- 
ment results both in the destruction of heavenly and 
human sinners and in the deliverance of the righteous 
few. 


Focus and Plot in the Vision 

An analysis of the Vision must place repeated elements 
and cycles in the context of the whole, duly accounting 
for the author's allotment of space and the plot that 
structures the Vision from start to finish. 

Even a casual study of the Vision reveals a major 
emphasis on the history of Israel. That part of the story 
fills two-thirds of the narrative.? In keeping with this, 
God is defined as “the Lord of the sheep" and is never 
mentioned until the time of the exodus (89:15). The 
author works out the theme of sin, judgment, and deliv- 
erance primarily in the account of Israel's history. The 
emphasis and direction of the story are clear. The 
oppressive violence that appeared early upon the earth 
and victimized the innocent is a prototype for Israel's 
experience both in Egypt and in the promised land. 

In the development of the Vision's plot, this violence 
peaks toward the end of Israel's history, as punishment 
for the nation's ongoing sin. Manasseh's apostasy leads 
God to turn the flock over to the shepherds whose dere- 
liction God foresees. The punishment that begins with 
the exile continues after it, because, far from repenting 
of its earlier sins in the temple, the nation continues in 
the blindness that centers in a polluted cult. The cry for 
deliverance is unheeded, and oppression increases in 
the Hellenistic period. Here we see the reason for the 
persistent motif of victimization and violence; the vio- 
lence of prediluvian times foreshadows the present 
intensification of the violence that has typified Israel's 
existence since the sixth century. 

Although the author's lengthy narration of Israel's 
history dominates the Vision, that history must be 
placed in the context of the whole Vision. Israel's story 
stands in the broader context of humanity's story, and 
the nation's deliverance from its enemies is a first step 
toward the re-creation and reuniting of the whole 
human race. That ultimate reconciliation emanates from 
within Israel, with the appearance of the great white bull 
that is described in language at home in Davidic mes- 
sianic speculation. But the symbol of the bull and the 
transformation that ensues take the human story back to 


2 This focus is noted by Günther Reese, “Die 
Geschichte Israels in der Auffassung des frühen 
Judentums. Eine Untersuchung der Tiervision und 


Henochbuches, der Geschichtsdarstellung der 
Assumptio Mosis und der des 4. Esrabuches" (diss., 
Heidelberg, 1967) 58-62. 


der Zehnwochenapokalypse des äthiopischen 
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its pre-Israelite beginnings. Through the re-creation of 
the whole human race God will accomplish what failed 
with the first family and with their counterparts who 
came out of the ark. 

Interpreted in this manner, the Vision is a major work 
of theodicy, but not simply because it declares God’s 
dealings with human beings to be just. Through its 
panoramic scope, Enoch’s vision admits God’s false 
starts but then asserts God’s final triumph in the new 
creation. In spite of angelic rebellions and human sin, 
the divine purpose will be accomplished. The coming 
deliverance of a decimated Israel portends the salvation 
of all humanity. 


Genre 


With respect to form and content, the generic and pecu- 
liar features of this text are evident from a comparison 
with the visions in Daniel 2, 7, 8, and 10-12. In common 
with the Danielic texts, 1 Enoch 85-90 is a pseudony- 
mous dream vision (cf. Dan 2:1; 7:1-2, 7, 13; 8:1-2, 17- 
18), which recounts a sequence of historical events up to 
the eschaton (cf. Dan 2:31-45; 7:1-27; 8:3-26; 11:2—12:4), 
using animals to symbolize human beings or nations (cf. 
Daniel 7, 8) and viewing these events in the context of 
related events in heaven (Dan 7:9-10, 13-14; 8:10-12; 
10:20-21). For the Danielic and Enochic authors, the 
revelations that were channeled to ancient seers through 
symbolic dreams and pertained to the eschaton, which 
was imminent in the real authors' own time. Those 
authors used the genre of the pseudonymous dream 
vision as authority for their claim to understand the 
eschatological character of current events and to have 
insight into the hidden divine activity in the heavenly 
realm that was about to resolve injustice and eradicate 
evil on earth. 

In the context of these similarities, three peculiar 
characteristics of the Animal Vision stand out in con- 
trast. The first is the Vision's lack of an interpretation. 
In Daniel 2 Daniel the sage interprets Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. Daniel's visions in chaps. 7 and 8 are interpreted 
by angels. In Daniel 10-12 the angel in whose presence 
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Daniel has fallen asleep awakens him and recites the 
course of coming events, which are inscribed in the book 
of truth. By contrast, Enoch needs no interpreter to 
explain his allegorical vision; he understands it all too 
well (90:39-42), as indeed the reader can also. 

A second unique element is the Vision's broad histori- 
cal scope. The Danielic visions limit their view to the 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, and Macedonians (chaps. 
2 and 7) and to the conflict between Alexander and Dar- 
ius and battles between the Ptolemies and Seleucids 
(chaps. 8 and 11). Although the four major segments of 
angelic activity in the latter part of the Animal Vision 
parallel the four kingdoms in Daniel 2 and 7, their con- 
text is the whole sweep of human history, which is essen- 
tial to the Enochic author's point of view. 

Related to this is the Vision's different use of animal 
symbolism. In Daniel 7 the four great beasts are the 
mythic personifications of the primordial evil that strug- 
gles with God until the final triumph.? In Daniel 8 the 
ram and he-goat are symbols for warring military pow- 
ers. In the Animal Vision the central conflict between 
the beasts and the sheep has mythic overtones as a 
metaphor for Israel's oppression in a Gentile environ- 
ment, and its use of the oracle in Ezekiel 34 is analogous 
to the use of ancient mythic symbols in Daniel 7. Within 
that metaphor the lions, tigers, wolves, and some birds 
of prey have a certain evocative quality, although they do 
not match the symbolic power of Daniel's four beasts. 
Nonetheless, they are part of the author's expansion of 
animal symbolism into a full-blown allegory in which the 
individual species represent particular nations. The 
one-for-one nature of the representation often leads the 
reader to think not of the symbol but of what it sym- 
bolizes. 

The thoroughgoing allegorical character of the text is 
an integral part of the text's genre.* Because animal sym- 
bolism is at home in dream visions, a vision about the 
whole sweep of history easily lends itself to a full-blown 
animal allegory. The referents of almost all the symbols 
are identifiable and are used consistently throughout the 
allegory. Some symbols have explicable connotations; 


3 John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of 4 
Daniel (HSM 16; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 


1977) 95-118. 


For a discussion of the allegory and the nature of 
its symbolism, see Tiller, Commentary, 20-28. 
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others appear to have been drawn from some minor bib- 


lical use of 


Symbol 


$5:3—89:9: 
bulls 
white 


black 
red 


Stars 

white men 

89:10—90: 19: 

sheep and 
beasts 


89:10: 
lions 
leopards 
wolves 


dogs 
hyenas 
wild boars 


foxes 
conies, pigs 
falcons 


vultures, 

kites, eagles 
ravens 

8913: 

wild ass 

89:59-90:25: 

shepherds 


the metaphor. 


Table 5 


Referent, Meaning Biblical Source Discussion 


longevity, strength 

Adam, Sethites 
(purity) 

Shem the Sethite 

Cain (evil) 

Japeth 

Abel (martyr) 

Ham the cursed 

fallen watchers 

holy ones 


Israel and its 
Gentile 
oppressors 


Chaldeans 
Syrians 
Egyptians 
(enemies of sheep) 
Philistines 
Moabites 
Edomites, 
Amalekites 
Ammonites 
uncertain referents 
(unclean animals, 
birds) 
Macedonians 
(unclean birds 


of prey) 
Ishmael 


negligent leaders 


Use of Sources 


PS22412 


passim 
Ezekiel 34 


Isa 11:6 
1 Sam 17:43 


Neh 4:3 


Lev 11:5, 7, 14 


Gen 16:12 


Ezek 34 
Zech 11:15-17 


in Commentary 


85:3-10 
89:9 


86:1—87:1 


89:54-58 
ibid. 

89:13-14 
89:42-50 


89:54-58 
89:72—90:1 


89:10-12 


90:2-5 


89:10-12 


89:61-64 


The author of the Vision has constructed his allegory 
through the creative and tendentious use of traditional 


materials. 


5 For a discussion of the identification of the animals, 


see ibid., 32-36. 
6 That the author is dependent on the biblical texts 
rather than traditions behind them is demonstrated 
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The Biblical Histories 

The outline of Enoch’s account of human history and 
most of its details have been drawn from the narrative 
biblical books: Genesis-2 Kings, and perhaps Ezra- 
Nehemiah.’ Table 6 indicates the major points of corre- 
spondence. 


Table 6 
1 Enoch lines Source 
creation and fall 85:3-10 15 Genesis 2-5 
watchers’ descent 86-88 29 Gen 6:14 
and its consequences 1 Enoch 6-11 
the flood 89:1-8 21 Gen 6:5—9:29 
table of nations 89:9-10a 3.5 Gen 10:1—11:25 
Abraham 89:10b 5 Gen 11:16—23:20 
Ishmael, Isaac 89:11 2.5 Genesis 16, 21-24 
Esau, Jacob 89:12 2 Genesis 25-36 
Joseph 89:13-14 4 Genesis 37-50 
the exodus to Sinai 89:15-28 Sill Exodus 1-18 
Sinai 89:29-35 14 Exodus 19-40 
the wilderness 89:36-38 6 Numbers- 
Deuteronomy 
the conquest 89:39-40 4 Joshua 
the judges 89:41a 2 Judges 
Samuel and David 89:41b44 6 1 Samuel 1-15 
Saul and David 89:45-49 10 1 Samuel 16- 
2 Samuel 
Solomon 89:48c,50 8 1 Kings 1-11 
divided kingdom 89:51-53 6 1 Kings 12- 
: 2 Kings 20 
Manasseh 89:54 3 2 Kings 21 
to the destruction 89:55-58 8 2 Kings 22-25 
the seventy shepherds 89:59-64 14 _ 
period 1 89:65-71 16 2 Kings 22-25 
period 2 89:72—90:1 16 Ezra-Nehemiah? 
period 3 90:2-5 8 — 
period 4 90:6-19 31 — 
the eschaton 90:20-38 42 — 


Within these broad parallels one can identify numerous 
specific points in the Vision up to 89:58 that depend on 
particular biblical passages; these are indicated in the 
respective sections of the commentary. In addition to 
these narrative details, many of the author's symbols 
seem to have been suggested by biblical metaphors (see 
table 5). 


by Reese, "Geschichte," 21-47. 
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Although the Vision's order of events down into the 
Persian period largely follows the order of the narrative 
books of the Bible, the author has selected and struc- 
tured the material according to a scheme of sin, punish- 
ment, repentance, and restoration that has much in 
common with Deuteronomic theology.’ Nonetheless, the 
differences from the Deuteronomic history are substan- 
tial. The sequence of sin and judgment is not repeated 
many times throughout the narrative but recurs in a 
major way twice, dividing human history into three sepa- 
rate eras. In the case of the postdiluvian period—the his- 
tory of Israel that is important to the Deuteronomic 
tradition in the Hebrew Bible—the repentance that 
effects a final restoration of blessing is not located in the 
sixth century in connection with the return from exile, 
but is delayed until the Hellenistic period. Moreover, it is 
interpreted as a reversion to creation and a restoration 
of the integrity of the whole human race. Thus the 
linear historical view in Deuteronomy is replaced by an 
eschatological dichotomy between the end of one era 
and the beginning of a new and final one. In all of these 
respects, the Vision parallels important elements in the 
other texts in the Enochic and Qumran corpuses (see 
Excursus: Traditions about a Religious Awakening). 


Traditional Interpretation of Biblical Texts 

Although the author used the written form of Gene- 
sis-Kings, certain details in the Vision parallel later hag- 
gadah and may reflect contemporary exposition of the 
stories and histories. Among these details (discussed in 
the comm.) are the following: Cain's possible demonic 
conception (85:3), his pursuit of Abel and Eve's grief 
over Abel's death (85:4, 6), the mingling of the Cainites 
and Sethites (86:2), the major “Enochic” additions to the 
flood story (86:1—89:1), and the Egyptians' inability to 
see the Israelites at the time of the exodus (89:21, 25). 
The presence of these details in a document from 
around 200 B.c.E. (see below, S Date) is evidence of the 
lively haggadic activity that is also attested in Jubilees and 
the Genesis Apocryphon.® 


7 Ibid, 65. 


8 On the use of tradition in Jubilees and the Genesis 
Apocryphon, see Nickelsburg, *Bible Rewritten," 


98-99, 104-6. 
9 See comm. on 25:4-6 and 27:2-3a. 


The Prophetic Corpus 

Although the sequence of events in the Vision is drawn 
from the narrative books of the Bible, other elements 
derive from the prophetic texts. Most obvious is the cen- 
tral metaphor of the Israelite flock's victimization by 
wild beasts and derelict shepherds, a reflection of 
Ezekiel 34 and Zechariah 11 (see Excursus: The Biblical 
Sources of the Idea of the Negligent Shepherds). Ezekiel 
37 is also alluded to in 90:4. In addition, elements in 
90:28-38 reflect traditional exposition of Third Isaiah's 
scenarios about the New Jerusalem (Isaiah 60, 65-66; cf. 
1 Enoch 10, Jubilees 23, and Dan 12:1-3).? This use of 
prophetic material to interpret the narrative texts is an 
early example of the principle that Scripture interprets 
Scripture. It will appear later, in a variety of different 
forms, in the Apocrypha, the Qumran Scrolls, the NT, 
and the rabbinic corpus. 


Enochic Tradition 

1 Enoch 1-36 
A second major narrative source of the Vision is found 
in various of the earlier traditions now preserved in 
1 Enoch.!^ Most notably, the Genesis flood narrative has 
been supplemented by the story of the watchers now 
found in 1 Enoch 6-11 (86:1—89:1), and the eschatologi- 
cal scenario predicted in 1 Enoch 10-11 has been placed 
in its proper chronological setting (90:21-24). From a 
historical-critical point of view, 1 Enoch 6-11 is an elabo- 
ration on a biblical text, and surely the author of the 
Vision saw it as the definitive way to read Genesis 6-8. 
At the same time, it is likely that the author accepted 
chaps. 6-11 and the rest of the received Enochic tradi- 
tion as parts of a larger sacred tradition that also 
included the Law and some of the Prophets. Other ele- 
ments in the Vision that reflect earlier parts of 1 Enoch 
include: the seer's removal from earth to the heavenly 
temple (87:3-4; cf. chaps. 12-16) and his accompaniment 


the Animal Vision and the Book of the Watchers, 
see the comm. on the various sections of 86:1—89:1; 
and Tiller, Commentary, 83-96. 


10 For detailed discussions of the relationship between 
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by several archangels (cf. chaps. 17-36 and 81); the 
watchers’ destruction as burning pillars (90:24; cf. 18:11 
and 21:7); the final punishment of the apostates in the 
Valley of Hinnom (90:26-27; cf. chaps. 26-27). In two 
details the Vision reflects common Enochic tradition 
also attested in a different form in 1 Enoch 6-11. The 
initial descent of the one star in 86:1 attests a version of 
the myth of the watchers that has been secondarily 
worked into the Shemihazah story in chaps. 6-11 (see 
comm. on 8:1-2). The Vision also appears to reflect a 
tradition about Enoch the heavenly scribe (see below, 
The Legend of Enoch the Heavenly Scribe). 

The Apocalypse of Weeks 
The closest Enochic parallel to the Vision is the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks (93:1-10; 91:11-17; for a detailed compari- 
son see the Excursus: Traditions about a Religious 
Awakening). According to a fragment of tradition pre- 
served in chap. 81 (see comm.), while Enoch was in 
heaven, he read the heavenly tablets that contain the 
records of all human deeds. His inspection of those 
tablets, along with heavenly visions and their angelic 
interpretation, are cited as the source of the Apocalypse 
of Weeks (93:2). Like the Animal Vision, the Apocalypse 
recounts human history from primordial times to the 
new creation. 

Although the precise relationship between these two 
documents is difficult to determine, one set of details in 
the Animal Vision may indicate that it is a massive elabo- 
ration of the Apocalypse of Weeks. Both texts envision a 
time of apostasy from Manasseh into the Hellenistic 
period, which apostasy is overcome when the enlighten- 
ment of the few catalyzes the judgment and a new and 
final era in human history. In the Animal Vision this 
period of apostasy is divided into four segments that 
may well indicate that the scheme in the Apocalypse has 
been further elaborated on the basis of the four-king- 
dom division found in Daniel 2 and 7. See Excursus: 
The Chronology of the Vision. 

The Legend of Enoch the Heavenly Scribe 

One final Enochic tradition may have been a source for 
the Animal Vision. According to Jub. 4:23-24 and T. Abr. 
10-11B, Enoch's final assumption led to his installation 
as the heavenly scribe who writes down all the deeds of 
humanity as a record for the final judgment. This sce- 
nario is curiously paralleled in the Animal Vision's story 
within a story. In his vision Enoch sees himself taken to 
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heaven, where he is told to watch everything that will 
happen on earth (87:3-4). That is, in the vision he sees 
himself watching, in effect, everything that he, the seer, 
sees happening in the Vision. This scenario of a story 
within a story, together with Enoch's return to earth 
“before the judgment took place" (90:31; if, indeed, the 
phrase is orginal; see comm. on 90:28-36), suggests that 
the author of the Animal Vision knew both the legend 
of Enoch the heavenly scribe and the form of the tradi- 
tion in 1 Enoch 81; 93:1-10 + 91:11-17, where Enoch 
ascends to heaven, sees the record of human deeds 
already written on tablets, and returns to testify about it. 


Purpose 


If the author of the Animal Vision had the Apocalypse 
of Weeks at his disposal, why did he rewrite it in the 
form of an extensive and detailed allegory? At least 
three reasons suggest themselves. (1) Revision of con- 
tents. The author both elaborates the sketch in the 
Apocalypse and condenses the biblical record in order 
to tell the story of Israel's ongoing oppression by its ene- 
mies and the alleviation of that oppression. (2) Clarifica- 
tion of timetable. The story in the Apocalypse is retold 
to make clear that the end will come in the near future, 
at the end of four major periods of history, in accord 
with the four-kingdom scheme documented in Daniel 2 
and 7, and 490 years after Manasseh's sins in accord 
with the tradition that is attested later in Daniel 9. 

(3) Generic diversity. The Animal Vision reflects the 
growing popularity of the genre of the dream vision, 
which will also appear in the Book of Daniel. If the con- 
tent of this section effectively underscores the point in 
the Apocalypse of Weeks, the use of a different genre 
enriches the corpus. As is frequently the case in apoca- 
lyptic works, tensions and differences between various 
parallel components did not seem to trouble either the 
later duplicating authors or the editors who included 
various forms of the same tradition. 


Date 


A determination of the date of the Vision's composition 
is complicated by three factors: literary considerations, 
an unclear chronology, and the obscurity inherent in the 
allegory. 


One can bypass all of these factors by reading the last 
part of the text just as it stands. It is widely recognized 
that 90:9b-16 describes events in the Maccabean wars; it 
is even argued that vv 13-15 refer to the battle of Beth- 
zur and that v 16 describes subsequent military threats 
against Israel and Judas’s campaigns against the Gen- 
tiles.!! In such a case, with imminent divine intervention 
being anticipated in v 17, one can fix the date of compo- 
sition in the year 163 B.C.E. or shortly thereafter. 

The literary complication in this conclusion lies in 
the series of duplications in vv 9-18. These have led 
many commentators to posit a process of updating the 
Vision, such as is attested, for example, in Daniel, by 
means of interpolation or the construction of an alterna- 
tive ending to the historical section of the Vision. The 
analysis in the comm. on 90:6-19 argues that an interpo- 
lator has updated an earlier form of the Vision. Thus ca. 
163 B.C.E. provides a likely time for the updating of the 
Vision and a terminus ante quem for its original compo- 
sition. 

An initial terminus post quem around 300 B.C.E. is 
indicated by the Vision's references to the plurality of 
Alexander's successors and to the prominence of the 
Ptolemies (see comm. on 90:2-5). A date considerably 
later in the third century is suggested by the Vision's use 
of earlier and developing Enochic traditions that are 
preserved at various points in 1 Enoch 1-36 (see above, 
§ Sources: Enochic Tradition: Enoch 1-36). This process 
of development from an early core tradition (chaps. 
6-11) that is to be dated ca 300 B.c.E. can easily bring us 
to the last third of the third century (see Introduction 
S5: E93). 

Here the obscurities of the Vision's chronology and 
symbolism create problems for precise dating. In the 
commentary below I attempt to solve these problems as 
follows. (1) In Excursus: The Chronology of the Vision, 
the last angelic period is set at 265/255-181/171 B.C.E. 
A midpoint in this period would be 223/213 B.C.E. 

(2) The proliferation of Macedonian enemies of Israel in 
v 11 may well point to the hostilities between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucids in 219-200 B.C.E. (see 
comm. on 89:72b—90:1). These considerations suggest a 


11 See Milik, Enoch, 45. 
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date late in the third century, perhaps in the last decade. 
If one finds in 90:8 a reference to the murder of Onias 
III (see comm. on 90:6-9a), the date of composition must 
be moved down to 169 B.c.E. or a little later. If one 
believes that references to Judas are original to the 
Vision, the date will be set between 165 and 163 2.c.e."? 


Provenance 


Although the provenance of the Animal Vision is 
obscured by symbolic language, we can reconstruct some 
aspects of the context of its origin. 


Internal Evidence 

The primary point of reference for defining the prove- 
nance is 90:6-7. At the crucial point in the narrative, the 
author focuses on the birth of some Israelite lambs. 
They begin to open their eyes and see, but their appeals 
to the sheep fall on deaf ears. Three aspects of this event 
are noteworthy. First, the lambs are recipients of revela- 
tion. The opening of their eyes symbolizes a divinely 
prompted religious awakening from the apostate blind- 
ness that has characterized Israel since the time of Man- 
asseh (89:54, 74). Second, they unsuccessfully attempt to 
convince their compatriots of the validity of this revela- 
tion. This element has counterparts elsewhere in the 
Vision, where prophetic activity is rejected (89:17-19, 30- 
34, 41, 51-53). Third, the lambs' revelation and their 
prophetic activity constitute an eschatological event. The 
opening of the lambs' eyes is the first revelatory event 
since God abandoned the people at the time of Man- 
asseh. It parallels the revelation given in the wilderness 
when the nation was born (cf. 89:28). It is, moreover, the 
first in a chain of events that concludes with the final 
judgment. We may conclude that the author of the 
Vision belonged to a circle that constituted itself around 
an eschatological revelation that it attempted to promul- 
gate in Israel. 

This revelation had two components. First, the latter- 
day group claimed to have received a new torah or right 
insight about the old torah. The content of that torah 
was related, at least in part, to sanctuary and cult. The 


12 See comm. on 90:6-19, but esp. Tiller, Commentary, 


70-79. 
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Vision has repeatedly focused on sanctuaries and Israel’s 
cultic sins, and the latter-day opening of the eyes 
reverses the blindness mentioned in connection with the 
polluted postexilic cult (89:73-74). A second facet of the 
revelation can be inferred if we identify the Vision itself 
as part of the revelation described in the Vision. 
Although the Vision is ascribed to Enoch, it is the prod- 
uct of a person who believes that his announcement of 
an imminent end is based on revelation. This suggests 
that his description of latter-day events in 90:6 alludes 
not only to himself but also to his revelation. This dou- 
ble concern with torah and judgment is appropriate; the 
judgment inaugurates God’s final reward and punish- 
ment of terah-related conduct. 

Revelation took two forms for the author and his 
group. Generically, the text is a vision, and its pseudony- 
mous ascription does not exclude the possibility that 
the real author has had a genuine visionary experience. 
The element appears several times within the narrative 
itself. The narrator claims to have seen the activity of 
the divine throne room (89:70-71, 76-77; 90:17). The 
account of events at Sinai emphasizes the theophany 
(89:30-31). The metaphor of eyes being opened is also 
compatible with the visionary character of revelation (cf. 
1:2). This repeated emphasis on visionary elements does 
not, however, exclude a second aspect of the eschatologi- 
cal revelation, viz., the exposition of sacred tradition 
(see above, § Sources). Whatever the genuine visionary 
component may have been in the author’s revelation, it 
was complemented by the learned searching of received 
tradition. 

A militant ideology is a significant component in the 
profile of the author's circle.!® The belief that God acts 
through militant human activity is evident in the 
accounts of the slaughter of the idolaters on Mount Sinai 
(89:35) and of Saul’s and David's wars, which are 
described with such verbs as “butt, pursue, strike, 
destroy, kill" (89:42-43, 49). The notion appears in con- 
nection with the author's group at 90:9, "horns came out 
of those rams." Whether the giving of the eschatological 


sword (90:19) was part of the original form of the Vision 
is debated (see comm. on 90:16-19). Whatever the origin 
of this verse, the Vision could be comfortably transmit- 
ted in circles that saw the hand of God in the militant 
activity of Judas Maccabeus. 

We can infer a few details about the sociology of the 
author's religious circle. That they are symbolized as 
lambs need not imply absolute age, but it indicates rela- 
tive age: a younger generation chides its elders. None- 
theless, the Vision reflects a sophisticated use of 
tradition. The author is a learned expositor—a scribe or 
a sage. The overarching interest in sanctuary and cult 
need not indicate a priestly identity for the author or his 
circle, although the references to Moses, Aaron, and the 
Levites may indicate a Levitical identity.!* To what 
extent this author and any of his learned colleagues were 
constituted as an organized group, or were leaders of 
such a group, is difficult to say. Their belief that they 
could wage holy war on their Macedonian overlords may 
indicate some substantial numbers in their ranks and 
some form of organization and structure; however, this 
inference should be tempered by a reading of the bibli- 
cal story of Gideon and Pseudo-Philo's story about 
Kenaz in LAB 27. 

In conclusion, internal evidence from the Animal 
Vision suggests the following profile for the author's 
group. Their self-identity turns on a pervading eschato- 
logical consciousness born of their belief that they have 
received revelation about the correct law for the conduct 
of the cult. Their claims of revelation are tied to vision- 
ary experience, but are also rooted in the learned exposi- 
tion of sacred tradition that included the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Enochic material.? They are not a 
closed sect; rather they posit for themselves a double 
public function—to reform an apostate Israel and to exact 
divine judgment on the nation's Gentile oppressors. 


External Evidence 
The profile extrapolated from the Vision should be 
placed in the context of evidence from other texts, viz., 


13 For a comparison of militant and nonmilitant ide- 
ologies in this and other contemporary apocalyptic 


texts, see Tiller, Commentary, 102-5. 


14 Fora discussion of this text's attitudes toward tem- 


temporary texts, see ibid., 105-9. 

15 On the possible participation of this author and his 
group in an ongoing Enochic community, see Intro- 
duction 85.2.4.1-3. 


ple and priesthood in the context of similar, con- 
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earlier and parallel Enochic texts, the Cairo Damascus 

Document, Jubilees, and the Qumran Community Rule 

(see above, § Sources, and Excursus: Traditions about a 
Religious Awakening). 

Primary among these texts are the Enochic traditions 
of which this author is the heir. The Vision’s pseudepi- 
graphic ascription indicates that the author and his cir- 
cle identified with the name of Enoch, and the use of 
earlier Enochic traditions places them intellectually and 
theologically in this tradition. In the absence of printing 
presses and public libraries, this suggests a substantial 
historical connection with the authors of the earlier 
material and the circles in which they first circulated. 

What do the Vision’s similarities to the Damascus 
Document indicate about the Vision’s provenance? CD 
1:4-8 indicates a date ca. 200 B.c.£. for its reform move- 
ment. If this is.taken literally, the Enochic texts and the 
Damascus Document attest two similar reform move- 
ments within a couple of decades of one another. If CD 
1 reflects an adjustment to tie the event to the chronol- 
ogy of Ezek 4:5 rather than to the interpretation of Jere- 
miah attested in Dan 9:2, 24, the Enochic and Damascus 
texts may be variant interpretations of the same event. In 
such a case, the Damascus Document’s location of the 
reform in “the land of Damascus” adds new information 
to our profile of the author’s group. It is noteworthy 
that this location is not far removed from Upper Galilee, 
where 1 Enoch 6-16 places the watchers’ and Enoch's 
activity (see Excursus: Sacred Geography in 1 Enoch 
6-16). 


Possible Relationship to the Qumran Community 

and “the Hasidim” 

One striking common feature of the Enochic texts, the 
Damascus Document, Jubilees, and the Community Rule 
is their presence in multiple copies in the manuscript 
collections at Qumran. The community that gathered at 
that location was heir and transmitter of the reformist 
traditions contained in these documents. 


16 For the relevant parts of the diplomatic transcrip- 18 
tions of 4QEn***f see Milik, Enoch, 351-52, 


354-55, 358-59. 


17 On the hasidic ancestry of the Qumran community, 19 
see, e.g., Cross, Ancient Library, 104-5. On the 20 
hasidic authorship of the Vision, see esp. in detail 


Charles, Enoch, 206-7. 
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This Qumranic connection is complicated by the 
Vision's transmission in circles that supported Judas 
Maccabeus; after all, a number of Qumranic documents 
indicate considerable antagonism to the Hasmonean 
high priests. Unfortunately, none of the four Qumran 
MSS. of the Animal Vision has preserved fragments that 
contain any parts of chap. 90, and therefore it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether these Mss. preserved the ver- 
sion of the Vision that included reference to Judas.!6 At 
the very least, however, the Qumran Community and 
some of Judas's supporters had spiritual ancestors in the 
group responsible for the composition of the Animal 
Vision. 

This commonality points one to the hypotheses that: 
(a) the Qumranians were descendants of the Hasidim; 
and (b) the lambs in the Animal Vision were the Hasi- 
dim who made common cause with Mattathias and 
Judas according to 1 Macc 2:42 (cf. 7:12-18) and 2 Macc 
14:6. The historical issue of the Hasidim is compli- 
cated, to say the least.!8 The possible relationships 
between the (company of) the Hasidim mentioned in 
Psalm 149, 1 and 2 Maccabees, 11QPs? 18:10, and the 
Psalms of Solomon are uncertain.!? Was this a generic 
term that desigated certain groups that thought of them- 
selves as the pious and/or was it a proper name used by 
any of these groups? In any case it is noteworthy that the 
association between certain Hasidim and Judas, posited 
in l and 2 Maccabees, is paralleled by the Animal 
Vision's transmission in circles supportive of Judas, and 
that a militant concern about torah is ascribed both to 
the lambs in the Vision and to the Hasidim who came to 
be associated with Judas. These factors may indicate that 
the Animal Vision was written by a member of a group 
that called themselves Hasidim. How these people may 
have been related to the pious in 11QPs? and the Psalms 
of Solomon or to the members of the Qumran commu- 
nity is a matter of speculation.?? 


See Nickelsburg, "Social Aspects," 647-48; Tiller, 
Commentary, 109-12; and the literature cited in 
both. 

Nickelsburg, “Social Aspects," 647-48. 

On the possible relationship between this author's 
group and the Qumranites, see Tiller, Commentary, 
115-16. 
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Enoch's Second Dream Vision 


85 History from Adam to the Fall of Jerusalem 
INTRODUCTION TO THE VISION 
1 After this | saw a second dream, and I will show all of it? to you, my son. 
2 And Enoch lifted up? (his voice) and said to his son Methuselah, "To you | speak, my son. 


Hear my words, and incline your ear to the dream vision of your father. 
ADAM AND EVE AND THEIR CHILDREN 


a Before | took your mother Edna (as my wife), | saw in a vision on my bed,? and behold, a 
bull came forth from the earth, and that bull was white. And after it a young heifer came 
forth. And with her two bull calves umma forth; one of them was black, and one was red. 
4/ And that black calf struck the red one and tpursued it over the earth.t And from then 
on | could not see that red calf. 5/ But that black calf grew up, and a young heifer came 
to it.? And I saw that many cattle came forth from it, that were like if and were following 
after it." 6/ And that female calf, that first one, went forth from the presence of that first 
bull; she searched for that red calf, but did not find it, and she lamented bitterly over it 
and searched for it. 7/ And | looked until that first bull came to her and quieted her, and 
from that time on she did not cry out. 8/ After this she bore another white bull, and after 
it she bore many black bulls and cows. 

9 And I saw in my sleep that white bull, that it grew likewise and became a large white bull, 
and from it came forth many white cattle, and they were like it. 10/ And they began to 
bear many white cattle, which were like them, and each one followed the other. 


THE FALL OF THE WATCHERS AND THE VIOLENCE OF THE GIANTS 


86:1 And again | saw with my eyes as I was sleeping. | saw the heaven above, and behold a star 
fell from heaven, and it arose and was eating and pasturing among those cattle.? 
2/ Then? | saw those? large and black cattle, and behold, all of them exchanged their 
pens and their pastures and their calves, and they began to moan,* one after the other. 

3 And again | saw in the vision, and I looked to heaven, and behold, | saw many stars 
descend? and cast themselves down from heaven to that first star. And in the midst of 
those calves they became bulls, and they were pasturing with them in their midst.^ 4/ | 
looked at them? and | saw and behold, all of them let out their organs like horses, and 
they began to mount the cows of the bulls, and they all conceived and bore elephants 
and camels and asses. 5/ And all the bulls feared them and were terrified before them, 
and they began to bite with their teeth and devour and gore with their horns. 6/ And 
they began to devour those bulls, and behold all the sons of the earth began to tremble 
and quake before them, and to flee.? 


DIVINE JUDGMENT 


87:1 And again | saw them, and they began to gore unn another and devour one another, and 
the earth began to cry out. 2/ And I lifted my eyes again to heaven, and I sw in the 
vision, and behold, there came forth from heaven (beings) with the appearance of white 
men; four came forth from that place and three with them. 3/ And those three who came 
after took hold of me by my hand and raised me from the generations of the earth, and 
lifted ma onto a? high place, and they showed me a tower high above the earth, and all 
the hills ween smaller. 4/ And they said to me, ‘Stay here until you see all that happens to 
those elephants and camels and zsees and to the stars and to the cattle and all of them.’ 

88:1 And i suw one of those four who had come before; he seized that first star that had fallen 
from heaven, and he bound it by its hands and feet and threw it into an abyss, and that 
abyss was narrow and deep and desolate? and dark.^ 2/ And one of these drew a sword 
and gave it to those elephants and camels and asses.? And they began to strike one 
another, and the whole earth quaked because of them. 3/ And as I looked in the vision, 
behold, ana of those four who had cama forth hurled stones? from heaven and gathered 
and took? all the great stars, whose organs were like the organs of horses, and bound all 
of them by their hands and their feet, and threw them into an abyss of the earth. 


NOAH AND THE FLOOD 


89:1 And one of those four went to «one of the white bulls»? and taught it a mystery —trem- 
bling as it was.’ It was born a bull but became a man. And he built himself a vessel" and 
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dwelt in it,? and three bulls dwelt with him on that vessel,? and the vessel was covered 
and roofed over them. 2/ And again | lifted my eyes toward heaven, and | saw a high roof 
and seven sluices on it, and those sluices warn pouring out much water into an enclo- 
sure.? 3/ *And I looked again and behold, fissures opened up in the floor in that large 
enclosure, and that water began to bubble up and rise above the floor, and I was looking? 
at that enclosure until all the floor was covered with water. 4/ And water and darkness 
and mist increased on it, and | kept seeing the height of that water, and that water had 
risen above that enclosure and was overflowing that enclosure and stood on the earth. 
5/ And all the cattle of that enclosure were gathered together until | saw them sinking 
and being engulfed and perishing in that water.? 6/ And that? vessel wus floating on the 
waters, but all the bulls and elephants and camels and asses sank to the bottom? 
together with every animal, so that | could not see them. And they were unable to 
escape but perished and sank in the deep. 7/ And again | saw in the vision until those 
water channels were removed from that high roof and the fountains of the floor ware 
stopped up,? and other abysses ware opened. 8/ And the water began to descend into 
them until the floor was uncovered? and that vessel settled onto the floor, and darkness 
withdrew and it became light. 


FROM THE DISEMBARKATION TO THE EXODUS 


9 That white bull who had become a man came out of that vessel, and the three bulls with 
him. And one of those three bulls was white like that bull, and one of them was red like 
blood, and one of them was black. And that white bull departed from them. 10/ And they 
began to beget wild beasts and birds, so that there arose from them every kind of 
species: lions, leopards, wolves, dogs,? hyenas, wild boars, foxes, conies, pigs, falcons, 
vultures, kites, eagles,? and ravens. But among them a white bull was born. 11/ And they 
began to bite? one another, but that white bull which was born among them begat a wild 
ass and a white bull with it, and the wild azsas increased. 12/ But that bull? which was 
born from it begat a black wild boar and a white ram of the flock.» And that (wild boar)* 
begat many boars, and that ram begat twelve sheep. 

13 When those twelve sheep had grown up, they handed over one of themselves to the wild 
asses, and those wild asses, in turn, handed that sheep over to the wolves, and that 
sheep grew up in the midst of the wolves. 14/ And the ram led forth? the eleven sheep^ 
to dwell with it, and to pasture with it in the midst of the wolves. And they multiplied 
and became many flocks of sheep. 

15 And the wolves began to fear them and oppress them? until they did away with their 
young, and they cast their young into a river of much water.” And those sheep began to 
cry out because of their young and to make complaint to their Lord. 16/ And a sheep that 
had escaped safely from the wolves fled and went off to the wild asses. And | saw the 
sheep groaning and crying out and petitioning their Lord with all their might, until that 
Lord of the sheep descended from a lofty chamber at the voice of the sheep, and he 
came to them and usw them. 17/ And he summoned that sheep that had fled from the 
wolves, and he spoke to it about the wolves, that it should testify against them not to 
touch the sheep. 18/ And the sheep went to the wolves, at the command of the Lord, and 
another sheep met that sheep? and went with it. And the two of them went? and entered 
together into the assembly of those wolves. And they spoke to them and testified 
against them that they should not henceforth touch the sheep. 19/ After this | saw the 
wolves, how they dealt more harshly with the sheep with all their might, and (how) the 
sheep cried out. 20/ And their Lord came to the sheep and began‘ to strike the wolves, 
and the wolves began to lament. But the sheep wara quiet, and thereafter they did not 
cry out. 

21 And I looked at the sheep until they went out from the wolves, and the wolves’ eyes were 
blinded, and the wolves went out pursuing those sheep with all their might. 22/ And the 
Lord of the sheep went with them, leading them, and all his sheep followed him. And his 
face was dazzling and glorious and fearful to behold. 23/ And the wolves began to pursue 
those sheep until they met them by a swamp of water. 24/ And that swamp of water was 
split apart, and the water stood to one side and the other before them. And their Lord, as 
he led them, stood between them and the wolves. 25/ And as those wolves still did not 
naa the sheep, they went into the midst of that swamp of water. The wolves pursued the 
sheep, and those wolves? ran after them into that swamp of water. 26/ And when they 
saw the Lord of the sheep, they turned to flee from his presence, but that swamp of 
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water flowed together and suddenly returned to its natural state. And the water swelled 
up and rase until it covered those wolves. 27/ And I saw until all the wolves that had pur- 
sued those sheep? perished and sank.® 


FROM THE EXODUS TO MOSES' DEATH 


But the sheep departed from that water and went out to a desert, where there was no 
water or grass, and they began to open their eyes? and see. And | saw «until»? the Lord 
of the sheep was pasturing them and giving them water and grass, and that sheep was 
going and leading them." 29/ That sheep went up to the summit of a high rock, and the 
Lord of the sheep sent it to them. 30/ And after that, | saw the Lord of the sheep who 
stood before them, and his appearance was majestic and fearful and mighty,? and all 
those sheep saw him and ware afraid before him. 31/ And all of them were afraid and 
trembling because of him, and they wera crying out after that sheep with the other 
sheep that was in their midst,? ‘We cannot stand before our Lord or look at him.’ 32/ And 
again that sheep that led them went up to the summit of that rock, and the sheep began 
to be blinded and to stray from the path that it had shown them, but the sheep did not 
know about these things.? 33/ And the Lord of the sheep was filled with great wrath 
against them, and that sheep discovered it and went down from the summit of that? rock 
and came to the sheep and found most of them blinded and straying.? 34/ And when 
they saw it, they were afraid and trembled before it, and wished to return to their folds. 
35/ And that sheep took other sheep with it and went against those sheep that had 
strayed and began to slaughter them,? and the sheep were afraid of it. And that sheep 
returned all the straying flock to their folds.^ 

And | sav in this vision, until that sheep? became a man and built a house” for the Lord of 
the sheep and made all the sheep stand in that house. 37/ And | maw until that sheep 
that had met that sheep that had led them fell asleep. And | saw until all the large sheep 
perished, and little ones arose in their place, and they came to m pasture and approached 
a river of water. 38/ And that sheep that had led them, that had become a man, was sep- 
arated from them and fell asleep, and all the sheep searched for him and cried bitterly 
because of him. 


FROM THE ENTRANCE INTO THE LAND TO THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


And | saw until they ceased crying for that sheep and crossed that stream of water, and 
«two»? sheep arose that led them instead of those that had fallen asleep;? and they led 
them. 40/ And I saw the sheep until they were entering a good place and m pleasant and 
glorious land. And | saw those sheep until they were satisfied, and that house was in 
their midst in the pleasant land. 

And sometimes their eyes were opened, and sometimes they were blinded, until another 
sheep arose and led them and brought them all back, and their eyes weru opened. 

And the dogs began to devour the sheep, and the wild boars and the foxes ware devouring 
them,? until the Lord of the sheep raised up a ram from among the sheep,” which led 
them.‘ 43/ »And this ram began to butt and pursue with its horns. And it hurled itself 
against the foxes and, after them, against the wild boars; and it destroyed many wild 
boars. And after them it «struck» the dogs.? 44/ And the sheep whose eyes were open 
saw the ram among the sheep until it forsook its path and began to walk where there 
was no path.? 45/ And the Lord of the sheep sent this sheep? to another sheep to appoint 
it to be ram, to rule the sheep instead of the ram that had forsaken its way.^ 46/ And it 
went to it and spoke with it secretly,? alone, and appointed it to be ram and ruler and 
leader of the sheep. And during all these things, the dogs wera oppressing the sheep.^ 
47/ And the first rnm pursued the second ram, and the second ram arose? and fled before 
it. Then | looked at’ the first ram until it fell before the dogs.* 


And the? second ram arose and led the sheep.^ 49/ And the? sheep grew and multiplied, 


and all the dogs and foxes? fled from it and feared it." And that ram butted and killed all 
the beasts, and those beasts did not prevail again among the sheep, nor did they snatch 
anything at all away from them. 48b/ And that rsm begat many sheep, and it fell asleep. 


And a little sheep became ram instead of it, and it became ruler and leader of those sheep. 


50/ And that house became large and broad. And a large and high tower was built upon 
that house for the Lord of the sheep.’ That house was low, but the tower was raised up 
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and was high. And the Lord of the sheep stood upon that tower, and they spread a full 
table before him. 


THE APOSTASY OF THE TWO KINGDOMS 


51 And again | saw that those sheep strayed and went off in many paths and abandoned that 
house of theirs. And the Lord of the sheep summoned some from among the sheep and 
sent them to the sheep, and the sheep began to kill them, 52/ but one of them escaped 
safely and was not killed. It sprang away and cried out over the sheep, and they wished 
to kill it; but the Lord of the sheep saved it from the hands of? the sheep and brought it 
up to me and made it dwell (there). 53/ And many other sheep he sent to those sheep to 
testify and lament over them. 

54 After that | saw when they abandoned the house of the Lord? and his tower, they went 
astray in everything, and their eyes were blinded. And | saw that the Lord of the sheep 
worked much slaughter on them, in their pastures, «because»? those sheep invited that 
slaughter and betrayed‘ his place. 55/ And he abandoned them into the hands of the 
lions and the leopards and the wolves and the hyenas and into the hands of the foxes 
and to all the beasts; and those wild beasts began to tear those sheep in pieces. 56/ And 
i saw that he abandoned that house of theirs and their tower, and he threw them all into 
the hands of the lions sa that they might tear them in pieces and devour them — into the 
hands of all the beasts. 57/ And I began to cry out with all my might and to call to the 
Lord of the sheep and to show him concerning the sheep, because they wers devoured 
by all the wild beasts. 58/ And he waa silent, though he saw (it), and he rejoiced because 
they wars devoured and swallowed up and carried off, and he abandoned them into the 
hands of all the beasts as fodder. 


86:1 


2a 


3a 


kwello | kwello helma (“the whole dream") g. 

wa’anse’a | “spoke” (wa’awSe’a) tT°,n UII. 

“of my bed" gmtT”. 

and - ---- him] For Eth. mesla with the meaning of “to,” 
see Dillmann, Lexicon, 175. All Mss. modify “female 
calf” with a demonstrative adjective | “and he brought 
that female calf to him” (causative form of the verb) T°. 
dehrehu | “after them" (dehréhomu) gmtT°. 


4QEn 1:2 (Milik, Enoch, 244) “Jamong them” (]YrT2I) 
suggests a slightly different text, in which the bulls, the 
antecedent of “them,” were mentioned earlier in the 
verse. See Tiller, Commentary, 237. 

was’emze (“and after this") 8 | (wa)’emuntu ([^and] 
they") mqT? | mä’kala (“among”) t, a dittograph from 
the previous verse. Translation follows 4QEnf 1:1 
(Milik, Enoch, 244), 'TR2, which suggests a corruption 
in € from <na>wa <ba>’emäntu <ma‘wéel>. 

Om. f, probably by hma. (ellektu ?alhemtu). 

“moan” (ya?awayaw[u]) €-g | yahayewu "live (with one 
another)" g | The single testimony of g is suspicious 
(see also Knibb, Enoch, 2:197). Charles (Eth. Enoch, 165 
n. 12) emendis to yahayedu, because lamentation seems 
out of place here (see also Tiller, Commentary, 238-39). 
But the verb “awyawa can translate Gk. Bodo, Kpatve 
and need not mean “lament.” See Uhlig (Henoch, 680), 
who translates “schreien,” which he interprets as an 
expression of sexual passion (“leidenschaftlich rufen"). 
“and they descended" 8. 


2a 
3a 


The precise translation of this verse is uncertain. 
adds wa (“and”) before “bulls” and omits it before “in 
their midst they were pasturing" (€ word order), thus 
allowing one to translate, as Knibb does (Enoch, 2:197), 
". .. to that first star, and amongst those heifers and 
bulls; they were with them, pasturing amongst them." 
The problem relates both to the text one follows and to 
the translation of Eth. kona (“were” or “become”). On 
the problem of whether the stars were transformed 
into bulls, see Tiller, Commentary, 239-40. Here I have 
changed my translation and note from the form in 
which he read them. 

Om. “at them" t. 

* "from them" gmT? 4750, perhaps a dittograph from 
the previous phrase. 


+ “holy and" m, a typical gloss of this Ms., based on 9:1. 


"desolation" mu,bv. 

All mss. read “darkness.” I emend to an adj. to agree 
with the first and most Mss. of the third in the series. In 
Aramaic an error between TON (“dark”) and PWN 
(*darkness") would be simple enough to make. 

and asses] om. gmqT*. 

“hurled stones"] for this meaning of wagara without 
explicit mention of the projectile(s), see Dillmann, Lexi- 
con, 936. 

“took” pl. gqT® 2080 6281. 
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2a 
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All Mss. except m read “those white bulls." ms. m alone 
reads sg. The sg. suffix "him" is attached to "taught" in 
all mss. except bdnx. Translation follows 4OEn* 1:13 
(mn q3 77; Milik, Enoch, 238), which resolves the 
problem, allowing both sg. and pl. 

“trembling as he was"] ?enza yere‘ed mt | “without his 
trembling” ?enza ?iyeréed) gqu. 4QEn* 4 1:14 is prob- 
lematic. Milik (Enoch, 238) restores: 12 78) NN] 

mm any 79 3pm (“white, and taught him, and he built 
himself an ark”). Thus the whole line, “a mystery - - - - - 
a man," was not in 4QEn“. Tiller (Commentary, 259) 
thinks the transformation of Noah is an interpolation 
in imitation of Moses' transformation (89:36) and is 
uncertain whether “a mystery" (1?) is original. But the 
combination of “became a man" and “built” (which is 
in € here) argues for the originality of the long reading 
in €. 

279 4OEn* 4 1:14 (Milik, Enoch, 238) | “a large ship" €. 
Tiller (Commentary, 260) suggests that € may attest a 
duplication of the last two letters of 27% (“ark”) from 
3^ 332 (although the fem. noun calls for the adj. 812). 
If the suggestion is plausible, however, an omission by 
hmt. in & is equally possible. 

ira 4QEn* 4:14 (Milik, Enoch, 238). € dibeha (“on it") 
could translate év; cf. Exod 2:15. 

dwelt - - - - ark] 83799 May [727 (*enter]ed the ark with 
him") 4QEn* 4 1:5, reconstructed by Milik, Enoch, 
238-39. The lamed before NINY does not seem to pre- 
sume IN” (*dwelt," as in the previous line of 4QEn‘), 
unless it be a pael, meaning "inhabited." 

"and the ark was covered and roofed [over them" 
(imo qa mo») men NIW) 4QEn* 4 1:15 (Milik, 
Enoch, 238). Repetition of the noun may be presumed 
in € T?, which adds “this ark" (waze maSqara). See Tiller, 
Commentary, 260. 

This verse was shorter in 4QEn° 4 1:16-17. Milik 
(Enoch, 238) reconstructs: "And I was] looking and, 
behold, seven sluices pouring out [on the earth much 
water"] (N29: 22] 580 nyag Para wem mn ppm 
RD pa). 

The text of this verse was shorter in 4QEn* 4 1:17-18. 
Milik (Enoch, 238) reconstructs: "And, behold, the 
(underground) chambers were opened in the interior 
of the earth and (waters) began [to pour out and come 
upon it. And] I was looking until the earth was covered 
by the waters [" (vow NIN NUD IN] paT sm 

(Pa mom RYT 72 mn pon msn Moy Don npan]). 
For a discussion, see Tiller, Commentary, 262. 

and I was looking] wa’ereyo gt (supported by 4QEn* 4 
1:18; see previous note). Some € mss. misread the initial 
’alep of the verb as a negative rather than a first sg. pre- 
fix. 

The text of this verse in 4QEn* 4 1:19 is much briefer. 
Milik (Enoch, 238) reconstructs: PARP [NM pne mom 


5a 


6a 


7a 


8a 


10a 


14a 


15a 


18a 


20a 


pros ([*and by darkness and mist, and they were] 
standing upon it"). 

Again 4QEn* 4 1:19-20 has a shorter reading of this 
verse. Milik (Enoch, 238) reconstructs: Dp KM 

(AS SND 17281] 79201 ("And the bulls were sub- 
merged and engulfed [and perishing in those waters"]. 
Om. 4QEn‘ 4 1:20 (Milik, Enoch, 238). 

and elephants - - - - sank to the bottom] The reading of 
4QEn* 4 1:20-21 (Milik, Enoch, 238) is uncertain; see 
Tiller, Commentary, 264-65. The vacat in line 21, how- 
ever, indicates a shorter text than €. 

17720 4QEn* 4 2:2 (Milik, Enoch, 240); cf. Gen 8:2 | 
“were leveled” (‘arayu) €, a paraphrase. 

4QEn* 4 2:3 (Milik, Enoch, 240) appears to have pref- 
aced this clause with another that began with the verb 
150 (“ceased”). 

"aklebt (varr.) | “snakes” ('akyesta T°). Some mss. read 
“dogs and wolves.” 

falcons - - eagles] The identity of these species is not 
certain. Isaac (^1 Enoch,” 65) translates: “hawks, eagles, 
kites, striped crows." 

to bite] €. Text of 4QEn 2 1:24 (Milik, Enoch, 222) is 
uncertain. See Tiller, Commentary, 273. 

“calf” (8222) 4QEn* 4 2:12 (Milik, Enoch, 241). 

All occurrences of “sheep” and “ram” in this section 
translate Eth. bage*, which can be translated generically 
or specifically of the male gender. In this particular 
case, both 4QEn? 2 1:26 and 4QEn: 4 2:12-13 (Milik, 
Enoch, 222, 241) appear to attest the reading (7) “7 721 
}2 (“ram of the flock") while 4OEn* 4 2:14 appears to 
have iPS (“sheep”) at the end of the verse (ibid., 
241). 

“wild boar” appears in the mss. of B, but is missing in 
mqtT?, which may indicate that it is a gloss ad sensum. 
And the ram led forth] (S037 ^2) 4QEn* 4 2:14 
(Milik, Enoch, 241) | "And the Lord brought" (wa?egzi? 
-amseomu) €, due to a misreading of Kpıög as küptoc. 

+ “all of them" (111735) 4QEn? 2 1:29 (Milik, Enoch, 
222). 

began ----- them] “. . . to frighten them... ." tu and 
several Mss. of 8. The reading accepted above seems 
better to fit the biblical prototype (see comm.) | 
"began to oppress the flock" (SRV Prim» PAS) 4QEn* 
4 2:18 (Milik, Enoch, 241). For the omission see Tiller, 
Commentary, 279. 

and they - - - - - water] [. . . to slink in m[uc]h water 
(ECI pa DPU) 4QEn: 4 2:19 (Tiller, Commentary, 
279-80). 

that sheep] “him” gmqT®. 

Om. "and they went” (wahoru) t,8. On the idiomatic use 
of the verb see Tiller, Commentary, 282. 

“they began” gqtT”, a dittograph from the next line. 


25a 


30a 


3la 


€ 


those wolves] perhaps to be bracketed either as a gloss 
or a corruption for “those sheep," i.e., “they ran after 
those sheep”; see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 171; Tiller, Com- 
mentary, 286. 

sheep] “flo[ck]” (SNY?) 4QEn* 4 3:14 (Milik, Enoch, 
243). 

+ ]*covered over them" (TY »ent) 4QEn:* 4 3:15 
(Milik, Enoch, 243). 

and they - - - - eyes] “and their eyes were opene[d" 
(QYAMANT ITIN) 4QEn* 4 3:17 (Milik, Enoch, 243). 
“until” Ceska) supplied by Tiller (Commentary, 288 n. 1), 
presuming an omission before ?egz?omu (“their Lord”). 
was going - - them] following the translation of Tiller 
(Commentary, 288 n. 2), who omits the particle ?enza, 
which makes the activity of "that sheep" the object of 
Enoch's seeing. 

before them - - - - mighty] gedmehomu waräyu ‘abiy 
wagerum wahayal € | "before] the flock, and his appear- 
ance was strong and great and fearful" (SW [Dp 
San IN pn mm) 4QEnd 2 2:29 (Milik, Enoch, 223). 
that - - - - midst] Here I follow Tiller's (Commentary, 
293-94) reading of the complex textual evidence. 

T3 rT 89 nw 4QEn* 4 4 (Milik, Enoch, 204) | “but 
that sheep did not know" €. 

tu,ehn (layeeti, lazeku) and perhaps 4QEn* 4 5 (Milik, 
Enoch, 204, 11). 

+ "from his path" B, a gloss. 

those ----- them] € | Reading of 4QEn* 4 7 (Milik, 
Enoch, 205) was slightly different. 

PETT mon RIY 0155 17 NTN ITRI 4OEn* 4 8 
(Milik, Enoch, 205). € is slightly paraphrastic and redun- 
dant (“And that sheep returned those sheep who had 
strayed, and they returned to their folds"). 

+1 DANN (“was changed and") 4QEn“ 4 10 (Milik, 
Enoch, 205). 

bet €. | For 4QEn* 4 11, Milik (Enoch, 205) suggests 
>02 (“tabernacle”). 

Emending kwellomu (“all”) to kel’ehomu, with Charles, 
Eth. Enoch, 172 n. 23. 

sakabu €, except T?, which reads rakabu (“found”). 

And the dogs - - - - devoured them] translation follows 
6" | “And the dogs and the foxes and the wild boars 
began to devour those sheep" €. 

until - - --- sheep] translation follows &", which is fol- 
lowed by € UII (except that it reads “among them" for 
“among the sheep") and €" (except that it reads “. . . 
and the Lord of the sheep raised up for them . . ."). 
Other € mss. read corruptly, “And another sheep was 
raised up, the Lord of the sheep . . .” (om. “the Lord of 
the sheep” some mss.); on the developing corruption of 
the text, see Knibb, Enoch, 2:207. 

Om. this clause 6’. 


43a-a 


KQL Ó KPLOG OUTOSG Tjp£oro KepaTifery Kai EmöLwkeıv Ev 
TOLG KEpaoLy. Kat EVTLDAODEV cic TOUS GAdTEKAC kai 


44a 


45a 


85:1—89:58 


LET avtovc eic Tovc Bac. kai àmóAeaev bas ToAAONG. 
Kal uer abroüg <npatato> roUg küvag &". The emen- 
dation of Tjp£orro to pàtorro was proposed by John 
Strugnell, cited in Tiller, Commentary, 308 | €: “And 
that ram began to butt those dogs and foxes and wild- 
boars, on one side and on the other, until it had 
destroyed them all” (wazeku harge ’ahäza yewge ’emzeya 
waemzeya zeku ?aklaba waqwandsla waharawiya gadam 
ska lakwellomu ?ahgwalomu, translation of Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:207) | 4QEn? 2 3:27-28 has only one word 
and part of two others. 

Translation of the verse follows &*, except that for 
"sheep" (pl.) and the related pl. verbs it reads sg. of €. 
For 6$" ó6óv, avodia (“way,” “apart from the way"), € 
reads sebhat, za’enbala tadla (= 6ó£av, aöokie, “glory,” 
“unseemly”). After “forsook his glory,” € + “and he 
began to butt those sheep and tread on them.” 

For the two occurrences of “lamb” (@pva) in 6, € 
reads “sheep” (bage‘). Tiller (Commentary, 310) notes 
that in every place where @ is extant, € bag‘ (“sheep,” 
sg.) represents "AN (“lamb”) and ’abage (“sheep,” pl.) 
represents PTN (“lambs”) or |) (“flock”), and he sug- 
gests that € may have used only AN and not distin- 
guished among different kinds of sheep. 

“its glory" €; see n. a on v 44. 

Om. €; it is perhaps a double reading in 6’. 

+ EEG 6€ ToUTOLC yéypanTat OTe (“next it is written 
that”) 6, a scribal gloss. 

6’ om. this clause, perhaps by hma. (kat). 

+ pov 6" (“it says”), a gloss. 

“And I looked until those dogs brought down the first 
ram" (ware’iku eska ’awdagewwo zeku ?aklàb laharge 
gadämäwi) €. For a possible explanation of the differ- 
ence, see Tiller, Commentary, 311-12. 6 is closer to 

1 Sam 31:4. 

"that" €. 

"little sheep" €, which continues with material missing 
in 6", inserted below after v 49. 

"those" €. 

* *and wild boars" €. 

foxes ----- it] *and wild boars feared and fled from it" 
€. 6” ends at this point. 

Anda----- sheep] The € wss. divide, with some minor 
variations, between a long and a short text: watahànsa 
lazeku (la’elku B) ’abäge‘ mähfad (mähnasa T°) nawäh diba 
zeku bet wamähfad nawah (om. diba - - - nawah gq, many 
MSS. of 8) wa‘abiy tahansa (om. many Mss. of 8) diba zeku 
(om. some Mss.) bet la?egz?a ’abage* (lit. “And there was 
built for those sheep a tower [‘building’ qt high, upon 
that house, and a tower, high [om. ‘upon - - - - high’ gq, 
many Mss. of ß] and large was built [om. many mss. of 6] 
upon that [om. some mss.] house for the Lord of the 
sheep"). The easiest explanation of the long and short 
texts is an omission by hmt. (nawah, "high"). A dittog- 
raphy seems less likely, given the different word order 
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in the long reading and the lack of the same word at the 
beginning or end. The long text, however, contains two 
clauses almost identical in content, if not in word order. This 
almost certainly indicates a double reading. Whether the orig- 
inal readings were “high” or “high and great,” and “for those 
sheep" or “for the Lord of the sheep" is less certain. The read- 
ing given here seems more appropriate, although one could 
argue that its variants are the easier readings, reflecting men- 
tion of the presence of the Lord of the sheep on the tower 


B 85:1-2 This introduction and v 3a identify chaps. 85-90 
as part of the larger unit that begins with chap. 83. Verse 
1 closely parallels the wording of 83:1, with v 2 indicat- 
ing the identity of Enoch's son. The grammatical shift 
from the first person (v 1) to the third person (v 2) is 
noteworthy, however. Verse 2 may be part of the origi- 
nal narrative introduction to this vision. The use of the 
first person singular in v 1 is consonant with the idiom 
of chaps. 83-84, as well as 81:1—82:3 and chap. 91. This 
uniformity may indicate that one and the same person 
gave chaps. 83-84 its final form and edited chaps. 83-90 
and perhaps also most of chaps. 81-91. On chaps. 83-84 
as a composition intended to complement chaps. 85-90, 
see Introduction to chap. 83-84, § Origin, Function, and 
Date. 

On the introductory formula, *Enoch lifted up (his 
voice) and said," see comm. on 83:5-6. On the use of 
“hear... incline your ear" in wisdom contexts, see 
comm. on 82:1-4. Cf. especially the introduction to the 
wisdom instruction in 91:3. Another reference to chaps. 
85-90 as a dream vision frames the section in 90:39-42, 
where v 42 again alludes to the dream vision in chaps. 
83-84. 

m 3-10 The first unit in the body of the Vision covers the 
events described in Genesis 2-5 in the order of their 
occurrence in Genesis, but with significant deletions and 
additions. Adam and Eve are created, and Cain and Abel 
are born (v 3| | Genesis 2; 4:1-2). Cain kills Abel (v 4| | 
Gen 4:3-16) and then begets progeny, which begin a line 
of descendants (v 5| | Gen 4:17-24). Eve bears Seth and 
other children (v 7| | Gen 4:25; 5:3). Seth then begets 
progeny and begins his line of descendants (vv 9-10] | 
Gen 5:6-32). 


and the double description of the tower below (“raised up and 
was high"). See also the discussion of Tiller (Commentary, 
312-13), who thinks the longer reading is the oldest in the 
Ethiopic tradition, but that it may contain a double reading. 
52a "em'edehomu tB (q, varr.) | “from them" ?emmenzhomu gmT*. 
54a + "of the sheep" 8. 
b  emending ska (*until," all Mss.) to esma. 
c X "did not betray” t. 


The section begins with a chronological reference. 
Enoch's dream vision, which was chronologically subse- 
quent to the one he had as a youth (chaps. 83-84), nev- 
ertheless preceded his marriage (cf. 83:2). Although the 
reference could be to certain “rites of incubation which 
demanded temporary continence,"? it may only be a 
chronological indicator. On the name of Enoch's wife, 
cf. Jub. 4:20 (Edni) and 4:27, where Edna is Methuselah's 
wife. For other instances of receiving “visions .. . on 
my/his bed" ("35UÓY 2», 3250572»), cf., for example, Dan 
4:7, 10.(10, 13); 7988 

In biblical parlance the bull is symbolic of strength, 
and the word is used metaphorically with such connota- 
tions.* Here the symbol may suggest the long lives of the 
patriarchs. Although there is considerable difference 
between the ages recorded in the prediluvian Sethite 
genealogy in Genesis 5 (which are mainly in the 900s) 
and Abraham’s 175 years (Gen 25:7-8), in Genesis it is 
concerning Abraham and Isaac (35:29) that one last 
hears of someone dying "old and full of years/ days." In 
keeping with this, Jub. 23:8-12 distinguishes not only 
between the ages of the prediluvian patriarchs and that 
of Abraham, but also between Abraham's age and the 
much shorter life spans of those who followed him. 
Nonetheless, Isaac, the last bull in this dream vision, 
dies at 180 years according to Jub. 36:18 (but see also 
comm. on 89:12). 

That Adam comes from the earth reflects the account 
of Genesis 2 rather than Genesis 1. The use of the verb 
waga (“come forth") here is noteworthy because its 
Hebrew equivalent (83° = Aram. 8”) does not occur at 


1 See Tiller, Commentary, 98-99. 


See Milik, Enoch, 42; however, cf. Tiller, Commentary, 


231. 
3 See Tiller, Commentary, 225. 
4 Cf. Ps 22:13 (12); Isa 10:13; 34:7. 
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5 For a good discussion of the various Ethiopic words 
for the bovid species, see Tiller, Commentary, 
226-27. 


Gen 2:7. The verb recurs with reference to Eve’s creation 
(cf. perhaps Gen 2:21-22, where she is created from the 
rib that was taken out of Adam’s body) and to the births 
of Cain and Abel (v 3). An explanation for this usage 
appears in 89:9, where the verb, following biblical usage, 
describes the disembarkation of Noah and his sons at 
the beginning of a new creation. (See comm. on 89:9.) 
The verb occurs again in the Vision with reference to 
birth only in the case of Cain’s and Seth’s progeny (vv 5, 
9). This usage to refer to patrilineage is biblical.® 

The first significant omission from the biblical narra- 
tive is the account of the fall in Genesis 3. Instead, 
Cain’s murder of Abel is the first instance of human evil 
(v 4). This violent act prepares for the recurrence of vio- 
lence throughout the Vision. Violence on a massive scale 
is introduced through the descent of the watchers (chap. 
86), a typical Enochic emphasis (see Introduction 
S522. 

The color of the bulls in the early chapters of the 
Vision-like their species—is symbolic. Adam's whiteness 
suggests his purity, and hereafter it will be an identify- 
ing characteristic of the line that continues through Seth 
(vv 8-10), Shem (89:9), Abraham (89:10), Isaac (89:11), 
and Jacob (a white ram, 89:12) and that will reappear in 
the eschaton (90:37-38). Abel's red color is symbolic of 
his blood (cf. 89:9, *red as blood"), or perhaps his 
bloody sacrifice.? At the very least, the black or dark 
color attributed to Cain foreshadows his murder of Abel 
(cf. Job 6:16, of the treachery of Job's enemies); it also 
allows the reader to identify the non-Sethite progeny of 
Adam. The image might possibly reflect the haggadic 
notion later attested in Jewish, Christian, and gnostic lit- 
erature that Cain was begotten by Satan.? 

In addition to being the first perpetrator of violence, 
Cain may also foreshadow the second kind of major sin 
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emphasized in the Vision, viz., cultic irregularity (see 
comm. on 89:54-58). In Gen 4:3-7 it is God's differing 
responses to Cain's and Abel’s sacrifices that trigger the 
fratricide. 

The description of Cain's murder of Abel (v 4) is dif- 
ficult to interpret. That Cain “pursued” Abel is men- 
tioned in late rabbinic sources (Qoh. Rab. on 3:15). The 
author of the Vision may know such a haggadic detail or 
account, but then the order of the verbs “struck” and 
“pursued” is strange. For this reason we might reverse 
the subject and object of the second verb. After Cain 
killed Abel, the latter pursued him across the earth like a 
Greek fury, seeking vengeance.!? This notion appears in 
Gen 4:10 and is expounded in 1 Enoch 22:5-7, where 
Abel’s spirit cries out against Cain and his progeny. This 
is perhaps the easiest explanation of the passage and is 
consonant with Cain’s status as a wanderer and fugitive 
on the earth, one who has been driven from God’s pres- 
ence and finds a dwelling far from Eden (Gen 4:12-16). 
The expression “could not see” (1 Enoch 85:4) is used 
elsewhere in the Vision to indicate extinction (89:6, 67). 
Abel has been exterminated. 

Verses 5 and 9-10, which are formulated in parallel 
language, describe the Cainite and Sethite lines, and the 
verb “follow” (talawa)—to judge from the counterparts in 
Gen 4:17-22; 5:1-32—denotes the succession of genera- 
tions indicated by the respective genealogies. The narra- 
tive order in 85:4-8 seems odd. Reference to Cain’s 
marriage and begetting of progeny (v 5) interrupts the 
natural sequence between Abel’s death (v 4) and Eve’s 
search for him and her lamentation (v 6). The reason for 
this interruption seems to be the author’s technique of 
following the order of the biblical account.!! 

In a text that omits much from the biblical account, 
the narrative in vv 6-7 is sufficiently full of details not 


Gen 35:11; 2 Sam 7:12; 16:11; 1 Kgs 8:19; 2 Kgs 

20:18; Eccl. Rab. 3:15; Lev. Rab. 27:5. 

Cf. Ps 51:9 (7); Eccl 9:8; Isa 1:18; Dan 11:35; 12:10. 
Tiller, Commentary, 226, who also suggests an allu- 

sion to the red heifer of Num 19:1-10. 10 
For discussions of the relevant texts, see A. M. Gold- 
berg, “Kain: Sohn des Menschens oder Sohn der 
Schlange?" Jud 25 (1969) 203-21; and Nils A. Dahl, 11 
“Der Erstgeborene Satans und der Vater des Teufels 
(Polyk. 7:1 und Joh 8:44)," Apophoreta: Festschrift für 
Ernst Haenchen zu seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag am 10. 
Dezember 1964 (BZNW 30; Berlin: Tópelmann, 


1964) 70-84. Neither cites the Animal Vision. Tiller 
(Commentary, 226) suggests that black may symbol- 
ize Cain's sin, but finds my suggestion "doubtful" 
(private communication). 

In the same vein Tiller (Commentary, 227) suggests 
emending the verb talawo (“pursued it") to tatalwa 
(*was pursued"). 

For details see ibid., 229-30. 
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found in Genesis 4 to suggest that the author of the 
Vision is drawing on a haggadic tradition. Perhaps the 
myth of Demeter’s search for Kore or the search of Isis 
for Osiris has been incorporated into the primordial his- 
tory.!? Among extant Jewish sources, Apoc. Mos. 2:1—4:1 
indicates several positive and negative parallels with this 
text: Eve dreams of Abel's murder, Adam and Eve find 
Abel slain, they grieve over him, and then Eve conceives 
and bears Seth. Here the mother's search for her miss- 
ing son and her grief at not finding him is natural and 
perhaps more original than the version in the Apocalypse 
of Moses. See also Jer 31:15 of Rachel and her children. 
Here the mother's lamentation may imply a wordplay 
between the son's name 227 (habel) and the Aram. verb 
228 Càbal, “to mourn"). A similar wordplay occurs in 

] Enoch 13:9, but on the same triliteral root (see comm. 
on 13:9-10). The final clause in v 6 seems superfluous, 
since the verse has already mentioned Eve's search for 
Abel. Perhaps we have a mistranslation of the verb R»2, 
which can mean either “search” or “make petition." The 
ambiguity is present also in the Eth. verb haSasa, which 
occurs in both places, and it is possible that the last 
clause extends the idea of Abel's blood pleading to God. 
Such a notion may also be implied in the verb “cry out” 
in v 7 (sarha), which root occurs in 8:4 of earth's plea for 
vengeance against the bloody deeds of the giants and in 
89:19 of Israel's plea against Egypt. Verse 7 forms a tran- 
sition between the story of Abel and the birth of Seth. 
The connection may be an inference from Gen 4:25, 
where Seth is explicitly a replacement for Abel. The 
narrative here is natural enough and is reminiscent of 

2 Sam 12:24. 

Verse 8 combines ideas found in the two Genesis ref- 
erences to Seth's birth (4:25; 5:3-4); the latter mentions 
the rest of the sons and daughters of Adam. Nonethe- 
less, a significant difference is evident between the pre- 
sent verse and Gen 5:3-4. In Gen 5:3-4 the other children 
are mentioned in close connection with the Sethite 
genealogy. Here the remainder of Eve's children are 
black bulls and cows. A qualitative distinction between 
the Sethite line and these other children permits the 
author to describe them with the same symbol as the 
Cainites. Verses 9-10 emphasize this distinction through 


12 Suggested by Tiller, ibid., 229. 


an explicit reference to the Sethite line and genealogy, 
and the verb “began to" may correspond to the same 
verb in Gen 6:1, which initiates the story of the sons of 
God and the daughters of men—the incident for which 
chap. 86 provides the counterpart. 

E 86:1—87:1 This section continues the Genesis story 
with an extensive elaboration of Gen 6:1-4 that draws on 
the traditions in 1 Enoch 6-8, albeit with knowledge of 
an earlier stage of that tradition. 

This earlier stage is evident in v 1, where a single star 
(watcher) falls from heaven prior to the descent of the 
many stars in v 3. The importance of this event is under- 
scored in 90:21, which also singles out *the first star that 
had preceded those stars whose organs were like 
horses." As is evident from 88:1 (see comm.), this first 
star represents Asael, who according to 10:8 was respon- 
sible for “all sins." In chaps. 6-11 Asael’s role is ambigu- 
ous. In the onomasticon in 6:7 he is the tenth of the 
Dekadarchs who descend to find wives and is subject to 
Shemihazah. In 8:1 8°, however, his revelations are the 
means by which women seduced the holy ones. In keep- 
ing with this, he and his revelations are mentioned in 9:6 
prior to Shemihazah and the sexual sin ascribed to him 
and his associates; in 10:4-8 he is also mentioned first. 
Read in light of chap. 86, the present form of chaps. 
6-11 looks like a revision of a stage of the tradition in 
which Asael was the first angelic rebel. This early form 
of the tradition is attested also in Jubilees 4-5. According 
to 4:15, the watchers (pl.) descended “that they should 
instruct the children of men and that they should do 
judgment and righteousness on the earth.” Chapter 5 
then begins the account that corresponds to 1 Enoch 6, 
and Jub. 5:6 states explicitly that God “sent” the watchers 
to earth. For a later, Christian use of this tradition, see 
comm. on 8:1. 

The use of stars as symbols for the watchers is conso- 
nant with the Jewish and pagan association of stars with 
angels or heavenly beings.' The verb “fall” (wadga = 
Aram. 791, néphal) may reflect Gen 6:4, which refers to 
the nephilim on the earth. While tradition tends to iden- 
tify these as one class of the giants (see below), in 
IQapGen 2:1 they are mentioned along with the watch- 
ers as the possible cause of Bitenosh's conception of the 


18:12-16. 


13 On stars and heavenly beings, see comm. on 
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glorious child Noah.'* The image of a falling star, which 
would have been natural for observers of the heavens, 
also recalls Isa 14:12, where 55) is one of several verbs 
that depict the eviction of hélél ben-sàhar from heaven to 
Sheol. That does not appear to be the sense here, 
although that myth, combined with the Asael material, 
will be used later in a unique way in Revelation 12-13, 
20.55 Probably more to the point is Rev 8:10-11 and 9:1-6, 
where a falling star symbolizes the descent of an angel, 
who is sent from heaven to earth. Although the text is 
cryptic here, it may suggest that this first watcher lived 
among human beings as if it were a human being. On 
the problem of angels appearing to eat—which they can- 
not do as spiritual beings—cf. Tob 12:19; T. Abr. 4:9 A; 
also Luke 24:41-42. As to the present case, see the 
comm. on 8:1 and its reference to the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies. 

The identification of the “large and black cattle” in v 
2 is debated.! Does it refer simply to adult black cat- 
tle?!” Or does the author allude to a tradition about the 
intermarriage of the Sethites (i.e., the "great" cattle; cf. 
85:9-10) and the Cainites (i.e., the *black" cattle; cf. 85:5, 
but see also 85:8)? Supporting this interpretation is the 
reference to exchanging, which suggests two groups, and 
the complete disappearance of the white cattle. An idea 
approximating this is attested much later, in the Chronog- 
raphy of George Syncellus (16 [17], 26 [27], and 34 [35]), 
where it is ascribed to Julius Africanus (160-240 c.z.), 
and Pseudo-Malalas (7 [8]), as an interpretation of Gen 
6:1-4: “sons of God" are the Sethites, and “daughters of 
men" are the Cainites.!? The tradition also occurs in rab- 
binic sources.!? Rather than being the source of these 
traditions, the present verse might reflect a contempo- 
rary alternative Jewish interpretation of the biblical text. 
In its later forms, the idea has interesting anthropologi- 


14 See Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 81. 


15 On the use of the Asael material, see Rubinkiewicz, 


Eschatologie, 133-40. 


16 On the translation of Eth. *abiyana wasalimäna 
("large and black") as "large, black," see Tiller, Com- 
mentary, 237. For an analogy relating to the divine 21 
title “the Great Holy One," see comm. on 1:3c-9, 


ito Sx 
17 Tiller, Commentary, 237-38. 
18 See Adler, Time Immemorial, 117-22. 
19 See Alexander, “Targumim.” 


cal overtones: the Sethites are the bearers of the image 
of God.?? The text here does not indicate explicitly that 
the intermingling is evil or that it was prompted by the 
descending star, but the notion may be implied in 89:1- 
6. In chaps. 6-11 the presence of the Asael material pro- 
vides a reason for humanity to be punished; they have 
been co-opted into sinning on the basis of Asael's revela- 
tions. Here those revelations are not explicitly referred 
to, but the intermingling takes place after the fall of 
Asael, and it offers the only evident reason for the white 
bulls being almost exterminated in the flood (89:1-6). 
The Sethites have been corrupted by their intermarriage 
with the Cainites. 

As in v 1, Enoch looks to heaven (v 3) and sees the 
"descent" of the watchers described in chap. 6 (see 
comm. on 6:4-6).?! In v 4 for the first time we hear of 
the intercourse of the heavenly and earthly beings and of 
the conception and birth of the giants (cf. 7:1-2 and the 
similar language, “and they began to... and they con- 
ceived and bore"). In likening the stars’ “organs” (an 
English euphemism equivalent to Semitic euphemistic 
usage) to those of horses, the authors employs imagery 
similar to Ezek 23:20. That the heavenly beings mate 
with the “cows of the bulls” may indicate intercourse 
between the watchers and the wives of mortal men, a 
notion attested in T. Reub. 5:6-7. The similarity to 
Ezekiel supports this interpretation. 

In symbolizing the giants as elephants, camels, and 
wild asses, the author indicates knowledge of the long 
form of the text of 7:2. (See comm.) The particular 
species may be used as symbols because of the similari- 
ties between the two sets of Aramaic words: pilin (“ele- 
phants”) = népilin; gamélin (“camels”) = gibbörin — 
(“giants”); “drodin (“wild asses") = "Elioud."?? In any case 
the appearance of new species suggests the bastardly 


20 Midrash Aa-be*ur Gen 4:25; Tanh. Yitro 10, cited by 
Dennis Berman, "Seth in Rabbbinic Literature: 
Translations and Notes," unpublished paper pre- 
sented at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, San Francisco. 

On the formulas used throughout this section to 
describe Enoch's seeing the vision, see Tiller, Com- 
mentary, 235. 

22 See Milik, Enoch, 240; and Tiller, Commentary, 240. 
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mixture mentioned in 9:9 and 10:15, and at least the ele- 
phants and camels conjure up an image of grotesque- 
ness. 

The results of the giants’ births are recounted in 7:3- 
5. The fear and terror in 86:5, though not mentioned in 
7:3-5, is appropriate both in this vision’s symbolic frame- 
work (the appearance of new species) and with respect 
to the story it symbolizes (the horrible specter of the 
giants). Verses 5b and 6a parallel one another. In keep- 
ing with 7:4, 86:6a describes the giants’ devouring 
human beings. This line could be a repetition of v 5b, 
with the subject made explicit, although the earlier line 
may depict a frightened reflex by the bulls. In v 6b the 
author males a unique departure from his animal sym- 
bolism. It could be a slip of the pen. In any case it under- 
scores the universal human terror that is the reality 
behind this part of the allegory. See 7:3, “all the sons of 
men”; and for “all the sons of the whole earth” in a sote- 
riological context, cf. 91:14. The quaking and trembling 
repeats the fear and terror in 86:5. In a final counterpart 
to 7:5-6, 87:1 describes the giants’ battles among them- 
selves and the earth’s plea for deliverance. A counterpart 
to this plea will appear in 90:11, where it triggers the 
final judgment 
B 87:2-4 The archangels’ intercession, described at 
length in chap. 9, is reserved in this vision for the time 
near the eschaton (89:70-71, 76-77; 90:14, 17). The pres- 
ent context and 88:1—89:1 presume the commissioning 
of angels as agents of judgment (chap. 10), and in 87:2 
(cf. 86:1, 3) Enoch looks to heaven and sees them dis- 
patched on their mission. 

Angels, not being human, are not depicted as animals 
in this allegory. Paradoxically, they are described in typi- 
cal apocalyptic language as having a human appearance 
(cf. Dan 7:13 and 1 Enoch 46:1). In this respect, they dif- 
fer also from the rebel watchers, who fall or descend like 
stars. White may indicate their status as “holy ones” (cf. 
9:3); it is the color of God’s raiment in 14:20 and Dan 
7:9. The color white might also connote their status as 
heavenly priests.?? Perhaps to differentiate them from 
the stars, who fall or descend, these angels “come forth” 


23 See Tiller, Commentary, 245. 
24 On the details see ibid., 246. 


25 Fora detailed discussion of Enochic ideas about 
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from heaven. They are numbered in two groups. The 
four, who will be active in 88:1—89:1, correspond to the 
four in chap. 10. The other three fill the complement of 
seven mentioned in chap. 20, although in chaps. 21-33 
all seven accompany Enoch on his visions. The present 
number three, which may stand behind the tradition in 
chaps. 17-19, has in any case given rise to the variant 
reading in 81:5 (see n. a ad loc.). 

In 87:3-4 Enoch sees himself as an actor in his own 
dream (cf. Dan 7:16). The language of 87:3 parallels 
70:1 and appears to indicate Enoch's final translation. It 
occurs after the sin of the watchers, which occurred “in 
the days of Jared," Enoch's father (cf. 6:6; Jub. 4:15; 
1QapGen 3:3), and before their judgment.?* The “high 
place" to which Enoch is taken is paradise, from which 
he can see the "tower," that is, the heavenly temple (cf. 
89:50, 66 of the First Temple and 89:73 of the Second 
Temple).?* From his vantage point Enoch will watch the 
rest of the action in the Vision, that is, the events of 
human history (cf. Jub. 4:23-24, on which see Introduc- 
tion §6.2.3.3.3)). On Enoch's return to earth after all 
these events, see 90:31. 

m 88:1-3 Continuing the scenario in chaps. 6-11, 88:1— 
89:1 describes the missions of the four holy ones. The 
order differs in that Sariel's mission to Noah is 
described last, as an introduction to the lengthy account 
of the flood in 89:1-9. In 88:1 the first of the four deals 
with the fallen star as Raphael did with Asael in 10:4-5. 
The description of the chasm as "narrow, deep, and hor- 
rible" reflects the descriptions of the final place of pun- 
ishment for the watchers in 18:10-11; 21:7-8. Gabriel's 
mission to prod the giants into a war of mutual extermi- 
nation (10:9) has its counterpart here in v 2. As in 10:11- 
12, where Michael binds Shemihazah and his associates 
in the “valleys of the earth" (here “a chasm of the 
earth"), so in 88:3 the next angel deals with the stars 
whose sexual transgression was described in 86:3-4. Nei- 
ther the earth quaking in v 2 nor Michael's hurling 
rocks?? from heaven in v 3 is mentioned in the respective 
passages in 10:9-12. But both details occur in Hesiod's 
account of the Titanomachia in Theogony 675, 713-26, 


paradise, see ibid., 248-50. 
26 On this translation of Eth. wagara, see Dillmann, 
Lexicon, 936. 


where the culprits are also bound in a deep chasm 
under the earth. The detail supplements other possible 
reflexes of Greek mythology in chaps. 6-11 (see Intro- 
duction §5.1.2.2.2). 

m 89:1-8 Although the author of chaps. 6-11 refers to the 
figure of the lone primordial righteous one—the equiva- 
lent of Noah (10:1-3)—the flood as such is not men- 
tioned. In subsequent traditions in 1 Enoch, however, 
the event serves as a prototype of the final judgment 
(not least in chaps. 83-84). In keeping with this ten- 
dency, the present section provides a paraphrase of Gen 
6:5—9:19. Material corresponding to Genesis 9 and its 
eschatological equivalent in 1 Enoch 10:18—11:2, like the 
parallels to 1 Enoch 9, is deferred to the description of 
the eschaton (90:28-38). 

The account of the flood is introduced in 89:1 with a 
counterpart to Sariel's mission. As in 10:1-3, the instruc- 
tion to Noah is described like an eschatological revela- 
tion (see comm. on 10:2). The holy one "teaches" 
(mahara; cf. 10:3) Noah a “mystery” (mestir; cf. 103:2 and 
comm. on 103:1-4). Noah’s trembling (not mentioned in 
10:1-3) may be a typical reaction to the angelophany. 
Alternatively, the verb re‘da describes Noah as one of 
those who had been trembling before the onslaught of 
the giants (86:6). Verse 1 is one of two instances in the 
Vision where an animal “becomes” (kona) a man (cf. 
89:36). In each case the expression is followed by “and 
he built/constructed.” Does this author find it impossi- 
ble to imagine a bull or sheep with a hammer in his 
paw,” or is it suggested that Noah and Moses attained 
an angel-like status??? 

The construction of the ark and populating of the ark 
are described briefly in v 1b (cf. Gen 6:14-22; 2:1:9:313- 
16). The only inhabitants mentioned are the four bulls 
(Noah and his three sons). The animal allegory does not 


27 Thus Dillmann, Henoch, 257; Martin, Hénoch, 203; 30 


Charles, Enoch, 190. But cf. 89:72-73. 


28 This is suggested by Paul A. Porter (Metaphors and 31 
Monsters: A Literary-Critical Study of Daniel 7 and 8 
[ConBOT 20; Lund: Gleerup, 1983] 53), who cites 32 
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permit mention of the real animals in Genesis, but then 
they are not mentioned in parallel accounts in 1 Enoch 
10:1-3; 67:1-3; 83-84; 106:15-18. More noteworthy here 
is the omission of the wives of Noah and his sons (cf. 
Gen 7:13; 8:15-18). The & contains two verbs to describe 
the covering of the ark (see n. f). The passive form of the 
two participles suggests a reference to God's covering 
the ark (cf. Gen 7:16)?? rather than Noah's building a 
roof on it (cf. 6:16). The second Aramaic word (moD), 
which can mean “to hide,” is the same root as Heb. 7032, 
which is used of the "covering" that Noah removes in 
Gen 8:13. In 1 Enoch 10:2 the notion of hiding may 
denote hiding from God's eschatological fury (see 
comm. on 10:2). 

The description of the flood itself in vv 2-8 presents a 
substantial problem, because the € version is longer and 
significantly different from the form represented by the 
fragments of Qumran Aramaic ms. e.?! Both texts, it is 
true, contain the major elements of the biblical account. 
The rain descends (v 2; cf. Gen 7:4, 10, 12). The sub- 
terranean fountains are opened, and the water rises (vv 
3-4; cf. Gen 7:11, 17-20). All life on earth perishes 
except the inhabitants of the ark (vv 5-6; cf. Gen 7:21- 
23). The rain ceases, the fountains are closed, the water 
recedes, and the ark settles on the earth (vv 7-8; cf. Gen 
8:2-4). The inhabitants of the ark exit from it (v 9; cf. 
Gen 8:18). 

The versions differ in that 4 appears to have con- 
tained a straightforward summary of Genesis, while € 
relates the story in a framework that symbolizes the cos- 
mos as a gigantic building. The key word is the Eth. 
noun ‘asad, which can designate an enclosed area such 
as a courtyard, and translate, for example, the Gk. avAn, 
or which can denote a building or village.? Here the 
entity has a high roof (heaven), in which Enoch sees 


For this meaning of Gen 7:16, see Westermann, 
Genesis, 437. 

For detailed textual and philological notes on this 
section, see Tiller, Commentary, 260-67. 
Dillmann, Lexicon, 1023-24. 


67:1-2, where angels construct the ark. He is fol- 
lowed by Tiller (Commentary, 259, 295-96), who sug- 
gests, however, that the references to Noah’s angelic 
transformation in vv 1, 9, both missing in @, were 


added in imitation of 89:36. 


29 Cf. 67:2, “I will place my hand on it (the ark) and 


preserve it.” 
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seven sluices (which are also mentioned in 9). Its floor 
(medr) is the earth (also medr in Ethiopic). As Enoch 
watches, the sluices pour down great volumes of water 
into the enclosure, and fountains bubble up from 
beneath, covering the floor (vv 2-3). The water contin- 
ues to rise until it overflows the enclosure and stands on 
the earth (medr, v 4). Enoch then watches the animals in 
the enclosure sink to the floor, while the ark floats 
above the waters (vv 5-6). Thereafter he sees the sluices 
and fountains closed, the water subsiding to reveal the 
floor, and the vessel settling on it. The one difficulty 
with this symbolic portrayal of the cosmos is in v 4. 
According to that verse in its present form, the cosmic 
building, whose floor ‘is the earth, appears itself to stand 
on the earth, since when the building is filled, the water 
overflows onto the earth. The cause of this inconsistency 
is probably some sort of dittography in v 4. The repeti- 
tion of similar phrases is suspicious: “the height of this 
water,” “that water,” “the height of that enclosure,” and 
“the height of the enclosure.” Moreover, different from 
the rest of the text, this verse alone has no counterpart 
in 8. 

Thus, granting some emendation in v 4, the € version 
of vv 2-8 sets the story of the flood in a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the cosmos. The major difference between 
this text and the preserved fragments of 4QEn* is the lat- 
ter's omission of €'s references to the "enclosure" in vv 
2, 3 (twice), and 4 (twice). While it is possible that the 
expression ND^N N33 in v 3 (see n. a), which Milik trans- 
lates "the interior of the earth," could reflect the symbol- 
ism present in €, this is by no means certain. It seems 
best to assume that the symbolic version is secondary to 
an original nonsymbolic form for the story. Certainly 
the contexts before and after give no hint of such a sym- 
bolism. The symbolism, however, has biblical precedent 
in Job 38:4-11 and Ps 104:2-9 (cf. Heb 3:4), where God is 
depicted as the builder of the cosmic tent or house. The 
cosmology is also hinted at in 1 Enoch 18, which speaks 
of the foundation and cornerstone of the earth and the 
pillars of heaven. 

The references to the darkness that accompanied the 
flood and the light that returned afterward have no 
counterparts in the Genesis account or its recasting in 


3 


33 Tiller, Commentary, 263-64. 


Jubilees 5. The motif of darkness may well have been 
taken over from Mesopotamian sources,” and the 
appearance of darkness and the reappearance of light 
may indicate a reversion to chaos and then a new cre- 
ation,” a motif present also in the portrayal of the flood 
as the collapse of the waters above the firmament. 
E 9 With the end of the flood’s judgment, the author 
introduces a new era of human history that will continue 
until the final judgment. The disembarkation from the 
ark recalls the origins of humanity described in 85:3, 8. 
“That white bull . . . came out of (wad’a >m) that vessel, 
and the three bulls with him (meslehu),” just as Adam the 
white bull “came out of (wad?a) the earth, and after him 
a female calf came out (wad?a), and with her (mesléha) 
two bull calves came out (wad’a),” black and red in color. 
The color of the three bulls that represent Noah's three 
sons replicates in reverse order the colors attributed to 
Adam's three sons in chap. 85. The verb “come out” 
here reproduces the text of Gen 8:16-18 and explains the 
specific usage in the Vision's creation account. Thus the 
biblical notion that the postdiluvian world involved a 
second creation (cf. Gen 9:1-7 with 1:26-30) is taken up 
by the author of the Vision in a unique way: Noah and 
his sons are the patriarchs of a new creation, who explic- 
itly parallel the first patriarchs. The implications are 
ominous. In addition to a general parallelism, the colors 
may have specific connotations. Certainly this is so with 
Shem, who carries on the Sethite line of white bulls that 
will continue through Abraham and Isaac (89:10-11). If 
we follow the order of Noah's sons in Gen 5:32; 6:9; 
7:13; 9:18, the bull here described as "red as blood" rep- 
resents Ham. This may symbolize the curse of Canaan 
(Gen 9:25) and the bloody fate of the peoples of the 
land whom Israel would later exterminate in the con- 
quest (see the list in Gen 10:15-18). The black or dark 
color ascribed to Japheth fills out the triad of the colors 
of Adam's sons. It may symbolize the gloom of the north 
(see comm. on 17:7-8), in which general direction the 
descendants of Japheth were thought to reside (see Jub. 
8:25-29). 

The departure of the white bull probably refers to the 
death of Noah (rather than the separation of Shem from 


34 Ibid., 264, 266-67, who cites Martin, Hénoch, 205. 
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his brothers) and may imply a parallel with the heavenly 
assumption of Enoch and Elijah.?5 

W 10-12 This brief section provides a transition from the 
death of Noah to the beginnings of Israel (cf. Gen 10:1— 
37:1). It also recounts how the new creation quickly goes 
awry, as the first creation had. The bulls "began to" 
beget new species, just as beforehand the stars who 
became bulls *began to" impregnate the cows, who bore 
new species (86:4).°° The list of new animals here repre- 
sents the Gentiles (v 10) and corresponds to the genealo- 
gies in Genesis 10-11. The ominous implications of the 
new development are evident already in v 11; the Gentile 
animals “began to bite one another" as the giants 
"began to bite" (86:5). Soon the beasts will turn on the 
Israelites as the giants had turned on humanity. 

The author has drawn the animal imagery here from 
Ezekiel 34, where the wild animals (lit. “beasts of the 
field," vv 5, 8), representing the nations, prey on the 
sheep of Israel (see also Excursus: The Biblical Sources 
of the Idea of the Negligent Shepherds), and the word- 
ing seems to reflect Ezek 39:17-18.°7 

Of the species listed in v 10, only the conies (or rock 
badgers, species Ayrax),?? pigs, and falcons are not men- 
tioned later in the Vision (and thus cannot be identi- 
fied). That the three are mentioned in a row could 
indicate that they constitute an addition to the original 
text. Whatever their origin in the text, they appear to 
have been included because, like the other animals men- 
tioned here, all three are unclean animals, and because, 
different from some of the others, all three are explicitly 
mentioned in Leviticus 11 (vv 5, 7, 14).°° Not only are 
the listed animals unclean by Levitical standards, but all 
the species that later function in the action are predators 
or scavengers, a point emphasized in 89:11a (which 
repeats the situation created by the giants in 86:5-6). 
Thus the author introduces here the antagonists in the 
central drama in the Vision: the struggle between Israel 
and the Gentiles who prey on them, disperse them, and 
destroy them. 


For details see ibid., 271-72. 
On the parallels in wording, see ibid., Die 


96:2. 


Tiller, Commentary, 268. Note, however, that both 
87:3 and 42 employ verbs denoting elevation. 


On the identification of this species, see comm. on 


85:1—89:58 


The end of v 10 marks a new point of departure—the 
birth of the white bull that represents Abraham. As in 
much tradition that is based on Gen 11:26—12:3, here 
Abraham's election and departure from Chaldea involve 
his forsaking Gentile ways—not least, idolatry.*? Verse 11 
emphasizes this contrast: after Abraham is born, the 
Gentiles continue their violent ways; yet Isaac is born to 
continue the line from Seth. Verse 11 is faithful to its 
biblical prototype in that it lists Ishmael and Isaac in the 
order of their births (Genesis 16, 21). The symbolizing 
of Ishmael by a wild ass reflects the angelic announce- 
ment in Gen 16:12, and the reference to the increasing 
of his progeny corresponds to the genealogy in Gen 
25:12-18, which is followed almost immediately by the 
account of the birth of Esau and Jacob (Gen 25:22-26; 
here v 12). Esau, whom Gen 25:25 describes as “red,” is 
here said to be black, evidently in contrast to Jacob, who 
is white like his Sethite ancestor. This color contrast— 
reminiscent of the contrast between Cainites and 
Sethites—reflects the bitter rivalry between Israel and 
Edom. Obviously pejorative is also the depiction of Esau 
as a wild boar—the swine being notorious as an unclean 
animal (Lev 11:7; Deut 14:8).*! The contrast between the 
“many boars” and the mere twelve sheep begotten by the 
ram (Jacob) parallels the simple listing of Jacob’s sons in 
Gen 35:22-26 and the extensive list of Esau’s progeny in 
Genesis 36. 

That the white bull (Isaac) should beget a white ram 
(Jacob) is noteworthy both because it is an anomalous 
birth and because it marks a break in the Sethite line, 
which hitherto has been symbolized by white bulls. The 
change in species symbolizes that the lives of the 
Israelites will be shorter than those of the patriarchs.” 
Moreover, it is essential to the story recounted in the 
Vision. To begin with, sheep are a common biblical 
metaphor for Israel (see, e.g., Pss 74:1; 79:13; 95:7; Isa 
53:6; Jer 50:6; Ezekiel 34; Zech 13:7). More important, 
this author will employ the image consistently with two 
biblical nuances that are fundamental to his interpreta- 


40 E.g., Jubilees 12; LAB 6; Apocalypse of Abraham. 

41 This image for Esau may not be accidental. Cf. Jub. 
37:20. Tiller (Commentary, 274) cites Ps 80:13. 

42 Suggested to me by Jonathan Goldstein. See also 


Tiller, Commentary, 274-75. 


For a discussion see Tiller, Commentary, 30-32. 
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tion of Israelite history. First, the sheep are often 
blinded and go astray; that is, the nation is guilty of 
apostasy (89:32-33, 41, 51-54, 74; 90:7). (See Excursus: 
Blindness and Straying as Apostasy.) Second, the sheep 
of Israel are frequently, if not constantly, the helpless vic- 
tims of the wild beasts that symbolize the Gentiles 
(89:13-21, 42, 55-57; 90:2-4, 11-13, 16).*3 Thus, with the 
birth of the twelve sheep at the end of v 12, the author is 
ready to proceed to the heart of his story—the history of 
Israel. 

m 13-38 If it is a truism that historically oriented biblical 
authors regarded the exodus as the pivotal event in 
Israel's history, the situation is roughly the same for the 
author of tlie Animal Vision. The space devoted to the 
events related to the exodus (from the selling of Joseph 
to the death of Moses = Genesis 37-Deuteronomy 34) 
exceeds the treatments both of the rebellion of the 
watchers and the flood and of Israel’s history from 
Joshua to Manasseh. All but a few lines of this section 
correspond to the Book of Exodus. 

m 13-14 This brief summary of Gen 37:1—Exod 1:7 
explains how Israel got to Egypt and thus introduces the 
main part of this major section of the Vision. Thus the 
primary theme of vv 15-27 is presented: the interaction 
between the sheep and their oppressors. Precisely what 
animal is used to symbolize the Egyptians is problematic. 
The Eth. noun is uniformly zeeb, which means "hyena."** 
Almost all editions translate the word as ^wolf," how- 
ever, since this is the meaning of this noun's cognates in 
other Semitic languages. *5 I have adopted the translation 
*wolves" for several reasons. First, in 89:10 and 55 the 
word occurs along with se‘eb, which also means “hyena.” 
Assuming the species would not be listed twice (in v 55 
twice in a row), we may suppose that the Ethiopic trans- 
lator's word choice has been influenced by a knowledge 
of the Semitic cognates.*® Second, the Qumran Aramaic 
fragments of vv 14 and 27 appear to preserve part of the 
word N°27, which could mean either “bear” (düba?) or 
“wolf” (déba’).*” Third, the hyena is rarely mentioned in 


43 Cf. esp. Ezekiel 34 and its juxtaposition of scattered 
sheep, wild beasts, and derelict shepherds. 

44  Dillmann, Lexicon, 1056; Wolf Leslau, Comparative 
Dictionary of Geez (Classical Ethiopic) (Wiesbaden: 47 


Harrassowitz, 1991) 630. 


the Bible and does not seem a likely choice to represent 
the archetypical oppressors of Israel. Finally, the 
absence of any reference to wolves in this author's 
menagerie would be very odd, since the fearful threat 
that real wolves posed to real sheep was well known and 
perhaps even proverbial. This proverbial character is 
suggested by Isa 11:6 and 65:25, where the return to par- 
adise is marked by the peaceful coexistence of the two 
species. Metaphorical usage that presumes the antago- 
nism appears in Matt 10:16| | Luke 10:3 and John 10:12, 
as well as in passages that depict Israelite officials and 
false prophets as ravenous wolves (Ezek 22:27; Zeph 3:3; 
Matt 7:15; Acts 20:29). The connotations of the 
metaphor appear to be taken for granted here, however. 
Nowhere in this Vision's account of Israel's slavery and 
the exodus do we find verbs like "tear to pieces, devour, 
and swallow," and other verbs that do appear with some 
frequency later in the Vision are missing here. Through- 
out vv 13-27 the wolves are described as if they were the 
humans they represent. 

The selling of Joseph into slavery is depicted as the 
sheep handing over one of their own to their ravenous 
enemies, although, different from Gen 37:17-36, the 
symbolism of the present text leaves no doubt about the 
ominous implications of the event. In portraying 
Joseph's captors as wild asses, the author identifies them 
as Ishmaelites (Gen 37:25, 27) rather than Midianites 
(37:28, 36). In keeping with the purpose of this section, 
v 14 ignores the rest of the Joseph story and refers only 
to Jacob's leading of his family to Egypt (Gen 46:1-7). 
The end of v 14 corresponds to Exod 1:7 and, like that 
verse, forms a transition to the story of Israel's slavery 
and deliverance. 

M 15-20 The wolves’ fear of the sheep (v 15a) explicates 
the king's words in Exod 1:9-10, although the person of 
the king, not needed in the allegory, is not mentioned 
here. The enslaving of'the Israelites is summarized in 
one verb ("and oppressed them"), and the Egyptian 
attempt to kill the Israelite children (Exod 1:15-22) is 


see ibid., 272, 276. 
46 See Dillmann, Lexicon, 1056; Tiller, Commentary, 
2/9: 
Tiller (Commentary, 276) prefers “bears.” 


45 The sole exception is Tiller (Commentary, passim), 
on whose careful discussion I am dependent here; 
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mentioned only briefly. Israel’s cry and complaint to 
God has no counterpart at this point in the sequence of 
the biblical narrative,*? but it is a common motif in 

] Enoch in general and occurs elsewhere in this vision 
(87:1; 90:3, 11, 13).49 Verse 16a picks up the biblical nar- 


rative in Exod 2:1-10, while v 16b summarizes Exod 2:11- 


22. In representing the Midianites as wild asses, the 
author accepts the identification that Gen 37:25-27, 28, 
and 36 presumes between the Midianites and the Ish- 
maelites (see above vv 11, 13). Israel's cry to God and 
God's response (v 16b) are mentioned in Exod 2:23-24 
and 3:7-9. In this vision see also 87:1; 89:57; 90:11, 13- 
15. God's descent, not part of the biblical narrative, may 
anticipate the same event in 90:18 (and 90:15 if it is orig- 
inal) and thus depict the exodus as a prefigurement of 
the final judgment.” God's lofty chamber, not men- 
tioned as such in Exodus, is the divine throne room, on 
which see 87:3 and 14:17-22. The narrative details in 
87:17-19 correspond to major features in Exod 3:1—5:23: 
Moses is commissioned to go to Pharaoh, he meets 
Aaron, and together they speak to the king (here the 
assembly of the wolves), and the Egyptians increase the 
Israelites’ burden. As in the case of 89:15b, the biblical 
account corresponding to this section makes no specific 
reference at this point to Israel's complaint, but it is pre- 
sumed in Exod 6:5, where God responds to Moses' 
prayer in 5:22-23. Verse 20 deals with the ten plagues in 
short order (cf. Exod 7:14—12:30), referring briefly to 
the killing of the firstborn and to the Egyptians' lament 
in Exod 12:30. The phrasing of the final sentence in 
89:20 parallels 85:7. In context it contrasts with the 
wolves' lamentation and indicates the alleviation of their 
oppression of the sheep; it may also be an oblique refer- 
ence to the deliverance of Israel's firstborn. 

m 21-27 In general this account of the exodus itself cor- 
responds to Exod 12:23-39 and 13:17—14:31. One set of 
details differs from the biblical account and may reflect 
current haggadic expansion: the wolves' blindness 
(89:21) and inability to see the sheep (v 25). This is the 


48 Butcf. LAB 9.2. 


49 Cf. 1 Enoch 7:6; 8:4; 9:2, 10; 47:1; 97:3-5; 99:3; 53 


103:14; 104:3. 
50  Tiller, Commentary, 282. 
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one place in the Vision where blindness is attributed to 
someone other than the (apostate) Israelites. Perhaps 
the idea is drawn from the biblical account of the plague 
of darkness (Exod 10:21-23), which Wis 17:1—18:19 
describes at length in connection with the night setting 
of the exodus.?! The wolves regain their sight and pur- 
sue the sheep, and then they perceive the glorious pres- 
ence of Israel's God (v 26; cf. v 22b), an allusion to the 
pillar (532) of cloud that stood (732^) between Israel and 
the Egyptians (Exod 14:19-20). The scene closes with a 
reference to the destruction of the wolves, who “sink” 
(89:27) in the swamp (vv 23-26). The image is drawn 
from Exod 15:4-5 and 10 rather than chap. 14, but the 
double verb here recalls 1 Enoch 89:5-6 and God's judg- 
ment on the bulls, elephants, camels, and asses in the 
flood. Different from the biblical typology of creation 
and exodus (cf. Isa 51:9-11), this author develops within 
two eras a typology of flood and judgment (see comm. 
on 89:10-12). The closing of the sea over the Egyptians 
may anticipate the earth's closing over the Gentile perse- 
cutors at the final judgment (90:18).°2 

W 28-35 The next major part of this section depicts 
Israel's journey to Sinai and the events that took place 
there. Different from the previous part, the author here 
employs metaphorical language appropriate to the ani- 
mal symbolism (water, grass, pasturing). 

This summary of Exodus 15-32 is remarkable for 
what it includes of the biblical account and what it 
excludes. Verse 28 alludes to the wilderness events 
recorded in Exod 15:22—16:36. At Marah God provided 
the thirsty people with water (15:25) and then made a 
statute and ordinance and commanded the people to 
keep all his statutes (15:26). This revelatory event is 
alluded to in a phrase that will be repeated much later, 
"they began to open their eyes and see" (1 Enoch 89:28; 
cf. 90:6, and see Excursus: Blindness and Straying as 
Apostasy).5* The arrival at Elim and the giving of manna 
(Exod 15:27; 16:4-36) are here described as God's pas- 
turing of the flock with water and grass (for the 


52 Ibid., 287; but cf. Exod 15:12. 

The wording of € in 89:28 and 90:6 is identical 
except in its order. On & of 89:28, see textual note 
a. 


51 Alternatively, the wolves' blindness might refer 
metaphorically to the Egyptians' hardness of heart; 


see ibid., 285. 
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metaphors cf. Ps 23:1-2, of God the shepherd). Verses 
29-35 summarize the Sinai narrative in Exodus 19-32. In 
keeping with 1 Enoch’s general silence on the Torah, the 
giving of the Law on Sinai is not mentioned; revelation 
has already taken place in the wilderness. The account 
focuses on the theophany (which is described like the 
theophany at the exodus; see 1 Enoch 89:22b) and 
Israel’s fearful reaction to the awesome majesty and 
power of their God (cf. v 22).5* Despite the revelation of 
law and of God's own presence, Israel apostasizes. The 
sheep are blinded and stray from the path of the law 
that their leader had shown them (arayomu; cf. v 28, 
“they saw,” yeré?eyu). The building and worship of the 
golden calf are the first in a series of numerous incidents 
of cultic apostasy. God's wrath is enacted when Moses 
and the Levites slaughter the idolaters and the people 
repent (v 35; cf. Exod 32:1—33:6). 

Thus the narrative is a unity. The sheep open their 
eyes and see; they are blinded and stray; after they are 
punished, the remainder of the straying flock return to 
their folds. The emphasis in the passage anticipates bad 
things to come. Israelite history will be characterized by 
apostasy and punishment. The sheep will repeatedly be 
blinded and go astray and then be devoured by Gentile 
predators. 


Excursus: Blindness and Straying as Apostasy 
and the Opening of Israel's Eyes as Revelation 


Throughout the Vision, the author employs consis- 
tent imagery to describe Israel's sin and its cause. 


54 Reese, "Geschichte," 36. 
55 Cf. Ps 119:176; Isa 53:6; Jer 50:6. 
56 For straying the Vision consistently uses the Eth. 


verb sehta, which reproduces some form of the Gk. 
root TAavaw (“to stray, wander"). Cf. 8:2; 97:10, 
emended in n. a; see also comm. on 98:15—99:1 for 
the translation of the tA@v- group by Eth. rasa (“to 
act wickedly"). In 89:44 the image is applied to Saul, 
albeit with the verb “forsake” (Gk. aguévae THY 
066r). 

For citations see Wolfgang Schrage, “rupAog, krÀ," 
TDNT 8 (1972) 281-86, 291-93. 

See, e.g., 2 Cor 3:12—4:6; and T. Sim. 2:7; T. Jud. 
19:4; T. Dan 2:4, where the notion of straying or 
error (nAavn) also appears. 
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They "strayed" from the right path because "their 
eyes were blinded." Conversely, Israel's blindness was 
overcome when "their eyes were opened." These 
metaphors derive from long-standing traditions in 
the religious vocabulary of Israel and are used here 
with special nuances. 

The image of sin as straying from the path of right- 
eousness is commonplace in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and related literature, and it appears frequently in 
1 Enoch—especially in the Epistle—in the context of a 
two-ways scheme (see Excursus: Those Who Lead 
Many Astray with Their Lies). In the Animal Vision 
the image of straying is incorporated into a broader 
biblical metaphor; the Israelite sheep go astray.” In 
the Epistle of Enoch (as elsewhere) “straying” can 
describe sins against one’s neighbor, as well as reli- 
gious sins, strictly speaking (see Introduction to the 
Epistle). In the Vision “straying” denotes sins related 
to the cult, and such sins are singled out for attention, 
even in cases where this verb “to stray” does not 
occur (89:32-35, 41, 44-45, 51, 54, 73-74).56 

The sheep stray because their eyes are blinded and 
cannot see the way. This expansion of the metaphor 
is natural (cf. Matt 15:14 || Luke 6:39). In the 
Hebrew Bible blindness is an image for the lack of 
religious and moral knowledge mainly in Second and 
Third Isaiah; it appears much more frequently in later 
Jewish writings and in the NT.? In some of these 
texts, since sin is the result of demonic prodding, 
spiritual blindness is said to be caused by an archde- 
mon. That demon may be identified generically 
rather than by a proper name.’® Alternatively, in 
some Jewish, Christian, and gnostic texts, the notion 
of blinding is embodied in the proper name Sam- 
mael, “the god of the blind (or “the blind angel")."5? 
The oldest attestation of the name is in the Ascension 
of Isaiah. In this Christian apocalypse built around a 
Jewish legend from Maccabean times, Sammael is 


For these texts and for the translation of Aram. 
ONDO as “god of the blind,” see Birger A. Pearson, 
"Jewish Haggadic Traditions in The Testimony of 
Truth from Nag Hammadi (CG IX, 3)," Ex Orbe Reli- 
gionum: Studia Geo Widengren (2 vols.; NumenSup 
21-22; Leiden: Brill, 1972) 1:467; and André 
Caquot, "Bref commentaire du ‘Martyre d’Isaie,’” 
Sem 23 (1973) 72. 

See George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Stories of Biblical 
and Post-Biblical Times,” in Michael E. Stone, ed., 
Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period (CRINT 
2/2; Assen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1984) 52-56; M. A. Knibb, “Martyrdom and Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah,” in OTP 2:149. 


the chief name of the demon who inhabits Manasseh 
and leads him to his apostasy (1:8, 11; 2:1; 3:13; 5:15- 
16; 7:9; 11:41).°! The text is especially relevant to the 
present discussion because Manasseh’s sin plays a cru- 
cial role in the Animal Vision (see comm. on 89:54- 
58). The natural association between blinding and 
error or straying occurs in several of the above-men- 
tioned texts. T. Sim. 2:7, T. Jud. 19:4, and T. Dan 2:4 
identify the one who blinds as “the prince of error” 
(ò &pxwv Tfjg TÀavfjc) or the one who casts “the nets 
of error." In two gnostic texts, "Samael, that is, the 
god of the blind,” is rebuked with the words “You err! 
(mrAav-)."6? 

In the Animal Vision the word *to blind" occurs 
only as a passive verb (tasallala, 89:32, 41, 54; 90:7) or 
as a passive participle (sellul, 89:33, 74). This suggests 
a passive construction in the underlying Greek and 
Aramaic,® and this in turn raises the question: Does 
the Vision's use of the construction "their eyes were 
blinded" imply as its subject the demon Sammael or 
his equivalent? The major role that malevolent spirits 
play in the Vision as a whole suggests a positive 
answer to this question, even if the demon is never 
explicitly mentioned. The image of blindness in this 
part of the Vision may also have an equivalent in the 
first part of the Vision, viz., the dark color of Cain 
and the Cainites, which in turn may be related to a 
demonic conception (see comm. on 85:3-10).5* 

If the sheep's eyes are often blinded, on occasion 
their eyes are opened (kasata, Aram. Yjnnani, at 89:28, 
4OQEn* 4 3:17). This occurs first at the revelation in 
the wilderness (89:28), then during the time of the 
judges and Samuel (89:41, 44), and finally at the end, 
in an event that parallels the first revelation (90:6, as 
well as in the interpolated v 10). Characteristic of 
Israel's eschatological state is that "the eyes of all of 
them are opened" (90:35). In its transferred sense, 
the idiom is used elsewhere to describe how, in vari- 
ous ways, God reveals to humans things that they 
have previously failed to see. What Israel “sees” 
when their eyes are opened is, first of all, God's 
revealed will in the law. It is the path shown to them 


61 Although Sammael is never explicitly said to blind 
Manasseh, the twin notions of the blinding and 


opening of eyes appear in 11:10, 14, with reference 


to Jesus' birth. 
62 Hyp. Arch. (II 4) 87:3; 94:25; Orig. World (II 5) 
103:18. 


63 Cf. the entries in Dillmann, Lexicon, 1256-57, where 


these forms reproduce passive forms or para- 
phrases. Conversely, Gk. rugAdc (adj., “blind”) in 


the LXX and NT is translated almost exclusively by 


forms of the Eth. adj. *ewur. 
64 A possible connection between Sammael and the 
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by Moses (89:28-32) and again revealed at the end 
time (see comm. on 90:6). At the time of the judges 
and Samuel, it also involves Israel's turning from 
their idolatrous ways (see comm. on 89:41). In addi- 
tion to this metaphorical use of “see” in the sense of 
"understand," the author may posit here some kind 
of visionary experience. The idiom can be used in 
that sense and occurs with that meaning in 1 Enoch 
1:2 and in its prototypes in the biblical texts about 
Balaam's visions (see comm. on 1:2-3b).® A visionary 
component may well have been part of the eschato- 
logical revelation described in 90:6 (see comm. on 
90:6-9a). At the very least, the use of the visual 
metaphor is appropriate in a text that itself claims to 
be a vision, and indeed one of many visions received 
by Enoch. 

In summary, the metaphorical complex of Israel's 
straying, being blinded, and have having their eyes 
opened underscores the author's sharp distinction 
between right and wrong conduct and his belief that, 
for most of its history, the nation has violated God's 
revealed law, specifically with respect to cultic mat- 
ters. Two corollaries follow from this. First, Israel's 
victimization by the Gentiles is divine punishment for 
sinning against the light. Second, acceptance of a new 
revelation will bring about Israel's final and perma- 
nent deliverance from their enemies. 


B 36-38 This section completes the part of Israelite his- 
tory that is recounted in the Pentateuch. For the second 
and last time in the Vision, an animal becomes a man 
and then builds something (v 36; cf. Noah in v 1). Per- 
haps the author has a problem with the image of a sheep 
building something; perhaps he alludes to Moses' angel- 
like glorification (Exod 34:29-35).67 The “house” seems 
to be the tabernacle, whose construction is described in 
Exodus 35-40. See especially chap. 40, where the con- 
struction is attributed to Moses. But “the house” must 
also be interpreted more broadly. According to v 36b, 


Qumranic “prince of darkness” is noted by Caquot, 
“Commentaire,” 72. However, the latter figure 
seems to have been created as a counterpart to the 
prince of light (suggested to me by John Strugnell, 
private communication, June 2000). 

Gen 21:19; Num 22:31; 24:3, 15, 16; 2 Kgs 6:17, 20; 
CD 2:14; Luke 24:31. 

A visual, if not visionary, component is present in 
all the texts in n. 65 except CD 2:14. 

See Tiller, Commentary, 296. 
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the sheep are placed in the house; this suggests an allu- 
sion to the whole Israelite camp, which was placed 
around the tabernacle according to Numbers 1-2. This 
broader use of “house” is also consonant with vv 50, 56, 
and 66, where the term describes the city of Jerusalem, 
whose “tower” is the temple.9? 

In v 37 we hear first of the death of Aaron (cf. his 
appearance in v 18) recounted in Num 20:22-29, and 
then of the deaths of the wilderness generation and the 
rise of the younger generation. Thus Israel is at the plain 
of Moab, poised to enter the land (see esp. Deut 1:35- 
39). As with Noah, the author speaks of the death of the 
animal that had become a man (v 38). Different from 
Noah, who “departed” (halafa, v 9), Moses is both “sepa- 
rated" (talelaya) from the people and "falls asleep." The 
reference is perhaps simply to Deuteronomy 34, where 
Moses ascends the mountain and dies. Perhaps the 
author wishes to counter stories about Moses' assump- 
tion.°? Verse 38b alludes to Deut 34:5-8: no one knows 
the place of his burial; the people wept over him. The 
language parallels 1 Enoch 85:6 (of Eve and Abel). 

m 39-40 These two verses summarize the Book of Joshua. 
The cessation of mourning is a transition from the pre- 
vious section, but perhaps also an allusion to the open- 
ing words of Joshua, “After the death of Moses" (1:1). 
The second sheep here mentioned might well be 
Caleb." He is mentioned together with Joshua in Deut 
1:34-38, a context that is in mind in v 37 (see above) and 
has some prominence in Numbers, Joshua, and Judges.”! 
More likely, the second leader is Eleazar, who replaces 
Aaron his father, as Joshua replaces Moses.” The plural 
"those who had fallen asleep" refers evidently to both 
Aaron and Moses (see vv 37 and 38 for the same verb). 
The description of the land (lit. “a good place and a 


68 For “house” (m2) as a designation for the both the 72 
temple and the city of Jerusalem in Ezra-Nehemiah, 
see Tamara C. Eskenazi, In an Age of Prose: A Liter- 
ary Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah (SBLMS 36; Atlanta: 73 


Scholars Press, 1988) 53-57. 


sweet and glorious land," makan Sannäy . . . medr hawaz 
wasebhat) probably reflects traditional descriptions, as in 
Exod 3:8, “a good and broad land, a land flowing with 
milk and honey." The “house” in the final clause is prob- 
ably the tabernacle, but could be the camp at Shiloh 
(Josh 18:9). The people's satisfaction suggests a happy 
closure to this unit, but the word, when contrasted to 
what follows in v 41, is reminiscent of Moses' warning in 
Deut 8:11-20. 

E 41 The first half of this verse is a pithy summary of 
the Book of Judges that focuses on the major theme of 
that work—Israel’s apostasy and the repentance that 
takes place in connection with the rise of new leaders. 
The imagery is typical of the Vision, and the verb 
“arose” (na¥a) is typical of Judges (see, e.g., 2:16) and 
will reappear in this vision with reference to Saul and 
David (89:42, 47). The reference to blindness fits the 
author’s emphasis on Israel’s cultic sins. For references 
to Israel’s idolatry, cf. Judg 2:11-13, 19-21; 3:6; 8:33; 
10:6; 17:3. 

The second half of the verse appears to be a refer- 
ence to the rise of Samuel the judge, because it is the 
only point of reference for v 44, where Samuel is already 
a known quantity. Verse 41b would then allude to the 
ceremony at Mizpah, where Israel formally repents of its 
sins of idolatry (1 Sam 7:8-17). 

B 42-50 The unity of this section lies in its focus on the 
activities of Israel's first three kings, each of which is 
described as a ram of the flock. It may also allude to 
Israel's enemies in the Book of Judges, who are not men- 
tioned in the previous verse, where one would expect 
them.” 

The narrative begins with Israel under attack from its 
neighbors and continues as the first two rams (Saul and 


See Tiller (Commentary, 300), who cites Num 20:25- 
28; 26-27; 32:28; 34:17; Deut 10:6; Josh 14:1; 17:4; 
19:51; 21:1; 24:33; CD 5:9-4. 

Ibid., 301. 

74 Ibid., 305. 


69 On these traditions see Samuel E. Loewenstamm, 
“The Death of Moses," in Nickelsburg, ed., Studies, 


185-217. 
70 Charles, Enoch, 194. 


71 Cf. Num 13:30; 14:6; Josh 15:13-19; Judg 1:12-20. 
Cf. also LAB 25-28, a much later text, where Kenaz, 
the brother of Caleb, is the Israelite leader par 


excellence. 
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David) defeat these enemies. It concludes with Israel in a 
state of peace as the third ram (Solomon) builds a tower 
(the temple) and offers sacrifice to the Lord of the 
sheep, who honors the place with his presence. In con- 
trast to the previous section, which emphasized the vacil- 
lation between the sheep’s blindness and sight, apostasy 
is here mentioned only in connection with Saul. Of 
David’s adultery, with its extensive consequences, and 
Solomon’s marriages to foreign women we hear nothing. 
According to this vision, the united monarchy was the 
one period in Israel’s history that was not characterized 
by national apostasy. 

The Gentile threat against Israel (v 42) is posed by 
three groups. The dogs, who will continue as a threat, 
symbolize the Philistines. The choice of symbol may 
derive from 1 Sam 17:43, where Goliath asks David, “Am 
I a dog that you come to me with sticks?" The wild boars 
symbolize the Amalekites, listed in Gen 36:12 and 16 
among the descendants of Esau, who is introduced as a 
wild boar in 89:12 (see comm. on 89:10-12). The foxes 
represent the Ammonites. The choice of this symbol may 
reflect Neh 4:3: “Tobiah the Ammonite ... said... ‘fa 
fox goes up on it, he will break down their stone wall." 

Saul is the only Israelite leader in this vision who is 
depicted in a bad light, and, apart from Cain (85:4), he is 
the only individual so depicted. As in the biblical 
account in 1 Samuel, he appears as a divinely appointed 
ruler (1 Samuel 8-12), disobeys God, and falls from 
divine favor. In the symbolism of the Vision, the ram 
depicts leadership. The first reference to such an animal 
is in 89:12, 14, with reference to Jacob, the patriarch of 
the twelve tribes. According to 89:42 the ram's function 
is to “lead” Israel; at least in the case of Saul and David, 
this leadership is primarily military (see also 90:9-17). 
He butts and pursues Israel's enemies with his horns. 


85:1— 89:58 


According to 1 Samuel, Saul does battle with the 
Ammonites (chap. 11), the Philistines (chaps. 13-14), 
the Amelekites (chap. 15), and then again with the 
Philistines (chap. 17). The 6 and € versions of the pre- 
sent text list the enemies in different orders." The 6 
lists the Ammonites (foxes), the Amelekites (boars), and 
the Philistines (dogs), while the € lists the dogs, the 
foxes, and the boars. The translation above follows the 
order of 6.”° The battles in 1 Samuel 12-14 are ignored 
in this version in order to focus on Saul's slaughter of 
the Amalekites (boars), and the end of v 43 refers evi- 
dently to Saul's subsequent route of the Philistines 

(1 Sam 17:52). 

The reference to Saul’s disobedience is necessary to 
explain Samuel’s anointing of David (vv 44-45), but it 
also permits the author an additional allusion to his 
favorite topic of cultic sin (cf. 1 Sam 13:8-14; 15:10-23). 
Verses 45-47 summarize well-known events in Saul’s life: 
Samuel’s secret anointing of David (vv 45-46a; 1 Sam 
16:1-13); the battles with the Philistines (v 46b; 1 Samuel 
17); Saul’s attempts on David’s life and David’s flight (v 
27a; 1 Samuel 18-27); Saul’s death in battle with the 
Philistines (v 27b; 1 Samuel 31). 

According to vv 4546, Samuel appoints David to be 
“ram” and to “rule” (marha, év apxn) and to be “ruler 
and leader" (mekwennan wamarähe, &pxev Kai ńyoð- 
p.evoc) of the sheep. The terms denoting leadership (the 
Eth. root marha) were used earlier in the text to denote 
the functions of God (89:22), Moses (vv 28, 32, 38), 
Joshua and Caleb (v 39), the judges (v 41), and Saul 
(v 42); they will recur with reference to David (v 48) and 
Solomon (v 48b). The Aramaic root behind these words 
is quite likely 727 (see 89:14, n. a). The Gk. root apxetv 
(“rule,” *ruler") is used only of David and Solomon and 
likely translates @ vw.” The military functions of the 


75 
76 


uu 


For an excellent discussion see ibid., 306-8. 

Tiller (ibid., 307-8) combines the 6 and €, placing 
a reference to the dogs at both the beginning (€) 
and the end (6) of the list in v 43. The order in € 
seems, however, to follow the sequence in v 42 and 
breaks with the sequence of the biblical text, where 
Saul does not engage the Philistines until chap. 17. 
Tiller (ibid., 307) notes rightly that in the Vision 
this event belongs chronologically in v 46b. How- 
ever, the reordering allows all of Saul's battles to be 
grouped together. 

Cf. Daniel 2 at 5:7, 16; 6:26; 7:12, 14, 26, 27, where 


the Gk. root &px- (“rule”) consistantly translates the 
Aram. counterparts YW, 1029. The double usage 
here also corresponds to 11QPs? 28:11, where the 
nouns T) (“prince”) and 5815 (“ruler”) are paired to 
refer to David’s functions as leader of God’s flock. 
In the LXX, these two Hebrew words are translated 
by ńyoðpevoç and dpxwv respectively. 
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ram are evident in the brief description of David’s reign, 
which allude to his defeat of the Philistines and 
Ammonites (v 49; 2 Sam 5:17-25; 8:1 and 10:1—11:1). 
David's other victories, alluded to in v 49, are recorded 
in 2 Sam 8:2-14. 

The finality of David's military victories prepares for 
the reign of Solomon, “a little sheep" who becomes a 
ram. Solomon's size probably connotes his being 
younger than Adonijah (1 Kings 1). Solomon's only 
recorded accomplishment here is the enlargement of 
"the house,” which is “low,” and the construction of “a 
great and high tower." The reference is to Jerusalem, the 
low spur of the eastern hill, and to the Solomonic Tem- 
ple that crowned the higher northern part of the hill. 
Thus the climax of Solomon's reign is the construction 
of the temple and its dedication, with the appearance of 
the divine glory (1 Kgs 8:10-11; 2 Chr 7:1-2) and the 
massive dedicatory sacrifices and feast (1 Kgs 8:62-66; 

2 Chr 7:4-10).7® On the idea that the divine glory 
“stood” above the tower, see comm. on 89:21-27. 

E 51-58 From this high point in Israelite history, every- 
thing is downhill. During the reigns of the first three 
kings, only Saul was an apostate, the defeat of Israel's 
enemies was definitive, and the period culminated with 
the expansion of Jerusalem and the construction of the 
temple. All this is now reversed. The house and tower 
will be forsaken; the sheep will be blinded, go astray, 
and fall prey to the ferocious beasts of prey. Thus the 
time of the divided monarchy-the period leading up 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and the exile—is 
depicted as an era of unmitigated disaster. The literary 
contrast between vv 42-50 and 51-58 is sharp and un- 
mistakable. 

m 51-54 The contrast is evident in the opening words of 
v 51. The sheep stray into many paths. The motif has not 
been attributed to Israel as a nation since the worship of 
the golden calf (vv 32-35), nor has national apostasy 
been mentioned since the time of the judges (v 41). 
Israel strays precisely where they had been faithful 
according to the previous verse. The people “forsook 
that house of theirs." When Jeroboam divided the king- 
dom, he set up a new seat of power apart from 
Jerusalem and established counter-sanctuaries at Bethel 


and Dan (1 Kgs 12:25-33). The rest of the history of the 
northern kingdom is recounted in brief order, and the 
passage may also refer to the contemporary history of 
Judah. Although Israel apostasizes, God attempts to 
restore them by sending prophets (vv 51b-53). The pas- 
sage has a ring structure. The Lord of the sheep sends 
sheep (a), but many are killed (b) (v 51b). This motif 
leads to the story of the attempted murder and the res- 
cue of Elijah (b'). It forms the major part of this passage, 
with Elijah's ascent to heaven being paralleled to 
Enoch's (v 52). The passage closes with reference to the 
many other prophets whom the Lord sent to testify and 
lament over Israel's sins (a'). In short, 89:51-54 summa- 
rizes 1 Kings 12-2 Kings 20 as a time of unmitigated 
apostasy and rejection of the prophetic call to repen- 
tance. The association of Elijah and Enoch is natural; 
both were taken up alive. At the time of the judgment, 
Elijah will descend to earth with Enoch (90:31). 

W 54-58 These verses bring us to the last century of the 
history of Judah. Neither in the previous section nor in 
this one do we hear a word about the "good" kings of 
Judah, for example, Jehoash, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
present section focuses on the reign of Manasseh and its 
consequences (see below). Two ideas predominate. The 
sheep forsake or abandon the house and tower of the 
Lord, and the Lord abandons them to the beasts and 
forsakes "their house and their tower." The nation's 
apostasy is complete; there will be no more prophets. 
The historical picture is striking, both because it ignores 
the good reign of Josiah, who reversed the apostasy of 
Manasseh, and because it omits any reference to the 
ministry and message of Jeremiah. 

The section begins with a summary statement of 
Israel's sin and God's response (v 54), and then with 
some repetition it elaborates on the divine punishment. 
With respect to Israel's sin, v 54 expands on the idea 
expressed in v 51. In the former verse, "they went astray 
... and abandoned that house of theirs." The emphasis 
is on physical removal from Jerusalem. Here they “aban- 
doned the house of the Lord and his tower completely, and 
they went astray and their eyes were blinded." Moreover, 
"they betrayed his place." 'That is, the city, Zion, is iden- 
tified as God's, and in leaving it they "completely" 


78 Reese, "Geschichte," 40; Tiller, Commentary, 312. 
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abandon God’s sanctuary. In addition, the author uses 
the double image for apostasy— straying and blindness, a 
combination that has not appeared since the story of the 
golden calf (vv 32-35). God responds to this apostasy by 
permitting the sheep to be slaughtered, a point to be 
elaborated in the verses that follow. 

The apostasy here described is not difficult to iden- 
tify. As will become evident in vv 55-58, God’s response 
will result in the destruction of the temple and the exile. 
In the biblical accounts and postbiblical traditions, these 
events were divine punishment for the sins, especially 
the cultic sins, of King Manasseh. These sins, which are 
said to be without equal, are described in 2 Kings 21 and 
2 Chr 33:1-9. God’s irrevocable decision to punish Judah 
is recounted in 2 Kgs 21:11-14, and the tradition persists 
in 2 Bar. 64:4-6. Although the cultic sins of Manasseh, 
including the construction of idolatrous altars in the 
temple, hardly seem to involve the “forsaking of God’s 
tower,” an idiom close to this does appear in one source, 
viz., the Martyrdom of Isaiah, according to which “Man- 
asseh forsook (hadaga, as here) the service of the God of 
his father and served Satan” (2:2). The reference could 
be to Manasseh’s erecting of cultic places apart from 
Jerusalem (2 Kgs 21:3). The second statement, that the 
sheep “betrayed” the Lord’s “place,” is more in keeping 
with Manasseh’s setting up of idolatrous altars in the 
temple (2 Kgs 21:4-7).”9 

The slaughter unleashed on the sheep is described 
three times in vv 55, 56, 58, in each case in connection 
with the verb “abandon” (hadaga). In v 55 God abandons 
the sheep into the hands of wild beasts. The composi- 
tion of the menagerie is noteworthy. During the time of 
Saul and David, the sheep were attacked by dogs, wild 
boars, and foxes. Here the foxes come at the end of a list 
that includes more vicious and larger animals of prey: 
lions, leopards, wolves, and hyenas, who devour and 


79 Tiller (Commentary, 318-19) suggests that the 
betrayal of the temple might refer to one of several 
occasions when it was plundered. The prominence 81 
of Manasseh’s sin in the biblical and postbiblical 
traditions seems to make it a better candidate for 


the author’s allusion. 
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swallow (v 58) the sheep after first “tearing them in 
pieces” (vv 55-56). 

The identity of these animals and the events being 
described can be determined with some precision from 
the biblical accounts. The wolves are the Egyptians (cf. 
89:13-27). The event is the campaign of Pharaoh Neco 
that resulted in the death of King Josiah. This battle is 
mentioned in 2 Kgs 23:28-35, immediately after a 
renewed reference to God’s intent to destroy Judah 
because of Manasseh’s sin (1 Kgs 23:26-27). The foxes are 
the Ammonites (cf. 89:43-48), who are mentioned in 
2 Kgs 24:2-3: “In the days of Nebuchadnezzar . . . the 
Lord sent . . . bands of the Chaldeans and bands of the 
Syrians and bands of the Moabites, and bands of the 
Ammonites and sent them against Judah to destroy it.” It 
is this event of 601 B.c.E. that the author appears to have 
in mind here. In such a case, the lions can be identified 
as the Chaldeans (cf. v 56, where the lions are alone 
identified), and the Syrians (Arameans), with the 
leopards.? Of those listed in 2 Kgs 24:2-3, the group yet 
to be mentioned are the Moabites, who would then be 
symbolized by the hyenas. Elsewhere in this vision the 
species is mentioned only in the initial catalog in 
89:10.8! 

Verse 56 partly repeats the previous verse. Here, how- 
ever, it is their house and their tower that the Lord for- 
sakes; the idea parallels Ezekiel 9-10. In the place of a 
full list of beasts, we now hear only of the lions and “all 
the animals.” 

Verse 57 underscores the horror of the scene by 
depicting Enoch’s petition in behalf of Israel. His cry 
will be repeated in 90:3, and in the idiom of the Enochic 
corpus it functions like angelic intercession. He makes 
known to God the plight of the beleaguered flock (for 
the idiom see 22:12). Enoch’s cry is met with silence; 
God refuses to act and rejoices over Israel’s deserved 


On the leopard in Palestine, see Edwin Firmage, 
“Zoology (Fauna),” ABD 6:1143. 

Tiller's identification of the beasts (Commentary, 
320) differs slightly; the foxes are Ammon and 
Moab, and the hyenas are Aram. 


80 For the translation of Eth. ’?anämert as “leopards” 
rather than “tigers” (Charles, Enoch, 199; Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:209; Tiller, Commentary, 320), see Dill- 
mann, Lexicon, 634 (pardus); Leslau, Dictionary, 398. 
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destruction (see comm. on 94:10).8* The decree of (cf. 2 Kgs 24:10-16). Josiah's reforms are not mentioned 
destruction, based on Manasseh's sin, is irrevocable. because they were irrelevant and unable to avert the 
Thus the section ends starkly with the repeated refrain, destruction of Jerusalem. 

“he abandoned them" to be devoured and “carried off” 


82 On God's action as an expression of divine justice 
rather than “coldheartedness,” see Tiller, Commen- 
tary, 322-23. 
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89:59—90:19 
Enoch's Second Dream Vision 


89 History from the Destruction of Jerusalem 
to the End Time 


THE COMMISSIONING OF THE SEVENTY SHEPHERDS AND THE ANGELIC SCRIBE 


59 And he summoned seventy shepherds, and he left those sheep to them, that they might 
pasture them. And he said to the shepherds and their subordinates, 'Every one of you 
from now on shall pasture the sheep, and everything that | command you, do. 60/ | am 
handing them over to you duly numbered, and | will tell you which of them are to be 
destroyed. Destroy them.’ And he handed those sheep over to them. 

61 And another one he summoned and said to him, 'Observe and see everything that the 
shepherds do against these sheep, for they will destroy more of them than | have com- 
manded them. 62/ Every excess and destruction that is done by the shepherds, write 
down —how many they destroy at my command, and how many they destroy on their 
own. Every destruction by each individual shepherd, write down against them. 63/ And 
by number read them in my presence —how many they destroy,? and how many they 
hand over to destruction, so that | may have this testimony against them, that | may 
know every deed of the shepherds, that | may «measure» them? and see what they are 
doing — whether they are acting according to the command that I gave them, or not. 
64/ And do not let them know it, and do not show them ar rebuke them. But write down 
every destruction? by the shepherds, ons by one, in his own time, and bring it all up to 


, 


me. 
THE FIRST PERIOD: THE TWELVE SHEPHERDS UNTIL THE EXILE 


65 And I saw until those shepherds were pasturing «each»? in his time, and they began to kill 
and destroy many more than they had been commanded, and they abandoned those 
sheep into the hands of the lions. 66/ And the lions and leopards devoured and swal- 
lowed up most of those sheep, and the wild boars devoured along with them, and they 
burnt down that tower and demolished that house. 67/ And | grieved exceedingly over 
that tower and because? that house of the sheep had been demolished. And from then 
on I was unable to see whether those sheep were going into that house. 

E3 And the shepherds and their subordinates handed over those sheep to all the wild beasts, 
to devour them. And each of them, individually, in his time, was given over by number, 
and by number each of them handed over? to his companion. In a book it was written? 
how many of them he wes destroying." 69/ And more than was prescribed for them each 
of them was killing and destroying, and | began to weep and lament because of those 
sheep. 70/ And thus in the vision | saw how that one who was writing, was writing down 
each one? that was being destroyed by those shepherds every day, and (how) he was 
bringing up and «spreading out»^ and was showing that whole book to the Lord of the 
sheep, everything that they had done, and everything that each ana of them had taken 
away, and everything that they had handed over to destruction. 71/ And the book was 
read in the presence of the Lord of the sheep, and he took the book from his hand? and 
read it and set it down. 72a/ <And | saw until> the shepherds were pasturing for twelve 
hours. 


THE SECOND PERIOD: THE TWENTY-THREE SHEPHERDS FROM THE RETURN TO ALEXANDER 


72b And behold, three® of those sheep returned and came and entered and began to build all 
that had fallen down from that house. And the wild boars tried to hinder them, but they 
could not. 73/ And they began again to build as before and they raised up that tower and 
it was called the high tower. And they began again to place a table before the tower, but 
all the bread on it was polluted and not pure. 74/ And besides all these things, the eyes 
of the sheep wars blind, and they did not see, and their shepherds likewise. And they 
handed them over to «the wild beasts»? for greater destruction, and they trampled the 
sheep with their feet and devoured them. 75/ And the Lord of the sheep remained silent 
until all the sheep were scattered over the field and were mixed with them, and they did 
not save them from the hand of the beasts. 76/ And this? ona who wan writing the book 
brought it up and showed it and read it in the houses of? the Lord of the sheep. And he 
interceded with him in their behalf and petitioned him in their behalf, showing him every 
deed of the shepherds,‘ and he testified in his presence against all the shepherds. 
77/ And he took the book and set it down by him? and went out. 
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And | caw until the time when «thirty-five»? shepherds had been pasturing in this manner, 
and they all completed their respective times like the first ones. And others received 
them into their hands to pasture them in their respective times, each shepherd in his 
time. 


THE THIRD PERIOD: THE TWENTY-THREE SHEPHERDS FROM ALEXANDER INTO THE SECOND CENTURY 


After this in my vision? | saw all the birds of heaven come—eagles and vultures and kites 
and ravens, and the eagles were leading all the birds. And they began to devour those 
sheep and peck out their eyes and devour their flesh. 3/ And the sheep cried out because 
their flesh was being devoured by the birds, and | cried out? and lamented in my sleep 
because of that shepherd who was pasturing the sheep. 4/ And | saw until those sheep 
were devoured by the dogs and by the eagles and by the kites. And they left them nei- 
ther flesh nor skin nor sinew, until only their bones remained; and their bones fell on the 
earth, and the sheep became few. 5/ And I saw until the time that twenty-three shep- 
herds? had been pasturing, and they completed in their respective times 5E times. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD: THE TWELVE SHEPHERDS UNTIL THE END TIME 


And behold,? lambs were born of those white sheep, and they began to open their eyes 
and to see and to cry out to the sheep. 7/ But they? did not listen to them? nor attend to 
their words, but they were extremely deaf, and their eyes were extremely and exces- 
sively blinded." 8/ And | saw in the vision that the ravann flew upon those lambs and 
seized one of those lambs? and dashed the sheep in pieces and devoured them. 9/ And I 
saw until horns came out on those lambs, and the ravens wura casting down their horns. 
{And | aaw until a great horn sprouted on one of those sheep.? 10/ And it looked on 
them, and their eyes were opened, and it cried out to the sheep, and the rums suw it, and 
they all ran to it.) 11/ And besides this, all those eagles and vultures and ravens and kites 
were still tearing the sheep in pieces and flying upon them and devouring them. And the 
sheep wars silent, but the rams lamented and cried out. {12/ And those ravens were 
struggling and fighting with it and wished to do away with its horn, but they did not pre- 
vail against it. 13/ And | saw until the shepherds and the eagles and those vultures and 
the kites came, and they cried to the ravens to smash the horn of that ram, and they 
struggled and made war with it, and it was struggling with them and cried out that its 
help might come.? 14/ And i looked until that man came who wrote the names of the 
shepherds and brought (them)? before the Lord of the sheep and he helped it and 
showed it everything; his help came down to that ram.* 15/ And | saw until the Lord of 
the sheep came upon them? in wrath, and all that saw him fled and all fell into darkness^ 
before him. 16/ And all the eagles and vultures and ravens and kites gathered and 
brought with them? all the wild <beasts>” and they all came together and helped one 
another to smash the horn of that ram.) 17/ And | looked #i that man who wrote the 
book at the word of the Lord, until he opened the book of the destruction that those last 
twelve shepherds worked, and he showed before the Lord of the sheep that they had 
destroyed more than those before them. 18/ And I saw until the Lord of the sheep same 
to them and took in his hand the staff of his wrath and struck the earth, and the earth 
was split, and all the beasts and all the birds of heaven fell (away) from among those 
sheep and sank in the earth, and it covered over them. 19/ And | saw until a large sword 
was given to those sheep, and the sheep went out against all? the wild beasts to kill 
them, and all the beasts and the birds of heaven fled before them. 


63a + “on their own" (baresomu) some Mss. of B, a gloss. 68a This clause occurs only in mtT?. While it could be a 
b Vemattenomu> 2080? | "ewattenomu ("begin them") gq1? dittograph, it does make sense, and its omission in the 
1768 6281 7584 | "emattewomu (“hand them over") t,ß. majority of mss. could be by haplography. 
For a discussion see Tiller, Commentary, 327-28. b  yesahaf u | “should write" (yeshäf) g | "they write" 
64a “all the destructions” q,ß. (yeshefu) T? | “wrote” (yeshef) al. 
65a Emending bagizéhu (“in his time”) to the distributive C — MSS. add a two-word dittography. 
babagizéhu; seeTiller, Commentary, 329 n. 1. 70a Emending ’ahada (“one”) to the distributive "ahada 
67a and because] wa’esma mq | wa’emsa (corrupt) T? | ?esma "ahada; see Tiller, Commentary, 329. 
(“because”) g 2080, | za (“this”) t. b  yá'arref (“was causing to rest") €. Translation presumes 
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89:59 —90:19 


a Greek corruption from dvémTvaoe to dvenauvoe; see 
Tiller, Commentary, 330 n. 5. 


(asrehewwomu) m. Other mss. read various forms of the 
verb sarha (*cry out"), both with and without the nega- 


7la “in his hand" B. tive prefix, ”%. The verb accepted here parallels well the 
72a Emending re'iku enza yereeyu (“I saw the shepherds next verb (cf. 91:3); the others appear to reflect a ditto- 
pasturing") to reiku æska yere'eyu. See, however, Tiller, graph from the previous verse. For an argument for 

Commentary, 337-38. "afflicted" as the original reading, see Tiller, Commen- 
b All vss. have the sign for “3.” In 2080 this is a correc- tary, 351-52. 

tion over what seems to be the sign for “2,” which c excessively blinded] tT? 1768 2080 6281 7584, 6, using 

Tiller (Commentary, 338-39) takes to be the original the adj. form of the verb hzla | “and they prevailed” 

reading. gmq, using the third pl. verbal form. 
74a to the wild beasts] “to the shepherds” all mss., which I 8a one--lambs] Tiller (Commentary, 352-53) accepts the 

construe as a dittograph from the previous sentence, reading of m, the only Ms. not to refer to “one” of the 
where the word provides the antecedent for the verb in lambs, on the grounds that one should expect an indef- 
this sentence. The wild beasts are the natural subjects inite noun rather than the definite "the one." But why 
of the verbs “trample” and “devour” here. See the dis- not the definite, since it refers to a specific lamb? 
cussion by Tiller, Commentary, 341. 9a + “and their eyes were opened (‘and their eyes saw’” 
76a waze gmqt | “and that" (wazeku) B (cf. v 70) | “and” gmt), evidently a dittograph from the beginning of the 
(wa) T°. next verse, although different verbs are used. 
b  in--of] bahaba ?ab(iyyáta t?,8 | "ab(iyat(a) mt!q | 13a temass@ gmqtT® | “come to him" (temas) B. 

"before" (bahaba) g | “the great things of” (“abiyata ) T°. 14a brought them] causative form of the verb, mqtuT? 1768 

For a discussion see Tiller, Commentary, 342. 4437 6281 7584, 8" | “and was going up" g 2080, BP“ 
c the shepherds] gmqT? 2080 6281 | “their shepherds” t b + “and he saved him" g. 

1768 7584, B | om. u. c his help ---- ram] “and his help - - - - ram" T? 6281, ab 
77a For this reading see Tiller, Commentary, 342-43. | *he came down for the help of that ram" g 2080. 
90:1 15a dibéhomu mtT® | “to them" (habéhomu) g,ß. 

a “thirty-seven” all vss. b  selmat T? | “his (om. gm) shadow" (selälot[u]) gmqtu.f. 
2a “the vision" m,ß | “my eyes” T°. 16a and--them] wa’amse’u mt, 8 | “and there came with 
3a  sarühku t T?,8 | “I watched" (nasarku) gqu | “I saw" them" (wamase’u) gqT*. 

(reiku) m. b  emending ’abage‘a gadàm (“wild sheep"), which have 
5a Om. “shepherds” gmqTI*?. not been mentioned, to ’arawita gadam, which are com- 
6a wanawä gmqtuT*? | “little” (neusät[sa], neusan[sa]) 8. mon in the vision; see Tiller, Commentary, 363-64. 
7a “the sheep" T? and most ss. of ß. 19a kwellu gmqT?,8?"" | “these” Cellu) BP"? | om. tu,x. 

b  they----them] "?isame*ewwomu t | “they afflicted them" 


(d) 90:6-13, 16 | 90:14, 17. The resolution of this sec- 


m 89:59—90:19 At this point the author changes dramati- 
cally the manner in which Israel's history is depicted, 
providing the history with both an earthly and a heav- 
enly dimension—which are indicated in the two parts of 
89:59-64. In the first of these (vv 59-60) God hands 
over the sheep to seventy "shepherds," with instructions 
to destroy certain of them. On earth the flock will con- 
tinue to suffer. In the second part (vv 61-64) God sum- 
mons an angelic scribe, who is to record the shepherds’ 
actions and to bring into the heavenly courtroom the 
record of the shepherds' excessive destruction of the 
sheep. Thus in heaven God will be aware of what is hap- 
pening to the flock on earth. These two dimensions are 
evident in the four subsequent sections that recount the 
history of the flock; actions take place on earth, and 
they are reported in heaven: (a) 89:65-67 | 68-71; 

(b) 89:72-75 + 90:1 | 89:76-77; (c) 90:2, 4-5 | 90:3; 


tion, and indeed of the whole Vision, will take place 
when the Lord acts on the information contained in 

the books. 

m 89:59-64 The sudden change in scene, from events tak- 
ing place on earth (89:54-58) to events in the heavenly 
courtroom (vv 59-64), calls attention to an important 
shift in Enoch's narrative. God has adopted a new 
modus operandi by distancing himself from the flock. 
From the time that the Lord of the sheep was first men- 
tioned (89:15), that Lord was closely involved in the lives 
of those sheep. This was evident, from a grammatical 
point of view, in the author's use of “the Lord of the 
sheep" as the subject of a variety of verbs. The Lord was 
the immediate subject of actions of which the sheep 
were the objects or beneficiaries. The Lord descended 
and led them from captivity (vv 16, 17, 20, 22, 24), pas- 
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tured them and interacted with them and their leader 
(vv 28, 30, 33), raised up new leaders for them (vv 42, 
45), was present at their sanctuary and sacrifice (v 50), 
and sent messengers to turn them back from their errant 
ways (vv 51-52). With the final, great apostasy, however, 
a new verb appears. In the last part of 89:13-58, the Lord 
“abandons” the flock to the wild beasts (vv 55, 56, 58). 
This change in God’s action marks the transition to the 
remainder of the historical narrative, which documents 
that abandonment of the sheep. 

This point bears on the chronology of the rest of the 
Vision. To be specific, when does the scene described in 
89:59-64 take place? In answering this, one should note 
the continuity between the divine activity described in 
89:59-64 and God’s actions at the end of the whole pre- 
vious part of the Vision, that is, in 89:54-58. Specifically, 
although the verb hadaga (“abandon”) never occurs in vv 
59-64, the notion is present. The Lord “rejects” (gadafa = 
atoppinrw, v 59) the sheep and “hands them over” 
(mattawa = napadLöwuı) to seventy shepherds, who in 
turn hand them over for destruction to the wild beasts. 
Additionally, the verb hadaga does appear in v 65, at the 
beginning of the exposition of vv 59-64. In effect, God's 
action here is the same as in 89:54-58. Thus it is reason- 
able to date the heavenly scene described in vv 59-64 
back into the historical period described in vv 54-58 and 
to see, in that period when God abandons the sheep, the 
beginning of the time of the seventy shepherds. On the 
chronology of the time of the seventy shepherds, see 
below. 

B 59-60 This scene takes place in heaven, where the Lord 
of the sheep summons first the seventy shepherds and 
then an angelic scribe, who will be responsible to report 
to God in the heavenly courtroom. 

That the seventy shepherds are angels has been dis- 
puted, mainly because they are described in terms that 
the Bible attributes to human leaders called *shepherds" 
(see Excursus: The Biblical Sources of the Idea of the 
Negligent Shepherds).! Their heavenly nature seems cer- 
tain, however.” In the imagery of this apocalypse, all 
identifiable human beings in the historical survey are 
symbolized as animals. (On the transformation of Noah 
and Moses, see comm. on 89:1, 36.) Angels are symbol- 


1 For a summary see Charles, Enoch, 200. 


2 See ibid.; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:187; 3 
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ized in other ways, which are traditional. The rebel 
watchers are described as stars (see comm. on chap. 86). 
The seven holy ones have “the appearance of white 
men” (87:2); and in 90:21-22 they are called “men,” and 
the heavenly scribe, who is one of their number, is called 
a “man.”? Moreover, the term “shepherd” itself desig- 
nates a human being with a particular function vis-a-vis a 
particular species of animals. The seventy individuals 
mentioned in v 59 are called “shepherds” rather than 
“men” (and hence are angels) for two related reasons. 
First, the term emphasizes their function as leaders of 
the sheep. Second, the author is drawing on biblical tra- 
ditions that speak of "shepherds" (see Excursus below). 
m 61-64 The nature of the shepherds’ activity is clarified 
in the Lord's instructions to the heavenly scribe. God 
has decreed that a certain number of the sheep are to be 
destroyed, that is, killed, and the words "destroy, destruc- 
tion" run like a thread through the subsequent verses. 
The scenario is that God delivers the sheep to the shep- 
herds and their associates (vv 58, 68), and the shepherds 
hand over the sheep to the wild beasts and birds of prey 
for destruction. In so doing, however, they deliver for 
destruction more than they should and thus act as negli- 
gent, malevolent, and disobedient shepherds. God is 
aware of this malfeasance of office before he delivers the 
sheep to the shepherds, but this foreknowledge is accom- 
panied by God's determination to hold the shepherds 
responsible for their actions. 

To facilitate the just enactment of this judgment 
against the shepherds, God summons and commissions 
the angelic scribe, whose activity will be described in 
89:70-71, 76-77; 90:14, 17, 22. According to 90:22, he is 
one of the seven holy ones, and he is to watch for, 
record, testify, and intercede concerning the sins of the 
shepherds. The notion of such heavenly witnesses, 
scribes, and intercessors is common in various strata of 
1 Enoch. In chap. 9 the four holy ones witness, report, 
and intercede concerning the sins of the watchers and 
the violence of the giants. In the Epistle (chaps. 92-105), 
they are concerned with human sin. On the idea in gen- 
eral see Excursus: Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes. 


Porter, Metaphors, 43-60. 
Cf. Dan 8:15-16. 


89:59 —90:19 


Excursus: The Biblical Sources of the Idea of the 
Negligent Shepherds 


The portrayal of the seventy as disobedient shep- 
herds is a peculiar blend and transformation of mate- 
rial from several biblical sources, although the idea 
may have been informed also by other contemporary 
sources. 

As Porter documents at great length,* “shepherd” is 
a common biblical metaphor for Israel's leaders, 
whether their functions be religious strictly speaking, 
political, or military, and this usage is paralleled in 
ancient Near Eastern texts and their references to 
kings. In Israelite sources the metaphor often pre- 
sumes the image that Israel is God's flock and that 
God is Israel's shepherd (see, e.g., Pss 80:2 [1]; 100:3; 
Isa 40:11; cf. Psalm 23), and the relationship between 
God as shepherd and the king as shepherd surely 
reflects the king's status as YHWH's anointed one 
and as the agent of divine kingship in Israel. 

Particularly noteworthy in the present context are 
the prophetic passages that condemn the activity of 
disobedient and negligent “shepherds” (Isa 56:11; Jer 
23:2; Zech 10:3). Two such texts are probably the 
major sources for the present imagery, because each 
of them contains part of the complex of ideas in this 
vision. The most obvious source is Ezekiel 34. The 
oracle is directed against the shepherds of Israel, who 
have fed themselves on the flock rather than feeding 
the flock, have clothed themselves with the wool, 
have abused and neglected their charges, allowing 
them to be scattered and become prey and food to all 
the wild beasts. The shepherds are judged and con- 
demned for this activity, and God promises to gather, 
heal, and feed the flock, setting over them the one 
shepherd, God’s servant David, and to banish the 
wild beasts (the nations, Ezek 34:28) from the land. 
This complex of ideas provides almost all the major 
components of the present author’s portrait of the 
angelic shepherds. (Concerning the idea of a mes- 
sianic king, see the comm. on vv 37-38.) A connection 
with Ezekiel is strengthened in 90:4, which employs 
imagery from Ezekiel 37, which, like chap. 34, con- 
cludes with a reference to the one shepherd, David 
(37:24-25). 

One major component in the Animal Vision is 
missing in Ezekiel 34. Ezekiel does not indicate that 
God delivers the flock to shepherds for the purpose 
of destruction and hence that the shepherds have 
exceeded a mandate for such destruction. The seeds 
for these ideas appear in Zechariah 11, although the 


4 See Porter, Metaphors, 61-120. 


5 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 10-15, 28-37. 


idea must be synthesized from several passages. In v 4 
God commissions the prophet to be the shepherd of 
a flock doomed to slaughter. In v 9 the prophet dis- 
avows the office of shepherd with the words “what is 
to die, let it die; what is to be destroyed, let it be 
destroyed; and let those that are left devour the flesh 
of one another.” These words appear to contradict 
the attitude of Enoch’s shepherds. Zechariah implies 
that only what is to die, let it die, etc. Nonetheless, 
cynicism of the ex-shepherd is clear. Finally, Zech 
11:15-17 offers a parallel. Again God speaks of 
appointing a destructive shepherd, but this is immedi- 
ately followed by a woe against the worthless shep- 
herd who deserts the flock. Both aspects of the 
Enochic picture are present. 


If Ezekiel 34 and Zechariah 11 provide raw material 
for symbolizing the seventy as “shepherds,” the author 
of this vision has transformed the tradition by identify- 
ing the shepherds as angels. This notion of heavenly 
rulers or leaders also has traditional roots. According to 
Deut 32:8 (LXX), God apportioned the nations to “the 
sons of God,” and while this text and Jub. 15:32 state 
that Israel is God’s special portion, the notion that Israel 
also has a patron angel is present in Daniel 10-12 and 
parallel texts.° In the Animal Vision Israel is placed in 
the hands of seventy angelic rulers, who oversee the 
nation in successive periods of time (89:64, 65; 90:1, 5). 
Their negligent or malevolent character, however, is 
more in keeping with the demonic identity of the rebel 
élohim in Psalm 82 (see comm. on 89:72b—90:1) and the 
angels who oversee the nations according to Jub. 15:31, 
while the angelic scribe here has characteristics more in 
keeping with Michael, the patron of Israel. The number 
seventy is not drawn from ideas about the angelic 
patrons of the (seventy) nations;? it is here associated 
with seventy time periods. This in turn raises the issue 
of the chronology of the last part of the Animal Vision. 


Excursus: The Chronology of the Vision: Seventy 
Shepherds Ruling for Seventy Weeks of Years 


The idea that seventy angelic shepherds rule over 
Israel for successive periods of time parallels the 
interpretation of Jer 25:11, 12, and 29:10 in Dan 9:2, 
24. According to Jeremiah's prophecy, the land would 


6 See Charles, Enoch, 200; Tiller, Commentary, 53-54. 
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remain desolate until seventy years were “fulfilled” 
(871). In Dan 9:2 the seer quotes this prophecy as he 
queries God on the length of Jerusalem's desolation. 
In 9:24 Gabriel responds by interpreting the seventy 
years of exile as "seventy weeks of years" that are nec- 
essary to “finish” (R22) the transgression, put an end 
to sin, and atone for iniquity.” Thus in Daniel 9 the 
time issue is related not to the beginning of the exile 
and to its length, but to the time required to elimi- 
nate the consequences of the sin that caused the 
exile. If the author of the Animal Vision does identify 
Manasseh’s sin as the cause of the exile, and if the 
seventy angelic periods do begin in Manasseh’s reign, 
then it would appear that Daniel 7 and the Animal 
Vision reflect variations of a common tradition about 
the exilic and postexilic periods. 

The chronology of the last half of the Animal 
Vision is, however, a much debated subject. Some 
date the beginning of the angelic hegemony to the 
Assyrian conquest (722 8.c.£.).” Others suggest, not 
implausibly, that the first period begins shortly before 
587 B.c.E. and runs roughly the length of the exile.® 
That the Vision’s four periods might coincide with 
Israel’s submission to four empires or kingdoms 
(Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian; or Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Ptolemaic, Seleucid) also makes 
sense. The difficulty with both chronologies is, how- 
ever, the posited time periods (roughly 560 and 435 
years, respectively) and the lack of correspondence 
between the hegemony of these kingdoms and the 
time periods stated in the Vision. For this reason I 
suggest beginning the angelic period during Man- 
asseh’s reign and framing its segments to correspond 
roughly with the timing stated in the Vision.? Here 
are the relevant considerations. 

1. If the period of the shepherds is initiated by 
Manasseh’s apostasy, the terminus a quo for that 
period must be during the reign of Manasseh, 
687-642 B.C.E. 

2. A terminus ad quem can be set in the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, ca. 163 B.c.E., when the text of the 
Animal Vision was written or revised (see comm. on 
90:6-19). 

3. Given this span of 479-524 years (687/642-163 
B.C.E.) and the parallel in Daniel 9, it seems plausible 


that the Vision’s period of the seventy shepherds 
does in fact cover 490 years, with each of the shep- 
herds ruling for seven years. 

4. Although it is not clear precisely where in the 
narrative the author of the Animal Vision breaks his 
descriptions of the periods, it seems certain that he 
thinks of four periods of 12 + 23 + 23 + 12 hours, 
which equal 84 + 161 + 161 + 84 years.!? The key pas- 
sages (on which see the respective sections of comm.) 
are 90:1, where <35> (= 12 + 23) marks the end of 
period 2; 90:5, where the end of 23 shepherds raises 
the previous total to 58 times, leaving yet to come the 
twelve mentioned in 90:17. 

Thus textually, the periods are: 


1. 89:65-72a 12 periods - 84 years 
2. 89:72b—90:1 ^ 23 periods = 161 years 
3. 90:2-5 23 periods = 161 years 
4. 90:6ff. 12 periods = 84 years 


5. Each of these periods is characterized by an 
event or events, but the author does not indicate 
when in the periods the events took place (with per- 
haps the exception of period 1 to be mentioned in 7 
below). It is stated only that they took place in the 
respective periods. Given the precise numerical sym- 
metry of periods, one can hardly expect that events in 
empirical history would regularly coincide with the 
beginning or end of such periods. By one method of 
counting, however, it is possible to place the events 
roughly in the middle of the second, third, and fourth 
periods. 

6. The first period begins at some indeterminate 
time during Manasseh's reign, and it includes the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the scattering of the 
people, although 89:68 scarcely requires much time 
after 587. Thus the first period could end as early as 
587/577. 

7. The Ethiopic text of 89:72 is problematic. As it 
now stands, the sentence begins “And after that I saw 
the shepherds pasturing for twelve hours.” That is, 
the author is describing the beginning of period 2, 
after the events of period 1. Specifically, he refers to 
the first half of period 2, that is, the first 12 of its 23 
hours. This brings the reader to 503/493, that is, 84 
years after 587/577. 89:72-74 attributes to this period 
the return of the three and the rebuilding of the 


7 See, e.g., Martin, Hénoch, 218; Hengel, Judaism and 


Hellenism, 1:187. 


8 See, e.g., Dillmann, Henoch, 266; Charles, Enoch, 


201-2; Tiller, Commentary, 380. 


9  Tiller (Commentary, 60) believes that beginning the 
angelic period during the reign of Manasseh is 
highly speculative and indemonstrable. The latter is 
technically true; the speculation is, however, based 
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on a comparison of the wording of 89:55-56 and 
59-60 (see comm. on 89:59-64). 

For this enumeration see Dillmann, Henoch, 266; 
Charles, Enoch, 201; and Porter, Metaphors, 44. Hen- 
gel ( Judaism and Hellenism, 1:187) finds periods of 
23 + 12 + 23 + 12 shepherds, but see the comment 
in point 7 at the end of this section. 


house and the tower. In fact, the return from the exile 
and the rebuilding of the temple took place between 
538 and 515, that is, within and toward the end of the 
first twelve hours. An emended reading of 89:72 
makes the verse a description of the twelve hours of 
the first period (see the comm. on 89:72). In any 
case, the whole of period 2 ends at 426/416. 

8. Period 3 then runs from 426/416 to 265/255. 
This period is characterized by the coming of the 
birds, at some unspecified time in the period. By the 
lower chronology, the middle of the period, week 
twelve, ends at 332, within a year or two of the rise of 
Alexander the Great. 

9. Period 4 covers 265/255 to 181/171. Again, at 
an unspecified date in this period, the lambs begin to 
open their eyes. If one places this event in the middle 
of the period, its date would be 223/213. The Vision 
would have been composed around the turn of the 
century or a bit later, and the author would have 
posited a period of twenty to thirty years until the 
end.!! 

Although the division of Israel’s latter history into 
seventy periods appears to reflect the scheme in 
Daniel 9, the gathering of these periods into four seg- 
ments is reminiscent of the scheme in Daniel 2 and 7. 
As in the Danielic visions, Israel’s situation deterio- 
rates toward the end. Corresponding to the fourth 
kingdom, with the strength of iron in Daniel 2 and 
claws of iron in Daniel 7, is the Macedonian kingdom, 
whose activities are depicted in the last two segments 
in the Animal Vision. Paradoxically, in the Vision’s 
symbolism, the predatory birds do more damage than 
the larger and fiercer beasts that have preceded 
them. 


Bi 65-72a Having described the commissioning of the 
shepherds and the scribe, the author turns to an account 
of their activities during the first period. Like the 
account of the commissionings, it divides into two parts 
that focus on the actions of the disobedient shepherds 
(vv 65-67) and the scribe’s recording and reporting of 
them (vv 68-71). The first period of the angelic shep- 
herds, which runs from 671/661 to 587/577 B.C.E., is 
initiated by Manasseh’s apostasy and concludes after 
Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile to Babylon. Also included in the time span are the 
events that were described in vv 55 and 57: the death of 
Josiah (609 2.c.E.); the campaign against Jerusalem by 


89:59 — 90:19 


bands of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites 
(598 B.c.e.); and the first deportation (597 B.c.E.). 

Verse 65 tersely reports that the shepherds have done 
as was anticipated (vv 61-62). Specifically, they have 
abandoned the sheep to the lions. Here alone in this 
part of the Vision the author uses the verb hadaga, which 
had been used three times of God in vv 54-58. The lions, 
which are mentioned alone here, must be a symbol for 
the military might of Nebuchadnezzar. Verse 66 elabo- 
rates on v 65 through a clear reference to the slaughter 
and exile of the Judeans (“devoured and swallowed up”), 
the burning of the temple, and the demolishing of the 
city walls and houses (2 Kgs 25:1-20; 2 Chr 36:17-20). In 
addition to the “lions and leopards” (who are also men- 
tioned in the fuller description in v 55), the wild boars, 
that is, the Edomites, are singled out for special men- 
tion. Biblical texts repeatedly condemn them for partici- 
pating in the events surrounding the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Ps 137:7; Jer 49:7-22; Lam 4:21-22; Ezek 
25:12-14; 35; 36:1-7; Obad 8-14; cf. Mal 1:2-4). According 
to 1 Enoch 89:66b, they too devoured the sheep. The 
precise meaning of v 66c is uncertain, however. Is the 
subject of the verb “the lions and leopards . . . and the 
wild boars with them,” or are the wild boars alone the 
ones who burn the tower? The latter interpretation 
seems unlikely since the accounts of the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 2 Kings 25 and 2 Chronicles 36 uniformly 
attribute this act to the Chaldeans and do not even men- 
tion the Edomites. A curious exception to this occurs in 
1 Esdr 4:45, where Zerubbabel reminds Darius, “You 
also vowed to build the temple, which the Edomites 
burned when Judea was laid waste by the Chaldeans” 
(kai où qU£o oikoÓoj joa TOV vaóv, OV EveTUPLOaY oL 
Tóovu tot, öre npnuadn ý Iovóata trò Tav XoAÓatov). 
Perhaps the present passage reflects a text common to 
] Esdras. This author's investment in a condemnation of 
the Edomites reappears in v 72. 

Verse 68 may be a reference to the Jewish dispersion 
(*all the wild beasts"). But see also v 75, where the idea 
is explicit. Like v 65 it is a summary statement that intro- 
duces the following verses: the shepherds handed over 
the sheep; the scribe witnessed their activities and 


11 This date coincides with what appears to be a simi- 
lar chronology in the Qumran Damascus Docu- 


ment; see below, n. 33. 
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recorded them. Before elaborating on the scribe’s activ- 
ity, the seer expresses his own grief over this turn of 
events (v 67), as he had in v 57 and would in 90:3.'? The 
repetition “every day .. . every day" emphasizes the pre- 
ciseness of the angelic record (cf. 98:8; 104:7-8). From 
the action described in vv 70-71 it is clear both that God 
is aware of everything that is happening and that God is 
not yet ready to intervene. This notion appears also in 
9:11. On the angels’ daily recording of human sins, cf. 
98:7-8; 104:7. 

Verse 72a is textually problematic. As it stands, it 
places the shepherds’ twelve hours after the end of the 
first period. But the number of shepherds is designated 
at the end of each of the other three periods (90:1, 5, 
17), and no number is given 89:65-71, where twelve is in 
fact the correct number. For that reason I emend the 
text of v 72a, so that it forms the end of the previous sec- 
tion (see n. a). In such a case periods 2 and 4 would be 
counterparts. Both would begin with the same words 
(“And behold”). The former would describe the sins of 
the sheep, and the latter, their repentance. 

E 89:72b—90:1 The second period of the shepherds’ 
activity runs from 587/ 577 to 426/416 B.C.E., for twenty- 
three rather than twelve times, 161 rather than 84 years. 
Included in the description of the period are the return 
from exile and the rebuilding of the temple and appar- 
ently of the city or its walls. Like the previous section, 
the account of the period focuses on historical events 
and the activity in heaven in response to them—although 
the outline of the section is not as well defined as in vv 
65-71. 

The clearly identifiable activity of concern in this sec- 
tion is the rebuilding of the temple and its conse- 
quences, and thus continuity is established with vv 66-67. 
The identity of the “three” who return is doubtful since 
the written sources give differing accounts and we do 
not know the shape of oral history regarding this 
period. Unless one follows the tradition in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, Sirach, and 2 Maccabees or one posits oral 


12 It is uncertain whether it is Enoch the dreamer or 
Enoch in the dream who is grieving; see Tiller, Com- 


mentary, 333. 


13 Dillmann (Henoch, 271) suggests and then dismisses 14 
Nehemiah and Ezra for chronological reasons. This 15 


tradition, Nehemiah should be excluded, since he 
appeared after the building of the temple and was the 
builder of the walls of Jerusalem.!? Both Ezra 5:2 and 

] Esdr 6:2 identify Zerubbabel and Jeshua as those who 
"arose and built the house of the Lord" with the help of 
the prophets, that is, Haggai and Zechariah, who are 
mentioned as the initiators of the project (Ezra 5:1; 

1 Esdr 6:1). One or the other of these latter might be 
identified as the third member of the triad.!* More 
likely, the third person was Sheshbazzar, who led the 
return (Ezra 1:8-10; 1 Esdr 2:12-15) and who is said to 
have laid the foundations of the temple (Ezra 5:14-16; 

] Esdr 6:18-20; cf. 2:12-15). 

Given the consistency of this author's use of symbol- 
ism, it is probable that he does not think here of the 
Samaritans interfering with the rebuilding, as is explic- 
itly stated in 1 Esdr 2:16, but that he identifies the trou- 
blemakers as Edomites.!? The assertion balances v 66. 
They burned the temple; now they attempt to prevent its 
rebuilding. The source of the claim is uncertain. Is it 
pure fabrication, or does the author know a tradition 
about Edomite interference? In 1 Esdras 4 the reference 
to the Edomites burning the temple (v 45; see comm. on 
89:65-72a) is balanced by a reference (also missing in 
Ezra) to the Edomites' encroachment on Judean terri- 
tory (v 50). 

Although v 72 mentions rebuilding the ruins of “the 
house," the more specific wording of v 73 focuses on the 
rebuilding of the "tower," that is, the temple. The pas- 
sage balances v 50, but two interesting contrasts with the 
construction of Solomon's temple are evident. Here the 
tower that was raised is not said to be high (v 50) but to 
have been "called the high tower." Perhaps the wording 
reflects disappointment with the temple, which could 
not compare with Solomon's (cf. Ezra 3:12-13; 1 Esdr 
5:63-64). More seriously, while in v 50 “a full table is laid 
out before" the tower on which the Lord stands, here 
the Lord's presence is not mentioned, and it is stated 
that builders "laid out a table before the tower, and all 


2 Maccabees, but argues that two, rather than 
three, is the original number in the text (see textual 
note b). 

Dillmann, Henoch, 271. 

See also Tiller, Commentary, 339-40. 


problem does not disturb Charles, Enoch, 203. Tiller 
(Commentary, 339) cites Ezra-Nehemiah, Sirach, and 
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89:59—90:19 


the bread on it was polluted and not pure.”!® Employing 
language possibly taken from Mal 1:7 and 12,!” the 
author asserts that from its inception the cult of the Sec- 
ond Temple did not follow correct laws of ritual purity. 
For a similar notion see comm. on chaps. 12-16. A simi- 
lar charge is made against the contemporary priesthood 
in CD 4:17—5:19, and abstention from the cult is com- 
manded in CD 6:11-13 by the citation of Mal 1:10. 

To the author’s critique of temple and cult, a more 
damning observation is added. The sheep are blind and 
do not see.? This combination of a criticism of the tem- 
ple and a general claim of apostasy recalls v 54. The 
author ignores the reforms of Ezra, as he ignored 
Josiah's.!? The destruction, exile, and rebuilding 
notwithstanding, the situation parallels the circum- 
stances that led to the destruction and exile. Nothing 
has really changed. Therefore the people will continue 
to suffer at the hands of their disobedient shepherds 
and to be victimized by the wild beasts (vv 74b-75). 
Verse 75 refers specifically to the Jewish dispersion in 
language reminiscent of Ezek 34:12, and the final words 
of the verse could reflect Ps 82:5 (4), which accuses the 
élohim of neglecting their human clients. The reference 
to being mixed with the nations could refer to intermar- 
riage in dispersion.?? The reference at this point in the 
historical account may have been triggered by the 
Judean problem so central to the narratives in Ezra- 
Nehemiah. 

With all these things happening, the Lord “is silent,” 
as had been the case before the destruction (v 75a; see 
v 58). This is emphasized in the differences between vv 
76-77 and vv 68b-71, the two parallel scenes describing 
the heavenly activity of the angelic scribe. As in the pre- 
vious period, the scribe enters the divine presence and 
shows the book to the Lord (vv 70, 76a). In the present 


16 The translation "laid out" renders ?agrabu in v 50 
and yenaberu in v 74. In the Ethiopic Bible, both 
verbs are used to translate Gk. tapaTidnut, where 19 
it refers to the preparation of food; see Gen 18:8; 20 


43:31-32; 1 Kgs 9:24. 


instance, however, the scribe also reads the book to God 
and then intercedes and makes petition in behalf of the 
sheep and testifies against their oppressors. But the 
activity is futile; different from v 71, here God does not 
reread the book. It is simply set down and the scribe 
goes out. He does not return to read the book in the 
account of the third period (cf. 90:3). The conclusion of 
the section, with its enumeration of the shepherds and 
its reference to the passing on of their function, empha- 
sizes the periodization essential to the Vision. 

B 90:2-5 In the third period, which runs from 426/416 
to 265/255 B.c.E., the historical events of note are the 
arrival of the Macedonians and the results of their 
oppressive activity. They are described as birds of prey 
rather than wild beasts, but their actiivity is no less dis- 
astrous (according to v 17, it is worse). In birdlike fash- 
ion they pick out the eyes of the blind sheep.?! This may 
be an example of the principle of appropriate compen- 
sation (see comm. on 95:4-7). Additionally, they devour 
the flesh of the sheep as the beasts had done. The result 
is vividly portrayed in the language of Ezekiel's vision of 
the exile (v 4; see Ezek 37:5-6), perhaps underscoring the 
point in 89:73-74a. Since the conditions that led to the 
exile had not changed, the people's situation can be 
described in an exilic image (cf. 89:75). The situation is 
the more poignant if one compares 90:3 with 89:76-77. 
The angelic scribe and his record and intercessory activ- 
ity are absent. The sheep cry out, but their cry is only 
faintly echoed by Enoch's cry and lamentation in his 
dream. Moreover, different from 89:57, where he cries 
out with all his might and formally functions as an inter- 
cessor, here he can only lament over the shepherds' 


implies the ritual impurity of the priests (private 
communication, June 2000). 

Tiller, Commentary, 340. 

On this problem cf. Tob 4:12-13. 

2] Cf Prov 30:17. 


17 Tiller (Commentary, 340) thinks the language could 
have been used here independently of a citation of 
Malachi. John Strugnell is also not certain (private 


communication, June 2000). 


18 This second parallel to Mal 1:8 (where the priests 
offer blind sheep) is noteworthy, though the text 
here is symbolic. John Strugnell suggests that it 
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malfeasance of office. As the continuation of the narra- 
tive indicates, the lament is ineffectual. 

The precise identification of the various species of 
birds is difficult to ascertain. The absence of a specific 
reference to Alexander the Great is noteworthy in view 
of subsequent history, but then individual Gentile lead- 
ers (including Nebuchadnezzar) are never identified in 
the Vision. The eagles are the easiest to identify and 
almost certainly represent the Ptolemies, whose coins 
regularly display an eagle on their reverse side.?? The 
identification of the other birds is more problematic.?? 

The mention of dogs is striking, since these represen- 
tations of the Philistines have not been mentioned since 
the reign of David (89:49). Exactly how the inhabitants 
of the Philistine territory may have opposed or victim- 
ized the Jews at this time is uncertain. Nonetheless, texts 
roughly contemporary with the Animal Vision indicate 
considerable antagonism against the Philistines. Ben 
Sira groups them with the Edomites and Shechemites 
(Sir 50:26), and the author of Jubilees has interpolated a 
long invective against them into the Genesis narrative at 
Jub. 24:28-32. Later, the author of 1 Maccabees refers to 
"the land of the Philistines" in three separate contexts 
(3:24, 41; 4:22; 5:66, 68), and the continuity of this 
people's Philistine self-identity is evident in 1 Macc 
10:70-85, which mentions the temple of Dagon in 
Azotus.”4 

The events here described are the wars of the first 
Diadochoi in 323-301. The account as a whole, with its 
picture of overall devastation and the reference to the 
cries for help, is reminiscent of 1 Enoch 6-9, which may 
well reflect events from the Diadochian wars (see Intro- 
duction to chaps. 6-11, 8 Date and Setting). The refer- 
ence to the Ptolemaic eagles is not surprising. Jewish 


tradition remembered that Ptolemy I had taken a consid- 


erable number of Jewish captives to Egypt (Let. Aris. 
12-13), and Josephus twice quotes an account by Aga- 
tharchides of Cnidus regarding Ptolemy's attack of 


22 Suggested to me by Jonathan Goldstein. For these 24 
coins, see, e.g., Reginald S. Poole, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins: The Ptolemies, Kings of Egypt (repr. Bologna: 


Forni, 1963) passim. 


Jerusalem and his harsh treatment of the Jews (Ag. Ap. 
22 8205-12; Ant. 12.1.1 81-10). 

Bi 6-19 This section recounts events in what the author 
expects to be the last years of human history before the 
eschaton. According to my chronology, these years, char- 
acterized by the activity of the final twelve shepherds, 
would be 265/255 to 181/171 B.c.£. But the present 
form of this section recounts, at least in part, events 
from the wars of Judas Maccabeus (166-161 2.c.E.), 
which appear to have been added to an earlier form of 
the Vision before Judas's death in 160. 

Two types of evidence indicate the presence of two 
levels of tradition. The first is the tension between refer- 
ences to the many sheep and the one ram and his horn. 
The second is the duplication of common narrative ele- 
ments. Both create disjunctions in the text as it stands. 
Specifically, vv 6-9a begin with reference to the many 
lambs and their horns. Then in vv 9b-10 we hear of one 
sheep and his horn. Verse 11 returns to the many, who 
are devoured by the birds, and to the cry of the rams. 
Without transition or indication of an antecedent, v 12 
takes up the earlier reference to the one sheep and “its” 
horn and continues that series of events through v 16. 
Then, though we have heard of the horn's cry for help 
and direct divine intervention in response to it, we are 
returned to the heavenly courtroom, where the scribe 
(again) intercedes for the many sheep who have been 
destroyed, and another theophany takes place (vv 17-18). 
In the following comparison, the material about the 
sheep and the one ram have been placed in parallel 
columns. 


See Goldstein, 7 Maccabees, 420-21, who argues that 
in 1 Macc 10:71-72 Apollonius claims to be of Philis- 
tine descent. 

25 References provided by Jonathan Goldstein. 


23 For some very specific suggestions, see Charles, 
Enoch, 205; and regarding vv 12-13, Jonathan A. 
Goldstein, 7 Maccabees (AB 41; Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1976) 41 n. 12; Tiller, Commentary, 359. 
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9a 


1 


mi 


And behold 
lambs were born to 
those sheep 


they began to open their 
eyes and see 

and to cry out to the sheep 

they did not listen or attend 


the ravens flew upon 
those lambs, 
dashed the sheep in pieces, 
and devoured them 
horns came, ravens cast 
down horns 


eagles, vultures, crows, kites 
tear sheep in pieces 


fly upon them 
devour them 


rams lamented and cried 
out 


17 And I looked until 


that man who wrote 
. .. opened the book 


showed before the Lord of 
the sheep 


18 And I looked until 


the Lord of the sheep came 
to them 


staff of his wrath 

struck the earth, split 

all animals, birds fell, 

sank in the earth, closed 
over them 


19 a great sword given to 


those sheep 
went against all wild beasts 
all animals, birds fled 
before them 


9b And as I looked 
great horn sprouted on one 
of those sheep 


10 and it looked on them and 
their eyes were opened 
and it cried out to the sheep 
they all ran to it 


12 ravens struggled and fought 
with it 


wished to do away with its 
horn, were unable 


13 eagles, vultures, kites came, 
cried 
to ravens to smash horn of 
that ram 
struggled and fought with it 
it struggled with them 


and cried out that its help 
might come 


14 And I looked until 
that man who wrote 
brought (book) before the Lord 
of the sheep 
showed it everything 


his help came down to that 
ram 


15 And I looked until 
the Lord of the sheep came to 
them 


in wrath 


all who saw . . . fled . . . fell 
into darkness before him 


16 all eagles, vultures, ravens, 
kites 
brought wild sheep 
helped one another smash 
horn of ram 


Two facts about this comparison are immediately evi- 


dent. (1) Each column has elements that correspond to 


39:59 — 90:19 


those in the other column. (2) The elements occur in the 
same order. Each begins with a new event: lambs are 
born; a horn sprouts. The lambs open their eyes; the 
horn sees that they are opened. The lambs cry, but the 
sheep do not listen. The horn cries, and the sheep run 
to it. The ravens devour and cast down the lambs’ horns; 
the ravens struggle and attempt to destroy the horn. All 
the birds enter the conflict. The seer looks and sees the 
heavenly scribe involved in the same activity. He looks 
again and sees the Lord of the sheep acting in wrath 
and all the opponents disappearing in the earth or in 
darkness. There is a final sortie with a plurality of oppo- 
nents. 

Closer inspection of the respective columns also indi- 
cates some internal consistency beyond the singulars 
and plurals. In the first column only, in vv 8 and 11 the 
birds “fly upon” the lambs, physically and violently 
attack them, and devour them. In the second column vv 
12-13 describe reciprocal struggle and warfare, and in vv 
13 and 16 the four types of birds attempt to “smash the 
horn of that ram.” Clearly each set of verses employs its 
own diction. 

Two basic explanations for these parallels in content 
and sequence have been presented. Charles has 
arranged the two sets of verses in parallel columns, with 
one verse displaced, and has argued that these parallels 
are alternative endings to the historical part of the 
Vision, the one updating the other.?é 


v 13 v 16 
v 19 

v 14 sy Ly 

v 15 v 18 


Goldstein sets out the division offered in this com- 
mentary, though not with all the parallels indicated, and 
he argues that the material in the first column repre- 
sents an updating of the original form of the Vision that 
is preserved in the material in the second column.’ The 
details of the parallelism presented here support that 
explanation and indicate furthermore that the elements 
in the revision were composed in close imitation of the 
content and sequence in the original form. 

Tiller contests the present analysis on several 
grounds.?? The disjunction between v 11 and v 12 


26 See Charles, Enoch, 209-12. 
27 See Goldstein, 1 Maccabees, 40-42. 


28 Tiller, Commentary, 67-70. 
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(where the latter’s sg. pronoun has no immediate 
antecedent) is paralleled elsewhere in the Vision. Verse 
16 parallels v 13 better than it does v 19 and better than 
v 11 parallels v 13. Outside vv 13-18, the only parallels 
are between v 6 and vv 9b-10a. This analysis, while focus- 
ing on verbal parallels, or lack of them, ignores the 
observations about the sequential parallels and the com- 
mon diction in each of the respective columns. A choice 
between the two analyses may not be decisively demon- 
strable. 

The two options lead to two slightly different datings 
for the Vision. Here I suggest that a vision composed 
either in the last decade of the third century B.C.E. (see 
Introduction, 8 Date), or after the death of Onias III 
(169 B.c.E.)?? (if 90:8 refers to that event; see comm. on 
90:6-9a), was updated late in that decade before the 
death of Judas Maccabeus. In Tiller's view references to 
Judas Maccabeus are original to the Vision.?? Verse 11 
may be an interpolation, and vv 13-15 were composed a 
bit later to update the original Vision to reflect the later 
campaigns of Judas. The remainder of this commentary 
presumes the validity of the analysis proposed above. 

m 6-9a These verses constitute the first part of the origi- 
nal form of the Vision's description of the last period. 
As in the beginning of period 2, the words "And 
behold" introduce the actions of certain characters 
(90:6; cf. 89:72). In contrast to the situation in period 2, 
lambs born to the blind sheep (89:74) begin to open 
their eyes and see. In € the wording in 90:6 replicates, 
with one change in order, the wording in 89:28. God 
grants a new revelation that parallels the revelation 
given in the wilderness after the exodus. Here the 
younger generation has begun to see the error of the 
nation's ways and calls its elders to repentance.?! The 
lambs' appeal to the sheep is, however, futile (v 7). The 


29 See Jonathan A. Goldstein, 2 Maccabees (AB 41a; 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1976) 238-40. 


30  Tiller, Commentary, 70-79. 


31 Tiller (Commentary, 350) notes that it is really impos- 
sible to tell whether the Aramaic originally used 
two words for “sheep” and “lamb.” In any case the 


blindness that is more severe than in v 74 is com- 
pounded by the deaf ear that refuses to hear the 
prophetic call.?? Verses 8-9 indicate intensified hostility 
between the Israelite converts and their Gentile over- 
lords. First the ravens seize one lamb (quite possibly 
Onias IV; see p. 400), then they attack the sheep; finally, 
when the lambs sprout horns (take up arms), their mili- 
tant activity is crushed by the ravens. 

The text up to this point indicates a significant 
change in events. The opening of the lambs’ eyes indi- 
cates a reversal of the blindness that has characterized 
the nation since the time of Manasseh (89:54, 74), and it 
portends the removal of the Gentile oppression that 
began before the destruction of Jerusalem and contin- 
ued after the return, when Israel continued to be 
blinded and to stray. At least some of the blind have 
begun to see. 


Excursus: Traditions about a Religious 
Awakening in the Hellenistic Period 


The notion of an awakening, or repentance, or reli- 
gious revival late in the Hellenistic period is a notable 
feature in several texts parallel to the Animal Vision. 

The closest parallel to the Animal Vision is the 
Enochic Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1-10; 91:11-17). 
Although the Apocalypse is a pithy summary set out 
in a ten-week scheme, the elements contained in it 
have important parallels in the Animal Vision. 


“hear” in the wisdom tradition and the Enochic 
admonitions; see comm. on 91:3a-d and 82:1-4a. The 
double image of blindness and deafness in 1 Enoch 
90:6 occurs also in Isa 6:10, together with a refer- 
ence to the hardness of heart, which appears in 

1 Enoch 98:11, on which see below. 


text here distinguishes between the older genera- 
tion and the newly born younger generation. 

32 The accusation that the wicked do not “listen to" 
the words of God or the prophets is common in the 
prophetic literature; cf., e.g., Jer 7:13; 11:10; 29:19; 
Ezek 3:7; Hos 9:17; Zech 7:11. Cf. also the use of 
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Intro- 
duction 


Week 1 


Week 2 


Week 3 


Week 4 


Week 5 


Week 6 


Week 7 


Week 8 


Table 7 
Apocalypse of Weeks 


Animal Vision 


heavenly tablets all of humanity’s 
(93:2; cf. 81:14) deeds (90:41) 
righteousness in 
Enoch’s time (93:3) 
violence and deceit violence 
(93:4ab) (86:5—87:1) 
first end, Noah saved watchers judged, 
(93:4cd) flood, ark 
(88:1—89:8) 


iniquity increases 
(93:e) 


Abraham, righteous 


species change, 
begin to bite 
(89:10-11) 

Abraham, white 


plant (93:5) bull (89:10) 
visions of holy vision of Lord 
(93:6ab) (89:30-31) 
covenant (93:6c) (eyes opened 
[89:28]) 
tabernacle built house built 
(93:6c) (89:36) 
temple built tower built 
(93:7) (89:50) 
all blind, stray sheep stray, eyes 
(93:8a-c) blinded (89:54) 
man (Elijah) ascends sheep brought up 
(93:8d) (89:52) 
temple burned tower burned 
(93:8e) (89:66) 
chosen people sheep handed 
dispersed (93:8f) over (89:68) 
= sheep return, 
rebuild 
(89:72-73) 
sheep dispersed 
(89:75) 
perverse generation -polluted cult, 
(93:9) sheep blind 
(89:74) 
elect given wisdom lambs open their 
(93:10) eyes (90:6) 
overturn violence, upbraid blind, 
deceit (91:11) deaf sheep 
(90:6-7) 
sword given, judge sword given, 
wicked (91:12) pursue beasts 
(90:19) 
temple built (91:13) ^ new house brought 
(90:28-29) 


33 See Nickelsburg, “J Enoch and Qumran Origins: 


The State of the Question and Some Prospects for 


Answers,” in Kent H. Richards, ed., SBLSP 25 


89:59—90:19 


Week 9 wickedness descends (beasts sink into 
to pit (91:14c) earth [90:18]) 
all humanity turns all species become 


to right path white bulls (90:38) 
(91:14d) 

Week 10 watchers judged (stars, shepherds 
(91:15) punished 


[90:24-25]) 

Several major points of similarity are relevant here: 
(1) a division of human history into three major eras 
(other explicit subdivisions notwithstanding), the first 
two ending with divine judgment; (2) a focus on 
Israelite sanctuaries; (3) a description of the sin that 
leads to the destruction of the temple and the exile as 
blindness and straying; (4) a disparagement of the 
postexilic period, with the return and the new temple 
either not mentioned or explicitly denounced; (5) the 
receipt of revelation at the beginning of the end of 
the second era; (6) a succession (in different order) of 
three judgments against the apostates, other wicked, 
and the sinful angels; (7) the final conversion or 
transformation of all humanity and the prospect of a 
permanent sinless condition in a new creation. 

A second set of texts appears in the Cairo Damas- 
cus Document (CD 1:3-12; 2:14—4:12; 5:20—6:11). 
These texts parallel the Animal Vision, especially the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, and preserve elements of a 
common tradition about a religious awakening in the 
Hellenistic period. During the age of God's wrath 
against Israel, three hundred and ninety years after 
Nebuchadnezzar's sack of Jerusalem (ca. 197 B.c.£.), 
with no mention of a return from captivity, a rem- 
nant, called a “plant root," come to recognize their 
iniquity and grope like blind men until God provides 
them with a teacher to guide them in the way of 
God's heart (CD 1). The issues criticized in the 
Damascus Document are roughly the same as in 
the Enochic texts (temple, cult, priesthood).?? 

Other texts appear to reuse the tradition attested 
in 1 Enoch and the Damascus Document. The first of 
these occurs in Jubilees, a text of the early second 
century 8.c.E.?* Jubilees 1:7-18 may be interpreting 
Deuteronomy in such a way as to ignore the sixth- 
century return and rebuilding and to posit a return 
and an eschatological rebuilding of the sanctuary. In 
addition, Jub. 23:12-31 needs to be studied in connec- 
tion with all of these texts; it may posit a double 
repentance with the younger generation opposing the 
older (vv 16-17, 26). Verses 27-28 reflect Isa 65:20 but 
with the Animal Vision's nuance about patriarchal 
age. The description of the rise of the Qumran com- 


(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 342-43. 


34 See idem, “Bible Rewritten," 101-3. 
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munity in the Community Rule (1QS 8-9) appears to 
be a later variant of the tradition in the Damascus 
Document, the Animal Vision, and the Apocalypse of 
Weeks.?> 

One final significant text that may shed light on 
this passage is Dan 11:14: “The sons of violence 
among your people will rise up to confirm the vision, 
but they will fall” (Mm apm wer Teaser 
wn). The language suggests a portion of the popu- 
lation staging a militant uprising based on an eschato- 
logical vision or interpretation of a vision. The event, 
in which the people side with the “king of the south” 
against the “king of the north,” is perhaps to be dated 
to the war between Ptolemy IV and Antiochus III, 


which ended with the latter's victory in 200 B.C.E. 


The texts summarized in this excursus indicate that 
the end of the second century and the beginning of the 
first century B.C.E. saw the rise of a (series of) reform 
movement(s) in Palestinian Judaism. In part their con- 
cern was the conduct of the Jerusalem cult and its 
priests. These pious Jews appear to have had an eschato- 
logical worldview that was authenticated by claims of 
revelation. How precisely the events described in 
1 Enoch 90:6-9a relate to the events described in the 
other texts is uncertain. Do the Apocalypse of Weeks, 
the Animal Vision, CD 1, and Dan 11:14 all refer to the 
same event or to a number of similar and perhaps 
related events? The militancy in 1 Enoch 90:7-8 is paral- 
leled in 91:12 and quite possibly in Dan 11:14.°° If 1 
Enoch 90:6 refers to visionary activity, it may allude to 
the same event described in Dan 11:14. See further 
Introduction, 8 Provenance. The identity of the single 
lamb who is struck down (v 8) cannot be determined 
with certainty, although the high priest Onias III is a 
good candidate (cf. 2 Maccabees 4).?" 

B 9b-10 At this point, the original form of the Vision 
(according to my hypothesis) is interpolated with a refer- 
ence to the rise of Judas Maccabeus, the great horn. 
That he was perceived as a champion of "the congrega- 


35 Idem, “1 Enoch and Qumran Origins,” 342-43; in 38 
more detail see Patrick A. Tiller, “The ‘Eternal 39 
Planting’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls," DSD 4 (1997) 


313-35. 
36 Suggested to me by Jonathan Goldstein. 


37 Most commentators see here a reference to Onias. 
Collins (Apocalyptic Imagination, 122) is dubious. 40 


See, however, Tiller, Commentary, 354. 
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tions of the Hasidim" who fought with him is asserted by 
1 Macc 2:42-48 (where Mattathias is mentioned); 7:13; 
and 2 Macc 14:6. However one evaluates this evidence as 
testimony for a particular group called “Hasidim,”** the 
present text posits—in its narrative world—an association 
between Judas and an already extant group of apocalyp- 
tic militants and attests—in its author—real sympathy for 
the Maccabee.?? 

m 11 This verse originally continued the account of 
widening conflict between “the sheep” and the broader 
spectrum of Macedonian forces, who, as in v 8, tear at 
the sheep and devour them. The verse ends with the 
leaders, here called “rams,” lamenting and appealing for 
divine help. This time, different from v 3, which attests 
the time before the awakening, the cry will be heard, 
when the angelic scribe—absent in the earlier text—will 
successfully intercede with the Lord of the sheep. But 
the narrative as it now stands places this event during 
the time of Judas, who has appeared in vv 9b-10, and 
that narrative returns us to his campaigns. 

m 12-16 In vv 12-13 the struggles and battles between 
Judas and his enemies climax with his cry for help, 
which parallels the cry of the rams in v 11. Judas’s cry is 
heard by the angelic scribe, who prods God into direct, 
cataclysmic intervention (vv 14-15). The sequence is odd 
because, the theophany notwithstanding, the battle con- 
tinues between Judas on the one hand and the Macedo- 
nians and some "wild sheep" (recalcitrant Jews) on the 
other hand. The sequence seems to be due to an imita- 
tion of the earlier form of the text, which appears in vv 
17-19. In any case v 16 marks the point during the life 
and battles of Judas at which the reviser has made his 
additions to the earlier text. Precisely which campaigns 
of Judas the text refers to is uncertain, although the ref- 
erences to Judas's cry for help, the appearance of an 
angel, and Judas's victory parallel the account of the bat- 
tle of Beth-zur in 2 Macc 11:6-12.*? 


See Nickelsburg, "Social Aspects," 647-48. 

On the problems of identifying the various groups 
of characters in the narrative, see Tiller, Commen- 
tary, 354-57; on the problems of identifying the 
author with the Hasidim, see Introduction to chaps. 
85-90, 8 Provenance. 

For a discussion of the possible references to spe- 
cific Maccabean campaigns, see Tiller, Commentary, 


B 17-19 With these verses, both the original Vision and 
its revised form move from actual historical event to an 
anticipation of future, final divine intervention. For the 
reviser, the war between Judas and his opponents will be 
ended by a second angelic intercession. For the author 
of the original Vision, the activity of the angelic scribe is 
an answer to the cry of the rams, described at the end of 
v 11. God responds, appearing in wrath against the Gen- 
tile enemies of the sheep, who are swallowed up in a 
chasm that has been opened in the earth. 

"Rod" or "staff" (batr) denotes both a shepherd's 
implement (Ezek 20:37; Mic 7:14; Ps 23:4) and a royal 
scepter (Isa 11:4; Esth 4:11; Ps 2:9; Ep Jer 14 [13 LXX]). 
Both images are appropriate for "the Lord of the 
sheep," the divine King (see v 20). Metaphorical refer- 
ences to such an instrument of judgment and punish- 
ment appear in royal contexts (Ps 2:9; Isa 11:4), and the 
phrase "the rod of my/his anger" is used twice in the 
Bible of God's judicial activity (Isa 10:5; Lam 3:1). The 
smiting of the earth recalls Isa 11:4, where, however, 
there is a textual problem.*! The description of the cata- 
clysmic punishment draws on Num 16:31-33* and is also 
paralleled in 1 Enoch 99:2, although these two passages 
describe the punishment for apostate Israelites rather 
than for Gentiles, as is the case here. The verb "sink" 
(tasatma) is a natural image for being submerged in 
water and is used several times in 1 Enoch to describe 


357, 359-62. On the possible reference to the battle 44 
of Beth-zur, see Martin, Hénoch, 22'7; Charles, 
Enoch, 211; and Milik, Enoch, 45. Tiller (Commentary, 


360) is a bit more cautious. 


41 For MT's “rod (tw) of his mouth," LXX reads 
“word (Aö’yog) of his mouth," which is also pre- 


sumed by Ps. Sol. 17:35. 


42 See Charles, Enoch, 212; and Rau (“Kosmologie,” 
45), who also sees a parallel in 1 Enoch 1:6-7. 


89:59 —90:19 


the flood (83:4, 7; 89:6). The author here may be imply- 
ing the typology of flood and final judgment or even a 
comparison with the Egyptians' destruction in the sea 
(see comm. on 89:21-27).? 

Verse 19 stands in tension with v 18. Why, if God has 
acted against "all the beasts" and “all the birds,” should 
the sheep be given a sword to kill *all the wild beasts"? 
While this could simply be the result of a conflation of 
sources, there is a model for the scenario in the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks. In 91:12, after the judgment in 91:11, a 
sword is given to all the righteous to execute judgment 
on all the wicked, and the combination of human action 
and divine judgment coexists elsewhere in the Epistle of 
Enoch (see comm. on 91:12-13). The present text 
appears to envision the participation of the righteous in 
militant judgmental action against a broader contingent 
of the Gentiles than those with whom they had been in 
immediate conflict. Perhaps the action is against all the 
utterly wicked Gentiles and excepts those of whom we 
hear in vv 30 and 37. Or perhaps the animals and birds 
mentioned in v 19 escape the sword long enough to 
appeal for mercy (v 30).** 


It is possible that this verse reflects the tradition in 
2 Macc 15:15-16, where Jeremiah appears in a vision 
to Judas Maccabeus and gives him a sword; see 
Goldstein, 2 Maccabees, 499. If this author is depen- 
dent on the Apocalypse of Weeks (see Introduction 
to chaps. 85-90, 8 Use of Sources: Enochic Tradi- 
tion: The Apocalypse of Weeks), however, the paral- 
lels in that text suffice to explain the element in this 
text. See also Tiller (Commentary, 366) on the motif. 


493 Cf. Exod 15:4-12, where the Egyptians sink in the 
sea and the earth swallows them. The event occurs 
when God stretches out his right hand and, accord- 
ing to 14:16, when Moses stretches out the rod in 


his hand. 
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Enoch's Second Dream Vision 


90 The Judgment and the New Age 


THE JUDGMENT 


20 And | saw until a throne wes constructed in the pleasant land and the Lord of the sheep sat 
upon it, and he took all the sealed books and opened those books before the Lord of the 
sheep. 21/ And the Lord summoned those first saven white men,? and he commanded 
them to bring? before him beginning with the first star that had preceded those stars 
whose organs were like the organs of horses,° and they brought all of them before him. 
22/ And he said to the man who had been writing before him — who was one of those 
saven white ones—he said to him, ‘Bring those seventy shepherds to whom | delivered 
the sheep and who took and killed more than | commanded them. 23/ And behold, | saw 
all of them bound, and they all stood before him. 24/ And judgment was exacted first on 
the stars, and they wara judged and found to be sinners. And they went to the place of 
judgment, and they threw them into an abyss;? and it was full of fire, and it was burning 
and was full of pillars of fire. 25/ And those seventy shepherds wera judged and found to 
be sinners, and they were thrown into that fiery abyss. 26/ And | saw at that time that an 
abyss like it was opened in the middle of the earth, which was full of fire. And they 
brought those blinded sheep, and they were all judged and found to be sinners. And they 
ware thrown into that fiery abyss, and they burned. And that abyss was to the south of 
that house. 27/ And | saw those sheep burning and their bones burning. 


A NEW BEGINNING 


28 And I stood up to see, until that old house was folded up? — and they removed all the pil- 
lars, and all the beams and ornaments of that house were folded up with it —and they 
removed it and put it in a place to the south of the land. 29/ And | saw until the Lord of 
the sheep brought a new house, larger and higher than that first one, and he erected it en 
the site of the first one? that had been rolled up. And all its pillars ware new, and its 
beams were new,’ and its ornaments were new and larger than (those of) the first one, 
the old uns that he had removed. And all* the sheep were within it. 

30 And I saw all the sheep? that remained. And all the animals upon the earth and all the birds 
of heaven ware falling down and worshiping those sheep and making petition to them 
and obeying them in every thing.” 

31 After that, those three who ware clothed in white and who had taken hold of mc by my 
hand, who had previously brought me up (with the hand of that ram also taking hold of 
me), set ma down among those sheep before the judgment took place. 

32 And all those sheep were white, and their wool was thick and pure. 33/ And all that had 
been destroyed and dispersed «by»? all the wild beasts and all the birds of heaven were 
gathered in that house. And the Lord of the sheep rejoiced greatly because they were all 
good and had returned to that house. 34/ And I saw until they laid down that sword that 
had been given to the sheep; they brought it back to his house and sealed it up in the 
presence of the Lord. And all the sheep were enclosed? in that house, but it did not con- 
tain them. 35/ And the eyes of all were opened, and they saw good things; and there was 
none among them that did not see. 36/ And | saw how that house was large and broad 
and very full. 

37 And I saw how a white bull was born, and its horns wme large. And all the wild beasts and 
all the birds of heaven were afraid of it and made petition to it continually. 38/ And | saw 
until all their species were changed, and they all became white cattle. And the first one 
became «leader»? among them (and that «leader» was a large animal), and there ware 
large black horns on its head. And the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over it and over all the 
cattle. 


THE CONCLUSION TO THE VISION 


39 And I slept among them and awoke. And | saw everything, 40/ and this is the vision that | 
saw while I slept. And | awoke and blessed the Lord of righteousness and gave him glory. 
41/ And after that | wept bitterly, and my tears did not ceaasa until | could no longer 
endure it, but they were running down? because of what I had seen;? for everything will 
come to pass and be fulfilled, and every deed of humanity was shown to me in its order. 
42/ That night | remembered the? first dream. | wept because of it, and | was disturbed 
because I had seen the vision." 
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90:20-42 


2la Om. “men” f. tions have been suggested. According to Dillmann 
b Lit. “that they bring” (kama yämse’u), supported by the (Henoch, 287-88), € reflects pnp, a transliteration of 
causative at the end of the verse | “that they (the stars) Heb. O87 (“wild ox"). This would also work in Aramaic 
come (yemseu). (NaN). See also Barnabas Lindars, “A Bull, a Lamb and 
C beginning - - - - horses] ?emkokab (lakokab g,1) gadamawi a Word: 1 Enoch XC.38," NTS 22 (1976) 484; and 
zayeqadem ?emmena zeku kawäkebt ella hafratomu kama Knibb (Enoch, 2:216). But see the critique by Lindars. 
häfrata ?afràs {walakokab gadämäwi zawad?a gedma}. Charles (Enoch, 216), following Goldschmidt's Hebrew 
With Charles (APOT, 2:259), Knibb (Enoch, 2:214), retroversion (Henoch, 90-91), sees a corruption from 
Tiller (Commentary, 370), and others, I consider the > (“lamb”) to 792 (“word”), which also works in Ara- 
bracketed words at the end to be a doublet of those at maic, as Lindars notes, “Bull,” 484. Lindars’s own sug- 
the beginning. For a discussion see Tiller (ibid.). With gestion is similar. The consonants of Aram. AR (“a 
Charles (ibid.) and Tiller (ibid.), and against Knibb lamb”) were read to mean “a word.” I suggest that 
(ibid.), I consider the reading of g,l to be secondary. A Aram. 297 ("leader") was read in Hebraizing fashion as 
reference to a multitude of stars, and not just the first, “word.” For the verb debar (“to lead") in the Animal 
is clearly presumed by the end of the verse (“they Vision (89:14), see 4OEn* 4 2:16 (Milik, Enoch, 241). 
brought all of them"). For the noun in a Hebrew context, albeit with an Ara- 
24a Emending ’emugq (“deep”) to emag. See Tiller, Commen- maic pl., see b. Sanh. 8a (dabbàr and dabbärin), called to 
tary, 367. my attention by Jonathan Goldstein and cited in Levy, 
28a mss. divide between the verbs tam‘a and satama (“sub- Wörterbuch, 1:375, who also notes Syr. däbürä?. For the 
merge") and £oma (“fold up"), which occurs later in the gattal class of Aramaic nouns denoting professions, see 
verse. See Tiller, Commentary, 374-75. Gustaf Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch-palästinischen Ara- 
29a “the first site” gmqtT®, Ull and 4 mss. of ß. mäisch (repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
b  andits--new] + “and its planting was new” tT°,bnx. schaft, 1960) 161. For the propriety of this translation, 
c all] “the Lord of" m,befhnpvx. See the discussion by see comm. on 90:37-38. Tiller (Commentary, 386-88) 
Charles, Eth. Enoch, 187 n. 24. doubts that any proposed emendation is satisfactory. 
30a Om. “the sheep" t. 4la but--- down] ’allä yewarredu qtT? | soba *eré”i yewarredu 
b  Presuming that “every word" (kwellu qàl) reflects the (^when[ever] I looked, they flowed down") t? 2080? 
use of Aram. 77% with the meaning of “thing” rather 4750, B | soba ?er&”i ?esma ?ellu yewarredu (“when I saw 
than “word.” See Tiller, Commentary, 377. that they flowed down" g | ella yewarredu (“those that 
33a All Mss. read "and all” (wakwellu). This seems out of flowed down" ) m 1768 7584. The reading adopted 
place in light of the end of the verse; the Gentiles have here seems to make the most sense: "they did not cease 
not “returned” to the house. Hence one should emend ... but flowed down." 
either to “by” or “among.” b “When I looked” appears to be a gloss, against the 
34a All Mss. except g read the verb “asawa (“were enclosed") meaning of the text, which states that his tears fell after 
| “were summoned” (tasawe‘u) g. the dream. ’ella (“who”) appears to be a corruption of 
38a leader] *a word" (nagar) €. It is universally agreed that ?allà ("but"). 
“word” reflects a textual corruption. Three emenda- 42a "my" f. 


B 90:20-27 The remainder of the Vision resolves prob- 
lems that have been raised throughout. The first part of 
that resolution occurs in the judgment described in 
90:20-27. The scene is set in v 20. Some details of this 
narrative are reminiscent of Dan 7:9-10: a throne is set 
up, the Lord takes his seat, books containing the record 
of deeds are opened, a fiery punishment follows.! In this 
text, however, the judgment takes place not in the heav- 
enly court but in "the pleasant land" of Israel (cf. 89:40). 
An earthly setting for the final judgment is presumed 
also in 1:4, 25:3, and perhaps 102:3, but none of these 


1 See Porter, Metaphors, 85. 


passages specifies Israel as the place of judgment. 

The judgment is recounted as a series of stereotyped 
events. The Lord commands certain individuals to be 
summoned. They are judged, found guilty, and con- 
signed to a fiery abyss. The fallen stars, the rebel watch- 
ers, are the first group to be judged, and as in chap. 86, 
the first star is distinguished from those who followed 
and mated with the heifers (v 21). The fiery abyss to 
which they are consigned is the one described in 18:11 + 
19:1 and 21:7-10, with its fiery pillars. This committal 
completes the process of initial imprisonment and final 
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punishment described in 10:6, 13. The special mention 
of this judgment of the stars underscores the importance 
of the events described in chaps. 86-88. 

The second group to be judged and condemned are 
the seventy shepherds. Different from the rebel watch- 
ers, who were brought to the Judge by the seven angels 
who previously interacted with them, the seventy are 
brought to the Judge by the angelic scribe who recorded 
their deeds (89:62-64, 68-71, 76-77; 90:14-70) rather than 
by all seven “white ones,” among whose number the 
scribe is said to have been (v 22). They are, however, 
consigned to the same fiery abyss as the watchers. Per- 
haps the author thinks of the tradition in 18:12-14 and 
21:1-5, where transgressing stars are banished to a fiery 
abyss on the perimeter of the earth, which is not identi- 
cal with the one described in 18:10 + 19:1 and 21:7-10, 
but which is mentioned in the journeys in immediate 
connection with it. 

The final part of the judgment (vv 26-27) is intro- 
duced as a separate event, “And I saw. .. .” With an allu- 
sion to the idea in chaps. 26-27, the pit of the Valley of 
Hinnom is opened up “in the center of the earth” 
(90:26; cf. 26:1). On the significance of this place as the 
locus of eschatological punishment, see comm. on 27:2- 
3a. Without being commanded to do so, the angels 
bring “the blind sheep,” who are condemned and con- 
signed to the pit, which is accurately located “to the 
south of that house,” that is, south of the city of 
Jerusalem. That their bones burn suggests the intensity 
of the heat. Which blind sheep are condemned is not 
made clear. Is it only those who survive to the judgment, 
that is, those mentioned in 90:7? Or does the author 
think of a resurrection that will make possible the judg- 
ment of all the blind sheep since the time of the golden 
calf?? 

Although the great judgment does not involve a cata- 
clysmic return to chaos,? it does function as a counter- 
part to the flood. The two events have four points of 
similarity. (1) Both are triggered by the cry from the 


2  Tillr (Commentary, 372) notes rightly that the text 
makes no reference to a resurrection here, although 
v 33 posits a resurrection of the righteous. For a 


earth (87:1; 90:11). (2) The archangels are agents of 
judgment. (3) The watchers who were condemned 
before the flood are now formally judged (90:21, 23-24; 
cf. 88:1-3). (4) As earlier, both the angelic and human 
sinners of this era are judged (90:22, 25-27). There is, 
however, a qualitative difference between the conclu- 
sions of the two eras; the great judgment brings total 
closure to the first two eras together by consigning the 
watchers from the first era to eternal punishment. 

B 28-36 With the great judgment indicating a conclusion 
to the second era, the remainder of the Vision's narra- 
tive depicts the beginning of a third era. There are conti- 
nuities with the second era, specifically the resolution of 
unresolved problems: the renewal of Jerusalem, the 
return of the dispersion, and the submission of the Gen- 
tiles. Nonetheless, vv 37-38 indicate a return to the first 
beginnings and hence a new creation and an entirely 
new era. 

Reference to the house in v 26 prepares for a major 
set of events that center in Jerusalem. First the old city 
itself is removed and replaced with a new city. The rea- 
son for storing the old house in the south of the land is 
uncertain. Perhaps "the south" is a dittograph from v 26. 
Alternatively, the author describes the sheep moving 
into the terrritory of Edom and taking back land from 
the “the wild boars” (cf. Obadiah; Mal 1:1-5).* The New 
Jerusalem is brought by the Lord of the sheep, presum- 
ably from heaven. It is both greater and higher than the 
old house (v 29) and thus possesses the characteristics of 
both the city and the temple (cf. 89:50: the house is 
broad and large and the tower is high). Different from 
the tower mentioned in 89:73, the new house is not 
called high—it is higher than the tower that it replaces. 
The attention paid here to the replacement of the city 
and temple underscores their significance in the Vision. 
The first city and temple were destroyed because of the 
sins committed there. The postexilic replacement of that 
temple was characterized by a polluted cult. All this is 
changed. One indication of a return to beginnings is in 


where the defiled stones of the temple are removed 
to an unclean place. It is an interesting parallel, but 
does not explain its place south of the land. 


double resurrection cf. Dan 12:2, on which see 


comm. on 27:2-3a. 
3 See Reese, “Geschichte,” 23. 


4 Tiller (Commentary, 375-76) cites 1 Macc 4:43, 
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v 29. Here as in the author’s description of the wilder- 
ness camp (89:36), all the sheep are said to be in “the 
house.” The point will be repeated later. Traditions 
about a new Jerusalem are widespread in Judaism (see 
comm. on chaps. 24-25). For the notion of a heavenly 
Jerusalem, cf. 2 Bar. 4:2-7. The descent of the new city 
from heaven is described in Rev 21:10-14, which states 
explicitly that there is no temple, because the Lord and 
the Lamb are its temple. 

Whether the New Jerusalem does have a temple is 
debatable.5 Different from the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(91:13), here none is specifically mentioned. The height 
of “the house" parallels earlier references to the “high 
tower," that is, the temple, but it may also allude to 
Isaiah's prophecy that the height of “the mountain of 
the house of the Lord" will exceed that of all the moun- 
tains of the earth (Isa 2:2-4). What seems certain is this: 
all Israel will be present in “the house,” which is located 
in Jerusalem and reprises the desert camp. If the house 
is thought of as city and temple, it will be a temple in 
which God dwells (v 34) and where no traditional cult is 
necessary both because of God's presence and because 
the human race has been fully and permanently purified 
of sin. 

In contrast to the sheep, who are at home within 
Jerusalem, the animals and birds of heaven are reduced 
to a position of great inferiority—worshiping, petition- 
ing, and obeying the sheep (cf. 63:9; Zech 14:16; Dan 
7:27). The situation that has prevailed throughout the 
main part of the Vision is now reversed. Those who had 
preyed on the sheep are at the mercy of their former vic- 
tims. This situation has yet to be resolved (see vv 37-38). 

Before that resolution takes place, a brief disgression 
focuses on the person of the seer. The angels, who had 
taken him to heaven “to see all that happens" (87:3-4), 


5 I summarize here the extensive discussion of Tiller, 


Commentary, 45-51, 376. 


6 For Judas as the ram, see Milik, Enoch, 45. 

7 Black, Enoch, 279. The parallel phrasing in the two 10 
halves of v 31 indicates that both the three angels 
and the ram are bringing Enoch to earth. 

8 For a discussion see idem, “The "Two Witnesses’ of 11 
Rev. 11:3f. in Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic Tra- 
dition," in E. Bammel, C. K. Barrett, and W. D. 


90:20-42 


now bring him back to earth, because almost everything 
has happened. Verse 31 presents two problems. The first 
is the identity of the ram. Is it Judas Maccabeus,® or is it 
Elijah, who had ascended to be with Enoch (89:52)? That 
the ram is Elijah seems most likely, since there is no indi- 
cation that Judas has ascended to paradise to bring 
Enoch down.’ In that case we have here an early attesta- 
tion of a tradition that joins Enoch and Elijah as eschato- 
logical agents.? The second problem, which involves the 
placement of the verse, is indicated by a comparison of 
its introductory and concluding words. To paraphrase, 
"after" the judgment and the construction of the new 
Jerusalem, Enoch is returned to earth "before the judg- 
ment took place." Why is this earlier event recorded at 
this point in the narrative? Perhaps the phrase “before 
the judgment took place" is simply corrupt,’ although 
the traditional association of these two figures with the 
judgment makes this unlikely.!? It appears that either the 
verse has been (accidentally?) transposed from its 
chronologically correct location between vv 19 and 20, 
or that "before the judgment took place" is a scribal 
gloss that ties Enoch's and Elijah's return to earth to the 
tradition of their participation in the judgment. 

The narrative focuses on *those sheep," who had 
been left and who are in the house (v 29) and in whose 
midst Enoch has been placed. Their white and thick 
wool signifies their purity and, perhaps, their good 
health.!! In contrast to this image is the immediate men- 
tion of those *who had been destroyed and dispersed" 
by all the animals and birds. But they now return home. 
Of their dispersion we heard in 89:75. The pairing of 
dispersion and return recalls Ezekiel 34, as well as 
Ezekiel 37. The latter passage describes these with the 
metaphor of death and resurrection. The return of 
those who have been "destroyed" suggests a literal resur- 


Martyrdom of Enoch and Elijah: Jewish or Christ- 
ian?" JBL 95 (1976) 447-58. 

See Tiller, Commentary, 379, for various possibilities. 
On Enoch see Introduction, Use of Sources §4c. 

On Elijah cf. Mal 3:23-24 (4:5-6); Sir 48:9-10; Luke 
1:16-17. 

As Tiller (Commentary, 380) notes, the sheep have 
previously been described as "white"; however, the 
reference to their thick pure wool is striking. 


Davies, eds., Donum Gentilicium: New Testament Stud- 
ies in Honour of David Daube (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1978) 226-37. See also Richard Bauckham, "The 
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rection of the dead, which is sometimes described as a 
return of the dispersion.'* The verb “destroy” and the 
noun “destruction” occur with some frequency in 
89:59—90:] as shorthand for the activity of the disobedi- 
ent shepherds. The Lord's previous wrath at the unjust 
destruction is now replaced with divine joy that the 
sheep are all good and have returned to the house (con- 
trast 89:58). 

Next (v 34) the sword that had been given to the 
sheep (v 19) is returned and sealed up in the Lord's 
presence. Divinely ordained warfare is no longer neces- 
sary, and slaughter has come to an end. The reference to 
the sword at this point appears to interrupt the action, 
since the next sentence refocuses on the sheep who have 
returned to the house (v 34b). If v 34a is secondary, this 
may indicate that v 19 was itself an interpolation in the 
text. In any case v 34b picks up the motif, from vv 29 
and 33, of the presence of the sheep in the house. 
Jerusalem is in a special way the home of Israel, as the 
camp had been (89:36) and the city had been (89:40, 50) 
before some had forsaken it at the time of the divided 
kingdom (89:51) and others had been carried away at 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar (v 58) and the dispersion 
(v 75). This return home is therefore the resolution of a 
major problem in the action of the Vision. Moreover, it 
corresponds to a major structural element in Ezekiel 34 
(vv 11-18, 16). Not only are all the sheep returned, but 
the eyes of all are opened. The problem of blindness, 
that is, apostasy, has been solved, and therefore what 
they see includes "good things"; they experience the 
blessings of the covenant (see comm. on 98:9-10). This 
penultimate section of the Vision concludes with a 
final reference to the city (v 36), which is large and 
broad (see 89:50) and full to the point of bursting 
(90:36). 

B 37-38 With all the sheep in the house, that is, all of 
Israel at home, the narrative may appear to have 
reached closure. But one final matter requires resolu- 
tion. What of the wild animals and birds of heaven? 


12 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 106-8. Cf. also 40386 
1:1-10, which appears to interpret Ezekiel 37 to 


refer to a literal resurrection of the dead. 


13 See Dillmann, Henoch, 286; Charles, Enoch, 215-16; 


With the Israelites at home, are the Gentiles excluded? 
The logic of the Vision invites a different scenario, 
because both the sheep and the wild animals have 
descended from one white bull, the descendant of the 
first-created white bull. For this author, complete resolu- 
tion of the plot requires that in the end all the species 
representing the diversity of nations and people return 
to the primordial unity from which they diverged. Such 
a notion is present in other strata of 1 Enoch. In both 
10:21—11:2 and 91:14, certain of the Gentiles “become 
righteous" and are the recipients of eschatological bless- 
ing. So also here, in the peculiar idiom of the Vision, a 
great white bull is born (v 37), and then all the species 
are transformed into white bulls. 

Although the identity of this white bull has been 
debated, it is generally interpreted as a symbol for the 
Messiah.!? The origin of this interpretation lies in the 
assumption that any such eschatological human figure 
must be “the Messiah." Nonetheless, the presence of 
such a messianic figure here should not be surprising. A 
Davidic prince appears at the end of Ezekiel 34, which is 
a major source for the imagery in this Vision (see above). 
Here, as in Ezekiel 34, the figure appears after God has 
effected salvation for the sheep.!^ The suggested textual 
emendation in v 38 may also point to Ezek 34:24: “My 
servant David will be prince among them" (717 ^25 
pow wÙ); the wording approximates v 38, “became 
<leader> among them." Moreover, the bull's function as 
“leader” parallels the role ascribed to David and 
Solomon in 89:46, 49. Two facts may appear to exclude 
the messianic interpretation. First, the white bull is 
depicted as not doing anything, other than "becoming" a 
leader and a large animal with large horns. He is not 
described as carrying out functions usually associated 
(in the scholarly mind?) with a messianic king, viz., mili- 
tary activity, ruling, and judging. This appraisal of the 
situation is somewhat misleading, however. The wild ani- 
mals' reaction to the bull indicates that he does hold a 
position of authority, or at least of power. That the bull 


Green, and Ernest S. Frerichs, eds., Judaisms and 
Their Messiahs at the Turn of the Era (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987) 72-73. 

14 Goldstein, ibid. 


Black, Enoch, 279-80; Jonathan A. Goldstein, “How 
the Authors of 1 and 2 Maccabees Treated the ‘Mes- 
sianic' Promises," in Jacob Neusner, William S. 
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does not wage war is a function of the transformation of 
the wild animals. They, like the sheep, become white 
bulls, and so there is no longer enmity in the human 
race. The powers that threatened Israel have been com- 
pletely and permanently eradicated. Finally, there is a 
contemporary analogy to this text in Daniel 7. The heav- 
enly son of man receives the power to reign, all nations 
are said to be subservient to him, and because this is the 
permanent state of affairs, there is no need to describe 
him waging war or doing anything, for that matter. 

A second problem that may appear to exclude the 
messianic identity of the eschatological figure is the sym- 
bol that is employed. Both David and Solomon were 
depicted as sheep. This animal is a bull. For a counter- 
part one must look to the early patriarchs: to Adam 
(85:3), Seth (85:9), Noah or Shem (89:1, 9), Abraham or 
Isaac (89:10,.11)—all of whom are symbolized as white 
bulls. It is perhaps wrong to try to see this white bull as 
an eschatological counterpart to any specific one of 
these ancient figures. He might be seen as a new Adam, 
who with the transformation of all the animals becomes 
the head of a new human race." Alternatively, the adjec- 
tive “large” recalls Seth (85:9), who was the patriarch of 
the line that survived the flood (89:10-11) and eventu- 
ally gave birth to the variety of animals that now revert 
to white bulls. An allusion to Abraham is also not to be 
excluded. Such an eschatological allusion appears in 
10:16 (see comm. on 10:16c-17). Perhaps also relevant is 
Psalm 72. This royal psalm celebrates the king’s domin- 
ion over the nations (vv 8-11), and perhaps with an allu- 
sion to Gen 12:3, v 17 sees him as a source of blessing to 
all (cf. 1 Enoch 10:16). In the tradition represented in 
the Greek Bible, v 17 sees the king as the one in whom 
the promise to Abraham is fulfilled.!6 

That an eschatological figure is born as a white bull is 
important in its own right in the allegorical system of 
the Vision; it indicates a return to the beginning. 
Indeed, his irregular birth (a bull, evidently from a 
sheep) is a reverse counterpart of the earlier irregular 
births, when the wild animals and the sheep were born 


15 See Milik, Enoch, 45; Black, Enoch, 289. See also il] 


Tiller, Commentary, 388. 


16 Kat evrdoyndnoovrat Ev aùr Goa ai PvAa THC 
yc, TavTa rà Edvn uarapıovov avróv (“And all 
the tribes of the earth will be blessed through him, 


90:20-42 


from the Sethite line of white bulls (89:10, 12). However, 
his birth catalyzes the transformation of all the species 
into white bulls, the one species from which all of them 
came. It initiates the resolution of the remaining and 
fundamental problem in the Vision. With the universal 
transformation, the perennial enemies of Israel are elim- 
inated, and the world returns to its created unity. Salva- 
tion in a preeminent sense takes place. Now, with a twist 
in the imagery, “the Lord of the sheep, " who rejoiced 
over the return of the sheep (v 33), rejoices over all the 
bulls. Reference to “all the bulls” is doubly significant. 
An unprecedented situation exists. All the bulls are 
white. There is no red bull to be slain or any black bull 
to slay him. The creation cannot go awry as it did with 
the first two beginnings. God rejoices because the 
intended divine purpose will be fulfilled. The third era 
will have no catastrophic end. 

The soteriological imagery of this author is daring 
and perhaps without parallel in pre-Christian Jewish lit- 
erature. An eschatological figure is born whose righ- 
teousness (and perhaps other characteristics) is 
paralleled to that of the patriarchs, whether the model 
be Adam, Seth, Noah, or Abraham. The qualitative dif- 
ference between the child and his parents suggests the 
kind of divine intervention that is typical of biblical sto- 
ries about the births of heroes (Isaac, Samson, and 
Samuel). Indeed the closest model may even be in the 
Enoch cycle in the story of Noah’s birth (1 Enoch 
106-107). Different from the latter story, however, the 
birth of this extraordinary human being triggers the 
transformation of the whole human race, Israelites and 
Gentiles, into primordial righteousness and perfection. 
As noted, such a transformation is indicated in 1 Enoch 
10:21—11:2 and 91:14. The latter text presumes the cre- 
ation of the remnant of the end time, who receive escha- 
tological revelation. But the present text alone 
juxtaposes the transformation with the birth of a figure, 
into whose image, so to speak, the human race is trans- 
formed. The closest analogy is in the two-Adams theol- 
ogy of the apostle Paul.!” 


Cf. Rom 5:12-21; 1 Cor 15:45-50; Phil 3:21. Three 
texts from Qumran designate “all the glory of 
Adam” (O78 712 7:2) as an eschatological gift of 
the community, but it is not tied to an Adamlike fig- 
ure (cf. CD 3:18-20; 1QS 4:22-23; 1QH 4[17]:15). 


all the nations will consider him blessed”) Ps 71:17. 
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m 39-42 These concluding verses summarize the content 
of Enoch’s second dream vision, express his reaction to 
it, and tie it to the first dream vision and to the immedi- 
ate context. Verses 39-40a are formally a defining sub- 
script, written in a-b-b'-a' form. The “everything” that 
Enoch saw is explicated in v 41: “all the deeds of men 
were shown to me." While the content of the Vision is a 
summary of all human deeds, the claim that he saw 
everything that will happen is the equivalent of 81:2, 
where Enoch saw on the heavenly tablets a record of all 
human deeds. What he would see on his heavenly jour- 
ney late in his life he already saw in summary visionary 
form while he was a young man. His opening statement 
is noteworthy: "I slept among them." The only context is 
within the dream itself, where at the end he is set down 
among the sheep. 

Enoch's blessing of God parallels the blessing in 81:3, 
which he utters also upon being placed on earth after 
reading the heavenly tablets. It also parallels his blessing 
in 83:11 after he awakens from his first dream vision, 
but there is a notable difference in the immediate con- 
texts of the two blessings. After the first dream vision, 
he awoke in fear and lamented the destruction of the 
cosmos that he had witnessed, but then praised God 
when he had been assured of the Creator's control over 
the cosmos. Here he weeps profusely because he has 
seen the human deeds that are subject to divine judg- 


ment. The relatively long report of this lamentation— 
which echoes other lamentations within the dream itself 
(89:57; 90:3)—is the more noteworthy because it con- 
trasts with the concluding sentence of the Vision: "The 
Lord of the sheep rejoiced . . ." (v 38). The seer has 
come down to earth in another sense. The eschatologi- 
cal joy is overshadowed by the sad recognition: for the 
seer, that these terrible things must happen; for the 
author, that they are an essential part of his world and of 
the lives of the people to whom he addresses the account 
of the Vision. Thus, ironically, after the joyous climax of 
the Vision, the conclusion underscores its lamentable 
contents and recalls how Enoch had wept over the first 
vision and its message of judgment (v 42). If this vision 
was composed apart from its present context, as seems 
likely (see Introduction to chaps. 83-84, 8 Origin, Func- 
tion, and Date), then this verse would be a later addition. 
It is possible that all of vv 39-42 are the work of the 
redactor who brought the first and second dream visions 
together. The first person idiom parallels the redac- 
tional 85:1 (see comm. on 85:1-2), the blessing parallels 
83:11, and the section as a whole has a certain unity.!? 


18  Tiller (Commentary, 390) notes the parallel to first 
person idiom in 85:1, as opposed to the third per- 
son introduction in 85:2, but he does not acknowl- 
edge that after that introduction the whole vision is 


narrated in the first person. 
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11—17 


10 


19 


Enoch Summons His Children and Instructs Them 


And now, my san Methuselah, 
Call to me all your brothers, 
and gather to me all the children of your mother.? 
For a voice is calling me, 
and a spirit? is poured out upon me, 
so that | may show you everything that will happen to you forever. 


Then Methuselah went and called all? his brothers? to him and gathered his relatives. 
3/ And he spoke (of) righteousness to all his sons,? and he said: 
"Hear, O sons of Enoch,» every word of your father, 

and listen aright to the voice of^ my mouth; 

for | testify to you and speak to you, my beloved." 
Love the truth? and walk in it; 

but do not draw near to the truth with a double heart, 

and do not associate with those of a double heart.? 
But walk in righteousness, my children; 

and it will guide you in the paths of goodness, 

and righteousness will be your companion. 


For I know that the state of violence will grow strong upon the earth; 
and m great scourge will be consummated upon the earth. 
Indeed, all iniquity will be consummated; 
but it will be cut off from its roots, 
and its whole structure will vanish. 
And again iniquity will be consummated upon the earth; 
and all the deeds of iniquity and violence? and sin will prevail again. 
And when? sin and iniquity and blasphemy and violence increase in every deed,” 
and perversity and sin and uncleanness* increase, 
a great scourge will come from heaven upon all these, 
and the holy Lord will come forth in wrath and with a scourge, 
to execute judgment upon the earth. 
And in those days, violence will be cut off from its roots, 
and the roots of? iniquity, together with deceit; 
and? they will be destroyed* from under heaven. 
And all the idols of the nations will be given up; 
and? the tower(s) will be burned with fire. 
And they will be removed from all the earth, 
and they will be cast into the fiery judgment, 
and they will be destroyed in fierce, eternal judgment. 
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(And the righteous will arise from his sleep, 
and wisdom will arise and be given to them.}* 
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And now | tell you, my children, 
and | show you the paths of righteousness and the paths of violence, 
and I shall show you? them again, that you may know what is coming. 
And now hear me,? my children, 
and walk in the paths? of righteousness, 
and do not walk in the paths* of violence; 
for they will perish forever,’ 
all who walk in the paths? of iniquity.” 
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la 


your brothers - - - - - mother] “the children of your 


and sin and uncleanness] om. u | “and uncleanness” g. 


mother, and gather to me your brothers” g | “to me” in 8a the roots of] om. gq. 
the second clause om. m,fn. b Om. u,befhp. 
b “mwy spirit” UH. c Om. gq. 
2a Om T*. 9a and] gu,ob’. 
b + “and he called them" (wasawwe’omu) gmtI?, repeating b On the textual problems associated with the placement 
the earlier verb. of € vv 10-17, see Excursus: The Original Order of 
3a And----- sons] watanagaromu lakwellomu (om. u) Chapters 91-93. On the probable original content of 
(la)weludu sedqa B-nya'b' | “--- to all his sons (of) his this section, see comm. on 91:7c-9. 
righteousness” (- - weludu sedqo) t 1768 2080 | *- - - to all 10a See comm. on v 10. 
the sons of righteousness” (- - weluda sedq) gqT®,yb' | 11- 
*- - - to all (of) his righteousness” (- - sedgo) mu | “ - - - to 17a See comm. on 7c-17. 
all the sons of his righteousness" (- - weluda sedqu) n. 18a wa?aryakemu m, | “and I have shown you” 
On the text chosen, see comm. on v 3. Reference to (wa?ar'aykukemu) gqt | om. u. 
Enoch's righteousness and to the sons of righteousness 19a seme*uni qtu | "hear me, hear me, and hear me” 


in general seems out of place in an exhortation to 


(semecuni seme*uni waseme*uni) m | om. g | “hear” 


righteousness addressed to Enoch's own sons. 
b  *mysons" t8. 
c the voice of] om. mqtT*?. 
d fequräneya | “beloved” (fequran) gmqtT?. 
e 


“Love our God in truth” ("afgerewwo la’amläkena baret‘) 


4a and----- heart] om. guT? 1768 6281 by hmt. 
6a and violence] wagef* gmqtT® | “and the deeds of 


violence" (wagebra gef*) 8. Whether the latter reading 
involves a dittograph of gebra (two words earlier) or the 
short reading reflects an omission by hma. is uncertain. 


(seme‘u) B. 
path (fenota) T®,cix(p!?)a’. 

c path (fenota) bex. 

d Aramaic had a longer and somewhat different reading. 
Surviving is JR7T2N 07 TIN "3 Jy (“. . . be]cause he 
will utterly perish[. . ." 4QEn£ 1 2:21; Milik, Enoch, 
260). 

€ Aramaic had a longer and different reading. Perhaps 
mm 1m? NOwIP [MTN 7702 (“choose the paths of] 
righteousness, to walk in them["; see Milik, Enoch, 260, 
4QEn€$ 1 2:19-20). 


7a  waemani gq1?,8| "And then” (wa’emennéhu | wa’emze) 


mt. 


b bakwellu tagbar gmt | “will be done by all things" (bak- 
wellu tetgabbar) T? | *and every deed" (wakwellu tàgbar 


[gebr]) 4,8. 


m 91 This chapter continues the testamentary form of 
the previous chapters. See Excursus: The Literary Unity 
of 1-36; 81:1—82:4a * 91:1-10, 18-19 * 93:1-10; 91:11-17 * 
93:11—94:5 * 104:10—105:2. With the completion of the 
Animal Vision (chaps. 85-90), Enoch has ended his 
instruction to his son Methuselah. Adopting the narra- 
tive style of chaps. 81-82, he commands Methuselah to 
gather the rest of the family, so that he can instruct 
them also (v 1). When they have gathered (v 2), he 
addresses them (v 3a-d) and then begins his instruction. 
The first part is a command to walk in the right way and 
to avoid wrongdoers (vv 3e-4). The stated basis for this 
instruction is his knowledge of the future and its sce- 
nario: wickedness will prevail, but God will judge it (vv 
5-9). At the conclusion of this historical review, Enoch 
refers to yet another revelation of future events (v 18) 
and concludes the section with a verse of two-ways 
instruction that recalls vv 3e-4 and anticipates 94:1-5. We 
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are now ready for the second revelation, the Apocalypse 
of Weeks in 93:1-10; 91:11-17, and the extended paraen- 
esis comprised by chaps. 92-105. 

E 1-2 The opening of Enoch's address to Methuselah 
repeats the formula of 82:1 and 83:1. The scene is typi- 
cally testamentary: the father summons his children in 
order to instruct them before he leaves them (cf. 81:6). 
Verses lbc and 2 employ the cliches of the testamentary 
form. For the verb “call” (saw‘a), cf. Gen 49:1; Deut 29:2; 
31:7; T. Levi 1:2; T. Iss. 1:1; T. Dan 1:2 (7p, kaAéo). For 
the verb "gather" ('astagábe?^a), cf. Gen 49:1 (FON, gvv- 
dyw); 49:2 (yap, ddpoitw); Deut 31:28 (7p, ErkAnor- 
agw); T. Reu. 1:2; T. Levi 1:2; T. Jud. 1:2 (uva yo). 

The occasion for this summons is Enoch's receipt of 
revelation. Different from 93:2, here Enoch does not 
appeal to his heavenly revelation, but to a voice that is 
calling him and the Spirit that is poured upon him (for a 
similar parallelism, cf. Isa 59:21). This may indicate that 


this section derives from a level of composition different 
from the introduction to the Apocalypse of Weeks. For 
the pouring out of the Spirit in connection with revela- 
tion, cf. Joel 3:1-2 (2:28-29). Whatever the connection 
between this verse and 93:2, the seer here appeals to rev- 
elation at this moment as the basis for his discourse to 
his sons. The content of Enoch’s discourse is summa- 
rized as a revelation of events to come and not ethical 
instruction. Although Enoch will present only a very 
sketchy summary of history, he describes it as “every- 
thing that will happen to you forever.” Thus vv 5-9 are a 
schematic summary that makes the author’s point. That 
Enoch has learned everything that will happen in the 
course of human history is repeatedly asserted (81:2; 
90:41; cf. 93:2, “I have learned everything”). The verb 
“show” (ar’aya) occurs in 104:8 with revelatory connota- 
tions (bwodeixvupe), and the verb (U70)beiKvupe occurs 
in testamentary contexts in Tob 4:20; T. Ash. 1:2; and in 
T. Naph. 8:1 with reference to information about the end 
times. 

B 3a-d The instruction “Hear, my son(s)” usually 
employed in parallelism, is typical of wisdom literature; 
cf. Prov. 1:8; 4:1, 10; 5:7; 23:19, 22; and especially 7:24; 
Sir 6:23; 16:24. Its transferred use to preface the instruc- 
tion in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is too fre- 
quent to document. For the use of the word pair @kovw 
(“hear”) and évertte (“give ear”) in parallelism cf. T. 
Reub. 1:5; T. Iss. 1:1; and T: Jos. 1:2. This formal introduc- 
tion stresses the importance of what follows. The double 
use of the verbs "hear, give ear" at the beginning of a 
revelation that is called "testimony" occurs in Deut 32:1 
(cf. Deut 31:19, 21, 26). What follows here is Enoch's tes- 
timony, and this verb (asme*a) occurs in 81:6, 104:11, 
and 105:1 in connection either with Enoch's words (his 
books) or with the latter-day testimony that will be based 
on them. 

B 3e-4 Before commencing his revelation of future 
events, he exhorts his children to proper conduct. This 
provides a frame of reference for the historical review 
that follows. The prediction is a description of the kind 
of evil deeds that Enoch's children should avoid and that 
God will judge. 


1 See J. Amstutz, AIIAOTHX: Eine begriffsgeschichtliche 2 
Studie zum jüdisch-christlichen Griechisch (Bonn: 


Hanstein, 1968). 


91:1-10, 18-19 


Enoch’s instruction consists of two parallel tristichs 
based on two-ways teaching. See Excursus: The Two 
Ways. Each begins with a positive command: “Love, walk 
in... .” These are followed by two lines about with 
whom or what his sons should or should not associate. 
Verse 3e, which recurs verbatim in 94:1, stresses inner 
motivation (“love”) and its expression in conduct 
(“walk”; cf. comm. on 94:1). The second tristich picks up 
with the second verb. The nouns “truth” (ret*) and “righ- 
teousness” (sedq) may well translate the same Aramaic 
word (owp). But cf. 1QapGen 6:2, where both RSZP and 
nas appear. The verb “draw near" (qarba) will be 
repeated in 94:3, and “associate” (habara) has its syn- 
onym in 104:6, where the righteous are commanded not 
to associate with sinners. Here the author’s concern is 
with the double-hearted (ella bakel^e leb, probably trans- 
lating dtyvyxo). It is not enough to avoid outright sin- 
ners; those who waver back and forth are also 
dangerous. For a similar sharp criticism of those with a 
double heart (37) 322), cf. 1QH 12(4):13-16, where they 
are said not to be firm in God’s truth (cf. also Jas 1:4; 
4:8). This imagery may have led the translator to render 
NDUP here as dAnveva (“truth”). Because NYY is truth, it 
is a contradiction to approach it with a double heart. 
The image of the double heart fits well in the larger 
imagery of the two ways; to be double-hearted is to 
vacillate between the two. Its opposite is simplicity 
(amA07N¢), a favorite virtue in some testamentary 
expositions (cf. T. Sim. 4:5 and T. Iss. 4:1, &mAorng 
pyuxnc/Kapdiac, “simplicity of soul/heart").! In the sec- 
ond tristich, the author speaks positively of associations, 
of a kind of personification of righteousness, which 
guides one on the path of righteousness. This personifi- 
cation is reminiscent of the hypostasis of wisdom, and 
the imagery here parallels Prov 4:6-10. Perhaps the 
author alludes to the tradition of Wisdom as a compan- 
ion of the wise person (Sir 7:18-31; 51:13-22; Wisdom 
8).? The parallelism between righteousness (sedq) and 
piety (brut = ö0L0Tng) is relatively frequent in the 
Epistle. See comm. on 102:5. 


See J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumrán Cave 
11 (DJD 4; Oxford: Clarendon, 1965) 83-85. 
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The outline of this passage should be compared with 
94:1-4: 91:3e| |94:1b; 91:4ab| |94:3b; 91:4d| | 94:4. Simi- 
larly, this passage with its negative injunction to stay 
away and its positive promise of the companionship of 
righteousness is paralleled in 104:6: do not associate 
with sinners; you will be companions of the angels. 

B 5-10 This historical review schematizes the history of 
sin and its punishment from primordial time to the final 
judgment. Its two parallel sections treat primordial sin 
and its punishment in the flood (v 5) and subsequent sin 
and its resolution in the final judgment (vv 6-9). Verse 
10 was probably composed as a transition by the editor 
who inserted here material from the Apocalypse of 
Weeks (91:1 1-17). See comm. on v 10. 


Period 1 (v 5) Period 2 (vv 6-9) 


a violence... upon earth 6a iniquity will be consummated 
upon earth 
c all iniquity will be 6b all iniquity, violence, sin 
consummated 


7ab sin, iniquity, blasphemy, 
violence, perversity, sin, 
uncleanness 
b a great scourge "c agreat scourge 
7de theophany 
8abc will be cut off from roots, 
destroyed 
idols, towers, will be given up, 
burned, removed, 
destroyed 


d cut off from roots 


structure will vanish 9 


A comparison of the two parallel sections indicates a 
similarity in conception and language. Against this par- 
allelism, however, the imbalance and differences 
between the two sections is significant. The greater 
length and the richer detail of vv 6-9 indicate that the 
author's interest lies here. Corresponding to two lines 
about sin in v 5 are four much longer lines in vv 6-7b. 
While the words "violence" (gef*) and “iniquity” (“amadä) 
recur in vv 6-7, the heaping up of these and six other 
nouns gives the distinct impression that the sin of the 
end time greatly exceeds that of primordial time, as the 
double use of the verb “increase” indicates. Correspond- 
ing to two lines on the judgment in the flood (v 5b-d) 
are eleven lines on the final judgment (vv 7c-9). Cor- 
responding to the flood is a theophany, and its result is 
the eradication not only of the stereotyped “violence” 


3 Dillmann, Henoch, 65; Martin, Hénoch, 239. 


and "iniquity," but also of the more specific "deceit," 
and the eternal removal of idolatrous religion. The Ara- 
maic fragments suggest that the historical review closed 
with a brief description of all humanity bringing its 
praise to the true God (see comm. on vv 7c-9). 

Thus the structure of the historical review indicates a 
central concern with the pattern of sin and punishment, 
and the use of primordial sin and its punishment in the 
flood as a prototype for contemporary sin and its pun- 
ishment in the final judgment. Here the author's interest 
lies. Sin in his own time is massive, exceeding anything 
in the past, but God's final judgment will be equal to the 
task of its eradication. In both its typology and its heavy 
emphasis on present sin and its judgment, this historical 
review parallels chaps. 6-16 and the Apocalypse of 
Weeks. 

E 5 The introductory formula appeals to revealed pre- 
diction as a basis for the parenesis the author has just 
completed (cf. 94:5; 104:10). Sin and punishment are 
described in alternating ab/a'b'b' form. The wording 
"The state of violence will grow strong" follows €, 
yesanne* helawé gef*, as interpreted by Dillmann 
(“Zustand”) and Martin ("l'état").5 Charles, finding the 
reading “wholly unlikely," emends halawé to halawo, in 
which he sees a translation of the Gk. verb dei: “violence 
must increase.”* But "state" could be a synonym of 
"structure" in line e, or it could reflect an expression 
parallel to Ty MT in 1QS 4:18 (see comm. on 92:5). 
That sin grows strong or hardens (possibly év.axvo or 
Kporraóg) parallels the idea in vv 6-7, where, however, 
the verbs suggest the image of proliferation. That sin 
will be cut off from its roots suggests the image of a 
plant (cf. Deut 29:18 and see Excursus: The Image of the 
Plant in Israelite Literature), and it can be considered a 
foil to the image of Abraham and Israel as the plant of 
righteousness (93:5, 8, 10). Less likely, this line should be 
taken with the next, where "structure" (hensa) may be 
compared with 91:11, according to which the structure 
of violence and deceit will have its foundations 
uprooted. 

E 6-7b The double use of "again" (tedaggem, käb‘a) and 
the repetition of similar terms for sin tie the description 
in v 6 to that in v 5. The verb "prevail" (tePahaz) corre- 


see Dillmann, Lexicon, 4-5. 


4 Charles, Enoch, 226; on the grammatical problem 
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sponds to “grow strong" (yesanne‘) in v 5. If the sin and 
punishment in v 5 correspond to that in the second 
week of the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:4abc), the sin now 
described corresponds to that in the rest of the Apoca- 
lypse. That sin “will increase” (telheg) after the Flood is 
stated both here and in 93:4e. The double reference to 
“all the deeds” and “every deed” in v 6b and 7a and the 
addition of “perversity” (“elwat) to the catalog in v 7 
resembles the description of the seventh week, “there 
will arise a perverse generation, and many will be its 
deeds, and all its deeds will be perversity” (93:9). The 
nouns hát?at and ’abasa (“sin”) are natural enough addi- 
tions to the list, although they and rekwes (“unclean- 
ness") have the effect of overloading the lines and thus 
increasing the impression of the predominance of sin. 
“Blasphemy” (serfat) is the most specific term and will 
recur in the Epistle (94:9; 96:7). The list as a whole 
recalls the long lists in 10:20, 22—the evils to be eradi- 
cated in the judgment. 

Bi 7c-9 This description of the final judgment greatly 
exceeds the sketchy two lines in v 5 and adds to the 
imagery in that verse phrases and terminology that 
recall parallel passages in chaps. 1, 10, and 91:11-17 (the 
Apocalypse of Weeks). The description of the theophany 
appears to depend on 1:3, 4, 9, although the word pair 
“wrath” and “scourge” (ma‘at, maqsaft) is reminiscent of 
T. Mos. 10:3 (indignatio et ira), to which 1 Enoch 1 is 
somehow related (see comm. on 1:3c-9). The combina- 
tion of “violence” (gef), “iniquity” (‘amada), and “deceit” 
(gwehlut) parallels the word pair “violence” and “deceit” 
in 93:4 and especially 91:11, where the image of uproot- 
ing is also used. Particularly noteworthy is v 8c, which 
appears to depend on Deut 29:20; its proximity to v 8b, 
which may be dependent on Deut 29:18, is striking. The 
verse as a whole suggests the total destruction of evil. 
Verse 9 corresponds to 10:21 and 91:14 and their vision 
of the conversion of the Gentiles. For the destruction of 
idols, cf. T. Mos. 10:7, mentioned above, and the histori- 
cal review in Tob 14:4-7;? the idea may come from Mic 
1:7, a context alluded to in 1 Enoch 1:6. For “tower” 
(mahfad) as a term for a temple, cf. 87:3; 89:50; 89:73. 


5 George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Tobit and Enoch: Dis- 6 


91:1-10, 18-19 


The idea here seems to be that the Gentiles are con- 
verted and surrender their idols. While v 9cde is not 
altogether clear, the tristich appears to be saying that the 
idols and their temples will be cast into the fiery abyss. 
The verbs “remove” (wad’a) and “cast” (gadafa) corre- 
spond to the same verbs in 91:14, where “the deeds of 
wickedness” are the object and the context is the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles. 

The evidence of 4QEn8 1 2:13-26 is crucial for an 
understanding of the original shape of the conclusion of 
the present passage. It is clear, first of all, that lines 18- 
26 of A correspond to 91:18-19 + 92:1-2, although the 
wording of the latter passage does not agree with the €.° 
Second, as 4QEn® 1 4 shows, 91:11-17, the last part of 
the Apocalypse of Weeks, was not in the present context 
in 9 but followed 93:10. Third, lines 13-17 of 4QEn$ 12 
give no indication that they contained 91:10 €; to the 
contrary, the preserved fragments indicate a different 


text. 


13 1d Df I 


14 ] wal[k ] Jomi l 
15 [and] to him prai[se nnn mn 
16 and [the] ear[th] will rest SYN mmi 
17 all the generations of eternity pm?» ^31 75 


Any reconstruction of the text in the lacunae is hypo- 
thetical and tentative. Nonetheless, the parallels to texts 
about the conversion of the Gentiles suggest that 10:21- 
22 may provide a key for the reconstruction of this text. 
There we read of the conversion of “the sons of men,” 
of their worshiping and blessing God, of the cleansing of 
the earth, and its freedom from any divine wrath for all 
the generations of eternity. It seems quite possible, 
therefore, that in the original Aramaic the present his- 
torical review concluded in a similar way, drawing on the 
language and imagery of both chap. 10 and 91:14. That 
the earth will find rest would be a fitting wordplay on 
the name of Noah (cf. 106:18) in a context that employs 
the typology of flood and last judgment. 

Thus the historical review in its original Aramaic 
form may have described the rise of sin and its judgment 


See Milik, Enoch, 260-63. 


tant Cousins with a Recognizable Resemblance,” in 
David Lull, ed., SBLSP 27 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 


1988) 60-61. 
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in the flood, the reemergence of sin with greater force, 
its final judgment and extermination by God, the con- 
version of all humanity, and the restitution of the earth, 
forever, to God’s intention. This scheme is present 
already in chaps. 6-11, although the typology of flood 
and final judgment is implied through a kind of super- 
imposition and is not indicated by a sequence. This 
sequence, however, is explicit in the Apocalypse of 
Weeks. 

Terminological and structural factors indicate a close 
relationship between this passage and the Apocalypse of 
Weeks, but the nature and direction of the relationship 
remain uncertain. (See also the comm. on 106:13— 
107:1.) The differences between the two passages are 
noteworthy. Here there is no periodization of history 
into ten segments, only a division oriented around the 
typology of two judgments. Moreover, lacking here is the 
history of the community of the chosen righteous; 
indeed, this text is noteworthy for the complete lack of 
any reference to the righteous, except, it would seem, at 
the very end and in v 10, which appears to be a later 
addition (see comm. on 91:10). One can argue that the 
references to cutting wickedness off from its roots are 
reverse reflexes of the image of Abraham and Israel as 
the plant, but the image could also be dependent on 
10:3, 16, 18-19, where (different from the Apocalypse of 
Weeks) the plant is applied to both Noah and the com- 
munity of the end time. In any case it is strange that all 
hints of Israel and the righteous are missing here. It is 
uncertain whether v 9 here explicates “the deeds of 
wickedness” in 91:14, or whether the latter generalizes 
the specific reference to idolatry here. However one 
resolves this problem, two points are clear about the 
present text: if it is dependent on the Apocalypse of 
Weeks, it has also used other material, specifically the 
theophany in chap. 1 and perhaps related traditions, and 
the description of the end time in chap. 10. While the 
author or redactor of this section might have chosen to 
speak of righteous and sinners—as does the Apocalypse 
of Weeks—in order to undergird his two-ways instruction 
in 91:34, he chose to focus on the theme of sin and its 
punishment, thus offering a stern warning to those who 
might be inclined to associate with the wicked. 


7] Daniel C. Olson, “Recovering the Original 
Sequence of 1 Enoch 91-93," JSP 11 (1993) 69. 
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Excursus: The Original Order of Chapters 91-93 


It has long been recognized that the order of the € 
text of chaps. 91-93 reflects a displacement from the 
original order of the text. As the text stands in all mss. 
of €, the description of the last three weeks of the 
Apocalypse of Weeks is located not after 93:10, where 
it clearly belongs, but between 91:9 and 91:18. Gen- 
eral consensus posits the following original order 

of the text:7 91:1-10, 18-19; 92:1—93:10; 91:11-17; 
93:11-14, and this is supported by Milik's reconstruc- 
tion of 4QEn8. Most recently Olson has challenged 
Milik's placement of 4QEn& frg. la and has argued 
that the original order was: 91:1-10; 92:3—93:10; 
91:11—92:2; 93:11-14.8 In that posited order, the Epis- 
tle of Enoch ran from 91:1—92:1, with the last verse 
forming a postscript rather than an incipit to the 
Epistle, and 92:2 served as an introduction to the 
"nature poem" in 93:11-14. The present order of € 
was due to an accidental displacement of a leaf: 
91:11—92:2 was copied into a Ms. between the origi- 
nally juxtaposed 91:10 and 92:3. Moreover, 91:10 and 
92:8, which are very similar to one another, are ditto- 
graphs. 

Several factors tell against Olson's reconstruction. 
(1) 93:1, with its third person narrative past tense, 
makes a less satisfactory introduction to an Epistle 
than 92:2, with its second person direct address. 

(2) 92:2 is not demonstrably a better introduction to 
93:11 than it is to 92:3. (3) The reference to "this 
epistle" in 100:6 indicates that 92:1 in Olson's place- 
ment cannot be the postscript to the Epistle. 

(4) Three factors tell against the notion that the pres- 
ent placement of 91:11-17 in € is accidental. First, the 
contents of vv 11-17 duplicate the contents of vv 7c-9, 
and such a perfect juxtaposition is not likely to be the 
result of an accident. Second, the displacement 
begins at the beginning of a sentence and ends at the 
end of a sentence and constitutes a literary unit-no 
more and no less. That a displaced leaf would happen 
to begin and end this way seems quite unlikely. Third, 
and most significantly, the € version of 91:11, which 
is much longer than its 8 counterpart, includes a 
number of expressions not found in 4, but with coun- 
terparts in 91:6-7. The passage reads: “And then the 
roots of iniquity will be cut off, and sinners will perish 
by the sword; some of the blasphemers will be cut off 
in every place. And those that plan violence and those 
that commit blasphemy will perish by the sword." 
These parallels indicate that the person who inserted 
91:11-17 into its present context in € was aware of 


Ibid., 69-94. 


that context and placed the passage there as an alter- 
native version of the events described at the conclu- 
sion of the historical review. 

In order to provide a transition from the original 
historical review (vv 5-9) to the transposed material 
(vv 11-17), the editor then created 91:10 as a counter- 
part to 93:10, which originally led into 91:11-17 and 
was left as a conclusion to the Apocalypse of Weeks. 
In addition to creating this transitional verse, he 
revised and expanded v 11 to function better as a res- 
olution of the sin described in vv 6-7. Through the 
addition of vv 10-17, the redactor fills out the sce- 
nario described in 91:7c-9 and also indicates to his 
readers that this historical review and the Apocalypse 
of Weeks were dealing with the same events. The 
duplication is not surprising; a similar duplication 
occurs at the same place in the Animal Vision (90:13- 
15] | 16-18). 


B ıu This verse is most closely paralleled in 92:3 and 
93:10, and it contains terminology found in both. The 
Aramaic fragments indicate that it took the place of a 
reference to the sons of men becoming righteous (cf. 
10:21), and in any case it finally introduces the righteous 
as a necessary prerequisite for the action described in vv 
11-17 now displaced to this location. 

B 11-17 Thus in € we have a duplication of the events of 


91:1-10, 18-19 


the end time. When all sin has been extirpated, the 
righteous will arise (a reference to a resurrection?), and 
they will start the process of extirpating evil; then we 
hear of the conversion of the Gentiles and the restora- 
tion of all things. 

B 18-19 This brief exhortative section consists of two 
parallel units, the first making an announcement, and 
the second containing an exhortation. For the opening 
formula in v 18, cf. 94:1. On the verb “show,” cf. 91:1. 
Both vv 18 and 19 refer explicitly to the two (kinds of) 
ways, as opposed to 91:3-4, which mentions only the 
right way. Verse 18a seems to suggest that in the histori- 
cal review just completed the author has shown the ways 
of righteousness and violence, and in v 18b he promises 
to show them again. The author alludes to the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks and its account of righteousness and vio- 
lence. The formula introducing v 18 repeats v 3c. The 
antithetical parallelism in the two lines of this command 
combines features from the longer paraenesis in 94:1, 3, 
4. 'Thus encircling his apocalypse with two-ways instruc- 
tion, he prepares us for the Epistle that follows. The two- 
ways instruction will be picked up one more time, at the 


end of the Apocalypse of Weeks (94:1-5). 
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Introduction 


In this last major section of the Enochic corpus, the 
patriarch addresses words of ethical and eschatological 
import to his children and to the righteous and sinners 
of the latter days. The limits of the section are indicated 
by substantial points of correspondence between 92:1 
and 104:12—105:1. Themes introduced in the superscrip- 
tion in 92:1 find their reprise in 104:12—105:2: the 
whole earth; the latter generations who observe truth 
and peace | the righteous, pious, and wise, who learn 
the paths of truth and teach others, who will have peace 
and be the children of truth. 


1.0. Literary Analysis 


This large textual edifice is constructed of many smaller 
units, among which one can readily identify a number of 
literary forms and formulas well known from canonical 
and extracanonical literature. My study of these small 
units and the larger literary structures within this sec- 
tion has several purposes. (§1) Through an analysis of 
empirically verifiable features of the text, I shall attempt 
to identify the major theme or themes embodied in 
these units and the manner of its (their) exposition in 
the section as a whole. (§2) On the basis of this informa- 
tion, I shall seek to reconstruct the author’s symbolic 
universe and the place within it that he assigns to him- 
self and his book. (§3) Using these and other literary 
and historical data, I shall attempt to locate the real his- 
torical contexts that catalyzed the writing of the docu- 
ment and to ascertain the specific functions that the 


The Epistle of Enoch 


92-105 


author wished it to serve. Although the Epistle doubtless 
comprises a fair amount of traditional material, my pur- 
pose here is to understand the work as a whole and the 
viewpoint and purpose of its final author. 


1.1. The Forms 


1.1.1. Woes 
The most frequently used form in this section is the 
“woe.” Derived from mourning cries in ancient Israel, 
this onomatopoeic exclamation ("17 or “N, höy, ?óy), which 
has counterparts in many languages, came to take on 
overtones of a vengeful curse. The classical prophets 
employed the form to express their distress over the sins 
of the people and the nations, and to contrast present 
arrogance (especially in sins of social oppression) with 
the disastrous judgment that would be unleashed on the 
Day of YHWH.! The Enochic forms carry this connota- 
tion, and there is no indication that the author is bewail- 
ing the fate of the sinners. 

Table 8 lists the occurrences of the woe form in 
1 Enoch 92-105 and schematizes their formal structure. 

In 1 Enoch the woes tend to be shorter than their 
prophetic counterparts. Most often they run to no 
longer than three lines. All occurrences of the form 
evince the basic twofold structure typical of the 
prophetic woe; variations expand one part or the other, 
usually with a line or two. The simplest version of the 
form is a distich (e.g., 95:5; 98:13, 14; 99:11). The two 
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1 See Waldemar Janzen, Mourning Cry and Woe 


Oracles (BZAW 125; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972). The 
translation of Gk. ovat in a modern English edition 
of 1 Enoch is problematic since the expression 
“woe” is considered archaic. “Alas!” is a more mod- 
ern equivalent but creates problems when used to 
describe the genre, particularly in the plural. A 
word denoting a curse might carry the emotion and 
vehemence of these sayings, but suggests a technical 
usage for which other words were available. So I 
have retained the familiar old onomatopoeic equiva- 
lent of the Semitic cry. My thanks to Willis Barn- 
stone, Waldemar Janzen, and John Strugnell for 
advice. The practical translation decision is my 
own. K. C. Hanson (“How Honorable! How Shame- 
ful! A Cultural Analysis of Matthew’s Makarisms 


and Reproaches,” Semeia 68 [1996] 81-111) argues 
that the woes and makarisms should be understood 
within a culture of honor and shame and translated 
accordingly. Without denying this cultural context, I 
believe that the two-part structure of the woes and 
makarisms, and the analogous two-part structure of 
the related exhortations (see below §§1.1.2; 1.1.5.2.) 
requires a translation that emphasizes not honor 
and shame in the culture but the happy or ominous 
consequences of the behavior described in the first 
part of the respective form. 


92-105 


Table 8 
Enochic Woe Forms 


Part I Part II 
Address Additional Additional Judgment Additional Additional 
Characterization — Addressees Indictment Description 

“Woe to... who... and who... and who... For you willbe... because you... And you will be... 
94:6a 6b 6c 6d 
94:7a 7b Te 
94:8a 8b 8c 
95:4a 4b 
95:5a 5b 
95:6a 6b 6c 
95:7a 7b Ke 
96:4a 4b 4c 4d 
96:5-6 

5a 5bc 

6a 6b 6c 
96:7a 7b 
96:8a 8b 8c 
97:7a 7b 
97:8-10 

8a 8b-9 10abc 10d 10e 
98:9a 9c 9b 9de 
98:11a llbcd lle 
98:12a 12c 12de 
98:13a 13b 
98:14a 14b 
98:15-16 

15 16 
99:1a 1b ike 
99:2a 2bc 2d 
99:11a 11b 
99:12a 12b 12c 
99:13a 13b 13c 
99:14a 14b 14c 
99:15-16 

15a 15b 16a 16bcde 
100:7a 7b 7c 
100:8a 8b 8c 
100:9ab 9c 9d 
103:5-8 
5ab, 8ea 5c-6 7a, 8eß 7 b, 8a-d 
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lines in each of these woes are related to each another in 
terms of sin and judgment. Part I describes the sins for 
which part II specifies the judgment. The speaker 
bewails the evildoers because of the judgment that is 
about to overtake them. The reason for the specific 
nature of the judgment is often not clear, although in a 
number of cases the principle of quid pro quo is evident 
(95:5; 98:12-13; 99:11, 15).? 

In some woes the first clause is expanded to clarify or 
underscore the seriousness of the sin of the evildoers 
(e.g., 95:6; 99:2; and 94:8, where the expansion of part I 
occurs physically after part II). Part II of the woe can 
also be expanded (e.g., 94:6; 95:7; 100:8). 

Other woes have more complex expansions of the 
basic form and the aforementioned simple variations. In 
96:5-6 two complementary woes coalesce, with the sec- 
ond woe providing a judgment clause for both woes. In 
two cases a woe has been expanded through the interpo- 
lation of a second form (97:7-10; 103:5-8). Part I is 
expanded through the use of a form that consists of 
assertion and refutation: “You say ...| You err... (Know 
...)" (see below 81.1.5.3). 

The structure of the woes offers a capsule summary 
of the author’s worldview and message. Built into the 
woes in both their simple and elaborated forms is a con- 
trast and complementarity between present sin and 
future judgment. The main characters—who appear in 
every case—are evildoers. Their deeds, which are their 
salient feature, are construed as sin. Because of this sin, 
God will punish the sinners. Thus the irreducible com- 
mon point of these woes is the relationship: sinner | God; 
sin |judgment. A secondary relationship is inherent in 
the nature of the sinners’ deeds. Their sin is of two 
sorts: acts of social oppression against other human 
beings; and false religious teaching, which perverts 
divine truth and leads other human beings to stray from 
that truth. In either case the violation of divine law 
involves an offense against other human beings. These 
latter are, for the most part, members of the author’s 


2 On the “Talionstil” in biblical woes, see Janzen, 
Mourning Cry, 27-39. On the jus talionis in the NT, 
see Ernst Käsemann, “Sentences of Holy Law inthe 4 


own group or persuasion, who are known as "the righ- 
teous” and “the pious.” Thus the woes describe an unre- 
solved tension and its resolution. The unrequited deeds 
of the wicked (part I) stands in tension with the concept 
of divine justice, which will be enacted in the judgment 
(part II). This tension is paralleled by another. The righ- 
teous fail to receive the divinely promised reward of 
their righteousness—a tension that is heightened by the 
fact that they suffer this injustice at the hands of the sin- 
ners. The resolution of these tensions is the subject espe- 
cially of the second literary form, the exhortation. 


1.1.2. Exhortations 
This bipartite form, which occurs in biblical books rang- 
ing from the Hexateuch, through Second Isaiah, to the 
Chronicler,’ provides a mirror image of the Enochic 
woes. The exhortations are addressed to the righteous 
rather than the sinners. Accordingly, part I begins with a 
word of encouragement to those suffering evil—which is 
sometimes alluded to in part I. Part II cites the future 
judgment as the reason for this encouragement. 
Different from the woes, the addresses in the exhorta- 
tions vary: 95:3 (“Fear not”); 96:1 (“Be hopeful”); 96:3 
(“Fear not”); 97:1 (“Take courage”); 102:2—103:4 (“Fear 
not,” “take courage,” “do not grieve,” “fear not”); 104:2- 
3, 4-5 (“Take courage”); 104:6 (“Fear not”). In common, 
however, they encourage the righteous in the face of the 
inequities that the woes spell out and to which the 
exhortations allude (circumstances). In part II the 
exhortations describe the judgment in two aspects. 95:3, 
96:1, and 97:1 refer to the punishment of the sinners, in 
the first two cases at the hands of the righteous. These 
texts are especially reminiscent of biblical holy war 
oracles.* 96:3, 102:4—104:4, and 104:6 focus on the com- 
ing glory of the righteous. The closest biblical parallels 
to these texts occur in Second Isaiah. In 92:2-5 and 
104:2-3, 4-5, both aspects are mentioned. Thus the 
bipartite form of the exhortations expresses the same 
message as the woes: the tension of present inequities 


2 Chr 20:17; Isa 35:4; 41:13; 43:1; 44:2ff.; 51:7-8; 
54:4. 
Cf. esp. Num 21:34; Deut 3:2; Josh 8:1. 


New Testament,” in New Testament Questions of Today 


(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969) 66-81. 


3 Cf. Gen 15:1; 21:17; Exod 14:13; 20:20; Num 14:9; 
Deut 1:21; 3:22; 20:3; 2 Sam 9:7; 13:28; 1 Chr 28:20; 
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Table 9 
The Enochic Exhortations 


Part I Part II 

Address Circumstances Expansion Judgment Expansion 

“Fear not.. Present ills STON ve 

“Take Courage... 

O righteous" 
92:2-5 2aa 2aß 2b 3-5 
95:3 Zac 3a8 3b 3c 
96:1 la 1b lc 
96:3 3a 3aß 3bcd 
97:1 la lbe 
102:4—103:4 4a 

4b 

5aa 5aBbc 6-11 103:14e 

103:4fa 4f8 
102. 2a 2b 2-3 
104:4-5 4a 4b 5 
104:6 baw 6a6 5be 5d 


will be overcome in the judgment, when the sinners will 
be punished (in part by those whom they now oppress) 

and the righteous will be rewarded for the conduct and 
faith that they have maintained in spite of their present 

circumstances. 


1.1.3. Descriptions of the Future 
Although the woes and exhortations refer to the judg- 
ment, and occasionally to specific details of it and its 
consequences, detailed reference to it is reserved mainly 
for another group of passages whose content is almost 
exclusively a description of the events associated with 
the judgment (97:5-6; 99:3-5; 100:1-6; 100:10-13; 102:1-3; 
104:10-11, 12-13; 105:1-2). The characteristic formal 
features of these passages are the introductory adverbial 
expression “(And) then” (or “In those days”), the future 
tense, and a poetic structure—a combination reminiscent 
of prophetic idiom. Taken together, these passages con- 
stitute a scenario for the events of the end time (see 
below §§1.2; 2.1). 

1.1.3.1. The Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1-10; 

91:11-17) 
The Apocalypse of Weeks is a special instance of a 
description of the future. Written from the perspective 


of Enoch’s time, it periodizes history from creation to 
the eschaton. Its climax is in the three “weeks” in which 
judgment will be executed. Although the apocalypse 
foretells certain events, there is little detailed descrip- 
tion. The author’s purpose is, first, schematic. Human 
beings are characterized as “righteous and chosen” and 
“wicked,” and their deeds, as “righteousness” and “vio- 
lence, deceit, and perversion.” History and the eschaton 
are schematized into periods. Second, as in the rest of 
these chapters, the author asserts that human deeds, 
good and evil, are subject to inevitable divine judgment. 
Finally, the structure of the apocalypse provides a time 
referent for the coming judgment, which elsewhere is 
mentioned without specific temporal reference. 


1.1.4. Revelatory Formulas 

Sprinkled through these chapters is a group of brief for- 
mulas that characterize as revelation the material that 
they introduce. They are paralleled in contemporary 
Jewish literature, in testamentary sections, usually as 
introductions to forecasts of the future. Most frequent 
are forms of the verbs “to know” (94:5, 10; 97:2; 98:8, 
10, 12; 100:10; 104:7; cf. 91:1, 5, 18, ?a’mara, ’ayde‘a €; 
([ému}yevaoxw C5) and “to show" (104:7; cf. 91:1, 18, 
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’araya €; vnodelkvun.), which probably reflect Aram. 
vr, mri. Especially noteworthy is the use of the first per- 
son singular *I know" and "I know a (this) mystery" 
(103:2; 104:10, 12). 

Related to these last formulas but stronger in their 
assertion are the occurrences of the oath formula “I 
swear to you" ([éyà] 6uviw vutv, 98:1, 4, 6; 99:6; 103:1; 
104:1). In almost all of these instances, as in the cases 
cited in the previous paragraph, these formulas intro- 
duce information about events in the future or in the 
heavenly realm, identifying that information as divine 
revelation of hidden matters. This in turn characterizes 
the author's message about the judgment—conveyed in 
the woes, exhortations, and descriptions of the future— 
as revealed truth. 


1.1.5. Other Forms and Formulas 
Rarely occurring in the text but noteworthy are several 
other forms and formulas well known from canonical 
and extracanonical sapiential literature. Here all of 
them introduce material that is associated with human 
conduct, the judgment, or revelation. 
1.1.5.1. Two-Ways Instruction 
The two ways of human conduct and their results in life 
and death, reward and punishment, are the subject of 
94:1-6. Here, as in the testamentary section in 91:3e-4, 
18-19, the motif is embodied in the form of commands 
spoken by Enoch to his children or spiritual descen- 
dants, the righteous. See Excursus: The Two Ways. 
1.1.5.2. A Beatitude 
Again using a form at home in wisdom literature, the 
author pronounces a blessing on those who learn the 
commandments of God and walk in the paths of his 
righteousness and do not err with those who err (99:10; 
cf. 81:4; 82:4). This conduct, described in two-ways cate- 
gories, will be rewarded in the judgment. 
1.1.5.3. "Do Not Say" 
The formula “Do not say," employed, for example, in Sir 
16:17-28 and 40416 2 3:12-14 in a form that cites an 
opinion in order to refute it, occurs in 1 Enoch 103:9 
and 104:7 in a major section that cites erring opinions 
about the failure or lack of divine justice in order to 
refute them with revelation (cf. also 97:7-10; 98:6-8). 
1.1.5.4. An Appeal to Contemplate Creation 
In chap. 101 the author appeals to the sinners to take a 
lesson from creation, where God's judgment is enacted 
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and revealed. The formula *Contemplate . . . look" 
occurs in 1 Enoch 2-5 and in similar texts in the wisdom 
literature (see comm. on 2:1). 


1.1.6. Summary 

The individual forms and formulas that make up these 
chapters embody a common message. In the coming 
judgment, God will recompense the righteous and the 
sinners according to their deeds. This message is 
announced as divine revelation. The respective forms 
and formulas are paralleled in the prophetic and wis- 
dom literatures, where they also embody the judgment 
theme and where they often have revelatory connota- 
tions. For a discussion of the Epistle's view of the judg- 
ment, see below 82.1. 


1.2. Literary Structure 


Although the document comprises many small units, 
these have been gathered with considerable literary skill 
into a unified work with direction and generic shape. As 
a whole the document imitates the genre of an epistle, 
and it purports to have been written by Enoch the scribe 
to his sons and his spiritual descendants in the latter 
generations (see comm. on 92:1). The superscription 
identifies the author and the addressees, and the last 
verse suggests the epistolary greeting, “Peace!” 

In content and terminology, the opening chapters 
parallel the beginning of the Book of the Watchers: 


Superscription 922] 1:1, [2fg] 
Enoch’s discourse 93:la 1:2a 
Addressees 93:2a 1:3 
Revelatory source 93:2g4 [1:2c-e] 
Apocalypse Oracle about 
leading to judgment 93:3-10; judgment 1:3—5:9 
91:11-17 


Immediately after the superscription, the author 
introduces the theme of the judgment (92:2-5). The 
Apocalypse of Weeks provides a temporal reference for 
this event (93:1-10; 91:11-17). The twin nouns “violence 
and deceit,” which characterize the generation of the 
flood (93:4b) and the seventh week (91:11), describe the 
human condition that calls forth the two judgments in 
ancient and end times. 

This violence and deceit will be the subject of the 
main part of the Epistle. Together with their polar oppo- 
sites, righteousness and truth, they constitute the two 


ways of human conduct, which are introduced in the 
double commands in 94:1-3, 4-5. These commands are 
directed to the double addressees of the Epistle: my chil- 
dren (94:1); and the righteous of the end-time genera- 
tion (94:3), to whom violence and death have been 
revealed (94:2). These two groups are those who precede 
the two judgments mentioned in the Apocalypse of 
Weeks. 

The major part of the Epistle (94:6—104:8) divides 
into six lengthy discourses of similar structure, in which 
the author organizes the smaller units described above 
(see the introduction to each of these discourses): 

1. 94:6—96:3 

2. 96:4—98:8 

3. 98:9—99:10 

4. 99:11—100:6 

5. 100:7—102:3 

6. 102:4—104:8 

The discourses and their component parts expound 
the major themes of the Epistle: the two ways of vio- 
lence and deceit and of righteousness; God's judgment 
for both. The accumulation of the woes provides, in 
effect, a description of the conduct of the sinners. The 
exhortations are appeals primarily to the faith and stead- 
fastness that will result in divine vindication. One hears 
occasional warnings not to associate with the sinners. As 
we have seen, the theme of judgment is an integral part 
of both forms, but its exposition occurs primarily in sep- 
arate, descriptive units (81.1.3). 

The individual discourses alternate between 
addresses to the sinners and to the righteous. In all but 
the fourth and fifth discourses, this alternation is 
repeated in two more or less symmetrical parts, the pre- 
cise nature of which differs among the discourses. 

The organization of the six discourses is by no means 
arbitrary. Each discourse has a major theme. In the first 
three discourses the theme is governed by the nature of 
the sins attributed to the wicked: violence and social 
oppression in the first and second discourses, false 
teaching in the third discourse. In the fourth and fifth 
discourses the author emphasizes the judgment rather 
than the specific deeds to be judged. This emphasis is 
effected through the predominating use of the descrip- 
tions of the judgment (81.1.3). Taken together, the 
descriptions in the third, fourth, and fifth discourses 
(99:4-5; 100:1-4; 100:10-13; 102:1-3) constitute a scenario 
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that moves from terror to terror: mothers will abandon 
their young; fathers and sons and brothers will engage in 
mutual murder; creation will turn against the sinners; 
God will appear in the company of his heavenly 
entourage. The emotional pitch of the work rises in the 
fifth discourse, as the author warns the sinners of their 
helplessness before a creation that will act as the irre- 
sistible agent of God’s judgment, and before the divine 
presence itself. 

The sixth discourse brings the theme of judgment to 
a resounding climax by focusing on theodicy—the prob- 
lem of whether there is such judgment—and on the most 
difficult aspect of the problem, viz., an unjust death. 
Working partly with vastly expanded woes and admoni- 
tions, using the oath formula that has occurred previ- 
ously in a few places, and structuring the whole in the 
form of a disputation, the author deals with the sad 
plight and sorry death of the righteous and the prosper- 
ity and long life of the sinners. He quotes the respective 
parties in order to refute them. Not even death can pre- 
vent the fulfillment of divine justice. 

The negative imperative form of the final address to 
the sinners in the sixth discourse leads to another nega- 
tive address (104:9). Here the theme of social oppression 
that has pervaded the sixth discourse gives way to a con- 
cern about the second kind of sin: religious error. Thus 
this verse forms a transition to the conclusion of the: 
Epistle. The author asserts that he knows two secrets 
about the end time. Sinners will pervert the truth. The 
righteous will be given the books of Enoch and the wis- 
dom in them that leads one on the ways of truth. The 
righteous in turn will be witnesses on these matters to 
the rest of humanity. The themes struck in the super- 
scription are sounded again. The gift of eschatological 
wisdom promised in the Apocalypse of Weeks is identi- 
fied as the contents of the Enochic corpus. The Epistle 
ends with conscious reference to itself and its salvific 
function. The shalom greeting frequent in an epistle is 
identified with the eschatological peace that belongs to 
those who accept the message of this Epistle. 


1.3. The Epistle of Enoch in the Context of the 
Enochic Corpus 


This matter, which has been discussed in the Introduc- 
tion 83.1.3 and the Excursuses: The Literary Unity of 
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1-36, etc., and An Earlier Context and Function for 
81:1—82:4, can be summarized here. The Epistle is the 
last major component of a text that was composed as an 
Enochic testament (1-36 + 81:1—82:4 + 83-90 + 91:1-10, 
18-19 + 92-105). Within that context, the Epistle serves 
as the deposit of Enochic ethical and eschatological wis- 
dom, based on his visions of heaven and the rest of the 
cosmos (chaps. 12-36; 81:1-4), written by the patriarch 
before his assumption to heaven (81:5-10), and transmit- 
ted to Methuselah and his brothers (82:1-4; 91). In the 
real world of its author it is directed primarily to the 
righteous of the latter days (82:2b-4; 92:1). In its present 
form it is bracketed by a brief survey of world history 
(91:5-10),.which parallels the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1- 
10 + 91:11-17), and by the story of the birth of Noah 
(chaps. 106-107), which also contains a survey of history 
that parallels 91:5-10 (106:13—107:1).° 


1.4. The Epistle’s Dependence on Other Parts 
of 1 Enoch 


Although within 1 Enoch the Epistle is an integral liter- 
ary component of a larger work, it is widely assumed 
that the Epistle existed at one time as a separate docu- 
ment. The evidence of neither 4QEn® nor the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus, however, proves that the Epistle had 
independent status prior to its incorporation into an 
Enochic testament (see Introduction §§2.1.2.1; 2.2.4). 

What the content of the Epistle does indicate, how- 
ever, is that at many points it presumes the contents of 
the Book of the Watchers and the testamentary narra- 
tive in chaps. 81-92. In summarizing these parallels, I 
include material from the Apocalypse of Weeks, recog- 
nizing that its place in the literary history of the Epistle 
is uncertain. 

As noted above (§1.2), the opening lines of the 
Epistle and the introduction to the Apocalypse of Weeks 
imitate the opening of the Book of the Watchers. 

The descriptions of the righteous and sinners and the 
nature of salvation in the Apocalypse of Weeks and in 
certain parts of the Epistle closely parallel those in both 
the oracle in chaps. 1-5 and the description of the 
eschaton in 10:16—11:2, and they also recall elements in 
chaps. 81-82. The Apocalypse is directed to “the righ- 


5 See VanderKam, “Studies,” 515. 
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teous and chosen,” the same designations used for the 
addressees of the oracle. The designation of the eschato- 
logical community as “the plant of righteousness” is 
common to 93:10 and 10:16. Its foil in the Apocalypse is 
a perverse generation (93:9), and this reference and 
many others in the Epistle to those who alter the truth 
(see Excursus: Those Who Lead Many Astray with Their 
Lies) has an exact counterpart in the oracle, which con- 
trasts the unalterable faithfulness of the heavenly bodies 
and the sinners’ changing of their deeds. The receipt 
and possession of eschatological wisdom is perhaps the 
salient characteristic of the righteous and chosen of the 
end time according to the oracle (5:8) and the Apoca- 
lypse (93:10), and this wisdom is identified in large part 
with Enoch’s words according to 82:1-3, 92:1, and 
104:12-13. In 91:14 and 105:1-2, as in 10:21—11:2, salva- 
tion is extended from the community of the righteous to 
others in the world, who will become righteous. 

References to the theophany as part of the coming 
judgment (100:4; 102:1-3) recall the oracle (1:3-7, 9; cf. 
also 91:7-9), and the language of formulas in 101:1-3 is 
beholden to 1:9 and 2:1—5:4. 

Presumed at a number of points in the Epistle are the 
visions described in chaps. 12-36 and 81:14. The frag- 
mentary text at the end of the Apocalypse of Weeks 
refers to Enoch’s unique knowledge of the cosmos 
(93:11-17). Numerous references to the angelic record of 
heavenly deeds (see Excursus: Heavenly Books and 
Angelic Scribes) recall Enoch’s inspection of the heav- 
enly tablets (81:1-4). Similarly, in 103:3 Enoch bases his 
promises of salvation on his viewing of those heavenly 
tablets (not specifically mentioned in the extant descrip- 
tions of Enoch’s visions) on which are written the good 
things that are prepared for the righteous. See also 
Enoch's vision in chaps. 24-25. Within this same context 
references to Sheol recall the descriptions and even the 
wording of chap. 22 (see comm. on 102:4-5; 103:5-6), 
and again Enoch's revelatory claims presume his visions. 

The heavenly books frequently alluded to in the 
Epistle are often mentioned in the context of human 
pleas for vindication and the angelic mediators of these 
pleas. This collocation of ideas is found not in the 
Enochic visions in chaps. 12-36 but in the the account 
of the angelic intercession in chap. 9 and similar descrip- 


tions in Enoch's dream vision in 89:59-64, 70-71, 76-77; 
90:14, 17. 

This evidence clarifies several issues. A number of 
crucial theological ideas in the Epistle have close coun- 
terparts in the earlier parts of 1 Enoch. Enoch's author- 
ity in the Epistle is based on his claim to have received 
the visionary revelations described in the earlier part of 
the corpus. Language and phraseology in the Epistle 
have been drawn from the earlier part. From this one 
may draw two conclusions. First, the author of the Epis- 
tle knew the earlier parts of the corpus. Second, his allu- 
sions presume that his audience knew (about) the 
accounts of Enoch's visions. The precise relationship 
between the two sections may, however, be multilayered. 
I may cite one example. The language of 102:4—103:8 
has important parallels in chaps. 22 and 24-25. As the 
text of chaps. 102-103 stands, it is logically posterior to 
chaps. 22 and 24-25, for it presupposes the visions that 
these chapters describe. On the other hand, the visions 
presuppose an exposition of the problems of theodicy 
along the lines worked out in chaps. 102-108. 

Thus the account of Enoch's visions and the theologi- 
cal expositions in the Epistle complement one another. 
In its present form, however, the Epistle presumes the 
Book of the Watchers. If, prior to its incorporation into 
the Enochic testament, the Epistle was preserved on 
manuscripts separate from those that contained the 
visions, it was preserved within a communal context that 
knew and used the accounts of the visions. 


2.0. The Symbolic Universe of the Epistle 


The author of the Epistle has created a symbolic uni- 
verse that depicts the structure of reality in terms of a 
series of polar opposites. 

The first in this series contrasts good and evil and 
and their human embodiment: 


chosen, pious, righteous sinners, godless, wicked 


two plants, two structures 


two ways: 
righteousness violence, wickedness 
truth falsehood, error, perversity 
to alter, change 
wisdom folly 


Humanity is divided into two groups: those chosen by 
God, who are “pious” or devoted to God, and whose 
piety is evident in their righteous or upright deeds; the 
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godless, whose salient feature is their wickedness, which 
is characterized as “sin.” These two categories of human- 
ity are sometimes depicted in collective terms such as 
two plants or two buildings or structures, which are 
described especially by means of the following terms. 
Particularly prominent in the Epistle is the imagery of 
the two ways. Opposed are the ways of righteous or 
upright conduct toward others (SWW) and violence 
(Nonn), as well as the ways of truth (8N24”) and falsehood 
(NP) or error (rAavqotc | rÀ&vn, probably translating 
smo). The latter word pair applies mainly to false teach- 
ing, and the imagery of erring or straying is especially 
appropriate to the metaphor of the way or path. The 
opposites here depicted are faithful adherence to what is 
right, and “changing” or "altering" or “perverting” the 
truth. Related to the concepts of truth and error, but 
also to the conduct that derives from them, are “wis- 
dom,” which comes from God, and its opposite, “folly.” 
Although the pairs “righteousness”/“sin” and “truth”/ 
"error" refer primarily to deeds and teaching, respec- 
tively, they are closely related. For this author, as for 
most Jews of his time, what one teaches is primarily how 
to conduct one's life. 

A second set of polar opposites contrasts what is with 
what ought to be, and will be or what seems to be with what 
really is: 
present injustice 
what now is in a sinful world 
evident lack of divine justice 


what one sees and experiences 
here and now 


what one deserves 

what will be after the judgment 

reality of divine justice 

what one does not see or 
experience, but exists and is 
happening in heaven 


These opposites contrast one's present perception of an 
unjust world with the reality of divine justice, which will 
be enacted in the judgment in the as yet unseen future 
and which is already in the process of happening in the 
unseen heavenly realm. 

One noteworthy signifier of these opposites is the 
widespread use of the grammatical negative or its logi- 
cal equivalent. The negative imperative in the exhorta- 
tions admonishes the righteous to desist from attitudes 
and emotions that fail to distinguish between the phe- 
nomenal and the real. The negative imperative "Say not" 
rejects as untrue similar verbal expressions of the same 
lack of discernment by both the righteous and the sin- 
ners. Other uses of the negative: assert that things are 
not as they should be, or as they are believed to be; 
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promise that the fate of the righteous will not be as that 
of the sinners; forbid wrong conduct or criticize it as 
being not right; warn sinners that their expectations 

will not be fulfilled. Logically related to the use of the 
grammatical negative are the use of the verb “to be 
destroyed” or “to perish” (@70AAvmt, translating 738) to 
designate the annihilation of the sinners who now 
unjustly prosper, and the adjective “all” to signify the 
ultimate triumph of divine power and justice in contrast 
to the present lack of them. Common to this use of the 
grammatical and logical negative is the explicit contrast 
between the phenomenal and the real and between right 
and wrong perceptions of what these are and the explicit 
criticism of right and wrong actions and attitudes based 
on these perceptions. The function of the negative is to 
focus on the wrong in order to show what is right. 

The author of the Epistle depicts reality, then, 
through a series of contrasts. Essential to these contrasts 
is a sense of rightness and wrongness. There are a kind 
of conduct and an ethical teaching that encourage that 
which is *upright" and *true" and *wise." The conduct 
and teaching that differ from these are "perverse, false, 
and foolish" and “stray” from the way and “change” or 
“alter” the truth. Alongside the rightness and wrongness 
of such conduct and teaching are the rightness and 
wrongness of situations and events that do or do not evi- 
dence divine reward and punishment on those who 
deserve the one or the other. The world as the author 
experiences it is marked by the absence of such justice 
and is thus out of joint, wrong, and unwhole. At the 
same time, the author characterizes as wrongheaded 
those who perceive this situation as the whole or final 
picture. Both the complaints of the righteous and the 
boasting of the sinners err from the truth. Thus the 
author's view of reality is paradoxical, literally. Wrong- 
ness will be overcome by right and injustice by justice. 
Indeed, all evidence to the contrary, this is already hap- 
pening. For this reason the author primarily uses liter- 
ary forms that embody the paradox: woes on the sinners 
in spite of the present prosperity and success in wicked- 
ness; exhortations that the righteous take courage and 
rejoice in spite of their present ills. 

It remains to place the author and his writing in this 
symbolic universe. Briefly stated, the author is the true 
interpreter of reality and the mediator of salvation to 
those who embrace this interpretation, and his book 
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(and others like it) is the instrument by which this inter- 
pretation and mediation take place. 

If reality vacillates between the poles of truth and 
falsehood, the author discerns truth and falsehood. He 
understands the commandments of God, the true teach- 
ing that expounds them, and the right conduct that con- 
stitutes obedience to them, and he perceives their false 
and perverse counterparts. At the same time he knows 
that God is just and that complaints or claims to the 
opposite do not reflect reality. 

The basis of the author's statements about right and 
wrong are rooted in the claim that he is mediating reve- 
lation. The contents of his book are a deposit of tradi- 
tion that derives from the patriarch Enoch and that was 
based on his receipt of revelation. 


2.1. The Great Judgment According to the Epistle 


Thus God will, of necessity, intervene through a great, 
final judgment that will set right the wrongs that charac- 
terize reality as the author and his audience experience 
it. The centrality of this belief in the coming judgment is 
evident in the manner in which the author structures 
the assertion of that belief into the literary forms that 
constitute the warp and weft of the Epistle (81.1.1-3). 
Woes threaten destruction for sins committed against 
God and the righteous. Exhortations promise the faith- 
ful not only vindication but also participation in the 
destruction of the sinners. Descriptions present vivid 
vignettes of the event. The theme also recurs in the 
repeated use of the two-ways imagery (see Excursus: The 
Two Ways). The absolutely righteous character of this 
judgment is evident both in the references to the quid 
pro quo principle of appropriate recompense expressed 
in the woes (94:6-7; 95:5, 7; 96:6; 98:11-12; 100:7-9) and 
in the detailed description of the coming reversal of for- 
tunes in chaps. 102-104 (see comm. on 103:3-4, 7-8; 
104:1-6). 

Two biblical themes help to color the theme of judg- 
ment in these chapters. The parallel between the flood 
and the final judgment, which predominates in other 
parts of 1 Enoch (cf. chaps. 6-11; 65-67; 85-90; 91:5-9; 
106-107) is alluded to in the reference to “the first end” 


in the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:4). Similarly, traditional 

holy warfare language describes the participation of the 
righteous in the judgment (see 95:3; 96:1; and comm. on 
9573): 

The Epistle refers to this participation in the judg- 
ment in several other ways. The righteous will catalyze 
the judgment through their prayers (97:5; 99:3), vio- 
lently eliminate their enemies by the sword (91:12; 
98:12), and then hold the punished sinners in contempt 
(97:1). 

In order to describe the judgment, the author has 
assembled a variety of traditional material on the topic, 
some parts of it not wholly consonant with others. In 
heaven the angels record human sins, day by day (see 
Excursus: Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes). The 
heavenly bodies and elements also serve as witnesses 
(100:10-11). Human prayer leads the angels to bring 
their written record to God’s attention (97:5-6; 99:3; cf. 
104:1). The righteous participate in the execution of the 
judgment, whether as witnesses (93:10) or as wielders of 
God’s sword (see above), but at least some of them are 
under divine protection during the hurly-burly of the 
judgment (96:2; 100:5). The human tumult of the last 
days is also a function of divine judgment, as nations col- 
lapse and collide and family life disintegrates (99:3-5; 
100:1-3). In the midst of all this, the elements that have 
witnessed human sin punish it through drought and icy 
chill (100:11-13). But, most important, the heavenly 
Judge appears with the divine entourage and metes out 
justice on the sinners, which judgment throws the cos- 
mos into disarray, engulfing it in the belching flames of 
divine wrath (100:4; 102:1-3). 

Taken together, these passages may present a staged 
scenario for the judgment: witnesses, recording of 
deeds, prayer that catalyzes judgment, human tumult 
(including perhaps the participation of some of the 
righteous), the involvement of the elements, the final 
and definitive theophany. Alternatively, it is safer to sup- 
pose that the author has heaped up traditional topoi 
about the judgment to assert the certainty of the event. 
Only in the Apocalypse of Weeks, which is a discrete 
piece of tradition (see comm. on 93:1-10; 91:11-17), do 
we see a Clearly delineated set of events: flood (93:4), the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E. (93:8), a first judg- 
ment in which the righteous serve as witnesses (93:10; 
91:11), a righteous judgment by the righteous on “all the 
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wicked” (91:12), a universal judgment over all the earth 
(91:14), the judgment of the heavenly watchers (91:15). 

As elsewhere in 1 Enoch, the judgment, when fully 
consummated, will be final. Judgment on the sinners is 
"destruction" (98:3, 9, 10, 16; 99:1, 9, 16)—whether this 
means extinction or eternal punishment in the fires of 
Sheol (103:8). Along with this punishment of individual 
sinners will be the cosmic removal of all sin and iniquity 
(99:4; 100:6; cf. explicitly 91:14). The counterpart to the 
eternal punishment of sinners and total removal of sin 
will be the ascent of the righteous into the company of 
the angels (104:4-6). This last passage envisions heaven 
as the final realm for the reward of the righteous, and 
in this respect it appears to differ from the Apocalypse 
of Weeks, which anticipates the purification of an earth 
that will complement the creation of a new heaven 
(91:14-17). 

Although the body of the Epistle indicates no 
timetable for the coming of the judgment, its imminence 
is indicated by the frequent use of the adverb “quickly” 
(raxéac/Taxv, fetuna; 94:1, 6, 7; 95:6; 96:1, 6; 97:10; 
98:16) in conjunction with the verb "destroy" or its syn- 
onym. The logic of the text, with its appeal to the righ- 
teous to stand fast, also requires this interpretation. 


3.0. The Historical Setting, Provenance, and Func- 
tion of the Epistle 


At least four factors must qualify any conclusions about 
the historical setting of the Epistle of Enoch. (1) There is 
some uncertainty about the literary limits of the text we 
are discussing: where does it begin and end, and are 
there any interpolations? (2) Related to the last point is 
the question of literary levels. To what extent does the 
text incorporate traditional material that was generated 
at different times and places? (3) The contents of the 
woes may be consonant with events in a number of time 
periods. (4) We know far too little about the specifics of 
the political, economic, social, and religious history of 
Judaism in the Greco-Roman period. Acknowledging 
and expanding on these caveats, one may attempt, 
nonetheless, to locate the text in its social, religious, and 
temporal setting, indicating the degree of probability for 
the conclusions. 
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3.1. Literary and Interpretive Problems 


Most commentators of these chapters treat chaps. 
92-105 as a literary unit, composed, perhaps, of tradi- 
tional materials (notably the Apocalypse of Weeks), but 
also as the unified literary product of a single author. 
The discovery of the fragments of 4OEn€ has compli- 
cated the issue and led some to reconsider the original 
order of chaps. 91-94.° The evidence as it relates to the 
whole of chaps. 92-105 is also problematic, however. 
The extant fragments of 4QEn® break off before the 
beginning of the woes, and the last fragment of 4QEn* 
(which Ms. includes the Book of the Watchers, the Ani- 
mal Vision, and the story of Noah's birth) begins only 
with the very last verse of chap. 104 (82.1.2.1). Working 
from this evidence, and on the basis of literary consider- 
ations (83.1.2.2), I believe that the body of the Epistle 
(94:6—104:8) should be interpreted as an independent 
composition.’ 

While it is probable that these chapters contain tradi- 
tional material, their general unity of subject matter and 
their carefully crafted literary structure suggest that we 
may interpret the text as the product of a single author, 
who had investment in and control of his material, as he 
shaped it for his own purposes.? I assume, therefore, 
that the author considered both the material he com- 
posed and the traditions he transmitted to speak rele- 
vantly to his own circumstances. 

The specificity of the descriptions of social and reli- 
gious sins in the woes invites one to take them together 
as a composite picture of the author's world. Indeed, 
this specificity would render the indictments pointless if 
they did not speak to real circumstances. Thus, except- 
ing charges like murder and robbery (which may be 
rhetorical exaggerations for acts of oppression con- 


6 The Aram. Ms. (4QEn8) began before the incipit of 
the Epistle, but cannot be shown to have contained 
the body of the Epistle (Nickelsburg, *Books of 9 
Enoch at Qumran," 103). In the Gk. papyrus, the 
subscript “Epistle of Enoch" after the story of 
Noah's birth seems to indicate that the text is an 
abstract from a longer text that has this appendix. 

7 | See Introduction §3.1.2.2 and Excursus: The Liter- 
ary Unity... : Connection with Chapters 91-105. 
See also Boccaccini, Essene Hypothesis, 104-13. 


strued as leading to death or depriving one of one's 
due), it seems justified to extrapolate from the woes 
some information about the world of the author and his 
audience. The term specificity must be qualified, how- 
ever. The original readers of this text would have under- 
stood to what acts, precisely, the author made reference. 
For readers two millennia removed, they fall short of the 
kind of exact description that would have been required 
in the court of law to which the author would gladly have 
appealed. Thus they offer us a view of the author's 
world, albeit one diffused by a scrim. 


3.2. Social, Economic, Political, and Religious 
Circumstances 


Dominating the picture presented by the woes is the 
charge that the rich and powerful oppress the weak. The 
rich build their houses *with the bricks and stones of 
sins” and “not by their own labor" (94:7; 99:12). That is, 
they use slaves, or pay low wages or withold them, or 
build with materials gotten by wrongful means (see 
comm. on 99:12-14). They hold slaves (98:4; cf. 103:11, 
15, and comm. on 103:11b-13) and oppress the peasants, 
perhaps through high taxation and overwork (103:11-13; 
cf. 96:5).° They commit physical violence (103:15). They 
manipulate the legal system, lying in court, rendering 
unfair verdicts (95:6), taking bribes (94:7), and ignoring 
the pleas of those who have been wronged (103:14-15). 
In addition, they parade about in fine clothing, banquet- 
ing sumptuously, while ignoring the needs of “the lowly” 
(96:4). They hoard up "silver and gold," acquired by 
unjust means (97:8; cf. 103:5). 

The general contours of this picture are clear, even if 
the precise details are not always sharp. The rich exer- 
cise abusive power, but over whom? The word “poor” 


anti-idolatry polemic to refer to false teaching 
(comm. on 98:15—99:2). 

For an excellent discussion of these issues, received 
too late for integration in this commentary, see 
Horsley, "Social Relations." For a discussion of land 
tenure and related issues in Roman Palestine, see 
Douglas E. Oakman, Jesus and the Economic Questions 
of His Day (Studies in the Bible and Early Christian- 
ity 8; Lewiston/ Queenston: Edwin Mellen, 1986) 
37-91. 


8 See, e.g., 99:1, where the author reinterprets an 
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never occurs, and “lowly” is used only once (96:5). The 
author chooses, rather, to emphasize the injustice of the 
situation: he and his audience, dubbed “the righteous,” 
suffer unfairly. As we have seen, they include peasants 
and artisans. Whether they include people of other 
social classes is uncertain.!? 

Alongside this social conflict the author depicts, with 
equal bitterness, religious conflict between those of his 
persuasion and others, whose false and deceitful teach- 
ing “leads many astray” (see Excursus: Those Who Lead 
Many Astray with Their Lies). Sometimes this false 
teaching is embodied in books (98:15).!! Again the con- 
tours are clear, if the details are uncertain. False teachers 
propound interpretations of divine law that the author 
claims are perverting that law, are tantamount to idola- 
try, and lead to damnation (99:1-2). It is a time not 
simply of religious diversity, but also of theological 
divisiveness. Charges of actual idolatry are hard to place. 
The passage in 99:7-9 could be describing non-Jews 
rather than hellenizing Jews. But it attests a concern 
about the practice of idolatry that is too close for 
comfort. 


3.3. Setting aTime Frame 


Several factors suggest, with some probability, that the 
body of the Epistle was composed after the first third of 
the second century B.c.E.!? First, the author knows the 
Book of the Watchers (see Introduction to chaps. 
92-105, 81.4), which sets the terminus post quem ca. 
200 B.c.E. (see Introduction 83.1.3.1). Second, he proba- 
bly composed the text to fit into an Enochic testament 
that either included the Animal Vision (169-163 B.c.£.; 
see Introduction to chaps. 85-90, § Date) or predated it 
by a decade or so (see Introduction 83.1.3.1). Finally, the 


10 Fora discussion of the two-tiered social structure in 14 
Greco-Roman Palestine and the various social 
classes in this structure, see Anthony J. Saldarini, 15 
Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees in Palestinian Society: — 16 
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author of Jubilees, who knows the testamentary form of 
the Enochic copus, including the Animal Vision (see 
Introduction 86.2.3.1), indicates no knowledge of the 
body of the Epistle. A high date for Jubilees, near the 
inception of the Maccabean revolt, again suggests the 
160s as a terminus post quem.!? A low date for Jubilees, 
in the Hasmonean period, would lower the terminus 
post quem to the second half of the second century 
Biere; 

A terminus ante quem is more difficult to set. If the 
Qumran Mss. 4QEn‘ and 4QEné contained the body of 
the Epistle, then one could set the terminus in the first 
half of the first century B.c.E.; however, there is no cer- 
tain evidence that either of the mss. contained the body 
of the Epistle (Introduction 82.1). 

Suggesting that tensions between the rich and poor 
had disintegrated considerably since the time of ben 
Sira (198-175 B.c.£.), Tcherikover dates these chapters to 
the time of Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.c.£.).!° His 
argument is problematic, however. Ben Sira wrote as a 
member of the aristocracy who pleaded for responsible 
conduct toward the poor, whereas the author of the 
Epistle writes as a protagonist of the poor who was 
deeply sympathetic to their plight. The differences 
between the two writers' portrayal of rich and poor can 
be explained, in part, as the result of different perspec- 
tives. 

Nonetheless, it remains quite possible that the Epistle 
was composed during the Hasmonean period and that it 
reflects the kind of conditions described by 
Tcherikover.!® Alternatively, one might posit a date that 
reflects antagonism toward the Herodian house and its 
aristocratic clients. A more definitive date for the Epistle 
will require a clear correlation between some of the 
charges in the Enochic woes and reliable historical data 


See the discussion of VanderKam's lower date in 
ibid., 102-3. 

Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 258-62. 
Ibid., 254-65. 


A Sociological Approach (Wilmington, Del.: Michael 


Glazier, 1988) 35-49. 


11 Cf. 104:9-11, which may not belong to the body of 


the Epistle; see above, n. 7. 


12 On this point I have modified my judgment in Jew- 


ish Literature, 149-50. 


13 For this date see Nickelsburg, “Bible Rewritten,” 


101-2. 
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that pinpoint details in the Epistle uniquely to a particu- 
lar period. 


3.4. Author and Provenance 


Data from the Epistle allow us to draw a profile of its 
author’s religious provenance. On the basis of this pro- 
file we can make specific comparisons and contrasts 
with other literature from and about Greco-Roman 
Palestine. They do not, however, permit us to locate the 
author in any known religious party or sect. Like the rest 
of 1 Enoch, the text attests a religious diversity in this 
period that has yet to be mapped. 

Since the author of 94:6—104:8 is the recipient, inter- 
preter, and transmitter of Enochic traditions (Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 92-105, §1.4), he must have belonged to a 
scholarly, if not a broader, religious community that 
identified with the ancient seer. His appeal to the 
Enochic visions and his claims to be the recipient of 
heavenly revelation, as well as his use of prophetic and 
sapiential idioms and literary forms and his concern to 
exhort ethical behavior, place him among “the wise,” a 
term he employs several times in the text (98:9; 99:10; 
104:12). Thus he may have been known as hakkim, 
maskil, or sápar. This elite status notwithstanding, he is a 
powerful and impassioned protagonist for the poor and 
oppressed. 

While the author’s preference for the term(s) “right- 
eous (and pious)” rather than “poor” makes it difficult 
to determine whether his audience comprised only the 
poor (see above §3.2), the terminology he does employ 
helps us understand their religious self-identity. They 
consider themselves to be especially faithful to God and 
obedient to God’s law. The term “the righteous” appears 
often in the woes and exhortations, and at several points 
it is coupled with “the pious” (see comm. on 92:3-4). 
These terms probably have exclusivistic or “sectarian” 
connotations, since the author pronounces damnation 
on those who teach contrary interpretations of divine 


law (see Excursus: Those Who Lead Many Astray with 
Their Lies). Paradoxically, he envisions the salvation of 
non-Israelites who convert to Enoch’s teaching (100:6; 
cf. 91:14; 104:12—105:5). In this respect, his viewpoint is 
consonant with other strata of the Enochic tradition (see 
Introduction §4.2.5.8). Central to the author’s expecta- 
tion of a great final judgment is his belief in the resur- 
rection of the righteous and the eternal destruction of 
the sinners (102:4—104:8). A corollary of this emphasis 
on the judgment is his assertion that human beings are 
responsible for their deeds (98:4-5). 

This profile overlaps with the viewpoints of various 
texts of the Greco-Roman period and known Jewish reli- 
gious groups, but it coincides wholly with none of them. 
The emphasis on human responsibility parallels Sir 
15:11—17:24 (see comm. on 98:4-5) and Ps. Sol. 9:4-5. 
The terms “the righteous” and “the pious,” as well as a 
belief in resurrection, also appear in the Psalms of 
Solomon," but the apocalyptic environment of the Epis- 
tle is very different from the Davidic, restorationist 
eschatology of the Psalms. The use of “the pious” in 
these and other texts does not indicate that any of their 
authors belong to a formally organized group known as 
“the Hasidim."!? Josephus's assertions that the Pharisees 
believed in human free will and in resurrection also 
parallel the Epistle;!? however, different from the 
Pharisees, who believed resurrection of the body, this 
author speaks of a resurrection of the spirit or soul and 
an ascent to the company of the angels (comm. on 
102:4-5). 


3.5. Function 


The primary function of this writing is to assert the 
author's view of reality and its status as revealed truth, 
and to encourage the righteous and pious—the explicit 
addressees of the Epistle—to persevere in the conduct 
that the author construes as right and in the belief that 
that conduct will find its eschatological reward. The 
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17 For the occurrences of these terms, see Denis, Con- 


18 


cordance, 271, 593, s.v. dixavocg and óGtoc. On resur- 
rection in this text, see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
131-34. 

On the problem of the Hasidim, see Introduction to 
chaps. 85-90, 8 Provenance: Possible Relationship 
to the Qumran Community and “the Hasidim"; and 


19 


Nickelsburg, "Social Aspects," 647-48. 

For the passages in Josephus, see J.W. 2.8.14 
88162-63 and Ant. 11.1.3 8812-15. For a discussion 
of the Pharisees' belief in resurrection, see Hans 
Clemens Caesarius Cavallin, Life After Death 
(ConBNT 7/1; Lund: Gleerup, 1974) 141-46; Émile 
Puech, La croyance des Esséniens en la vie future: 


formal exhortations make explicit the implications of 
the cosmology spelled out in the visions in chaps. 17-36, 
and it is possible that the text as a whole, with its woes 
and exhortations, served roughly the same function, as 
the liturgical recitations of the blessings and curses in 
the Qumran Community Rule (1QS 1-2).?? They rein- 
force the self-understanding of the righteous and the 
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pious. Moreover, taken together, the specific references 
to the sinners' punishment in the woes, the vivid 
descriptions of the judgment, and the claims that the 
righteous will participate in the judgment of the sinners 
suggest that the Epistle served a cathartic function for 
an audience that perceived itself as severely and unjustly 
victimized by its enemies. 


Immortalite, résurrection, vie éternelle? (2 vols.; EtB, 20 On the liturgical character of 1QS 1-2, see Klaus 
n.s. 21; Paris: Gabalda, 1993) 1:213-15. For a discus- Baltzer, The Covenant Formulary (Philadelphia: 
sion of the texts in Josephus, see Gerhard Maier, Fortress Press, 1971), 167-70. See also comm. on 
Mensch und freier Wille (WUNT 12; Tübingen: Mohr 5:5-9. 


[Siebeck], 1971) 11-23. 
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Introduction to the Epistle 


1 Written by Enoch the scribe (this complete sign of wisdom?) (who is) praised by all men 
and a leader of the whole earth, to all my sons who will dwell upon the earth, and to the 
last generations who will observe” truth and peace. 

2 Let not your spirit be troubled? because of the times; 


for the Great Holy One? has appointed days for everything. 


3 The righteous one? will arise from sleep;> 


he will arise and walk in the paths* of righteousness,@ 


and all his path and his journey (will be) in piety® and eternal mercy. 
4 And he (God) will be merciful? to the righteous one,” 
and to him* he will give eternal truth; 
and (to him) he wil! give authority, 
and he will judge? in piety and in righteousness; 
and he will walk in eternal light.* 
5 Sin will be destroyed in darkness? forever; 
and it will not be seen? from that day forever. 


la 


2a 


3a 
b 


zakwellu tT°; zakwello mqu) te’merta tebab €-g | zatasehfa 
?emhenok mashaf sahafa ?enka henok zakwello temerta 
watemherta tebab ("The book that was written by 
Enoch—Enoch indeed wrote this complete sign and 
teaching of wisdom") g. Milik reconstructs 4QEn® 1 
2:29 (Enoch, 260-62): 772 now am im 11 
(*That which he wro]te and gave to Meth[uselah, his 
son ..."]. For the remainder of the verse, 4QEn® 1 
2:23.24 has only SANS NITH . . Sra 8AN DDIM] 
T 912% (*[the w]isest of men and chos[en . . .] to the 
latter generations (and) to all... [”). The text was obvi- 
ously not the same as € and cannot be reconstructed 
with any certainty. 

ella yegabberu | wa??ella yegabberu ("and those who will 
not observe") bcdlvxya. 

4QEn8 1 2:25 (Milik, Enoch, 260) evidently differed 
somewhat from €. Milik reconstructs: mn ORT... 
[...]»mo MÄR swm (“... Do not b]e in distress, 
yo[u and your spirit . . .”]), but this is uncertain. 
geddus wa‘abiy (“the Holy and Great One") gqT*,ela'. 
On the title see comm. on 1:3c-4. 

sädeg qtu,B | sedg (“righteousness”) m. 

“his sleep” mT” 6281. 


W 1 The superscription of the book identifies the author 


and addressees of the work and provides a brief designa- 
tion of its contents.! My comments must be qualified, 
however, by the discrepencies between the € text and 
the very fragmentary @ (see nn. a and b). 
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e. Q 


5a 


]  Onthe placement of 92:1, see Excursus: The Origi- 


nal Order of Chapters 91-93. 


zatasehfa ?emhenok sahafi (sahafa a) zekwellu (ze om. y; 


“path” 8. 

The righteous one - - - - - righteousness] “Wisdom will 
arise, and righteousness will walk" (wayetnassä? tebab 
wayahallef sedq) g. 

“his piety” m. 

+ forever m. 

lasddeq | “to righteousness” (lasedg) gq. 

walotu | “and in him” (wabotu) g. 

wayekwennen tT? 6281 | “and he will be" (wayekawwen) 
gmqu,ß (cf. v 3c and 91:17 €) + waret* wa (“in truth 
and”) q. 

wayahawwer baberhan zala‘älam mt | “and (om. ob’) eter- 
nal light will come” (wa[om. ob'|yahawwer berhan 
zal@alam) B | “and they will walk in eternal light” 
(wayahawweru, etc.) gqu and T? corrupt. 

For baselmat, T?u,h read waselmat (“and darkness"), 
which is taken as a second subject of "will be 
destroyed," which, however, is sg. (tethagwal) in all mss.; 
but see n. b. 

A pl. form of this verb is read by u,i, according to 
Charles (Eth. Enoch, 194 n. 11), but by q, according to 
Knibb (Enoch, 1:348). The pl. would be consonant with 
the second subject mentioned in n. a above. 


The initial word, "What was written" (zatasehfa), could 
reflect a finite verb preceded by a relative pronoun 
(3 r2 77), a participle (2°ND), or, conceivably, a noun des- 
ignating a writing or book (30> or ^85). For Enoch as a 
scribe, see Introduction §5.2.4.1. Here the title is logi- 


cally connected with his function as author of the book. 
Enoch is also designated as makwannen of all the earth. 
While the primary meaning of this Ethiopic word is 
“judge,” it can also translate words for “ruler,” “leader,” 
and “guide.” This seems the more likely meaning here 
in view of 105:1, where the noun marahi (“leaders” = 
nyovpevoc)> designates the (spiritual) descendants of 
Enoch in their role as transmitters of his books. 

The term te’merta tebab could translate onuetov 
oopiacg (“sign of wisdom”) or ó]Aeatc aogítac (“revela- 
tion [or ‘teaching’] of wisdom").* On this work as “wis- 
dom,” see 82:2-3, 104:12, 105:1, and Introduction 84.2.5. 
The reference to its completeness could mean that it 
contains all wisdom (cf. 93:10, “sevenfold wisdom and 
knowledge”) or that the whole book is wisdom. 

The double addressees—Enoch’s sons and the latter 
generations—correspond to a similar double audience 
indicated in 81:6; 82:1, 2; and 94:1, 3. In its fictive set- 
ting the book is given to Enoch’s sons; however, the real 
author’s viewpoint is that of one who lives in the latter 
days, and his contemporaries are the real addressees— 
the ones who live in the seventh or ninth week (93:10; 
91:14). On the specific term SNN 8772, cf. CD 1:12, 
where the latter generations (Eri MTT) are the object 
of God's revelation about his judgment on the wicked. 
The word pair “righteousness and peace" is rare in 
] Enoch. It occurs in 94:4 after reference to the genera- 
tion to whom the paths of violence and death will be 
revealed (94:2); cf. also 105:2 (“truth” and “peace”). See 
comm. on 94:3-5b. 

These chapters, then, are introduced as a revelation 
of wisdom that Enoch directs to his children and to the 
righteous of the end time. Parallels between this verse 
and the conclusion (104:12—105:2) hint at the continuity 
between Enoch as teacher and guide and the parallel 
function of the righteous, who will make use of his reve- 
lation. 

According to 100:6 and the subscript that appears 
after chap. 107 in the papyrus of these chapters, this 


2 See Dillmann, Lexicon, 857, who lists such words as 


Gpxav, NYOVMEVOG, HYEUAV. 
3 See ibid., 164. 


4 For te’mert as a translation of 67jAwatc, see Lev 8:8. 6 
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work is designated as an &mıoroAN or "letter." The lan- 
guage of 92:1 may support this: the word ?emhenok 
(“from Enoch") indicating the author, with the 
addressees prefaced by the preposition 5 (“to”). While 
there is no typical greeting in this verse, it may be hinted 
at in the word “peace.” The final reference to “peace” in 
105:2 may also be taken as a greeting.° 

The reference to Enoch and to the latter generations 
as addressees may be an imitation of the superscription 
in 1:1-2. 

m 2-5 These verses introduce the Epistle by epitomizing 
its message. The righteous can take comfort during the 
present evil time because the sovereign God has fixed 
the times—both those of trouble and those of salvation. 
Verses 3-5 briefly anticipate the latter. The community 
of the righteous will appear and receive authority to par- 
ticipate in the coming judgment (vv 3-4). Then sin and 
the evils that result from it will be finally eliminated 

(v 5). 

The timetable for this scenario is spelled out in the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which follows immediately, and 
104:12—105:2 serves as a reprise that brings the Epistle 
full circle. 

The introduction has an a-b-b'-a' structure. Of the 
“days” appointed by God (v 2), the last will be the “day” 
on which sin is destroyed (v 5). Verses 3 and 4 constitute 
two parallel units describing the rise of the righteous 
community. Verses 4 and 5 are linked by the contrasting 
words "light" and *darkness." 
m2 This is the first of many exhortations in the Epistle 
and follows the form (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 
81.1.2): an introductory formula of encouragement; ref- 
erence to the present troubles of the righteous, the rea- 
son for the encouragement. The original Aramaic 
wording of the introductory formula is uncertain (see 
n. a). As formulated, € has no precise parallel in the 
Epistle. The Ethiopic verb (’itehzan, “be grieved”) could 
translate Gk. &önuovea (“be troubled"), à2vuéo (“be 
discouraged"), or Avm&oucı (“be sorrowful”). In the last 


see Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Aramaic Epistolography," 
in idem, A Wandering Aramean (SBLMS 25; Mis- 
soula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979) 189-90. 

On this greeting see ibid., 194. 


For the meaning "teaching" here, see Knibb, Enoch, 


2:222, 


5 For the use of R and ? in Aramaic epistolography, 
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instance, the formula is paralleled by the exhortation in 
102:5a, especially with its reference to the “souls” of the 
righteous. A similar formulation occurs in John 14:1 (ur) 
ropaaaéoo bpóv H Kapdia, “Let not your heart be 
troubled"). With its use of the negative imperative, the 
present exhortation expresses the paradox of this 
author's message: the righteous live in grief; but in view 
of the coming judgment, they can be admonished not to 
grieve. This tension between present and future is also 
expressed in the parallelism between lines a and b. 
Although the times (pl.) seem to be grounds for grief, 
God has set the days (pl.) for everything. God's sover- 
eignty is indicated in several ways. It is stressed in the 
title “the.Great Holy One" (see comm. on 1:3c-4), which 
also occurs in the Epistle in 97:6; 98:6; 104:9. It is 
implied in the verb wahaba (lit. “has given” = Aram. Im). 
For this use of “give” to describe God's sovereign deter- 
mination of matters, cf. 98:4. Here God is the Lord of 
the whole of history and of the times in which all things 
happen. This a common and basic apocalyptic notion. 
Cf. 1QS 4:18-19 (see comm. on 92:5 below) and 4Q180 
1:1: ow nO» er p'spn Oy WB (“Commentary on the 
periods that God made”).’ For another similar formula- 
tion cf. Acts 1:7: 00x Uv EoTLY yvavaı xpóvovg N) 

Kat poUc og ó TaTHP Edero Ev idta é£ovotq (“It is not 
for you to know the times and the seasons that the 
Father has set in his own authority"). Although Luke 
and our author disagree on one's ability to know the 
times, they agree that God in his sovereignty disposes 
the times. Verses 3-4 and v 5 indicate the content of the 
good times to come and explicate the reason for the 
comfort here offered to the righteous. 

E 3-4 A series of words and expressions indicates the 
parallelism between these two verses: "the righteous 
one," “walk,” “righteousness and goodness," “mercy/be 
merciful." The first problem of interpretation is the 
identification of “the righteous one." Does it mean God 
or a particular righteous person, or is it used collectively 
of the righteous (pl.)? In view of v 4 the first meaning is 


7 | See the discussion of Milik, Enoch, 248-57. 


8 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 58-68. 


9 Dillmann, Henoch, 293; Martin, Hénoch, 241; 


Charles, Enoch, 224. 
10  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 17. 
11 Ibid., 152-56. 
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eliminated. The sovereign God is not given authority. 
The use of "the righteous one" (sg.) in a collective or 
typological sense is documented in Wisdom 2-5, which 
also refers to his authority to judge,® and a similar usage 
occurs in 1 Enoch 38:2 of the Chosen One/son of man. 
The Epistle, however, uses the plural almost exclusively. 
The exception is 91:10, a passage that is probably depen- 
dent on the present one. There the singular is inter- 
preted in a collective sense. While it is unlikely that that 
verse is original to the Epistle, it appears to reflect an 
early interpretation of this verse and of 93:10, where the 
plural is employed (see Excursus: The Original Order of 
Chapters 91-93). The collective or typological interpre- 
tation of this passage is accepted by Dillmann, Martin, 
and Charles,’ and it is borne out by other considerations 
that I shall discuss. 

A second problem is the meaning of the terminology 
in v 3a. To *rise from sleep" could be a metaphor for the 
resurrection. Cf. Dan 12:2 and Isa 26:19.!? Since lines b 
and c refer to the conduct of “the righteous one," how- 
ever, it is more likely that the author speaks here of an 
awakening to wisdom and the righteous life that flows 
from it. Because of this awakening the persons in ques- 
tion can be called "the righteous one." This interpreta- 
tion is borne out by 93:10, which describes the 
constituting of the community of the chosen righteous 
ones, to whom wisdom is given. The same event is 
referred to in 91:10, which has been formulated on the 
basis of the present passage. Thus, when this author 
wishes to describe briefly the events of the end time, he 
refers to the awakening of the righteous community 
(hence the sg.). A similar focus will appear in 104:12-13. 
For the use of resurrection language to describe salva- 
tion, one may compare the Qumran Hodayot, 1OH 
11(3):19-23 and 19(11):10-14 in particular.!! In 1 Enoch 
93:10 nothing specific is said about the state of the righ- 


teous before their reception of wisdom, except that they 
live in a perverse generation. In the Animal Vision the 
imagery of blindness and the opening of the eyes is 
employed (89:74; 90:6-7). This parallels the metaphor of 
the present passage. The end time is marked by a reli- 
gious or spiritual lethargy that is overcome by the revela- 
tion that the author presents. For a similar, later use of 
the sleep/awakening metaphor, cf. Eph 5:14, which 
quotes an unnamed source: '? 
Eyeipe 6 kadevöwv 

kai AVOTA EK TÜV vekpáv 

kal Emepavoer aot 6 XpLotög 


Awake, O sleeper 
and arise from the dead; 
and the Christ will shine on 
you. 
The last line is paralleled in v 4e below. Cf. also 1 Thess 
5:1-10. 

The language of the way or path of righteousness 
anticipates the imagery of the two ways in 94:1-5 and 
thus immediately strikes the strong ethical note that 
dominates the Epistle. The word pair “righteousness/ 
piety” (sedq/ hirut), which recurs in v 4, presumes the 
double title “the righteous and pious,” which appears in 
102:4, 103:9, and 104:12. Mercy is here a quality of the 
righteous rather than that which they receive, as it is in v 
4 (cf. 1:8; 5:6). 

Verse 4 is a longer parallel strophe to v 3. Lines a, b, 
and c reverse the emphasis of v 3 by making the right- 
eous one the object of God’s action (v 2b). Here, as in 
1:8 and 5:6, the righteous one is the recipient of God’s 
mercy, which is basic to all that follows. The double use 
of the verb “give” (yehub) emphasizes God’s sovereignty 
and recalls the same verb in 92:2b. The righteous one is 
first the recipient of “eternal truth” or “eternal righ- 
teousness.” If the former meaning of SOUP is intended 
here (see comm. on 93:1-3a), the reference is to the 
righteous one's obtaining wisdom (93:10). If the latter 
meaning is intended, the passage speaks of right con- 
duct as a gift of God. In either case it is connected with 
the mercy mentioned in line a. The adjective "eternal" is 
repeated in line e and anticipates the permanency men- 


92:1-5 


tioned explicitly in v 5. The authority (3eltàn) given to 
the righteous is most likely the authority to execute judg- 
ment (cf. 91:11 and esp. 96:1 [“you will have authority 
(Seltan)] and 91:12, where the verb “to give” appears in a 
similar context). This supports the reading “judge” in 
the next line. 

In lines d and e the subject changes from God to the 
righteous one. His piety and righteousness are reflected 
in the manner in which he executes judgment. Implied 
are the expressions “witnesses of righteousness” and 
“righteous judgment” in 93:10; 91:12. In line e the 
imagery of the path (v 3) is connected with the idea of 
theophanic light (cf. 1:8; 5:6, 7; and comm. on 108:11- 
13). The eternal light here anticipates the reference to 
the same at the end of the eschatological scenario in 
91:16. For a close parallel to the present formulation, cf. 
Ps 89:14 (15) and Isa 2:5. 

@5 The final and complete elimination of sin and evil is 
a topos in 1 Enoch. Cf. 10:16, 20, 22. More important, in 
91:17 it is also mentioned as the last event in the escha- 
tological scenario, in a formulation close enough to the 
present verse to assume a literary connection: "from 
then on, forever, it will not be mentioned” ("emheyya ?itet- 
bahhal eska “älam); cf. “it will not be seen from that day 
for ever” (itetra’ay . . . ?emye'eti “elat ?eska *alam). The time 
of the end of evil has been fixed by God (cf. v 2), and 
this idea is closely paralleled in 1QS 4:18-19: ^r?3 ow 
mro ampa opum now nvm rp 1m map na»na Ww 
Dan mar n3» syn m 722 (“And God in the mysteries of 
his wisdom and in his glorious wisdom has set (lit. 
‘given’) an end for the existence of perversity, and at the 
time of the visitation he will destroy it forever. And then 
truth will come forth in the world"). The contrast of 
light and darkness in the present verse marks sharply the 
opposition of sin and righteousness that runs through- 
out the Epistle. 


12 For citations of this text, see Michael E. Stone and 
John Strugnell, The Books of Elijah Parts 1-2 (SBLTT 
18; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979) 76-81. 
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a 


The Apocalypse of Weeks 


INTRODUCTION 


After this Enoch took up his discourse, saying,? 
"Concerning the sons of righteousness, 
and concerning the chosen of eternity, 
and concerning the plant of truth,? 
these things I say to you 
and | make known to you, my sons, 
I myself, Enoch.’ 
The vision of heaven was shown to me, 
and from the words of the watchers and holy ones | have learned everything, 
and in the heavenly tablets | read everything and I understood."* 


THE APOCALYPSE 


And Enoch took up his discourse and said,? 
"| was born the seventh in the first week, 
and until my time righteousness endured.^ 
After me there will arise a second week, 
in which deceit and violence will spring up,® 
and in it will be the first end, 
and in it a man will be saved. 
And after «that, at its conclusion», iniquity will increase, 
and a law will be made“ for sinners. 
After this «there will arise a third week, 
and at its conclusion»? a man will be chosen as the plant of righteous judgment, 
and after him? will go forth the plant of righteousness forever and ever.* 
After this «there will arise a fourth week, 
and at its conclusion»? visions of the holy and righteous will be seen; 
and a covenant for all generations and a tabernacle will be made? in it.* 
After this «there will arise m fifth week 
and at its conclusion>,? «the temple of the glorious kingdom>? will be built forever. 
After this «there will arise a sixth week 
and»? all who live in it will become blind, 
and the hearts of all will stray from wisdom; 
and in it a man will ascend.^ 
And at its conclusion,* the temple of the kingdom will be burned with fire; 
and in it the whole race of the chosen? root will be dispersed. 
After this, in the seventh week, there will arise a perverse generation, 
and many will be its deeds, 
and all its deeds will be perverse. 
And at its conclusion, the chosen will be chosen, 
s witnesses of righteousness? from the eternal plant of righteousness, 
to whom will be given sevenfold wisdom and knowledge.^ 
And they will uproot the foundations of violence, 
and the structure of deceit in it, 
to execute judgment. 
After this there will arise? an eighth week of righteousness,® 
in which a sword will be given‘ to all the righteous, 
to execute righteous judgment? on all the wicked,‘ 
and they will be delivered into their hands.? 
And at its conclusion, they will acquire possessions in righteousness;? 
and the temple of the kingdom of the Great One® will be built in the greatness of its 
glory* 
for all the generations of eternity.? 
After this there will arise a ninth week, 
in which righteous law will be revealed? to all the sons of the whole earth;^ 
and all the deeds of wickedness* will vanish from the whole earth and descend to the 
eternal pit,’ 
and all humankind will look to the path of eternal righteousness.*? 
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15 


16 


17 


93:1-10; 91:11-17 


After this, in the tenth week, the seventh part, (will be) the eternal judgment; 

and it will be executed on the watchers of the eternal heaven, 

<and a fixed time of the great judgment will be rendered in the midst of the holy 

ones».? 

And the first heaven will pass away? in it, 

and a new heaven will appear; 

and all the powers of the heavens will shine forever with sevenfold (brightness).^ 
After this there will be many weeks without number forever, 

in which they will do piety and righteousness,? 

and from then on sin will never again be mentioned." 


la 


"And after this, it came to pass that Enoch began to 
speak from the books, and Enoch said . . .” (wa’emdeh- 


for the reading of A (“the plant of truth"), see comm. 
on 93:1-3a. 


raze kona henok wa’ahaza yetnággar ’emasaheft wayebe b I, myself, Enoch ---- me] AP ims Tun wu TN 4QEnE 1 
hénok €ß Ull | “And after this (corrupt T?), it came to 3:20-21 (Milik, Enoch, 264) | "I, myself, Enoch, accord- 
pass that Enoch was speaking from, etc." (wa@emdehraze ing to what was shown to me" (ana we’etu henok baza 
[wa?emderaze wa T?] kona hénok [hénok kona m] yetnäggar "astar'ayani) €. baza, reflecting Gk. év à, may be a ditto- 
?em-, etc.) €tT°m 1768 2080 | “And after this (om. graph of evox, curiously paralleling the alleged haplog- 
‘after’ u; transpose ‘this’ q) Enoch also transmitted (+ raphy in 1 Pet 3:19 (Ev à kai <evwx>; see E. G. Selwyn, 
‘this’ q) (and) spoke (‘and Enoch began to speak’ g | The First Epistle of St. Peter [2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 
om. verb u) from, etc.” (wa’emdehraze [wa’emze u| 1947] 197-98). 
wa’emdehra q] wahabani |*ze q] henok yetnaggar c The original text of 93:2h-j is uncertain. € reads 
[wa?ahazani henok yetnaggar g | om. yetnaggar u] ?em-, etc. "according to what was shown to me in the heavenly 
€ gqu. Following Klaus Koch (“Sabbatstruktur der vision, and (what) I know from the word of the holy 
Geschichte: Die sogenannte Zehn-Wochen-Apokalypse angels and understand from the heavenly tablets" (baza 
[I Hen 93:1-10; 93:11-17] und das Ringen um die alt- "astar'ayani ’emrä’eya samay wa'emgála geddusan mala?ekt 
testamentlichen Chronologien im spaten Israeliten- ?^a?marku wa?emsafsafa samay labawku | 4QEn8 1 3:21-22 
tum," ZNW 96 [1983]," 408), I reconstruct 4QEn£ (Milik, Enoch, 264) reads Top TS "wmm... nins 
(Milik, Enoch, 263): ar oma Tp 20) mn mra qm. npn3nwm MAP XPD... DYT 89D TN (“I was show[n 
For the general considerations that lead to this recon- ... and from] the word of the watchers and holy ones I 
struction and to the preference of this over €, see have learned everything [. . . every]thing [I have] read 
comm. on 93:1-3a. The original shape of the € text and [and understood]"). As other passages indicate (see 
the origin of it are difficult to determine. Eg,6 UII Excursus: The Watchers and Holy Ones), “holy angels" 
(ahaza, lit. *seize") may reflect a corruption of ava- is probably a translation of Aram. *watchers and holy 
Aafáv THY napaßoAnv einev, read as avaAaßar Tapa ones.” By analogy with 1:2 (on which see comm. on 
BLBAtwv. 93:1-3a), I have taken up a double reference to “every- 
2a Concerning the sons - -- - - truth] following €: ba’enta thing" and accepted Milik's restoration, "and I under- 
weluda sedg waba?enta heruyäna ‘alam waba?enta takla ret‘ stood." 
gmtT? | 3a Again, by analogy with 1:2-3, I accept the reading of 
---- takla sedq q | ---- takla sedq waret* B | 4QEn® 1 4QEné 1 3:2-3 (Milik, Enoch, 264): Was nono Tun 20) 
3:19-20 (Milik, Enoch, 263) is too fragmented to recon- | wa?ahaza enka Cenza) yetndggar henok ?emasaheft wayebe 
struct with certainty. The lacuna before SM" 729 JA (“and Enoch began to read from the books and said”) 
RVW requires a longer reading than €. Milik recon- €. See n. aon v 1. 
structs: ] eine) * (“who have grown up] from"; Enoch, b and - - - - endured] On this meaning of 4QEn& 1 3:24: 


263-65; so also Koch, “Sabbatstruktur,” 408). This 
reconstruction (perhaps better with the verb M28) has 
no support in €, however, and the extant ]A corre- 
sponds to one of the three occurrences of ba?enta in €. 
Cf. Beyer (Texte, 627) for “in Bezug auf” (“referring to") 
as a possible meaning for ]3. The long reading (“of 
righteousness and truth") in €8 appears to be conflate; 


(Op 71), see Milik, Enoch, 265, note on lines 22-24 | 
The reading is reflected in € (see Milik, Enoch, 82): 
wa 2Iwwt, which probably translates kat Ewg éri pov | 
ska ’ama kwennané wasedq ta?dggasa (ta‘äggaso enka 
wayemasse g) (“while judgment and righteousness still 
endured [+ therefore, and there will come g]”) €. 
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a second week - - - - - spring up] Translation follows 
4QEn€ 1 3:24-25 (Milik, Enoch, 264): 72 ^1 in [nuo 
nz’ Nonn NO | “in the second week great evil and 
deceit will spring up” (bakaPet sanbat “abiy ?ekuy 
wagwehlut baqwalat) €. “abiy ’ekuy wagwehlut probably 
reflects Aram. KPD) NOD! 7127. In addition to a trans- 
position of the two nouns, the dalet in 1127* (for this 
form see 4QEn® 1 4:15; Milik, Enoch, 266) was read as a 
res. 

And - - - - conclusion] I emend €, wa [om. mat] "emdehra 
tafassama (“and after it is completed"), to wa’emdehraze 
batafsametà, in keeping with the usage in 93:5, 6, 7, 8, 
10; 91:13. One expects the event recorded to take place 
in the week, not after it. See, however, VanderKam 
("Studies," 519), who retains the reading as it stands. 
For the emendation of yegabber ("he will make") to yet- 
gabbar (“will be made,” q,n Ul) in keeping with the 
nominative form of the noun, cf. v 6 and Charles, Eth. 
Enoch, 195 n. 4. 

The original wording of the beginning of vv 5, 6, 7, 8 is 
uncertain. In each case € reads, “and after this, in the 
nth week, at its conclusion" (this latter phrase occurs 
near the end of v 8). In vv 5 and 7, however, where € is 
extant, it reads, “And after this, there will be (naywnie) 
an nth week," and the same formula appears to have 
been present in v 4, where € reads "in the nth week," 
but where & placed the week as subject of a verb and 
then added “in which. . . ." The verb "arise" occurs in € 
of v 4, and the extant wording of @ indicates that the 
week is the subject of this verb. The verb occurs again 
in € of v 9, where the generation in the week is subject 
of the verb. I also find it the most plausible reconstruc- 
tion of v 12. On the basis of this evidence, I have 
emended the introductory formulas in vv 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
I have reconstructed the beginning of v 12. See also 
Koch, "Sabbatstruktur," 408. 

wa’emdehrehu € mtT?,ß | “and after this" (wa’emdehraze) 
q | om. and - ---- righteousness g, due to hmt. (sedq). 
Here, and throughout, for stylistic reasons I drop “and” 
at the beginning of the announcement of a new week," 
taking "after this/that" as a sufficient indication of the 
transition from the description of the previous weck. 
la*àlama ‘alam mqtT? | latálam u,ß | zala‘älam g, Ull. 
On this emendation see n. a on v 5. 

yetgabbar | yegabber ("he will make") q. Cf. n. c on v 5. 
In keeping with the idiom of the apocalypse (cf. vv 4, 8, 
11, 14), I follow € (apaı Note ) rather than € lomu (“for 
them"), which may well be a corruption of bomu (“in 
them" = 1172 for 712). 

Emending €, “And after this there will be a fifth week, 
and at its conclusion"; see v 5 n. a. 

beta sebhat wamangest ("the house of glory and king- 
dom") €, emended following A of v 13 (see below, v 13 
n. b). 

On this emendation, see v 5 n. a. 


10a 


ya“äreg besi | “a man will ascend on high” (cenaana- 
AAMBANG NOYPWME erixice ) €. 

"And at the close of the week" €. 

heruy g,ß | hayl (“mighty”) qmtu. 

Translation follows 4QEn8 1 4:12 (Milik, Enoch, 265): 
pup mw) png NAN | yetharray(u) (yet'asiay[u] 
dy[blopxya'b']) heruyan sádeqàn q,abefhikx (cf. 1:1 
[Charles, Eth. Enoch., 196 n. 17]) / heruyàn wasädegan 
en / heruyäna sedq g,dloya'b' (“the righteous chosen / 
the chosen and righteous / the chosen of righteousness 
will be chosen [rewarded]") €. The single noun in @ is 
probably correct, given the double occurrence of 
"righteousness" in the next line. The double nouns in € 
may derive from the reading of g,dloya'b', itself reflect- 
ing the omission of "as witnesss of" (9). On this fuller 
reading of A, see comm. on 93:9-10; 91:11. 

sevenfold - - knowledge] Following 4QEn€$ 1 4:13 (Milik, 
Enoch, 265): YT aan Ira» n220 | sab ātu mak‘ebi- 
tata temhert lakwellu fetrata z?ahu (“sevenfold wisdom 
concerning all his creation”) €. The prepositional 
phrase, missing in 9, was probably added when 91:11- 
17 was displaced and the present verse was juxtaposed 
with 93:11-14, which lists a variety of heavenly and cos- 
mic secrets that can add up to the number seven. See 
comm. on 93:11-14. 
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Translation follows 4QEn8® 1 4:14 (Milik, Enoch, 265): 
pn 73255 72 SIP Tann wonr wR papy WT. In 
4QEnS this verse follows immediately after 93:10 and 
immediately before 91:12. Corresponding to it is € 
91:11, which, however, Charles has left in its position 
in chap. 91, although he has moved 91:12-17 to their 
original and proper place in chap. 93 (APOT 2:264-65) 
| The € form of 91:11 is longer than 9 and has proba- 
bly been modified to fit its secondary context: "And 
then the roots of iniquity will be cut off, and sinners 
will perish by the sword; some of the blasphemers they 
will be cut off in every place; and those who plan 
violence and those who commit blasphemy will perish 
by the sword” (wa?emennehu yeigazzamu ?aXràwa “amadä 
waháte'àn yethagwalu basayf, °emenna serufan yetgazzamu 
bakwellu makän wella yehélleyewwo lagef*, wa?ella yegab- 
berewwä laserfat yethagwalu bamatbaht). On the displace- 
ment of the whole of these verses, see comm. on 91:10, 
11-17. 

E^ 4QEnS 1 4:15 |tekawwen (“there will be") €. Cf. € 
of 93:[4], 5, 7 | + kabet ("another") €, a gloss. 

See 4QEn8 1 4:15 (Milik, Enoch, 266 n. e-e). Milik's 
restoration agrees with € enta sedq. 

— given] [An à3yThn 737 4QEn? 1 4:15 | wayet- 
wahhab lati sayf (“And a sword will be given to it") €. lati 
is probably corrupt for bati (“in it"). 

Povp 7157 4QEnE 1 4:16 | om. €, but see g. 


13a 


14a 


kama yetgabbar kwennane sedq ("that righteous judgment 
might be executed") € | HWP {KIT} PT 73502? (“to exe- 
cute righteous judgment (the judgment] ") 4QEné 1 
4:16 (Milik, Enoch, 266). 

Piw DD 1D 4QEné 1 4:16 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | “On 
those who do iniquity” (?emella yegaffe*u) €. 

PITS Par 4QEne 1 4:17 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | “And 
the sinners will be delivered into the hands of the righ- 
teous” (wayetmétiawu hate'àn ba?edawihomu lasadeqan) €. 
For |'O21 (“possessions”) of 4QEn® 1 4:17 (Milik, Enoch, 
266), € has ’abyäta (“houses”) | For DWP of A, € has 
-emsedqa zi’ahomu (“because of their righteousness”). 
Ran mp] 53m 4QEn8 1 4:18 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | 
"the house of the great king” (bet laneguS “abiy) €. 

mr MAID 4QEns 1 4:18 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | “in glory" 
(basebhat) €. 

pio» >77 0335 4QEn€ 1 4:18 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | “for- 
ever" Ceska la*alam) €. 

there ----- revealed] “in the ninth week, in it righteous 
judgment will be revealed" (basanbat tāse bati kwennané 
sedq tetkassat) € | Milik (Enoch, 266, followed by 

Koch, "Sabbatstruktur," 410) reconstructs 4QEn8 1 4:19: 
Narr [3 wwo 7D exp "von $30 (“a ninth week, 
and righ[teousness and righteous] j[udgment] will be 
revealed [in it]"). For "and righteousness" there is noth- 
ing corresponding in €. Nor is the tip of the dalet as 
certain as Milik suggests. My reconstruction is: 

ty» rl "m" Ep’... For the verb “to arise" see 

vv 4, 9, 12. For "in which" see vv 4, 14. The latter has 
the form 727. 

173 NINN "32 512? AQEn€ 1 4:20| “to all the world" 
(lakwellu “älam) €. 

kwellu tagbar (om. g) rası“an € | NE? “iy o» (*all 
the d[oers of iniquity”) 4QEn8 1 4:20 (Milik, Enoch, 
266-67). The lacuna makes a decision between “doers” 
(Milik) and *deeds" (€) less than certain; so also Koch, 
"Sabbatstruktur," 410. 

and descend - - - pit] "And the world will be written 
down for destruction” (wayessahhaf lahagwela ’alam) € | 
py] 727 mi (as above) 4QEn£ 1 4:21. An evident 
Greek confusion between karr&yo (= A) and kaTa- 
yppa (=€) produced the present € text, which led 
Charles (APOT 2:264) then to place the next line ear- 
lier in the text (at the end of the eighth week), so that 
the conversion of humanity precedes the destruction of 
the world. 

to - - - - righteousness] NADY HWP m? 4QEne 1 4:22 
(Milik, Enoch, 266) | € om. “eternal,” and mss. vacillate 
between “path” and “paths.” Only q has sedq. Others 
read ret‘ (“truth”). 
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93:1-10; 91:11-17 


The original text of v 15 is uncertain. € has basically 
two readings: a long and a short one. The long reading, 
found in tI? 2080,6, includes “and it will - - - - - heaven," 
although the precise wording of the sentence varies 
among the Mss. Given the general reliability of the Ms. 
combination t,8, and the corroboration of T? and 
2080, I take this line to be original to € and to have 
dropped from a-t by hmt. In the last line, € mss. vary 
between the verb baqala (“to recompense” or “avenge”) 
mu 1768, and baqwala (“to spring from") gtT? 2080 
6281,8. The latter verb is the more difficult in the con- 
text, but it is so difficult as to be unlikely (see, however, 
Knibb, Enoch, 2:220). For details on the many variants 
in the text and possible translations, see ibid. 4QEné 1 
4:22-23 helps some. Extant is: R71 yp? N22» PT Ta 
-RDN ( . . . ijn it the eternal judgment and the time 
of the great judgment]. . .”). The lacuna that follows 
does not permit the double lines of the long € reading; 
however, double reference to the judgment may indi- 
cate that a line has dropped out of 4QEn® by hmt., and 
it also suggests that the reading of the short € text 
(*the great eternal judgment") is wrong. It also indi- 
cates that "great" cannot modify "eternal heaven," as it 
does in the long text of € (“and it will be executed on 
the watchers, and the great eternal heaven will spring 
from the midst of [or ‘from all of'] the angels"). My 
heavily reconstructed text suggests parallelism between 
“watchers” in the second line (teguhan) and "angels" 
(mala?ekt), behind which I see “holy ones" (cf. 93:2). 
Thus I break the double expression into two lines, as in 
12:2. 

T3» 4QEnE 1 4:24 (Milik, Enoch, 266) | “will pass 
away and vanish" (yewadde wayahallef) €. For this com- 
bination of synonymous verbs, cf. 94:1 €. 

The exact text of this line is uncertain. For € barha 
(“shine”), 4QEn$ 1 4:25 has Tin (“rise”) and perhaps 
before it another synonymous verb. For la‘alam (“for- 
ever"), & has ]] 32» 2122 (“for all eternity”). 

The text of this line is uncertain. € reads: bahirut(kemu 
q) wabasedq yekawwenu (“they will be in [your q] piety 
and in righteousness"), a rather weak expression, which 
leads me to incorporate the verb in & (720, “they will 
do") AQEnß® 1 4:26 (so also Koch, "Sabbatstruktur," 
410), with which word this column of the Ms. breaks 
off. 
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Introduction 


The Apocalypse of Weeks is a summary of human his- 
tory from creation to the eschaton that its author, 
“Enoch,” claims to have copied from the heavenly tablets 
at the end of his tour of the cosmos (cf. 81:1-4). This 
historical summary, which divides history into ten 
“weeks,” is clearly a discrete unit within the Enochic 
Epistle. The displacement of part of the Apocalypse in 
the Ethiopic version has led, however, to considerable 
debate about its origin and its correct location in the 
corpus. 


„Text 


In all mss. of €, the account of the first seven weeks is 
located in chap. 93, as vv 1-10, while the account of the 
last three weeks has been detached and moved into 
chap. 91, as vv 11-17. That these two sections were origi- 
nally joined to one another was recognized by some of 
the earliest commentators on the text and is confirmed 
by one Aramaic Qumran ms. (4QEn*). For a possible 
rationale for the displacement, see Excursus: The Origi- 
nal Order of Chapters 91-93. The extant part of the 
Epistle in the Chester Beatty Papyrus begins several 
chapters after the Apocalypse; however, this section is 
attested in a Coptic version (€), on a single leaf of a 
sixth-seventh-century codex that preserves only 93:3-8 
(see Introduction §2.4). 


Contents and Genre 


The account of the first seven weeks sketches events up 
to the choosing of the elect (93:3-10), while the summary 
of the last three weeks depicts a series of three judg- 
ments that precede the many weeks without end that will 
continue through eternity (91:11-17). In all ten weeks 
except the fourth and fifth, the description of the 
respective week is governed by statements about the reli- 
gious or ethical character of the people living at that 
time and/or about the judgment that befalls these 
people. These statements function variously as the 


subject of the main verb, the main verb itself, or the 
predicate or object of that verb. In other words, religious 
and ethical character, divine judgment in response to it, 
and a new situation resulting from this judgment have 
been so structured into this apocalypse as to constitute 
its essence. See chart on p. 439. 

A close reading of these data indicates that the sev- 
enth week is crucial to the structure and chronology of 
the Apocalypse. Weeks 2, 6, 7 create a paradigm accord- 
ing to which the wicked are judged and the righteous 
saved (weeks 1, 3, 4, 5 require no such judgment). 
Although weeks 8-10 stress (final) judgment and assert 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness, differently from 
weeks 2, 6, and 7, they presume rather than stress the 
wickedness that is judged. Logically this makes weeks 
8-10 dependent on weeks 1-7. Specifically, week 8 is 
dependent on week 7, and the judgment of the wicked 
of week 7 is fully executed in week 8. This complemen- 
tarity of the two sets of weeks is also evident in weeks 
8-10 in the progressive obliteration of wickedness and 
the progression toward a state of complete righteousness 
that parallels week 1. At the end, the newly created cos- 
mos returns to God's original intention.! 

The author announces his theme in his introduction 
in words that are recapitulated in his description of week 
7. He writes concerning: the sons of righteousness and the 
chosen of eternity from the plant of truth (93:3). In the sev- 
enth week, the righteous will be chosen, as true witnesses 
of the eternal plant of righteousness (93:10). The end of 
the seventh week is crucial, because at this time the com- 
munity of the elect are chosen and given "sevenfold wis- 
dom and knowledge." Armed with this revelation, they 
will execute judgment by uprooting the counterstructure 
of violence and deceit (Ron, Np, 91:11). As the repeti- 
tion of this word pair in 93:4 and 91:11 indicates, they 
are a pithy summary of the evils that God judges. 
Already in the Bible, it is violence (0A) that character- 
izes the prediluvian world (Gen 6:11). In the eighth 
week the sword of the righteous is appropriate judgment 
for the violence that has recurred in the seventh week. 
Deceit is the false teaching that is opposed to the seven- 


1 See also VanderKam, *Studies," 518-21. Some of 
his observations about the symmetry of the Apoca- 


lypse are more persuasive than others. 
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93:1-10; 91:11-17 


Week Character Judgment of Wicked Righteous Saved New Situation 
1 righteousness [no judgment necessary] 
deceit, violence first consummation a man saved 
iniquity (law for sinners) 
2 plant of righteous [no judgment necessary] 
judgment, plant of 
righteousness 
4 Sinai, law, [no sin mentioned to be 
tabernacle) judged] 
5 (temple) [no sin mentioned to be 
judged] 
6 blind stray from wisdom temple burned, exile a man ascends 
7 perverse generation elect chosen 
8 righteousness uproot violence, deceit; possessions, 
wicked judged new temple 
9 great judgment, wicked all humanity 
vanish into the pit becomes righteous 
10 eternal judgment: new heaven, 


vengeance on angels 


many righteous weeks, 
no more sin 


fold revelation granted in the seventh week, and the 
author considers it sufficiently important to retroject it 
into the prediluvian world of the second week. In the 
context of the Epistle as a whole, violence and deceit 
summarize the sins described at length in the woes (see 
Introduction to chaps. 92-105, §2.0). 

This text belongs to an apocalyptic literary genre, 
whose purpose is to track history from some point in the 
past to the time of the real author, who stands at the 
threshhold of the eschaton. It may be properly desig- 
nated as an apocalypse, because revelation is central to 
its author’s self-understanding. As the introduction 
asserts, Enoch took his message from the heavenly 
tablets (93:2; cf. 81:1-4). He wrote it down in primordial 
times (82:1-4), and now it is part of the sevenfold wis- 
dom and knowledge possessed by the eschatological 
community. Other examples of the genre include Daniel 
8; 10-12; 1 Enoch 85-90; 2 Baruch 56-71.? 


Schematization of History 


The Apocalypse’s schematization of history has numer- 

ous parallels in Jewish literature. Collins summarizes the 

evidence: 
The division of history into ten periods . . . is com- 
mon in the Sibylline Oracles and is a major structuring 
element in Sib. Or. 1 and 2 and Sib. Or. 4. It is found 
partially in the Melchizedek scroll from Qumran, and 
Milik cites two fragments of a “commentary on the 
(book of) periods created by God” (40180 and 181), 
where there are ten weeks from Noah to Abraham. 
Multiples of seven also figure prominently in eschato- 
logical texts. Already in J Enoch 10:12 the Watchers 
are bound under the earth for seventy generations. 
T. Levi 16:1 says that the descendants of Levi will err 
for seventy weeks, but claims to have learned this 
from the book of Enoch. In Daniel 9 the seventy weeks 


2  Onthe genre of Jewish apocalypses, see John J. 
Collins, “The Jewish Apocalypses,” in idem, Apoca- 
lypse: The Morphology of a Genre (Semeia 14; Missoula, 


Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979); and on historical 
reviews, ibid., 30-36. 
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of years are tied to the prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer 
25:11-12 and 29:10). In the Animal Apocalyse in 

1 Enoch 85-90, the “sheep” (Israel) are also subjected 
to seventy shepherds in the period after the exile. 
The ten jubilees of 11QMelchizedek are also equiva- 
lent to seventy weeks of years. In the “pesher on the 
periods” (4Q180-181) Azazel and the angels lead 
Israel astray for seventy weeks.? 


Thus the author of the Apocalypse of Weeks stands in a 
firmly established and broad apocalyptic tradition of 
structuring history using the numbers seven and ten. 
That these periods are engraved on heavenly tablets 
(93:3; cf. 40180 1:3; 10H 9[1]:23-25) emphasizes the 
orderliness of God's creation and disposition of history 
and strongly suggests that these periods are, in some 
sense, quantitatively equal.* Charles disputes this notion 
on the grounds that any multiple of years that fits the 
first weeks places the eschaton far beyond the author's 
time. He argues, instead, that the weeks are periods of 
unequal length, each marked by some great event." One 
wonders, then, why the author employed the concept of 
“weeks” and did not just designate them as “periods.” 
That the eschaton might be far into the future is also 
problematic, because it would seem to provide scarce 
comfort for the troubled people to whom it is directed.? 
This commonsense approach to apocalyptic literature is 
disputed, however, by Doeve, who argues that the Apoc- 
alypse of Weeks envisions ten “weeks,” each four hun- 
dred years long. The time from the composition of the 
Apocalypse at the end of the seventh week to the great 
final judgment should equal the time from the exodus to 


3 Collins, Apocalyptic Imagination, 50. For a critique of 8 
Milik's identification of 40180 and 4Q181 as copies 
of the same work, see Devorah Dimant, “The 
‘Pesher on the Periods’ (40180) and (40181)," JOS 


9 (1979) 77-102. 


4 See, e.g., Hoffmann, Henoch, 791-96; Dillmann, 9 


Henoch, 293-94. 


the composition of the text (i.e., three “weeks”).” Koch 
takes the same approach.? Deftly juggling a variety of 
traditional chronologies and with a mininum of emenda- 
tion, he is able to fit all of the events of the first seven 
weeks into periods of 490 years and arrive at a date in 
the Maccabean period, specifically 164 B.c.E. In addition, 
he places this chronology into the broader framework of 
contemporary cultic calendrical speculation.? 

While this approach seems to be much more faithful 
to the implied order of the text's 10 x 7 structure, it 
leaves the question of the eschatological future open. 
Did the author really envision the great judgment taking 
place in what we call the Middle Ages? Perhaps. One 
needs to remember that the Apocalypse speaks of three 
judgments. It is the first of these, which will take place at 
the end of the seventh week and, arguably, the begin- 
ning of the eighth week, that is most relevant for the 
author's audience. With deceit and violence overthrown 
and the wicked judged by the righteous, the immediate 
problem of the author's time has been solved. If the 
author is really dependent on theoretical numerical 
speculation, a date for the final judgment in the distant 
future seems to be an inevitable conclusion of his 
method.!? 


Date 


The composition of the Apocalypse is dated to the first 
third of the second century B.C.E. A terminus ante quem 
ca. 50 B.C.E. is provided by 4QEn$, but the reference to 
the Apocalypse in Jub. 4:18 pushes that terminus back to 


Klaus Koch, “Sabbatstruktur der Geschichte: Die 
sogenannte Zehn-Wochen-Apocalypse (1 Hen 93:1- 
10; 91:11-17) und das Ringen um die alttestament- 
lichen Chronologien im spáten Israelitentum,” 
ZNW 95 (1983) 403-30. 

Idem, “Sabbat, Sabbatjahr und Weltenjahr: Die 
apokalyptische Konstruction der Zeit,” Ars Semeio- 
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5 Charles, Enoch, 228-29. tica 29 (1997) 69-86. 

6 See Lars Hartman (“The Functions of Some So- 10 This speculative concern need not conflict with the 
Called Apocalyptic Timetables," NTS 22 [1975-76] observations of Hartman (“Functions”), if one 
11-13), who rightly understands the practical value allows that the Apocalypse also posits a judgment in 
of those apocalyptic reviews of history that place the seventh/eighth week(s) to deal with immediate 
the author's time at the threshhold of the judgment existential problems. 
and the new age. 

7 J.W. Doeve, “Parousieverzögerung,” NedTT 17 


(1962-63) 33-36. 


125 B.C.E. or 168 B.C.E., depending on one's dating of 
Jubilees (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, §3.3). 
Dexinger places it after the Maccabean revolt, to which 
he finds reference in 91:12.!! VanderKam sees the sev- 
enth week as the time of composition, and places this 
armed vengeance in the eschatological future.!? This 
allows one to find a time of composition in conjunction 
with the reform movements that preceded the Mac- 
cabean revolt, while allowing a militant act of judgment 
to follow in the imminent future. A date shortly before 
the Maccabean revolt would not clash greatly with 
Koch's chronology. 


Provenance 


Although the precise provenance of the Apocalypse can- 
not be determined, it can be related to known Jewish 
texts and one known community. It was composed in 
circles associated with the name of Enoch and is either 
an epitome of the Animal Vision or a source for it. It 
was also honored by the author of Jubilees and was either 
copied at Qumran or brought there on at least one ws.!? 

Especially noteworthy is the author's focus on the 
election of the righteous in the end time and their 
receipt of revelation (93:10). In both respects, the Apoc- 
alypse is paralleled by the introduction to the corpus 
(1:1, 8; 5:<6>,7, the righteous and chosen; 5:8, their 
receipt of wisdom). These similarities may indicate that 
the Apocalypse was inserted to provide an early form of 
the corpus with a time frame for its eschatology. The 
author of the Book of Parables (chaps. 37-71) also uses 
the word pair "righteous and chosen" as its chief desig- 
nation for his audience. Outside the Enochic circle, the 
designation "the chosen," the term "the eternal plant," 
and the notion of eschatological revelation appear in a 
variety of sectarian texts from Qumran, most of which 
indicate no immediate connection with the Enochic lit- 
erature. Thus we may locate the author of the Apoca- 
lypse in the Enochic wing of a group of reform 


J} Dexinger, Zehnwochenapokalypse, 137-40. 
19  VanderKam, “Studies,” 521-23. 
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movements that arose in the (late) Hellenistic period, 
and we may see the community at Qumran and various 
of those who joined it as heirs of this tradition. The 
Parables, on the other hand, represent a branch of this 
Enochic tradition that developed later and apart from 
Qumran. 

E 93:1-3a These verses introduce the Apocalypse of 
Weeks, summarizing its contents, explicating the source 
of the revelation, and tying the Apocalypse to its narra- 
tive context. 

The narrative connection is evident in the use of the 
past tense in both v 1 and v 3a. Although this passge is 
separated from chaps. 81-82 and 91 by the superscrip- 
tion and exhortation in chap. 92, the adverbial formula 
“and after this" and the perfect tenses in vv 1 and 3a 
indicate that Enoch's recitation of the Apocalypse is part 
of the narrative sequence begun in chap. 81. 

The passage as a whole imitates the introduction to 
the corpus (1:1-3).!* For the formula “he took up his dis- 
course and said" (for the Aramaic see n. a to vv 1, 3), cf. 
1:2 and 3, and see comm. on 1:2-3. Verse 2abc is a 
tristich that summarizes the contents of the Apocalypse 
by means of three construct formations that balance the 
tristich that describes the triple source of Enoch's revela- 
tion (v 2hij). The Apocalypse concerns the righteous 
community, especially the community of the end time. 

“Righteousness” (sedq, SOW) is perhaps the key con- 
cept in the Apocalypse (see Introduction to this section. 
S Contents and Genre), just as “the righteous” are cen- 
tral to the Epistle as a whole. The term *sons of righ- 
teousness" (weluda sedq, Now ^13) occurs nowhere else in 
the Apocalypse. The Aramaic term probably stood in 
105:2, where it has been translated *sons of truth" 
(weluda ret‘), reflecting the translation of tuwp by 
«Andere. The normal designation in the Epistle is “the 
righteous" (oi dixavor). Here the construct form has 
been employed, in part, as one balanced member of a 
triad. Moreover, although it means in effect "the righ- 
teous,” it may also reflect the double expression “my 


14 See VanderKam, "Studies," 516-17. 


13 The argument by Jeanie P. Thorndike (“The Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks and the Qumran Sect,” RevQ 3 
[1961] 163-84) that this Apocalypse is “a secret his- 
tory of the Qumran sect” is too speculative to be 


persuasive. 
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sons . . . those who observe righteousness | my children 
...O righteous" in 92:1; 94:1, 3. This parallelism in the 
latter passages sees a continuity between Enoch’s chil- 
dren and the righteous of the end of days, who are his 
spiritual descendants (see comm. on 92:1). The term 
“sons of righteousness” (213722) occurs in Qumran in 
1QS 3:20 and 22 at the beginning of the two-ways 
instruction (cf. 1 Enoch 94:1-4) in contrast to the “sons 
of perversity” (79733). 

The election of Israel and its end-time counterpart is 
mentioned three times in the Apocalypse (vv 5, 8, 10). 
Here they are designated by the second construct form, 
“the chosen ones of eternity” (heruyana ‘alam = "rà 
T3712). The expression has no precise parallel in 
] Enoch or in the rest of our literature. It could mean 
that they have been chosen to inherit eternal life or, 
more likely, that the community is viewed as lasting to 
eternity (cf. 93:5, 10). Less likely, it denotes an election 
that precedes creation (cf. Eph 1:4 and, less explicitly, 
1QS 3:15-16; see comm. on 93:9-10; 91:11). 

The nation of Israel, from whom the community 
springs, is designated as a “plant” in vv 5 and 10. The 
expression XN% NAN) is noteworthy. 93:10 speaks of 
N2]2» BED INES. The noun 82% (lit. "firmness") is not 
attested elsewhere, although the verb 2%’ and the adjec- 
tive XIX" occur. They are related to 2X2, “to plant," and 
the pair here make an alliterative construct form and a 
consistent image, “the firmly established plant.” Cf. € Ps 
37:35, 28° 17° (“a firmly planted oak”). Perhaps the 
expression is used here not only to make a consistent 
image, but to allow for a triad of constructs in which 
NOUP is not repeated. 

The triadic expression in these verses combines, then, 
in poetic form the various expressions used in the Apoc- 
alypse to designate the nation and the community. The 
content of the Apocalypse concerns the eternal commu- 
nity of the chosen that has come forth from the firmly 
rooted plant of Israel. 

Verse 2def continues further the narrative style 
begun in chaps. 81-82 and 91. The tristichal form 
before and after these lines suggests that here too we 
have three poetic lines. The style of introductory for- 


mula here is paralleled in 82:1, where a triple expression 
refers to Enoch’s transmission of revelation. The single 
expression (“I say”) occurs in 91:3. Precisely the same 
double expression as here occurs in 94:10. In 1QapGen 
5:9 this formula introduces Enoch's command that 
Methuselah tell Lamech that Noah is his son (827 122? 
mna ms 72... MAR TN, "and now to you I say . . . and to 
you I make known"). In the translation, I have taken the 
expression Tur NT MIN (€ ana we’etu henok) to mean "I 
myself Enoch." It could also be translated “I am Enoch." 
Such a formula of identification occurs frequently in 
epiphany scenes (cf., e.g., Tob 12:15; Luke 1:19; Rev 
1:17). Whether it could have had that meaning in the 
Aramaic text of 4QEn® is uncertain because of the frag- 
mentary state of the Ms. Whether it may have had such a 
meaning in an earlier form of the tradition is equally 
uncertain. For such a meaning of the expression, cf. the 
Mani Codex 58:8-9 (éyà ciut Evox ò dixatoc, “I am 
Enoch, the righteous one"), where it is quoted of "Enoch 
in his Apocalypse.”!° Such a translation in the present 
text or tradition would function to establish Enoch's cre- 
dentials as a revealer—something that he does in the 
next tristich. 

The original text of v 2hij cannot be determined with 
certainty due to the discrepancies between € and @ and 
the fragmentary nature of the latter. Nonetheless, the 
contents of the tristich are clear. Enoch refers to the 
threefold source of his revelation: his vision of heaven, 
the words of the angels, and the contents of the heavenly 
tablets. This triad is paralleled in part both in 1:2-3 (the 
vision of the Holy One and of heaven; the words of the 
watchers and the holy ones that he heard; and knowing 
what he saw) and in 81:1-2, a tristich that uses, as here, 
the three verbs "see," "read," and "know" to describe 
how he views the heavenly tablets. Enoch is here refer- 
ring back to chap. 81, and the appeal to the heavenly 
tablets—in which were written all the deeds of humanity 
(81:2)—is appropriate in an introduction to this historical 
apocalypse. Enoch’s knowledge of the future is based on 
his familiarity with the heavenly record of human deeds. 

The meaning of the first two lines of the tristich here 
is less certain. He may be using the language of 1:2-3 to 


15 See Ron Cameron and Arthur J. Dewey, eds. and 
trans., The Cologne Mani Codex (SBLTT 15; Missoula, 


Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979) 44-45. 
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describe how he has seen in heaven the words of the 
angels inscribed in the heavenly tablets (cf. 103:2, n. a). 
A broader frame of reference may be indicated, how- 
ever, by the rest of the Epistle, where Enoch refers to the 
process of angelic intercession in heaven and in general 
presumes knowledge of events in that sphere. Further- 
more, the verses that now follow the Apocalypse of 
Weeks proper (93:11-14) allude to Enoch’s visions of the 
cosmos. That Enoch may here be alluding to his tour of 
the cosmos is suggested by the expression “I have 
learned everything" (nv»T' 872 TN, 4QEn$ 1 3:22). This 
same expression occurs in 2 Enoch 40:1-2, where it refers 
to all the knowledge that Enoch gained during his jour- 
neys and that he now conveys to his children previous to 
his ascent to God. A parallel expression occurs in Wis 
7:17, where Solomon refers to his knowledge of the cos- 
mos. See further comm. on 93:11-14. 

Verses 1-3a as a whole appear to have been modeled 
on 1:2-3: a double occurrence of the formulaic “and he 
took up his discourse and said" encloses reference to the 
elect and a triple use of a preposition with the content of 
the vision as its object—as well as a triple appeal to the 
source of revelation. The clear parallels between 1:2-3 
and the Balaam oracles indicate that 1:2-3 is the earlier 
form of this introductory material. Thus, like chaps. 1-5, 
the Epistle begins with a superscription (92:1), a descrip- 
tion of what is to come, and an appeal to revelation. 

B 3bc The first week—with the shortest description in 
the Apocalypse—concludes with the time of Enoch. 
Different from weeks 2-8, with their formulaic "at its 
conclusion," and like the tenth week, reference is here 
made to the seventh part. According to the Sethite 
genealogy (Gen 5:1-24), Enoch was the seventh patriarch 
from Adam. The significance of his position in the 
genealogy is not lost in the tradition, as is evident from 
] Enoch 37:1 and Jude 14. That Enoch's period as a 
whole is here seen as a time of righteousness is indicated 
not only by the expression "22 72 (“until my time"), but 
also by v 4, which attributes the beginning of evil to the 
second week after Enoch. Thus Enoch and his time epit- 
omize the quality of ROZp, which is celebrated through- 
out the Apocalypse. It is noteworthy, to say the least, that 
this author sees the period through Enoch as one of 


16 See VanderKam, Enoch, 23-28. 
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righteousness. For one thing, it contradicts the biblical 
record, which speaks not only of the sin of the first par- 
ents but also of the violence of the Cainites (Genesis 
3-4). For this author, however, real evil begins with the 
deeds of the “sons of God” and the giants; following 
perhaps the biblical sequence, he believes this began to 
happen after the disappearance of Enoch. The idea, 
however, is not to be taken for granted. According to 
106:13 the sin of the angels began already in the time 

of Jared, Enoch's father, and Wis 4:10-15 attributes 
Enoch's premature “death” to the evil from the midst 

of which he was removed, lest he should sin. The pattern 
in v 4, possibly v 5, and in vv 8, 9-10 may suggest that a 
similar idea lay behind the placing of Enoch in the first 
week. 

B 4 The second week marks the beginning of real evil, 
here called “deceit and violence" (Nonm spw). The 
noun DAT is also used in Gen 6:11 and 13 of the evil that 
precipitated the flood. Cf. also 1 Enoch 91:5. The use of 
the word pair *deceit/violence" is significant, since it 
recurs in 91:11, in the description of the seventh week. 
The two nouns are opposites of those virtues implied in 
the noun Nop, which is so dear to this author—viz., 
truth and righteousness. Moreover, within the context of 
the Epistle, deceit and violence are a pithy summary of 
the false teaching and social sins that characterize the 
activity of the sinners (see Introduction to chaps. 
92-105, 82.0). The use of the verb niox (nya, baqualat), 
“to spring up” or “sprout,” suggests that evil is here 
thought of as a plant that is the counterpart to “the plant 
of righteousness” mentioned in v 5. The idea is 
expressed in Deut 29:18. The idea of good and evil 
plants that are counterparts of one another appears in 
Matt 7:17-20 and is analogous to the idea of the struc- 
tures of good and evil, which appears also in this Apoca- 
lypse (see comm. on 93:9-11). 

The parallelism between the second and seventh 
weeks continues in the term "the first end," which 
reflects a typology between the flood and the judgment, 
of which we hear more in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 


17 For this meaning of *5y 715, see Milik, Enoch, 265. 
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weeks. For this typology in the Enochic corpus, cf. also 
10:1-3; 10:16—11:2; and chap. 91. It recurs explicitly in 
the Son of Man passage in Matt 24:36-44 and Luke 
17:26-27. 

That Noah the righteous one is saved from the judg- 
ment of violence is biblical. 10:3 and 17 imply the typol- 
ogy of the salvation of Noah and the righteous of the 
end time (see comm. on 10:2), and here the typology 
extends the parallelism between the second week and 
the seventh weeks, in which the elect will again be cho- 
sen. The idea that “a man” is saved in an unrighteous 
time recurs in v 8 and is probably implied in v 5 (see 
comm.). See also comm. on v 3. 

The end of the second week does not coincide with 
"the first end," as we might expect it to do. This may 
indicate that the author had in mind a time scheme that 
made it necessary for him to extend the period further. 
On the other hand, he may wish to make as explicit as 
possible the clash between God's judgment of sin and 
the continuation of sin after that judgment. 

The statement that iniquity increased after the flood 
probably has its basis in Gen 8:21.!? The idea, however, 
is a constant in some apocalyptic traditions. It occurs in 
the Animal Vision (89:11) and Jub. 7:20-29, both of 
which are related to this text, and in 4 Ezra 3:12, in a 
review of history that is part of a pessimistic assessment 
of the human condition as a whole. Verses 4-5 speak of a 
“covenant” or a “law” being made for sinners. The Eth. 
Sersat could translate either ösuadnKn or vóuoc.? In 
either case the reference is to Genesis 8-9.?? In Jub. 7:27- 
29 the biblical law against the shedding of blood is a 
response to the sins of the sons of Noah, which have 
been prompted by the seductions of the demons.?! 
Whether this viewpoint is an exposition of 1 Enoch or 
contains a tradition on which Enoch depends, it pro- 
vides an interpretive key for the present passage. Differ- 
ent from Gen 9:1-7, the author of this apocalypse sees 
the law against the shedding of blood as a response to 


the violence that increased after the flood. The sin of 
the postdiluvian age is here called ‘amada (“iniquity”). 
In 91:11 this noun appears to reproduce Aram. NOT 
(“violence”), in which case we are justified in seeing in 
the present verse a continuity between the terminology 
describing the prediluvian sin and that of the post- 
diluvian age. 

B 5 According to this verse, the violence of the post- 
diluvian period continued to the close of the third week, 
when Abraham was chosen as patriarch. That Abra- 
ham's call in Ur involved his turning from paganism, 
and specifically idolatry, is documented in such sources 
as Jubilees 11-12 and Apocalypse of Abraham 1-2.?? Two 
factors indicate that this idea is present here: the paral- 
lelism between this verse and vv 4 and 8, where “a man” 
is saved in a wicked time; and especially the typology 
between Abraham’s election and the election of the cho- 
sen in the seventh week (93:10). Thus in the postdiluvian 
period, marked by violence (som), Abraham is chosen 
to begin the process of instilling in the world the right- 
eousness (SOUP) that had been lost with the removal of 
Enoch at the end of the first week. 


Excursus: The Image of the Piant in tsraelite 
Literature 


The designation of Israel as God’s plant (variously a 
flower, small plant, shrub, vine, or tree) is natural 
enough in the literature of a people like Israel whose 
life is largely bound up in agriculture. The metaphor 
is easily extended to include several related ideas. A 
plant is rooted in the ground, in this case, the land of 
Israel.?? It is the embodiment of life. The root-plant- 
branch connection expresses continuity. Plants bear 
fruit. Plants can be uprooted, but they can also be 
tenaciously permanent. 

Biblical texts that anticipate or look back on 
Israel's exile employ the image to describe: how God 
planted the plant; how it has been cut down; and how 


18 Reese, “Geschichte,” 74 n. 29. 

19 See Dillmann, Lexicon, 244. 

20  Dillmann, Henoch, 295. 

2]  Dexinger, Zehnwochenapokalypse, 124. 


22 George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Abraham the Convert," 
in Michael E. Stone and Theodore A. Bergren, eds., 
Biblical Figures Outside the Bible (Harrisburg: Trinity 
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erature of the Intertestamental Period,” JSJ 7 (1976) 
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new growth will spring from its stump or roots (Isa 
6:13; Jer 1:10; Ps 80:9-19 [8-18]; Isa 11:1 of the 
Davidic dynasty). Isaiah 5:1-7 emphasizes Israel’s fail- 
ure to bear good fruit and God’s intent to destroy the 
vineyard (cf. Jer 2:21). For Third Isaiah the image 
offers hope. The people will again be established in 
the land and bring forth the righteousness that God 
desires (Isa 60:21; 61:1-3). 

In 1 Enoch the image appears in three contexts. In 
the Book of the Watchers, Noah the righteous one is 
the source of the plant that will last forever (10:3). He 
is the prototype of the plant of righteousness and 
truth that will escape the final judgment and consti- 
tute the nucleus of an eschatological community that 
will eventually embrace the whole human race (10:16- 
17, 20-21). As the context of these verses indicates, 
this new human race is located on a new and fertile 
earth from which sin and pollution have been 
removed. The contrast between lines 1-2 and 3-4 of 
v 16 emphasizes righteousness as the fruit brought 
forth by the new humanity. In 84:6 Noah is again the 
plant that will bear the seed that is a new human race. 
In the Apocalypse of Weeks the plant is mentioned 
four times (93:2, 5, 8, 10). The plant is historical 
Israel, whose source is Abraham, rather than human- 
ity derived from Noah. Abraham is himself chosen as 
the plant, from which comes “the eternal plant of 
righteousness” (v 5). Even though “the race of the 
chosen root” is dispersed because of its sins (v 8), in 
the end time God will again chose the eschatological 
community of the elect from the eternal plant of 
righteousness, that is, from Israel (93:10), and will 
give them the wisdom and understanding that engen- 
ders the righteous life. They appear to be the commu- 
nity that possesses and abides by Enochic law (see 
comm. on 93:9-10; 91:11). Striking throughout the 
Apocalypse is the notion that Israel will endure— 
according to v 3, because it is a firmly rooted plant. 

In Jub. 1:16, 16:26, 21:24, and 36:6 the plant is his- 
torical Israel, explicitly connected with Abraham; it is 
characterized by righteousness and will thus endure 
forever.” Several texts from Qumran apply the plant 
imagery to themselves, the righteous, eternal Israel 
that already stands in communion with the angels 
(1QS 8:5; 11:7-9; 1QH 14(6):15; 16(8):6; CD 1:7-8).?° 

Jewish literature from ca. 100 c.e., like the biblical 
texts connected with the exile, employs the metaphor 
of the plant to refer to Israel's election, punishment, 
but eventual restoration. In 4 Ezra 5:23 "vine" is one 
image for Israel in a context where the seer puzzles 
over the disparity between Israel's fate at the hands 


93:1-10; 91:11-17 


of the Romans and its status as the one people whom 
God has chosen from the nations. In 2 Baruch 36-37 
Israel is the vine that will endure when the forest of 
the nations is destroyed. The vine image recurs sev- 
eral times in the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo, a 
text that worries about the future of Israel, but 
doggedly asserts the ongoing validity of the covenant 
(18:10; 23021284). 

Several NT texts employ the plant imagery with old 
connotations but unique Christian nuances. The Syn- 
optic parable of the vineyard draws on Isaiah 5, but 
identifies the irresponsible husbandmen as the 
Jerusalem authorities responsible for Jesus’ death 
(Mark 12:1-12| | Matt 21:33-46 | | Luke 20:9-19). The 
idea that God’s plants must bear good fruit appears 
in the parable of trees that is ascribed both to John 
the Baptist and to Jesus (Matt 3:8-10 | | Luke 3:8-9; 
Matt 7:16-20| | Luke 6:43-44; Matt 12:33-34). Luke 
takes up the motif in a short parable unique to his 
Gospel (13:6-9). The Fourth Gospel carries the chris- 
tianizing of the metaphor to its logical conclusion, 
applying the image of the vine to Jesus and his follow- 
ers. He alone gives life to the branches so that they 
can bear good fruit (15:1-11). Paul, the Israelite who 
anguishes over his own people, gives the metaphor a 
peculiar twist. Israel is the cultivated olive tree into 
which the branches of the Gentile wild olive tree are 
grafted (Rom 11:1-24). The context, like Pseudo- 
Philo, is concerned about the future of the covenant 
(Rom 9:1-13). 


Abraham, the patriarch, is the plant (the root in v 8) 
that engenders Israel, the everlasting plant of righteous- 
ness. That he is “chosen” is an unusual notion in the lit- 
erature of this period. In the Bible his election is 
mentioned only in Neh 9:7. Jubilees 12:19, which speaks 
of Abraham having chosen God, may presuppose the 
idea. Later the idea occurs in 4 Ezra 3:13 and Apocalypse 
of Abraham 14. As the close parallelism between this 
verse and v 10 indicates, Abraham’s election is a func- 
tion of his status as patriarch. In 10:1-3 and 16 Noah is 
designated as the righteous plant, from whom comes the 
righteous plant forever (but note the Abrahamic lan- 
guage in 10:16; see comm. on 10:16c-17). For the author 
of this Apocalypse, the postdiluvian violence was so 
great that there can be no continuity between Noah and 
his descendants. Also different from chap. 10, this text 


24 Fora discussion see Tiller, “Planting,” 323-24. 
25 For an extensive discussion see ibid., 324-34. 
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focuses on Israel rather than on the more nondescript 
righteous. 

Problematic in this context is Aram. UVP 7°T (kwen- 
nané sedq). In 91:12 it surely means “righteous judgment” 
(see comm. on 91:11-13). Dillmann accepts this meaning 
here: Abraham is progenitor of the race in which God 
will reveal his righteous judgment—in an uneschatologi- 
cal sense.?? Reese cites 2 Bar. 57:2, according to which 
the coming judgment was one of the things revealed to 
Abraham.?' More plausible is Dexinger's translation, 
“rechte Satzung" (“righteous law").?5 He derives this 
interpretation especially from the Qumran Scrolls, 
where p78 [WA is used of the communal regulations. 
See 1OS 4:4 and CD 20:30-31, where the plural appears, 
and 1QS 9:17, where PTS WH occurs in parallelism 
with mas n» (“true knowledge").?? Although Dexinger 
bases his discussion on the unproven assumption that 
Aram. T7 is necessarily equivalent to Heb. w5wra,°° evi- 
dence not cited by him supports the suggested interpre- 
tation here. A marriage contract from Murabba‘at (Mur 
20 ar) states "[yo]u shall be my wife according to the law 
of M[oses] (Twa 715 nrw? "2 wn NN). This same 
cliche is reflected in much earlier form in Tob 7:13, also 
of a marriage contract: KAT THY KpLOLY THY YEypap- 
uevnv Ev 7H BiBAw Mwoewg “according to the statute 
written in the book of Moses"; cf. Tob 7:14). The term 
ww pT [7325 (moveiv kptaw @AndLrnv, Athos ms. 18) 
occurs in 4QTLevi^ ar 2 9, but it is not clear whether it 
refers to the execution of righteous judgment or to the 
enactment of a true statute.?! The term may also stand 
behind 1 Enoch 61:9, where kwennané sedq is parallel to 
nagara (“word”). In what sense Abraham is here asso- 
ciated with the Torah is uncertain, since the Sinaitic 
legislation is given later. One might think of the com- 
mandment of circumcision. On the other hand, Jub. 
12:25-27 associates Abraham with the books of his 
fathers, which he studies. The present passage may pre- 
sume a tradition that Abraham was familiar with at least 
part of the Torah. Such a retrojection of the giving of 


26  Dillmann, Henoch, 295. 

27 Reese, "Geschichte," 74. 

28  Dexinger, Zehnwochenapokalypse, 178. 
29 Ibid., 158-63. 

30 Ibid., 150-63. 


law would be consonant with the attribution to Abraham 
of the elect status that properly belongs to Israel. In any 
case the association of righteous law with Abraham is 
part of the parallelism of this verse with 93:10, which 
speaks of the wisdom that is received by the chosen, and 
it anticipates the righteous law that will be revealed to all 
in the ninth week (91:14). Thus in Abraham are the 
beginnings of the chosen plant of righteousness, which is 
the proper subject of the Apocalypse according to 93:2. 
B 6 The fourth week concludes with the time of the exo- 
dus and the Sinai theophany. The “holy and righteous” 
are surely the angels (cf. 39:4-5), although the expression 
is unusual. The author may be alluding to an exposition 
of Exod 24:9-11 that described a vision of the heavenly 
court like 1 Enoch 14 or Daniel 7. Or he could presume 
the version of the exodus story found in Jub. 48:13. 
According to Jubilees, angels were involved in the exodus 
events as a whole. Perhaps the author is referring to the 
whole of the exodus and the Sinai events. Line c appears 
to refer to the eternal covenant (Ser‘at latewleda tewled; cf. 
ferrata enta la‘älam, THY aiaviav dradyKny, 99:2), 
although the translation “law” is not excluded (see 
comm. on 93:4). This is the only explicit reference to the 
Mosaic covenant/ Torah in the whole Enochic corpus. 
Mention of the tabernacle (‘asad = oxnv7n) is consonant 
with the references to the sanctuary in 93:7, 8; 91:13. 

B 7 The author bypasses the conquest, the period of the 
judges, and the reigns of Saul and David. The end of the 
fifth week is signaled by the building of the Solomonic 
Temple. That this is the only event mentioned in this 
very brief description of the week indicates, again, the 
author's great interest in the sanctuary. The precise title 
of the temple in the original Aramaic of this verse is not 
certain. The full form of the title appears in 91:13: *the 
temple of the kingdom of the Great One." God's king- 
dom appears also to have been mentioned here. Refer- 
ence to "glory," mentioned also in 91:18, here is an 
allusion to the presence of the divine kabód in the 
Solomonic Temple (1 Kgs 8:11). The association of 


Greek Text (PVTG 1/2; Leiden: Brill, 1978), 25. For 
the Aramaic fragment, see DJD 22:30-32. 
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“glory” with the title “the Great One” in 1 Enoch 103:1 
and 104:1 may indicate that “glory” functions here in 
the place of the title “the Great One” found in 91:13. 
That the temple is said to have been built “forever” is 
odd in view of its destruction, mentioned in the next 
verse, where the adverb “forever” is lacking. In v 13 the 
more intensified expression “for all the generations of 
eternity” occurs with reference to the eschatological tem- 
ple. Perhaps the author is thinking here of the temple as 
an institution. The idea would parallel the description of 
Abraham as the plant from whom comes the eternal 
plant, in which is inherent the eschatological 
community. 

B 8 After descriptions of three weeks that mention only 
the conclusions of the weeks, in which positive events 
take place (vv 5, 6, 7), the author presents a longer 
description of an evil week. Different from the postdilu- 
vian period (v 4e), the emphasis is not on violence but 
on apostasy—described as blindness and straying from 
wisdom. On the blindness of the preexilic period, see 
89:15. The straying (yetrasa‘, doubtless translating 
TAQVaw; see comm. on 98:15—99:1) and the blindness 
refer most likely to idolatry (see comm. on 99:1). In view 
of the language of straying and of wisdom in chaps. 
98-99, it appears that the author is here emphasizing 
the “deceit” half of the word pair in 93:4 and 91:11. The 
formulation indicates that the pre-exilic age anticipates 
the sin of the seventh week (93:9). The double occur- 
rence of “all” indicates massive apostasy, as in v 9. The 
reference to the ascent of Elijah picks up the motif of 
the salvation of the lone righteous one in 93:4, 5, and, 
applied to the group, in 93:10. The second half of the 
verse deals with the punishment of the sins of the peo- 
ple at the end of the week. Of the burning of the temple 
we also hear in 89:66. The genitive, “race of the chosen 
root,” could mean the “race, that is, the chosen root,” or 
the “race that sprang from the chosen root,” that is, 
from Abraham. For the latter image, cf. Isa 11:1. In 
either case the passage alludes to v 5. 


32 See Reese, “Geschichte,” 76. 
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m 93:9-10; 91:11 The description of the seventh week is 
the longest in the Apocalypse. The period of time 
begins with the exile, and according to general and cor- 
rect consensus it concludes with the author’s own time, 
when his community becomes the recipients of “seven- 
fold wisdom and knowledge."?? Verse 9 mentions neither 
the return nor the rebuilding of the temple by Zerubba- 
bel.** The silence is striking and significant in view of 
the explicit references to the destruction of the temple 
and the exile in v 8, the construction of the tabernacle 
and the Solomonic Temple in vv 6 and 7, and the escha- 
tological temple in 91:13. Moreover, in place of a refer- 
ence to return, restoration, and rebuilding, the author 
speaks of the appearance of a *perverse generation" 
(tewled *elut). This expression is used in the € of Deut 
32:5 to describe idolatrous Israel (cf. 32:15-18). Here the 
perverse generation undertakes to do many things, but 
in spite of this, all its undertakings are perverse.” This 
viewpoint constitutes a wholesale condemnation of the 
return, the restoration, the rebuilding of the temple, 
and the events of the Persian and Hellenistic periods. 
The evaluation is paralleled in 89:73-75: the food on the 
altar is polluted, and all the sheep are blind. Cf. also CD 
1:3-9, which omits reference to the return.?® The lan- 
guage of this verse is also paralleled in 1 Enoch 99:2, 
which speaks of those “who pervert the eternal 
covenant," and in 104:10, which refers to those who 
“pervert many" through their lies. Similarly, 5:4 indicts 
those who have "changed your deeds," an expression 
used in the Targumim of Deut 32:5 to describe the per- 
verse generation. In the present passage the perversity is 
described as “deceit” and “violence” (R^, oA, 91:11). 
The former expression is an antonym for the wisdom of 
the author's community, and it suggests that all the reli- 
gious acts of the post-exilic period are apostasy. 

Verse 10 is the heart of the Apocalypse. It describes 
the event toward which this pithy recital of history has 
been moving-the election of the chosen and their 


36 On the relationship of this text to the Animal 
Vision and the Apocalypse of Weeks, see Excursus: 
Traditions about a Religious Awakening. 
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receipt of full wisdom and knowledge. As a comparison 
with 93:5 indicates, this event parallels the election of 
Abraham and the establishment in him of the people of 
God. The author does not speak of an election from 
eternity, that is, of predestination. The elect are chosen 
at the end of the seventh week. At this time they are 
defined as the newly constituted people of God. As 
Abraham had been chosen from the Gentiles to be the 
progenitor of “the eternal plant of righteousness,” the 
elect are now chosen from that plant. The idea of the 
chosen as a group within Israel closely parallels Third 
Isaiah." 

The elect are chosen, first of all, to be the recipients 
of wisdom and knowledge. In the context of the Epistle, 
this means a particular understanding of the divine law, 
other esoteric information about the cosmos, and the 
eschatological message of the coming judgment. See 
Introduction §4.1.3.2. All of this wisdom and knowledge 
is essential for salvation. But the elect are not chosen 
simply to be the recipients of the salvation granted 
through this wisdom and knowledge; they are chosen for 
a mission, viz., to be witnesses of righteousness. The 
function of their testimony is to uproot violence and 
deceit and thus to execute divine judgment. That is, 
NDZP as righteousness and truth will destroy its counter- 
parts, violence and deceit. The term “witnesses of righ- 
teousness" implies the expression "righteous judgment," 
which will appear in v 12. 

For this author, violent deeds and deceit constitute 
together a single edifice that stands under divine judg- 
ment. This architectural image occurs also in 91:5; 94:6; 
99:12. Parallel language in the Qumran Scrolls may well 
indicate that this author sees his community as a build- 
ing that stands counterposed to this structure of deceit 
(see Excursus: The Image of the Plant in Israelite Litera- 
ture). Furthermore, the parallels may suggest that the 
author sees as part of the structure of deceit the 
Jerusalem temple, to which he is opposed. 

Precisely how the chosen will uproot the evil struc- 
ture and execute judgment is not said. Different from 
v 12 and its description of the eighth week, here no 


37 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 20. 


38 On the relationship of this text to the Apocalypse of 


mention is made of the sword of judgment being given 
to the righteous. To the contrary, violence and deceit 
are overcome by the witness of the chosen. For a parallel 
in which the righteous community is depicted both as 

a building and as the executor of judgment, see 1QS 
8:4-10.°® 

B 91:12-13 For the first time in the Apocalypse we hear 
of a “week of righteousness.” This characterization 
appears to pertain to the fact that in this week “all the 
righteous” will “execute righteous judgment” on “all the 
wicked,” and moreover, that the temple will reach its 
eschatological fulfillment. 

The image of divine judgment as a sword is frequent 
already in the Bible (cf., e.g., Isa 34:6; Ezek 30:24; Jer 
47:6). The implication is that God uses the sword(s) of 
human agent(s) to bring punishment by violent death 
(cf., e.g., Judg 7:20, “a sword for the Lord and for 
Gideon”). For the image of God “giving” a sword to his 
people, cf. 1 Enoch 90:19, the section in the Animal 
Vision that corresponds to this one. The inclusive term 
“all the righteous” may designate the full complement of 
God's people as their ranks have been increased through 
the activity of the chosen in the seventh week. It is com- 
plementary to “all the wicked” on whom they will exe- 
cute judgment. Different from 93:5 and 91:14, 2p TP 
here denotes “righteous judgment.” For the idea of 
God’s righteous judgment(s), cf. Ps. Sol. 2:15; 3:3; 4:8; 
and passim. For the idiom A T7 729 (“to exact judgment 
from”), cf. 1OapGen 20:14. The term “the wicked" 
(PHW) corresponds to € "ella yegafe‘u (“those who do 
violence"), which in turn very possibly translates a form 
of ddtxia/adcxéw.*® The root 20^ appears again in v 14. 
Who *all the wicked" are is uncertain. Verse 14 indicates 
that in the ninth week there is still either wickedness or 
wicked persons to be exterminated. At the very least, 
91:12 states that the righteous will destroy all the wicked 
with whom they have any contact. Verse 12d employs an 
expression that recurs in 95:3 and 98:12 to denote the 
militant activity of the righteous as they execute divine 
judgment on their enemies by means of violent death 
(with the sword). On the origins of this militant ideol- 


39 See the passages cited by Dillmann, Lexicon, 
1212-13. 


Weeks, see Excursus: Traditions about a Religious 


Awakening. 
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ogy, see comm. on 95:3. In view of the stereotyped usage 
of this terminology, Dexinger’s identification of this 
activity with the Maccabean wars seems unwarranted.” 
The present passage can be a prediction rather than a 
description. 

That the righteous “will acquire possessions in righ- 
teousness” (DW P2 7021 T^) is a foil to the sinners who 
acquire silver, gold, and possessions not in righteousness 
(97:8; cf. 94:7), as well as a reversal of the present cir- 
cumstances of the righteous, who are oppressed by the 
rich sinners (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, §2.0). 
The noun 7°02) occurs frequently in 1QapGen 20-22 to 
denote the possessions, and sometimes more specifically 
the herds, of Abraham, Lot, and the people of Sodom. 
An Aramaic “IOU” (Mur 18 ar 8) has the parallel expres- 
sion TPN "m ^02) (“my possessions and whatever I 
acquire").*! The conclusion of the eighth week will also 
be marked by the building of the eschatological temple. 
Hopes for the building of the eschatological temple and 
the New Jerusalem (the two cannot be easily separated) 
are expressed already in Third Isaiah (56:7-8; 60; 65:17- 
25) and in literature that is based on this prophet's word 
(cf., e.g., Tob 13:9-18; Revelation 21-22; cf. also Sib. Or. 
3:702-31; 2 Bar. 4:2-7; 4 Ezra 10). The idea, however, 
appears to be lacking in the eschatological vision of the 
Animal Vision (90:28-29). The connection here between 
the acquiring of possessions and the rebuilding of the 
temple in its glory is probably a reflex of Isa 60:5-11 and 
Hag 2:6-9, which speak of the flow of wealth to 
Jerusalem and of the glory and splendor of the eschato- 
logical city. Here we see the culmination of the apoca- 
lyptist's accumulated references to the Israelite 
sanctuaries: the temple of the glorious kingdom is built 
forever; the temple of the kingdom is burned; the 
temple of the kingdom of the Great One will be built in 
the greatness of its glory for all the generations of eter- 
nity. Here the language that describes the temple, its sig- 
nificance, and its duration has been intensified beyond 
any of the previous references to the sanctuary. The for- 
mulation is superlative and has a ring of finality, as do 
other passages that use the expression "all the genera- 
tions of eternity" (cf. 10:22; 103:4; 103:8; 104:5). 


40  Dexinger, Zehnwochenapokalypse, 136-39. 
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W 14 In the ninth week, the righteousness realized in the 
seventh and eighth weeks is extended over "the whole 
earth." The double usage of T72 KU is significant. The 
cliche DWP 17 in line b could mean “righteous judg- 
ment," as it does in v 12. For the manifestation of God's 
(righteous) judgment (to all the earth), cf. Ps. Sol. 2:17- 
18; 8:8. Here, however, it is more likely that "righteous 
law" is meant, as it is in v 5.*? This interpretation is con- 
sonant with the explicit reference to the conversion of 
humanity in line d. God's righteous law will be revealed 
to all of humanity. The process begun in the seventh 
week is brought to its completion. The conversion of the 
human race is a topos in the Enochic corpus. It forms 
the culmination of the eschatological scenario in chap. 
10; cf. v 21, "all the sons of men will become righteous." 
Similarly the Animal Vision describes the human race 
returning to its primordial pristine state (90:37-38; note 
the repetition of “all”). A biblical basis for this idea can 
be found in the oracles of Third Isaiah in contexts that 
speak of the new temple (cf. 56:7-8; chap. 60; 66:18-24). 
With the revelation of God's law to all humanity, all the 
deeds (or doers) of wickedness will be removed from the 
whole earth. Again this parallels 10:20 and 22, with its 
repetition of “all sins . . . all impurity . . . all lawlessness 
... all the earth will be cleansed.” The materializing of 
sins as something that can be cast into Sheol is unusual, 
but appears to be related to the idea expressed in 97:6 
and chap. 10 (cf. also 1QS 4:19-23). Another possibility 
of interpretation is presented in 91:9, which appears to 
be based on this passage. There “all the idols of the 
nations . . . and the towers (i.e., temples) they will 
remove (wad?a as here) from all the earth and they will 
be cast (gadafa = 3T here) into the fiery . . . eternal 
judgment." If that verse accurately reflects the original 
meaning of this passage, we have: revelation of God's 
truth; the destruction of idols; and finally the conver- 
sion of *all humanity," who, acting upon the revelation 
of the righteous law, obey it by "looking to the path of 
eternal righteousness" (cf. 99:10). If with Milik we trans- 


41 See Fitzmyer and Harrington, Manual, 138-39. 
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late with the common expression “workers of iniquity,” 
we may find a parallel to this passage in Ps 6:9 (8), 
quoted, for example, in Matt 7:23.43 

Neither chap. 10 nor chap. 90 indicates by what 
means the conversion of the human race will take place. 
Both internal and external evidence provide a hint of 
how the author of the Apocalypse of Weeks expected 
that the righteous law would be revealed to the sons of 
the whole earth. Analogy provides the internal evidence. 
The chosen of the seventh week were witnesses of right- 
eousness, and the uprooting of deceit and violence 
means the growth of the community of the righteous to 
include “all the righteous” mentioned in the eighth 
week. It seems likely that the author expected these 
righteous to reveal the law to the rest of humanity. We 
may think here of the mission of the Servant in Isaiah 
49, who will be “a light to the nations” (49:6). Support- 
ing this interpretation and explicating it more precisely 
are several passages in the Epistle. According to 100:6, 
“the sons of the earth will contemplate these words of 
this epistle, and they will recognize that their wealth can- 
not save them when iniquity collapses.” Moreover, in 
104:12—105:2, the righteous and pious receive the books 
of Enoch, and they “testify to the sons of earth in their 
wisdom,” so that they will walk in the paths of righteous- 
ness. In any case, through the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
weeks, God’s judgment takes place on earth, righteous- 
ness prevails, and sin is removed. This prepares us for 
the completion of the process in the tenth week. 
m 15-16 The precise wording of this verse is uncertain 
due to the fragmentary condition of 4, and its evident 


disagreement with €. Nonetheless, the thrust of its con- 
tent is clear. The conclusion of the tenth week—here 
called its “seventh part" (cf. v 3)—will see the judgment 
of the rebel watchers, whose sin initiated the violence 
that followed the righteous time in which Enoch lived. It 
is uncertain whether reference to “the watchers of the 
eternal heaven" was in the original text. It appears to 
conflict with the “passing away of the first heaven" men- 
tioned in v 16. In any case the judgment of the watchers, 
who came from heaven, parallels the judgments that 
took place on earth in the seventh and eighth weeks. 
Thus as the earth was renewed by the end of the ninth 
week, the tenth week sees the appearance of a new 
heaven to complement the new earth (cf. Isaiah 
65-66).** Verse 16c reflects the idea in Isa 30:26, and 
the renewal of the luminaries at the time of the new 
creation is expected in such passages as 1 Enoch 72:1 
and Jub. 1:29. In the present context this renewal of the 
luminaries may be related to the judgment of the watch- 
ers. Given the association of stars and angels (see comm. 
on 18:12-16), the renewal of the luminaries makes up for 
the deficiency caused by the fall of the watchers. 

B 17 The apocalypse concludes with a prospect toward 
the time after the tenth. Eternity is endless time. In this 
time piety and righteousness will flourish permanently, 
because sin will have been permanently eradicated. The 
word pair hirut and sedq ("goodness" and “righteous- 
ness”), which appear relatively frequently in the Epistle 
and in chaps. 81 and 91, make their only appearance in 
the Apocalypse of Weeks in this verse. 


43 For the terms épyatouevot, TOLOŬVTEG THY &voputav, 
and aóukLav, see James E. Davidson, “Anomia and 


the Question of an Antinomian Polemic in 


Matthew," JBL 104 (1985) 621-26. 
44  Dexinger, Zehnwochenapokalypse, 142. 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


B 11-14 The interpretive problem created by these verses 
has long been recognized by scholars. In the text of €, 
they stand immediately after the prediction that in the 
seventh week the chosen will receive sevenfold wisdom 
and knowledge "about all his creation," and in that con- 
text they explicate the content of that wisdom and 


Enoch Recapitulates His Revelation: 
A Fragment 


For who is there of all the sons of men who is able to hear the wordsb of the Holy One 


and not be terrified; 


and who is able to think his thoughts? 
And who is there of all menc who is able to look af all the works of heaven,d 


Prien XO we ?a 


Or to see a soul or a spirit 
and is able to tell?b 
Or to ascend and see all their ends, 


and to consider them or make (something) like them? 


Or who is there of all men who is able to know what is the width and length of the 


and to whom has the sizeb of all them been shown? 


earth;a 


And who is there of all men who is able to know the length of the heavens, 
and what is their height and upon what they are founded? 

And what is the number of the stars, 
and where all the luminaries rest?a 


11a 


12a 


On the section missing between the end of the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks and 93:11-14, see comm. 4QEn® 1 5:14 
(Milik, Enoch, 269) is too fragmented to determine its 
full content, but there appears to have been at least one 
more verse similar to those that follow in vv 11-14 

(m pay 5[» ^2... (^... who is ab]le to know what 
"ey 

Reading galo (“word, voice") of € as a translation 
reflecting Aram. "[7]5 (4QEn8 1 5:16, Milik, Enoch, 
269). 

For Aram. KUNN 71D 817 W N (4QEné 1 5:17; Milik, 
Enoch, 269), € has wamannu (“and who”). The fuller 
formula is attested in 93:11a €, here in 4, and in vv 13a 
and 14a € and @. The & of v 12 does not appear to have 
had room for it and thus agrees there with €. 

samay, which some € mss. read wrongly as fannày 
(“beautiful”). 

The original text at this point is uncertain. The € mss. 
appear to attest the following as their archetype: 
wamannu zayekel nasserota lakwellu megbara samäy 
(Sannày mT°,dfp™ | Sanndy samay c) wament weretu 
zayekel ’a’merot (nasserot) gm | om. lakwellu - - - - - nasserot 
q by hmt.) samäy wament we’etu zayekel ’a’merot (om. 


13a 


b 


14a 


samäy? - - -?a?merot? B by hmt.) gebra samäy (“And who [is 
there] who is able to look at all the works of heaven 
[the beautiful works mT°,dfp™® | the works of the 
beautiful heaven c], and what is it that is able to know 
[look at gm | om. all - - - - look at q, by hmt.] the 
heaven, and what is it that is able to know [om. the 
heaven - - - - know f by hmt.] the works of heaven?"). 
There appear to be two double readings of the last line 
of v 11 reproduced in my translation, although it is 
uncertain which wording is correct. @ is not preserved 
for this part of the line. 4OEn£ 1 5:17-18 does not have 
room for the three lines, and the preserved section of 
line 18 suggests a reference to the cornerstone or pil- 
lars of the earth. See comm. on vv 11-12a. 

4QEné 1 5:19 (Milik, Enoch, 270): TINA? ann? (“to 
return to [tell”). 

rahbä wanuhä € | TD NUN T TNH) MDS (“the 
length and width of the whole earth") 4QEn® 1 5:21 
(Milik, Enoch, 270). 

* T3 (+ “and its shape") 4QEn® 1 5:22 (Milik, Enoch, 
270-71). 

4QEn$ 1 5:23 (Milik, Enoch, 270) appears not to have 
had this line. 


ili See Martin, Hénoch, 245; Charles, Enoch, 231, and 


the other commentators cited by them. 


2 


knowledge.! Nonetheless, it is generally recognized that 
the verses allude to the content of some of Enoch’s 
visions, and most commentators suggest that the verses 
have been drawn from another context in the book (per- 
haps the Book of the Luminaries) and appended here as 
a gloss on 93:10. Whether they would have been inter- 


Martin and Charles, loc. cit.; Dillmann, Henoch, 297; 
Stone, “Lists,” 423-26. 
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polated between the descriptions of the seventh and 
eighth weeks, or inserted here when the description of 
the eighth to tenth weeks was displaced to chap. 91, is 
not clear. 

The discovery of the Aramaic fragments requires us 
to revise this hypothesis. Although 4QEn8& is fragmen- 
tary, several facts are clear from the manuscript.? 

(a) The section corresponding to 93:11-14 followed the 
Apocalypse in its entirety. It was neither placed between 
the seventh and eighth weeks, nor was it added when 
these were displaced. (b) In 8 the passage as we have it 
in € was preceded by some thirteen lines, now lost, 
which join it to the end of the Apocalypse of Weeks. 

(c) In 8, as in €, the passage is followed immediately 

by 94:1. 

In order to illuminate the literary function of the pas- 
sage in light of these circumstances, we must look first at 
its contents. The allusion to Enoch's visions is clear. In 
14:24—16:3 Enoch—who has been quaking at the sight of 
the enthroned Deity—hears God's voice (see esp. 15:1 
and cf. 93:11). In his journeys in chaps. 17-19 and 
21-32, he sees the extent of the earth, although it is not 
said that he has learned its measurements (93:13). In 
chaps. 18, 32, and 72-82 he is taken through the heav- 
ens, and in chap. 18 and in 33:2, he sees the foundations 
of the firmament. According to 33:3-4 he has learned 
the number of the stars, and in chaps. 72-82 he per- 
ceives the movements of the luminaries (93:11, 14). In 
chap. 22 he views the repository of the souls of the dead 
(93:12). 

As Stone has demonstrated, the present passage 
stands in a tradition that extends from biblical wisdom 
texts to the late apocalypses, 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch.* The 
earlier texts are lists of cosmic phenomena that are 
beyond human ken. According to 2 Baruch 59 these 
same phenomena were revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. In the early wisdom texts, the interrogative form is 
rhetorical and ironic and stresses the limits of human 
knowledge of the creation and ways of God. In a text 
such as Wis 9:13-18, the form is qualified: Who can 


know these things, unless God enlightens him? That 
God does enlighten the seer or sage is the assertion 
of some of the apocalyptic tradition (denied, however, 
by 4 Ezra), and it is in this tradition that the present 
passage fits. To the repeated question in the present 
passage, “who is there of all (the sons of) men who is 
able... .” the implied answer is: “Enoch!” Expressed here 
is the same paradoxical fact observed in chap. 14 (see 
comm. on 14:8-23). As the holy God permits the seer, 
mortal though he is, access to his throne room, so he 
grants the seer a vision of what is beyond his human 
capacity to know—the workings of his universe. 

The wording of 93:11 parallels that of Deut 4:33: 


Who is there of all the Did any 

sons of men who is able people 

to hear the words of ever hear the voice of 
the Holy One a god speaking... 


and still live? 

The uniqueness of the revelation of the Torah to Israel 
is paralleled by the uniqueness of Enoch’s revelation of 
the divine throne room and the cosmos. That the 
author may here be reflecting Deuteronomy is conso- 
nant with other allusions to that book in the Epistle, and 
it supports the hypothesis that the Epistle, at least, is 
presented as a testamentary revelation parallel to that of 
Moses and of at least equal importance for one’s life and 
salvation (see Introduction § 5.1.1.4). Both 2 Baruch 59 
and LAB 19.10 state that Moses received revelations of 
the cosmos. This may indicate that they know traditions 
that reflect the Enochic corpus and its use of Deuteron- 
omy. 

Our understanding of the literary function of this 
passage in its present context is helped considerably by a 
comparison of this context with 2 Enoch 33-44. The 
similarities come together and are close enough to 
indicate that the latter book knows something like the 
present Enochic corpus preserved in 1 Enoch.? 


and not be terrified? 


3 See Excursus: The Original Order of Chapters 


91-93. 
4 Stone, “Lists,” 415-52. 


5 Fora broader comparison see Nickelsburg, Jewish 


Literature, 185-88. 
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2 Enoch 1 Enoch 
Command to instruct sons 33:6-9 81:5-9 
36:1-2 
Prediction of events to judgment 34-35 91:5-9; 93:1-10; 
91:11-17 
Summon the family 38:3 91:1 
I have heard (and seen) God 39:1-7 93:11 
I know all things 40:1-2 93:2 
I saw judgment, punishment 40:12-13 (93:12) 
Blessings, curses/exhortations, 
threats 44-63 94-105 


In 2 Enoch the various components form a coherent 
whole. Enoch sees the heavenly vision and hears God's 
words. He is sent back to earth to instruct his children. 
In their presence he refers to what he has seen and 
heard, and on the basis of this (including his journeys 
through the spheres earlier in the book), he admonishes 
his sons to obey God in order that they may be blessed 
rather than experience the curse that falls on the dis- 
obedient. The same dynamics appear to be at work in 

] Enoch. The seer ascends to heaven and receives 
visions. He is sent back to earth to instruct his sons. 
Gathering them, he refers to what he has seen and heard 
(93:2) and he issues ethical admonitions, citing the 
promises of eternal life to the obedient and faithful and 
the threats against the sinners. Within this context, the 
present passage may have functioned like the corre- 
sponding elements in 2 Enoch. Whatever the literary his- 
tory of chaps. 91-93, the verbs “hear,” “look at,” “see,” 


6  Milik, Enoch, 270. 


93:11-14 


“have been shown” in 93:11-14 recall the same verbs in 
93:2 and also 81:1-2. Thus the author or editor of this 
section refers back to the tradition of Enoch's visions, 
recorded in the Book of the Watchers, but also to the 
reference to Enoch's heavenly ascent in 93:2. The ques- 
tion, “who. . . is able to . . ." has already been answered 
in the present context. 93:2 and 93:11-14—both 
addressed to Enoch's children—relate to one another just 
as ^I have seen, I know all things," and “What man has 
seen" explicitly relate to one another in 2 Enoch. The 
relationship is not as explicit in the present texts of 

] Enoch as it is in 2 Enoch, which is not surprising in 
view of the tendencies of traditions to become polished 
and explicit. Nonetheless, the € form of the text is 
deceptive. There the present passage begins with 93:11. 
In 4, however, some thirteen lines preceded that form of 
the text preserved in the €. Milik assumes that the whole 
of these lines contained a longer form of the text pre- 
served in vv 11-14.° While this is possible, the evidence 
from 2 Enoch suggests that at least some of these lines 
constituted a transition between the Apocalypse of 
Weeks and our passage, including perhaps a repetition 
of ideas in 93:2, just as 91:18-19 picks up 91:3-4 after the 
digression of the Apocalypse and 94:1-5 does the same 
after 92:1—93:14. If this surmise is correct, then the pre- 
sent passage is not an erratic block dropped into the pre- 
sent context. 
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B 94:1-5 This is the longest and most elaborate of the 
three pieces of two-ways instruction (91:3-4; 91:18-19; 


Enoch's Instruction on the Two Ways 


And now | say to you, my children: 
Love righteousness and walk in it; 
for the paths? of righteousness are worthy of acceptance,” 
but the paths of iniquity will quickly* be destroyed and vanish. 
And to certain men of a generation the paths of violence and death will be revealed; 
and they will keep away from them, 
and they will not follow them. 
And now I say to you, O righteous: 
Walk not in the paths? of evil,” nor in the paths of death; 
approach them not, lest you be destroyed. 
But seek? and choose for yourselves righteousness and an elect life; 
and walk in the paths? of peace, 
that you may live and prosper. 
Hold fast the thought of your heart, 
and do not &rssa my word from your heart. 
For | know that sinners will tempt men to do harm to wisdom; 
and no place will be found for her, 
and none of the temptation will diminish. 


la “works” (megbaräta) u. 4a alla fegedu | kama ella yefaggedu ’ekuya ("as those who 
are - - acceptance] yedallu yetwakkafewwo(mu) t(u,ß) | seek evil”) g. 
“are worthy and acceptable" (yedallu wayetwakkaf(u) gq b “path” (fenota) mT°,ip'na'. 
(mT?). 

c | Om.q. 

3a “path” (fenot[a]) q,ß-bx. 

b + “and violence" (wagef*) 8. Cf. 91:19. 


Epistle, which is, in effect, a description of the sinful and 
violent ways of the latter generations. 


94:1-5) that bracket the historical reviews in chaps. 91 
and 93 (cf. also Excursus: The Literary Unity of 1-36). 
Its symmetrical structure comprises two parallel 


strophes. 
A. Address v la v 3a 
B. Admonition v lbcd vv 3b-5b 
C. Prediction v2 v 5cde 


The double address to *my children" and to *the righ- 
teous” (vv la, 3a) corresponds to the double audience 
envisioned for Enoch's books in 82:1-2 and 92:1. In the 


first strophe (vv 1b-d) Enoch admonishes his children to 


walk in the right paths and concludes with a prediction 
about a future generation that will avoid the evil paths 


that will be revealed to them. In the second strophe (v 2) 


he admonishes the righteous of this generation, as he 


Excursus: The Two Ways 


From at least the sixth century on in Israel, the image 
of the two ways served as a common metaphor for 
presenting ethical admonition. One's life was 
depicted as walking on a path or on multiple paths. 
One could walk on a good path, or good paths, or on 
an evil path or evil paths. One's deeds were one's 
way(s) (cf. already the Elohist in Gen 6:12). 

The imagery runs like a thread through Proverbs 
1-8.! By its very nature, the binary image presents a 
polarized view of human life and behavior. One 
speaks of what is right in contrast to what is wrong, 
or vice versa, although a given passage may refer 
explicitly to only one or the other path or set of 
paths. The character of the path(s) is indicated by the 
nouns or adjectives attached to them. They may be 


had his sons. The concluding prediction underscores the 
admonition and provides a transition to the body of the 


described with reference to the one who traverses 
them (“the wicked,” “the righteous," Dwn, DP 78, 


1 Prov 1:15-19; 2:7-20; 3:6, 17, 23; 4:11-19, 26-27; 5:6- 
8, 21; 7:25-27; 8:2, 9, 20. 
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e.g., 4:14-19) or by the quality that attaches to the 
behavior they comprise (“evil,” “uprightness,” 97, W°, 
e.g., 2:12-13). From start to finish, one walks on 
many paths. Yet as a whole it is one path. The two 
ways provide a comprehensive metaphor that is vari- 
ously elaborated. One “walks” or “runs” on the way 
(1:15-16, 777, yN), but one may also “stumble (4:12, 
19, 2W>). One can “enter” or “avoid” and “pass by" a 
path (4:14-15, 812, 995, 729). One can “incline 
toward" (701, HW") and “turn aside” (MO) or “stray” 
(79h) from or toward one or the other of the paths 
(4:27; 7:25). A good path is straight (4:25, w). A 
path always leads somewhere—in this case to life or to 
Sheol and death (2:18-19; 5:56; 7:27). Finally, the 
imagery is associated with instruction. This is obvious 
not only by the context and explicit nature of the 
admonition (e.g., 4:10), but also by the imagery of 
light and darkness. The righteous can see where they 
are going, while the wicked stumble in darkness 
(4:18-19). 

The imagery of the two ways becomes associated 
with the Mosaic Torah as that Torah comes to domi- 
nate the religious life of Israel. In Deut 30:15-30 the 
ways of life and death are related to obedience or dis- 
obedience to God’s commandments (for reference to 
“the way,” see v 16), with “life” and “death” summa- 
rizing the covenantal blessings and curses already 
spelled out in chaps. 28-29.? The imagery with refer- 
ence to the Torah is a leitmotif in Psalm 119. At the 
beginning of the Book of Tobit, its hero offers this 
programmatic statement, “I, Tobit, walked in the 
paths of truth and righteousness all the days of my 
life” (1:3). He explicates this by reference to his obser- 
vance of the Torah and contrasts his behavior with 
that of his apostate compatriots in the northern king- 
dom (1:4-9). The two-ways imagery recurs in his testa- 
mentary instruction to Tobiah (4:5-6, 10, 19). These 


2 Foran ironic use of the imagery of this passage 


explicated with reference to the “ways” of life and 
death, cf. Jer 20:8. Cf. also the explicit references to 
the ways of life and death in Tg. Yer. Deut 30:15. 
For a summary discussion see Nickelsburg, Resurrec- 
tion, 156-59. On the relationship of this text to a 
possible Jewish archetype, see idem, "Seeking the 
Origins of the Two-Ways Tradition in Jewish and 
Christian Ethical Texts," in Benjamin W. Wright, 
ed., A Multiform Heritage: Studies on Early Judaism 
and Christianity in Honor of Robert A. Kraft (Scholars 
Press Homage Series 24; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1999) 95-108. 

Baltzer, Covenant Formulary, 99-109. 

See Jean-Paul Audet, "Affinités littéraires et doctri- 
nales du ‘Manuel de Discipline," RB 59 (1952) 


6 
7 


94:1-5 


poetic units, which closely parallel the two-ways 
instruction in the Epistle of Enoch, explicate the 
notion of action and consequence: good deeds bring 
life and deliver from death. In addition, the author 
narrativizes the idea of walking on a path in his 
account of Tobiah’s journey from Nineveh to 
Ecbatana (cf. 5:21-22). 

Several important turns in the use of the two-ways 
image are signaled in the Qumran Community Rule 
(1QS 3:15—4:26).3 (1) The two-ways imagery struc- 
tures a kind of catechetical instruction about right 
and wrong conduct, employing a literary form that 
accords with the Deuteronomic covenantal formula.* 
(2) The two ways are associated with two angels who 
represent the cosmic powers of good and evil and 
who serve as guides along the right and wrong paths. 
(3) This cosmic dualism provides a theoretical frame- 
work for the exclusivistic worldview that governs the 
Community Rule. Walking on the right way involves 
observance of the community's revealed interpreta- 
tion of the Torah. (4) Lists of temporal and eternal 
rewards and eternal punishments spell out the conse- 
quences of human behavior. A similar exclusivistic 
use occurs in CD 1:10—2:14 (esp. 1:10-15; 2:6). 

The two-ways imagery structures formal ethical 
instruction also in Didache 1-6, Barnabas 18-20, the 
Doctrina Apostolorum 1-5, the Mandates of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and the Testament of Asher? In Bar- 
nabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Testament of 
Asher, the two ways are associated with the two angels. 
A version of this instruction may also stand behind 
Wisdom 1-5, perhaps Sir 15:11—17:24,9 and quite 
probably Gal 5:16—6:8 and Romans 6-8." A literaliz- 
ing of the ways and their ends in a pair of gates lead- 
ing to eternal life and eternal destruction appears in 
Matt 7:13-14 and T. Abr. 11-12 A; 8-9 B, and seems 
to be presumed in Rom 6:20-23.8 


219-38; 60 (1953) 41-82; Robert A. Kraft, Barnabas 
and the Didache (Apostolic Fathers: A New Transla- 
tion and Commentary; New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1965) 134-62; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
156-65. 

Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 167 n. 121. 

George W. E. Nickelsburg, "The Incarnation: Paul's 
Solution to the Universal Human predicament," in 
Birger A. Pearson, ed., The Future of Early Christian- 
ity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1991) 350-54. 

For a detailed discussion of Matt 7:13-14, see Wil- 
helm Michaelis, “6666,” TDNT 5 (1967) 70-75. 
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Detailed discussion of the “way” imagery in the NT 
is beyond the scope of this excursus, except for a cou- 
ple of points. The terms “the way of righteousness” 
and “the way of truth” ([n] 660¢ rg éuxavoaivyac/ 
aAnvetac, Matt 21:32; 2 Pet 2:2, 21) should be stud- 
ied in light of the technical two-ways usage of that ter- 
minology especially in 1 Enoch. The term in Matt 
21:32 with reference to John the Baptist and perhaps 
Jesus (cf. Matt 3:15) may have some of the exclusivis- 
tic connotations of the Community Rule. The same 
may pertain to the absolute usage, "the way," applied 
to the early Christian community in Acts 9:2; 19:9, 
239224324314, 228 

In 1 Enoch the image of the ways may be presumed 
in 8:2, although the passage may simply reflect the 
wording of Gen 6:12. In 1 Enoch 2:1—5:6, however, 

» the heavenly bodies’ adherence to their paths (i.e., 
their orbits) is contrasted with the disobedience of 
humans, who have turned aside. The image of the 
ways is more explicit in the descriptions of the apos- 
tasy of Israel and Saul in the Animal Vision (89:32, 
44-45, 51). The image occurs principally, however, in 
the paraenesis of the Epistle. The three passages that 
frame the predictions in chap. 91 and the Apocalypse 
of Weeks (91:3-4, 18-19; 94:1-4) find their closest par- 
allels in the testamentary instruction of Tobit cited 
above (although this is not cosmic knowledge). Other 
occurrences summarize Enoch’s teaching as “the way 
of righteousness” and “the way of truth” (99:10; 
104:12—105:2; 108:13). Complementing this is the fre- 
quent technical use of the verb “to wander" and the 
noun "error" with reference to sin (on the occur- 
rences of the 7Aqv- group in the Epistle, see Excur- 
sus: Those Who Lead Many Astray with Their Lies). 
The application of the imagery parallels its function 
in Deuteronomy 30 and Psalm 119, albeit with 1 
Enoch's ignoring of the Mosaic Torah (Introduction 
84.2.5). The book's apocalyptic worldview notwith- 
standing, there is no indication that the theology of 
the two ways is linked here with the notion of two 
opposing cosmic powers. Nor is there any evidence 
that the construct of the two ways has been informed 
by the “catechetical” traditions evidenced in 1OS 3-4 


and the parallel texts listed above. 


The instruction provides a theoretical framework for 
the specific admonitions that follow. There are two ways 
or kinds of ways. The paths of righteousness, which lead 
to life, involve obedience to God's commandments (cf. 
99:10) as these are expounded by “the wise" (98:9—99:2) 


as well as faithful trust that God will vindicate one in 
spite of present oppression. The exhortations in the 
chapters that follow, with their appeals to stand fast and 
their promises of vindication and eternal life, are exten- 
sions of the present admonitions to walk in the paths of 
righteousness and life. The paths of violence and iniq- 
uity and evil, which lead to destruction and death, are to 
be found in the conduct of the sinners, whose actions 
are described vividly especially in the threats in chaps. 
94-102. The “righteous” and “sinners” mentioned here 
in vv 3a and 5c are, then, the principal characters in the 
chapters that follow. 

This passage serves as an introduction to the chapters 
that follow and a transition from the Apocalypse of 
Weeks. The *certain men of a generation" (v 2) corre- 
spond to the chosen at the end of the seventh week, to 
whom wisdom is revealed in the midst of a perverse gen- 
eration (93:9-10). This wisdom is the path of righteous- 
ness mentioned in 91:14 and central to the instruction 
here. The opposition of violence and deceit and righ- 
teousness in the Apocalypse has its counterpart in the 
ways of righteousness and violence that are set in anti- 
thetical parallelism throughout this passage. 

Ethical instruction is historically and eschatologically 
oriented. The addressees are identified not simply as the 
children of the pseudepigraphic sage, but also as people 
living during the real author's historical time, when the 
events described in chaps. 94-105 were taking place. 
This time, in turn, is identified in the Apocalypse of 
Weeks as the beginning of the eschaton. 

The instruction in this passage derives mainly from 
the wisdom tradition. As the parallels in the commen- 
tary suggest, there is quite possibly a literary connection 
with Proverbs 4 and some substantive connection with 
the wisdom instruction in Tob 4:5-6, 19. Nonetheless, 
the historical and eschatological orientation of the pas- 
sage differs from the timeless character of the instruc- 
tion in Proverbs and Tobit. But it parallels the 
instruction in such testamentary works as the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, where instruction is related posi- 
tively and negatively to predictions of the end time and 


9  Onthe problem of the absolute usage, see ibid., 


who cites CD 1:13; 2:6, albeit with caution. 
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the kinds of human behavior attributed to it.!° The testa- 
mentary situation is present here, as the context of 
chaps. 81-82 and 91 indicates. As in the Testaments, one 
addresses wisdom instruction to one's children during 
one's last day(s). The evident paraphrase of Deut 30:19 
in v 4 is not accidental; the author phrases his instruc- 
tion in words drawn from the two-ways formulation in 
Moses' farewell address to Israel. 

m 1 The formula “And now I say to you (my children)" 
resumes the testamentary situation in 91:3, 18-19 and is 
repeated in part in v 3 below. It is paralleled by the for- 
mula “Hear, O sons; hear, my son" in Prov 4:1, 10. Line 
b Cafgerwà lasedq wabati horu) is paralleled verbatim in 
91:3, where NOU is reflected by the alternative transla- 
tion “truth” (ret*). The command to love truth or right- 
eousness reflects an internalizing of ethics. Right 
conduct springs from within, from a proper disposition 
toward God and what he commands. According to Prov 
4:6 one is to "love" wisdom. The command to love 
“truth” appears in Zech 8:19 (208 DIM MNT, kai THY 
aAnveiav kal THY eipyvnv ayannoate, “love truth and 
peace”; cf. 8:16) and in the testamentary instructions 
addressed to “my child(ren)” in T. Reub. 3:9; T. Dan 2:1; 
6:8. Love of righteousness leads to right conduct (“walk 
in it”). 

Lines c and d provide the reasons for the commands 
in line b. The righteous life commends itself to be fol- 
lowed.!! The expression “worthy of acceptance" (yedallu 
wayetwakkaf) is idiomatic and occurs in 1 Tim 1:15 and 
4:9 (retu* wayetwakkafewwo, à'To00xnc &£voc), where it is 
formulaic. The antithesis between lines c and d indicates 
that the reward of life makes the paths of righteousness 
worthy of acceptance. The quickness or suddenness of 
destruction is a topos in these chapters (see comm. on 
94:6-7) and anticipates this motif in 94:6-7. The line may 
refer to the ultimate destruction of evil (cf. 92:5). More 
likely the author uses a metonymy. Those who follow 
the paths of iniquity will suddenly perish. "Destruction" 
and “being destroyed” or “perishing” (here the pass. 


10 See Eckhard von Nordheim, Die Lehre der Alten (2 
vols.; ALGH] 13, 18; Leiden: Brill, 1980-85) 


1:12-107. 


11 See Martin Dibelius and Hans Conzelmann, The 13 
Pastoral Epistles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 14 
1972) 28-29. In Koine Greek the expression indi- 15 
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yethagwal; elsewhere hagwel and &möAAvuı, anwAeı) are 
typical words in these chapters for the damnation that 
follows or is coincidental with judgment, and the root is 
a technical term for destruction in two-ways passages— 
usually opposed to “life” (cf. below v 4).'? 

m Z This verse is a negatively formulated version of 
93:10. The time is the "perverse generation" of the 
ninth week. The “certain” ?emurdn = Tuvéc)!> men— 
unnamed, but known to the author!*—are the elect, cho- 
sen in that week. The wisdom and knowledge given to 
them (93:10) include the revelation of the wickedness of 
the conduct that characterizes their time. “Wisdom will 
be given" (93:10) is the equivalent of *will be revealed" 
(the use of the latter verb here is rare in 1 Enoch). The 
paths are described here both according to the conduct 
that characterizes them (“violence,” gef‘, perhaps reflect- 
ing the same original as “amada in v 1d) and their result 
(“death”). Death is a technical term connected with the 
two-ways theology (cf., e.g., Jer 21:8; Prov 14:12; 16:25).!5 
Here it anticipates its opposite, "life," in v 4. The nega- 
tive image in lines b and c is paralleled in Prov 4:14-15, 
and the verb *keep away" (raqha) anticipates its opposite, 
"approach" (garba), used negatively in v 3c. Both vv 2 
and 3 are paralleled in 91:19. Verse 2 as a whole is paral- 
leled by CD 2:11-13, which also speaks of a pious 
awakening: "He raised up for himself those called by a 
name...and he made known to them . . . his holy spirit 
and showed them the truth. . . . But those whom he 
hated, he led astray” (. . . Op. . . nO NYP o^ Dpr 
TNT NÙ AWS DNI... DAN Cnm wap m). 

B 3-5b We have heard the last of “my sons" (but cf. 
105:2); the opening formula of 94:1 is directed to "the 
righteous," alluded to in v 2, and concerning whom we 
shall hear much more in the chapters that follow. The 
two antithetical lines of v 3bc correspond to ideas in vv 
1 and 2 (“walk in it| walk not . . . ; keep away | approach 
not..."). The command not to approach the paths of 
death reflects the prediction in v 2 that the men of the 
generation will keep away from these paths, thus clarify- 


has been accorded. 
12 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 131-33, on the Psalms 
of Solomon. 
Dillmann, Lexicon, 731. 
Dillmann, Henoch, 305. 
Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 159-65. 


cates the recognition that someone or something 
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ing the identification of “the righteous” with the group 
in v 2 and employing the testamentary device of predic- 
tion and exhortation. The content of the command in v 
3 closely parallels Prov 4:14-15. The idea of keeping 
one’s distance recurs in 91:4 (also 7itegrabu) and in 104:6. 

Verse 4 is an expanded paraphrase of Deut 30:19 
(“and choose life, that you may live," 123» ona nna 
mn). The verb “seek” (fagada) suggests a conflation of 
Deut 30:19 with Amos 5:4, 6 ("Seek me/YHWH and 
live"), an understandable conflation in view of the refer- 
ence in 5:7 to those who "turn justice to wormwood and 
cast down righteousness to the earth." For the paraphrase 
of other passages in Amos 4-6, see comm. on 96:5-6. 
The verb "seek" (Heb. wp, UT) often denotes prayer or 
the interpretive process.! Its combination here with 
"choose" suggests the process of ascertaining God's will 
and carrying it out. For the remarkable use of "seek" 
with “righteousness” as its object, cf. 1 Macc 2:29 and 
Matt 6:33. 

The term “an elect life" is unique in the Epistle. Possi- 
bly heywata hérita is corrupt for heywata hérta ("the good 
[or ‘pious’] life”); cf. comm. on 102:5. As the text stands, 
however, it employs an odd wordplay between the verb 
“choose” and the adjective "elect." One is to choose the 
life that is characteristic of “the chosen." One is to live in 
keeping with one's calling as the (successors of) the cho- 
sen men of the generation (cf. 93:10; 94:2). The imagery 
of the two ways is implicit in Deut 30:19 (cf. “I have set 
before you life and death . . ." with Jer 21:8, “Behold I 
set before you the way of life and the way of death"). 
The Epistle does not elsewhere identify the good paths 
as "paths of peace," although 92:1 and 105:2 may imply 
the imagery in its promise of peace to those who walk in 
the paths of truth. Peace is, like life, the blessing of those 
who walk in the right paths. Thus it is a veritable catch- 
word for the totality of diving blessing, the well-being 
that belongs to those who are faithful to God's com- 
mandments.!" Moreover, like Heb. 707 (“loving kind- 
ness"), it is a characteristic of the righteous as well as 


16 On the use of the verb with reference to books, see 19 


God (cf. 92:1, “those who observe righteousness and 
peace"). The language here may be drawn from Prov 
3:17, “All her (i.e., Wisdom's) paths are peace." “Life” is 
a technical term for the blessing of those who walk in 
the good path,!® and prosperity is a natural synonym. 
Moreover, the verb evoöow (Eth. dalawa usually translat- 
ing Heb. 77x) occurs frequently in our literature with 
000g (*way, road") as its object (cf., e.g., Gen 24:21; Deut 
28:29; Tob 4:6, 19; Isa 46:11; see also Tob 5:16, 21 [5:17, 
22 LXX]; 11:1, 15 [S] literally of Tobiah's journey).!? 

That one should “hold fast" (tehezu) to wisdom is a 
recurrent idea (cf. Sir 1:19; 1 Bar 4:1 [kpa7éw]). The for- 
mulation of the present passage reflects Prov 4:4: “Let 
your heart hold fast my words; keep my commandments, 
and live," mm "Mya Taw 725 “aT TAM). The antithetical 
parallelism here indicates that “the thought of your 
heart” is closely related to “my word.” One is to meditate 
on “my word,” which is wisdom—as the next verse will 
indicate. The antithesis between holding fast and eras- 
ing parallels the similar antithesis between holding fast 
and “forsaking” or “forgetting” in 1 Bar 4:1 and Prov 4:4- 
6, and between “remembering” and “erasing” in Tob 
4:19. The possibility of such an eventuality is spelled out 
in v 5cd, which is causally connected with v 5ab by the 
conjunction "for" ("esma). 

E 5cde Here, as in the previous strophe (and the rela- 
tionship of v 2 to vv 3-5b), paraenesis and prediction are 
connected. Enoch's admonition to hold fast to wisdom 
(v 5ab) is based on his knowledge that sinners will tempt 
men to maltreat wisdom (for the same kind of connec- 
tion, cf. comm. on 104:10). 

The author concludes this section with reference to 
the myth of the descent of Wisdom.?? God sends Wis- 
dom to offer humanity (or Israel in particular) life (Prov 
1:20-31; Sir 24:1-29; 1 Bar 3:14—4:4). According to the 
version of the myth pithily summarized in 1 Enoch 42, 
Wisdom "found no place to dwell" and returned to 
heaven—in contrast to Sirach 24 and 1 Baruch 3-4, 
according to which she made her dwelling in Israel. 


See Wilhelm Michaelis, “6605, «rÀ," TDNT 5 (1967) 


Rodney A. Werline, Penitential Prayer in Second Tem- 111. 


ple Judaism: The Development of a Religious Institution 20 
(SBLEJL 13; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998) 112. 


See George W. MacRae, “The Jewish Background of 
the Gnostic Sophia Myth,” NovT 12 (1970) 86-101. 


17 See Gerhard von Rad, “eipnvn, kA,” TDNT 2 


(1964) 402-6. 
18  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 159-65. 
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Here the author speaks of doing harm to Wisdom (yeg- 
baru ...?ekuya = ka koTO0LÉo; cf. Mark 3:4; Luke 6:9). Per- 
haps the author thinks of the maltreatment of the 
righteous, thoroughly documented in the following chap- 
ters. Alternatively, he may be referring to the abuse of 
Wisdom by those who follow the unrighteous life in gen- 
eral or those who are false teachers (cf. 98:9—99:2). In 
either case the present passage speaks of three parties: 


94:1-5 


Wisdom, the sinners, and men. The author is concerned 
with the possibility that the sinners will lead others into 
their own sinful ways. Thus the warning fits the context 
and its admonitions that "the righteous" avoid the ways 
of wickedness—a warning echoed in 91:4; 104:6. 
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94 


10 


11 


95:1 


96:1 


Enoch's First Discourse: 
Social Oppression 


A.1 WOES AGAINST THE VIOLENT AND RICH 


Woe to those who build iniquity and violence, 
and lay deceit ms a foundation; 
for quickly they will be overthrown,? 
and they will have no peace. 
Woe to those who build their houses with sin; 
for from ail their foundations they will be overthrown, 
and by the sword they will fall. 
And those who acquire gold and silver in judgment? will quickly perish. 
Woe to you, rich, for in your riches you have trusted; 
from your riches you will depart, 
because you have not remembered the Most High in the days of your riches. 
You have committed blasphemy and iniquity; 
and you have been prepared? for the day of bloodshed 
and the day of? darkness and the day of* great judgment. 
Thus I say and make known to you: 
He who created you will overturn you; 
and for your fall? there will be no compassion, 
and your Creator will rejoice zł your destruction. 
And your righteous ones? in those days will be a reproach to the sinners and the 
wicked. 
O that my eyes were a «fountain»? of water, 
that | might weep over you; 
| would pour out my tears as a cloud of water, 
and I would rest from the grief of my heart. 
Who has permitted you to practice hatred and evil? 
The judgment will overtake you,? sinners. 


A.2 AN EXHORTATION TO THE RIGHTEOUS 


Fear not the sinners, O righteous; 
for the Lord will again deliver them into your hand, 
that you may execute? judgment^ upon them as you desire. 


B.1 A SECOND STRING OF WOES 


Woe to you who utter anathemas that you cannot loose;? 
healing will be far from you on account of your sins. 

Woe to you who repay your neighbor with evil; 
for you will be repaid according to your deeds. 

Woe to you, lying witnesses, and those who weigh out injustice; 
for quickly you will be destroyed.* 

Woe to you sinners because you persecute the righteous; 
for you will be handed over and persecuted because of injustice; 
and their? yoke will be heavy upon you. 


B.2 TWO MORE EXHORTATIONS 


Be hopeful,? O righteous; 
for quickly the sinners will perish before you, 
and you will have authority over them ms you desire. 
On the day of the tribulation of the sinners, 
your children? will mount up and ascend? like eagles, 
and higher than the vultures will be your nest; 
you will climb up and enter* the crevices of the earth, 
and the clefts of the rock forever, 
like conies, before the lawless. 
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And they will sigh" because of you* 
and weep like! sirens. 
3 Fear not, you who have suffered; 
for you will receive healing, 
and a bright light will shine upon you, 


and the voice of rest you will hear from heaven. 


6a yetnasSatu | “it will be overthrown” (yetnassat) q. 

7a “and in the judgment” (wabakwennanz) T°. 

9a blasphemy ----- prepared] laserfat wala‘amada 
wadelwäna konkemu | la‘amada wala‘eraft delwana 


konkemu (“iniquity, and for rest you have been pre- 


pared,” a transposition and corruption) T°. 
b bloodshed - - day of] om. T°, hmt. 
c darkness - - day of] om. g, hmt. 


10a degatkemu | “your murder" (qatlkemu, corrupt) t | “your 


righteousness” (sedgkemu, corrupt) T°. 


lla “your (sg.) righteous ones" (wasädegän z?aka) gmqtT? | b 
“your (pl.) righteous ones" (wasädegän z?akemu) B. 


a Text: dammanä (“cloud”), which I read as a corruption 
in the Aramaic. See reconstruction in comm. on v 1. 
2a Lit. “will find you" (yerakkebakemu) gmqt,Ull | “may it 


(the judgment) find you" (yerkabkemu) B. 


3a  your---- execute] “their hand, that he may execute" 


('edéhomu kama yegbar) g. 
b — kwennané | “all” (kwello) T°. 


4a  "iteftehu t (according to Charles, Eth. Enoch, 199 nn. 


94:6 — 96:3 


“can be loosed” (yetfattehu) gm!qt (?) Knibb, Enoch, 
1:857) T9: 
6a  tethagwalu | “they will be destroyed" (yethagwalu) t. 
7a z@ahomu t 1768,8 | “its” (z2ahà, zPahu) gmqT*. 


a tasafawu. For other occurrences, and the problem of 
translation, see comm. on 96:1 | “rejoice” (tafa$hu) tu. 

2a  "equela z?akemu | ?egwela zi’ahomu (“their children") 
2080 | “those who are theirs" (ella z?ahomu, corrupt) 


wayetnasse-u mq, B | “and be overthrown” (wayeinassatu) 

gtu | “and be revealed" (wayetkaSSatu) T°. 

c  watebawwe?u | “and they will be brought in" (wayet- 
bawwe^u) g. 

d  wayen'eku | wayen‘ek, wayen’eka (sg.) mq, T? | “and they 
will bite" (wayenasseku g). 

e  dibekemu | “because of them" (/bajdibehomu) [ T?]mq). 

f kama | om. gm’, thus making “sirens” the subject of 

the sentence. See comm. on 96:2. 


32-33), B | “cannot be loosed” (iyetfattehu) m?u 2080 | 


m 94:6—96:3 Each of the two complementary parts of 
this discourse (A, B) consists of a short string of woes 
(three and four, respectively) that indict mainly social ills 
and an exhortation that the righteous stand fast as they 
anticipate executing judgment on the sinners. In the 
first part (94:6—95:3) the woes (94:6-8) are supplemented 
by other forms of address to the sinners that strengthen 
the indictment and spell out how the sinners' actions 
will have disastrous consequences in the coming judg- 
ment (94:9—95:2). A single exhortation follows (95:3). 
The whole of this part of the discourse to the sinners is 
closely paralleled by 99:12—100:4, and both show the 
influence of Jeremiah (see comm. on 99:12-14). In the 
second part (95:4—96:3) the woes are followed immedi- 
ately by an exhortation (96:1) that parallels 95:3. This in 
turn is expanded by other material addressed to the 
righteous (including a second exhortation) that empha- 
sizes the security of the righteous during the time of 


judgment and their blessed state after it (96:2-3). The lit- 
erary symmetry of the whole section (woes * expansion; 
exhortation | woes; exhortation * expansion) introduces 
the theme of twofold judgment into the body of the 
Epistle in broad programmatic fashion. 

m 94:6-7 This pair of woes about those who “build,” with 
the verb used metaphorically in the first woe and liter- 
ally in the second, is paralleled in 99:12-13. Verse 6 is a 
tetrastich in which two sets of lines (6ab |6cd) employ 
internal complementary synonymous parallelism to 
express indictment and announcement of judgment, 
respectively. On the idea of evil as a structure, cf. 99:12; 
91:5; 91:11; and comm. on 91:11. In its wording v 6 is 
most closely paralleled by 99:12, which also speaks of a 
foundation of deceit. For the triad “iniquity, violence, 
deceit” (Yamada, gef‘, gwehlut), cf. 91:8. Cf. also comm. on 
93:4. The quickness or suddenness (fetuna = Taxv) of the 
judgment is a topos in these chapters (see Introduction 
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to chaps. 92-105, §2.1) and is mentioned in this section 
also in 94:7; 95:6; 96:1. For a similar metaphorical use of 
judgment as the overthrowing of a house, cf. 100:6 and 
Matt 7:26-27. The verb (naSata) is repeated in 94:7. The 
expression “they will have no peace” ("albomu salām) is 
typical of these chapters. It appears elsewhere in the sec- 
ond person plural and translates our Eorıv Uuiv xaipeıv 
(98:11, 16; 99:13; 101:3 [cf. 5:4]; 102:3; 103:8). All but 
twice it stands in parallelism with another expression 

of judgment. “Peace” (SW) denotes eschatological bless- 
ing (see comm. on 1:8); the present formulation denies 
this possibility for the sinners and announces their dam- 
nation. As phrased, the expression appears to derive 
from Isa 48:22; 57:21: vd MT TANS OW PN, ook Earıv 
xaipeıv Toic aceBéar Akyeı (eime) KUpLOG (ó Veç) 
LXX (“there is no peace, says the Lord [God], for 

the wicked”). Milik sees the expression as an “anti- 
epistolary” address.' However, while the positive form 
of the address does occur in epistles? and in oral greet- 
ings,? its repetition here (rather than its placement at 
the end of the Epistle) and the use of the negative for- 
mulation in Second Isaiah argue against this interpreta- 
tion. 

In v 7 the author speaks of the building of actual 
houses (cf. 99:13). The € bahati’at is perhaps best inter- 
preted circumstantially (*by sin") in consonance with Jer 
22:13 (Ew N23 . . . PTSS; “by unrighteousness, by 
injustice," RSV) although a material and metaphorical 
interpretation (*with [stones and bricks of] sin"; cf. 
99:13) cannot be excluded. In either case the author 
appears to allude to one or several forms of social injus- 
tice: slavery or some kind of impressed labor (so 99:13, 
following Jer 22:13); nonpayment of wages (cf. Jas 5:4 of 
agricultural laborers) or some other abuse of the 
employer-employee relationship; the snatching up of 
land or materials that do not rightfully belong to the 
builder; ill-gotten riches that make the building of such 
houses possible, an idea consonant with v 7d and v 8. 
The last two lines of the tristich describe twofold judg- 


1 Milik, Enoch, 51-52. 


ment. The houses built in sin will be overthrown (cf. v 6) 
and their builders put to death. Judgment by the sword 
is mentioned also in the parallel passage in 99:16 imme- 
diately before the righteous are mentioned, and in 91:12 
and 98:12 with explicit reference to the righteous. In 
view of this and of the parallel exhortation in 95:3, this 
seems to be the author's meaning here. 

Verse 7d speaks of accepting bribes or otherwise 
obtaining money through, for example, judicial confisca- 
tions (cf. 97:8). The topic and the word of judgment par- 
allel 95:6, which may speak for its originality here, 
although in its present form the one-line passage 
appears to be defective. Charles brackets it as an interpo- 
lation.* In context it serves as a transition to v 8. 

B 8 The author's indictments of the rich and announce- 
ments of their judgment are scattered throughout these 
chapters (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 83.2). Asa 
first statement on the subject, this verse is program- 
matic and explicit. Here alone in these chapters, they 
are addressed simply as “the rich” (?abe‘lt, mAovotot; for 
occurrences of “wealth” [be l = mAovToc], cf. comm. on 
96:4). Also explicit are the claims that they trust in their 
wealth and do not remember God. The motif of trust is 
implicit in 97:8-10, on which this verse appears to be 
modeled, and in 100:6. The departure here is the death 
of the rich, effected by God’s judgment; the formulation 
is the opposite of 97:10, where the wealth departs from 
the wealthy. The second line of the tristich, the word of 
judgment, begins with “and” rather than the typical 
“for” esma, 671). In this passage, the latter conjunction 
introduces the final line, which stands in antithetical 
parallelism to the first line, giving the whole a ringlike 
structure (a-b-a'). To remember God is a biblical cliche." 
Here, however, there appears to be an allusion to 
Deuteronomy 8, esp. vv 17-18. The rich forget (or deny) 
God as the source of their wealth, and rather than trust- 
ing in God, they find security in what they presume to 
have acquired by and for themselves (cf. 97:8-10). Not 

to remember God may also suggest their failure to pay 


On the Greek usage of xaipeıv, see Hans Conzel- 
mann, “xa@ptc, krÀ," TDNT 9 (1974) 360 n. 9. On 
the Aramaic usage of 870, see comm. on 92:1. 


3 BAGD, 874. 
Charles, Enoch, 235. 


T 


5 Otto Michel, *uuuvrokouau" TDNT 4 (1967) 675. 
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94:6—96:3 


tithes and give alms (cf. Luke 12:21). Other explicit 
biblical references to the wealthy trusting in their 
wealth include Prov 11:28; Pss 49:7 (6); 52:9 (7); Jer 
328. 

m 9-11 These verses extend the subject of sin and judg- 
ment begun in the woes. Verse 9a continues the dis- 
course to the sinners in v 8 and summarizes the 
indictments in the three woes. To “commit iniquity” 
(gabra “amadä) is a cliche for sinning, both in these 
chapters and in parallel literature (see comm. on 91:14, 
n. 22). It also occurs in the parallel passage in 99:15. 
Blasphemy is mentioned in 91:7 and 96:7 as one specific 
sin in a list of more general terms and in 108:6. It is 
missing in 99:15 and has been added to the tradition 
here perhaps as an interpretation of v 8. To trust in 
one’s wealth and deny that God is the giver is to insult 
God’s majesty. 

As in the woes, judgment is the consequence of sin 
(vv 9b-10). The threefold reference to the day of 
requital is paralleled in 98:10, but here the threefold 
repetition of “day of . . .” echoes "the days of your 
riches” in v 8 and announces a fearful reversal of present 
prosperity. The bloodshed that will characterize the 
coming day is mentioned in 99:6 in a closely parallel 
passage, and it is described in some detail in 100:1-3. 
The allusion here is probably to the “sword” mentioned 
in 94:7. “Day of darkness” may be an allusion to biblical 
passages about the Day of the Lord (cf. Joel 2:2; Amos 
5:18-20; Zeph 1:15). In 1 Enoch darkness generally 
denotes the place of punishment (102:7; 103:8; cf. 
10:4-5; 46:6; 62:10; 63:6, 11), as it may here. “The day 
of great judgment” specifies the function of the coming 
day. The present expression occurs in these chapters 
only here and in the parallel passage in 99:15 (cf. 96:8), 
but on “the great judgment” see the Introduction to 
chaps. 92-105, §2.1. For this terrible day the sinners 
are “prepared.” The idea recurs in 98:10; 99:6, as well as 
in 53:3-5; 54:4-5; 60:6; 66:1, of the judgment, and in 
103:3, of the coming good fortune of the righteous. God 
or his agents prepare these things, and this preparation, 


6 See J. Duncan M. Derrett, “The Rich Fool: A Para- 8 
ble of Jesus Concerning Inheritance,” Hey] 18 9 


(1977) 143-45. 


which is already a fact, stresses the inevitability of 
requital.” 

Verse 10 reaffirms and expands on v 9. The double 
formula that introduces v 10a is a solemn affirmation 
that defines what follows as revelation (see comm. on 
93:2). The passage reverses the Deutero-Isaianic juxtapo- 
sition of creation and redemption. The double reference 
to God as Creator underscores the sinners’ subservience 
to him in spite of their asserted independence of him 
(v 8). In the tristich that follows v 10a, the first two lines 
make double reference to 94:6-7: the sinners “fall” and 
are “overthrown” (here “overturned,” gafté‘a). The first 
and third lines (v 10bd) are in progressive parallelism. 
Verses 7c and 10c together parallel 98:12—slaughter by 
the sword without compassion. On God’s joy over the 
sinners’ destruction, see also 89:58 and cf. Pss 2:4; 37:13. 
But contrast Ezek 18:23, 32; 33:11. The present passage 
as a whole is a terrible assertion of the Creator’s 
inevitable vengeance on those who have defied him. 

Verse 11 is problematic for several reasons. It is a sin- 
gle long prose line. Charles thinks the verse is defective.? 
The form “your righteous ones” is odd. The sudden 
direct address to the righteous, who are, however, not 
mentioned by name, breaks into the context of other- 
wise continuous address to the sinners. Perhaps € 
reflects a mistranslation in the Greek, where the ethical 
dative 2? was read as a dative of possession. In that 
case we could restore: “And the righteous, in those days, 
will be a reproach to you, the sinners and the erring.” 
That is, not only will God rejoice over their destruction, 
but the righteous will do so also. Cf. Isa 66:24; Dan 12:2. 
W 95:1-2 In contrast to God's joy over the sinners’ 
destruction, the author expresses his grief over them in 
a lament that is based on Jer 8:23 (9:1) and is paralleled 
in 2 Bar. 35:2. The emendation of “cloud” to “fountain” 
(v la) in my translation is based on the language of 
Jeremiah and presumes an Aramaic corruption here of 
T? to ID. The following reconstruction of the Aramaic 
indicates frequent alliteration in the poetic text:? 


Charles, Enoch, 236. 
On the textual problems see ibid; Black, Enoch, 297. 


7 | See Walter Grundmann, "érouwoc," TDNT 2 (1964) 


705-6. 
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The translation of v 2 is uncertain. The initial Ethiopic 
formula manu wahabakemmu kama (“who has given you 
that . . .") closely parallels the introductory formula to v 
1, and it would seem easiest to translate v 2 also as a 
wish. Since the author cannot be wishing that the sin- 
ners practice evil, however, one must emend the verb 
tegabberu (“you do") to tetgabbaru (“you become"). But 
the wish would be inconsonant with the sentiment in v 1, 
which laments their wickedness. As translated, the verse 
denies by rhetorical question that sinners have been 
compelled to sin. They are responsible for their sin, and 
therefore they can expect the judgment (cf. 98:4). With 
this final reference, the author summarizes the heart of 
his discourse to the sinners. 

B 3 The author turns now to address the righteous in 
this first of the exhortations in the body of the Epistle. 
As in 96:1 and 97:1, the second and third lines of the 
tristich specify the sinners’ coming judgment as the rea- 
son for the exhortation in the first line. The present pas- 
sage in particular is modeled on biblical exhortations set 
in the context of holy warfare. God exhorts the prophet 
or the people not to fear because he will be with them as 
they do battle with their enemies. He will deliver these 
enemies “into the hands” of his people so that they can 
destroy them as they did in the past (Num 21:34; Deut 
3:2; Josh 8:1-2; cf. Deut 7:18). They are to treat the 
enemy “according to” God’s commandments (Deut 31:3- 
6). All these elements recur in the present passage: the 
exhortation not to fear; the promise to “deliver” the 
enemy “into your hands”; the allusion to such past activ- 
ity (“again”); the implicit command to execute judgment. 
The final element has been changed so that the measure 
of judgment is not the command of God (Deut 31:5) but 
the desire of the righteous, an idea that closely parallels 
Esth 9:5, “So the Jews smote all their enemies with the 
sword, slaughtering and destroying them, and did as they 
pleased to those who hated them” (RSV). As in the bibli- 
cal passages, the addressees are the executors of God’s 
judgment against their enemies, and the sword of the 
Lord is their sword. The sentiment here fits with other 
passages in the Epistle (see Introduction to chaps. 


92-105, §2.1). Although the passage is addressed to the 
righteous, it continues the thought of the verses 
addressed to the sinners and specifies the agents of the 
judgment announced in those verses. 

W 4-7 Again a short string of woes introduces a subsec- 
tion of 94:6—96:3. The interpretation of v 4 is uncertain. 
On the one hand, the author may be referring to magi- 
cal practices for healing purposes,!? in which case the 
second line is ironic. This inverse relationship between 
the two parts of the woe would be paralleled in vv 5, 7. 
More likely, the author is referring to irreversible vows 
to do harm to others. On the idiom (here tawaggezu 
gezatata) and examples of the practice, cf. 6:5-6 and see 
comm. on 6:4-6. This interpretation fits well with the 
other three woes. In this case the reference to healing 
contrasts with 96:3. 

Verse 5 speaks either of repaying good with evil (cf. 
Prov 17:13) or evil for evil (cf. Prov 20:22; 24:29; Rom 
12:17; 1 Pet 3:9). The point of the woe lies in the paral- 
lelism between “repay” and “be repaid" (fadaya). The 
principle of judgment is quid pro quo, as in v 7 and, for 
example, Luke 6:36!! (cf. also 1 Enoch 94:6, 7, 8; 96:6; 
97:8, where the form of punishment is appropriate to 
the nature of the sin). Thus one is requited according to 
one's deeds. See also 100:7 and cf. Prov 24:12; Ps 62:13 
(12); Ps. Sol. 2:16, 34; and such NT judgment contexts as 
Rom 2:6; 2 Cor 5:10; Rev 20:13. By using this phrase the 
author ends this verse on the same note as the previous 
one. 

Perversion of justice (v 6) has already been men- 
tioned in 94:7d, also in connection with swift punish- 
ment. Further reference to unjust judges occurs in 
103:14. 

Elements in v 7 are linked internally with one another 
and externally with the verses that precede and follow it. 
Within the verse the relationship between sin and judg- 
ment is indicated by two antithetical parallels in lines a 
and b. The sinners will be persecuted in the judgment 
because of their unjust persecution of the righteous. The 
formulation recalls v 5 and its double use of another 
general verb (*requite") and v 6 and its reference to 
injustice (‘amada). That the sinners must bear the yoke 
of the righteous may also imply that the legal proceed- 


10 Ibid. Cf. Charles, Enoch, 237. 


ll See Ernst Käsemann, “Sentences of Holy Law in the 
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New Testament," in New Testament Questions of Today 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969) 66-81. 


ings in v 6 led to slavery (cf. 103:11). The reference to 
being handed over (tetmettawu) also suggests the juridical 
situation in v 6, and the verb recalls 95:3 (yagabbe'omu, 
“he will deliver them") and thus anticipates the parallel 
exhortation in 96:1. Thus this final woe summarizes and 
supplements themes in the two previous woes and pre- 
pares us for the exhortations. 

B 96:1 As in the previous subsection, the final woe is fol- 
lowed by an exhortation that underscores the certainty 
of the sinners' judgment by reference to the participa- 
tion of the righteous in that judgment. The initial verb 
in the exhortation, tasafawu (“be hopeful"), normally 
translates Gk. €Amifw, mpooóéxopau, or iTouévo (“to 
hope, to await, to endure"). In these chapters of 

] Enoch, the plural imperative occurs also in 104:4, 
where the 6° text is missing, in 104:2, where &CP reads 
Üapaetre (“Be of good courage"), and in 102:4, where 
the text is corrupt but @apoette may be the correct 
reading. Since the verb *to hope" never occurs in the 
imperative in the Bible, perhaps we should read dap- 
oeLTe here. Since that verb translates “fear not” ten 
times in the LXX, this may indicate a closer connection 
with the parallel exhortation in 95:3 and perhaps also 
with 97:1, if my restoration is correct. Like 95:7, this 
verse is a tristich in which line b announces the judg- 
ment and line c expands on line b. The typical reference 
to the quick or sudden judgment (see Introduction to 
chaps. 92-105, 82.1) in line b closely parallels the word- 
ing of 94:6, forming another bond between the woes 
and the exhortation. Line b is ambiguous as to the place 
of the sinners’ destruction. The preposition ’emgedme- 
kemu is most easily translated “away from the presence 
of” (= a0 mpoowmov and DTP 7), but it can also mean 
“before.” Since line c speaks of the righteous executing 
judgment, the latter meaning is preferable; cf. also 48:9 
for the idea and the idiom. The wording of line c closely 
parallels the corresponding line in 95:3. Here their 
authority to execute judgment is mentioned. Cf. 92:4. 

m 2 This verse expands on the good news addressed to 


12 Cf., e.g., 2 Kgs 19:3; Ps 20:2 (1); Sir 3:15. On the 
related expression “time of trouble" (773 nv) see 


Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 15. 


13 See Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (repr. Hildesheim: 


Olms, 1966) 147-63. 
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the righteous by describing their security during the 
time when the sinners are punished. “Day of tribulation” 
(“elata mendabéhomu = 178701) is a biblical idiom for a 
time of personal or national calamity.'? In Hab 3:16 it 
refers to the disaster that awaits the prophet's enemies, 
and in Zeph 1:15 it is a synonym of *the Day of the 
Lord.” “Tribulation” is a general eschatological term 
that describes the time of the end and especially the 
woes of the wicked.!? In the midst of this, the righteous 
and their children will find security. The thought is par- 
alleled in 100:5, which, together with 100:1-4 and the 
present passage, finds a prototype in Isa 26:20-21. Using 
two distichs, the author presents a threefold analogy 
from the world of nature and the animals. The reference 
to the eagles is reminiscent of Isa 40:31, although the 
point is different. The high and inaccessible nest of the 
vulture and the cliff home of the coney or rock badger!* 
symbolize the security of the righteous and their dis- 
tance from the tribulation that will overtake the wicked. 
In context the passage is strange because it appears to 
clash with the notion of judgment in 95:3 and 96:1. 
God's judgment of the enemies of the righteous is evi- 
dently not coterminous with the judgment inflicted on 
them by the righteous themselves (see Introduction to 
chaps. 92-105, 82.1). 

The meaning of the final lines of the verse is uncer- 
tain. The translation follows the best mss. More appropri- 
ate, however, would be the idea that the sirens, the 
mythical mourners of antiquity,'? will weep over the 
death of the sinners. The text may be corrupt. In either 
case the reference to figures from Greek myth is note- 
worthy. Mention of the lament parallels Enoch’s lament 
im 953p. 

W 3 This is the first exhortation in the body of the Epis- 
tle that envisions the salvation of the righteous. As such 
it climaxes the present discourse to the righteous and 
the section 94:6—96:3 as a whole. Different from the pre- 
vious exhortations, this one has prototypes in Second 
Isaiah, where announcements of God’s presence (“I am 


For a picture see F. S. Bodenheimer, “Fauna,” IDB 
2:250. 

15 George M. A. Hanfmann and John Richard Thorn- 
hill Pollard, “Sirens,” OCD, 993; Johannes Zwicker, 
“Sirenen,” PW 2.3 (1929) 288-307. 


14 W. Stewart McCullough, “Rock Badger,” IDB 4:102. 
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with you”) and promises of imminent deliverance consti- 
tute the grounds for the exhortation “Fear not” (Isa 
41:10, 13; 43:1, 5; cf. also 1 Bar 4:5, 21, 27, 30). Even 
closer are Isa 41:14 and 54:4, where Israel’s present lowly 
state (as “worm” and “widow”) is contrasted with the 
coming deliverance. The form of the present exhorta- 
tion contrasts the present suffering of the righteous— 
already described in the woes—and the alleviation of 
that suffering when the fortunes of the righteous are 
reversed in and after the judgment. This reversal is 
implied in lines b and d: the righteous will find healing 


16 Volz, Eschatologie, 29. 
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and rest from their suffering. On the function of the 
judgment as the reversal of present ills and compensa- 
tion for them, see comm. 102:4—103:4; 103:5-8. With 
healing comes the presence of God, here denoted by the 
theophanic light (see comm. on 5:6) and the voice of 
God. The rest that this voice offers contrasts with the 
futile search for that rest mentioned in 103:13. The par- 
ticular collection of salvific circumstances is reminiscent 
of 1OS 4:6-8. For a similar usage of the concept of rest, 
cf. Jub 23s 


96:4 


97:1 


10 


Enoch’s Second Discourse: 
The Abuses of Wealth and the 
Judgment of the Rich 


A.1 WOES AGAINST THE RICH 


Woe to you, sinners, for your riches make you appear to be righteous, 
but your heart convicts you of being sinners; 

and this word will be a testimony against you, 
a reminder of (your) evil deeds. 

Woe to you who devour the finest of the wheat, 
and drink «wine from the krater>,? 
while you tread on the lowly with your might. 

Woe to you who drink water «from every fountain»;? 
for quickly you will be repaid, and cease^ and dry up, 
because you have forsaken the fountain of life. 

Woe to you who commit iniquity and deceit and blasphemy; 
it will be a reminder against you for evil. 

Woe to you, mighty, who with might oppress the righteous one; 
for the day of your destruction will come. 

In those days, many good days will come for the righteous 
— in the day of your judgment. 


A.2 AN EXHORTATION TO THE RIGHTEOUS 


«Take courage,>? O righteous; 
‘for the sinners will become an object of contempt, 
and they will be destroyed on the day of iniquity. 
Be it known to you that the Most High remembers your destruction, 
and the angels of heaven «make disclosure»? concerning your destruction. 


A.3 TO THE SINNERS: ON THE JUDGMENT 


And what will you do, O sinners, 
and where will you flee on that day of judgment; 
when you hear the words of the prayer of the righteous? 
You will not be? like them; 
for this word will be a testimony against you:> 
"1You have been companions of sinners.t"* 
In those days, the prayer of the righteous? will come to the Lord;^ 
but to you the days of your judgment will come. 
And all the words of your lawless deeds will be read out before the Great Holy One, 
and your face will be put to shame;? 
then he will remove? all the deeds that partook* in lawlessness. 


B.1 WOES AGAINST THE RICH 


Woe to you, sinners, who ara in the midst of the sea and upon the dry land; 
the reminder against you is evil.? 
Woe to you who acquire gold and silver unjustly and say, 
"We have become very wealthy, 
and we have gotten possessions, 
and wa have acquired all that we have wished. 
And now let us do what we have wished,? 
for silver we have treasured up in our treasuries, 
and many goods in our houses; 
and as water they are poured out."^ 
You err!? 
For your wealth will not remain, 
but will quickly ascend” from you; 
for you have acquired everything unjustly, 
and you will be delivered to a great curse. 
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B.2 AN OATH TO THE WISE 


And nuw | swear to you, the wise, and not the foolish,? 


that you will see many (things)? upon the earth. 
For men will put on adornments =s women,? 
and fair colors more than virgins; 
in kingship and majesty and power. 
And silver and gold will be among them as food, 
and in their houses these will be poured out like water;” 
because they have nu knowledge or understanding. 


Thus they will perish, together with all their possessions,’ 


and all their splendor and honor; 
and for dishonor and slaughter and great destitution, 
their spirits will be cast into the fiery furnace.” 


B.3 TWO OATHS TO THE SINNERS: ON RESPONSIBILITY AND THE JUDGMENT 


| swear to you, sinners,? 
that it wee not ordained? «for a man>*‘ to be u slave, 


nor was «a decree» given? for a wumen to be a handmaid; 


but it happened because of oppression.* 
Thus lawlessness was not sent‘ upon the earth;? 
but men created it by themselves," 
and those who do it will come to a great curse. 
Likewise, neither is a woman created barren;? 
but because of the works of her hands? she is disgraced with childlessness.° 
| swear to you, sinners, by the Great Holy One, 
that all? your evil deeds nra revealed in heaven, 


and? you will have no unrighteous deed that is hidden.* 


Do not suppose to yourself nor say? in your heart, 
that they do not know nor are your unrighteous deeds s#an in heaven,® 
nor mra they written down‘ before the Most High. 

Henceforth know 
that all your unrighteous deeds? arn written down day by day, 
until the day of your judgment.^ 
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watesatteyu hayla Serwa nage‘ (“and drink the strength of 
the root of the fountain”) €. By consensus, € is corrupt 
and unclear as it stands. Charles (Enoch, 239) sees an 
allusion to Amos 6:6 and a corruption of ]” "P7132 
(“wine in bowls") to P PL MD (= €). Knibb (Enoch, 
2:229) finds a parallel in the previous line and para- 
phrases € "the best of the water," while admitting that 
the text's idiom is strange. I presuppose a retroversion 
of € to: «p&r pitne mo) ync. In this I see an initial Ara- 
maic corruption of ]” (“wine”) to PY ("fountain") and a 
secondary corruption of a Greek text that contained 
either the noun xparnp (“krater”) or kparnpitw (“to 
mix in the krater" or "to drink from the krater"; see 
LSJ s.v.). This reconstruction brings us close to the 
wording of Amos 6:6. On the sure parallels to Amos 5 
and 6, see comm. on 96:4-8. For another reading that 
sees an allusion to Ezek 34:18-19, see Uhlig, Henoch, 
719 n. 5b. 

from every fountain] bakwellu gizé (“all the time") €. 
Following Charles (Enoch, 239), I posit a corruption in 


97:1 
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the Semitic original, with 2 ("fountain") read as ]7 or 
MP (“time”). 

be - - cease] tetfaddayu watetweddeu. The first verb is 
missing in mqtT® and appears before “quickly” in g. 
This suggests an omission by hma. with g reflecting a 
collation with the verb taken into the text at the wrong 
place. 


ta’amanu ("have faith" or “believe”) €. In the NT, this 
Ethiopic verb almost always translates Gk. dappéw, 
dapoeu, the word I translate here. For its use in the 
impv., cf. 1 Enoch 102:4; 104:2 (q.v. for textual prob- 
lems); see comm. for parallel passages in OT and NT. 
yetfessehu (“rejoice”) €. As it stands, the text is problem- 
atic, even though the idea expressed is paralleled in 
94:10. The rejoicing of the angels requires that the 
verse as a whole refers to the sinners. But because v 1 is 
addressed to the righteous, v 2 indicates no change of 
addressee, and v 3 mentions the sinners explicitly, as if 
they are a new addressee, an emendation is in order. 
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Thus I emend *Aram. Jm (“rejoice”) to N” (= transla- 
tion). For the resultant parallelism, see comm. on v 2. 
?"itekawwenu mt 2080 6281,8 | “you will be" (tekawwenu) 
gquT?. 

?esma sama‘ta yekawwen dibekemu zentu nagar t. For ?esma 
("for"), 8 reads "ella ("[you] against whom this word will 
be a testimony"; see Knibb, Enoch, 2:230). With their 
omission of the negative in the previous line (see n. a), 
gqT? read: “You will be like them against whom (‘you 
against whom’ q) this word will be a testimony” (ella 
sama‘ta yekawwenu |yekawwenu sama‘ta g] dibehomu 
[dibekemu q] zentu nagar). 

On a possible corruption in this line, see comm. on 
97:3-6. 

5a sädegän mqtT?,6-af hikpvUIl | geddusän (“the holy”) 
g,afhikpv UII. 

+ “of Spirits" (following chaps. 37-71) t. 

wayethaffar (wayetwekkaf, “will be received”, corrupt n) 
gassekemu. The Chester Beatty-Michigan Papyrus of the 
Epistle (6°) begins with this line. It reads: kata mpóoo- 
vov [v]uGv (“before your face”), which I emend to kai 
<KATALOXUYHGETAL> TÒ TPOOWTOV opóv. For the text of 
the papyrus, see Campbell Bonner, ed., The Last Chap- 
ters of Enoch in Greek (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1937; repr. Stuttgart: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
schaft, 1968). The textual analysis presumed in the 
notes that follow was published by Nickelsburg, “Enoch 
97-104.” 

av<a>peAct 6 | wayahaddeg g! (= 6°; cf. Lev 10:17; 
Num 14:18) | “cast off, be cast off” (wayegaddef, wayet- 
gaddaf) gqt,muT?,6. 

Ta nelr]aoxövra &C5 | € zasan‘a (“founded”) possibly 
misreading its Greek as a compound of loxiw. 
pvnuoovvov eic buds kakóv BP | “against whom there 
is an evil reminder" (ella [om. g] zekeromu ?ekuy 
dibekemu) €. 

Kal KERTHNUEd« «nav ô èv ÜeArjoeuev? Kai TAY 0 éav 
9eAnoopev Torjowpev BC | “And we have acquired all 
that we wished, and now let us do what we have 
planned (‘wished’ q)” (wa?atrayna kwello zafagadna 
waye'ezeni negbar zahalayna [zafaqadna q]) €. For kai 
nav, € presumes kai viv (“and now"). I have filled out 
the shorter &C from €, assuming here an omission— 
one of many in the papyrus (Nickelsburg, "Enoch 
97-104,” 135). Alternatively, one might read kai 
kekrü)ueOa as a second verb belonging to the previous 
line (Bonner, Enoch, 33) or as a double reading for the 
previous verb (€0x<nx>apev). The € verb halayna in 
the majority of Mss. indicates cogitation (Dillmann, Lex- 
icon, 577-78); the reading of q looks harmonistic. 
for silver - - - - out] ört &p'yóptov reOnoavpikajuev Ev 
roic Ünoavpoig "uv Kai ayada TOAAG Ev roc olki- 
auc Har, Kai ac Üwp éxxéxvTar GE | “for silver we 
have treasured, and we have filled our treasuries also 
like water, and many are the husbandmen in our 
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houses, and like water it is poured out" ("esma berur 
-astagab@na wamala?na mazagebtina wakama mày wabezuh 
harasata ?abyàtina wakama may yewehhez) €. I take the 
first occurrence of wakama mày (“and as water") to bea 
dittograph. harásta (“husbandmen”) is a corruption of 
heräta (= ayade). 

nenAdvnod<e> &CP | € hasatkemu (“you lie”) is a cor- 
ruption of sehetkemu (= &CP). 

yatarreg € | <anavaornoerau> amd ... 6°, positing an 
omission by hma. For this verb see Wis 1:5. For other 
possibilities see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 113 n. 
107. 


ovxi Toic dppocı B | rila’abdan gg!qt (= 6) | om. 7i 
(“not”) muT?,ß. 

bezuha € | “many lawless deeds you will see upon the 
earth" (moA[Aa 6 ]Weade Em THC Vic avoutag) 6%, 
The absence of “lawless deeds” from € and its place- 
ment at the end of the sentence in 6 suggest that it is 
a gloss in the latter, although it could have dropped out 
of 6° *&F, and been collated into the archetype of 
6€, being then taken into 6 at the wrong place. See 
comm. on 98:1-3. 

Ore K&A [Aoc] mepıönoeraı dvópec wc 'yvvotkeg GS | 
"for you men will put adornments upon you more than 
women" (esma Sena tewaddeyu la‘lékemu ?antemu *edaw 
fadfada ?em?anest). In this sentence alone € uses second 
pl. On its use in 6°, see v 3 n. a. In view of the nega- 
tive in 98:1a, 6©® and € (see n. a), an address to the 
righteous and hence a reference in third pl. to sinners 
is probably original. 

Evovra de apyuptov Kai xpvotov [map] avTotc eic 
Bpapara, kal év roc oi(kLacc] abTav adc Vdap Erxudn- 
oovraı @ | “and silver and gold and purple and 
honor and food will be poured out like water” (waberur 
wawarg wamélat wakebr wamabäle‘t kama may yetka“awu) 
€. 

Throughout this passage, € has third pl. In this first 
line &C® has second pl. Thereafter the papyrus is frag- 
mented and contains no verbs or adjectives. On my 
preference for € see v 1 n. b. 

into - - furnace] om. mqtI*?. 

6° and € have two different texts for vv 4-5. Here I 
summarize my discussion in “Enoch 97-104," 113-17 
(which benefited considerably from conversations with 
John Strugnell in fall 1973). € reads: mahalku lakemu 
hate'àn kama hona dabr gabra wa?iyekawwen wa?iwagr 
labe’esit *àmata kamaze häti’ateni ?itafanawat diba medr 
?allà sal? ’emre’somu fatarewwa walamargam “äbiy 
yekawwenu ella gabrewwä. wameknat labeesit ’itawehbat 
alla ba?enta gebra ?edawihà temawwet za?enbala welud (“I 
have sworn to you, sinners, that (or ‘as’) a mountain has 
not become a slave and a hill does not become a hand- 
maid for a woman, thus sin was not sent upon the 
earth, but men created it by themselves, and those who 
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do it will be for a great curse. And barrenness was not 
given to woman, but because of the works of her hands, 
she dies without children"). 6©® has lost the first three 
lines at the bottom of the page and parts of the lines at 
the top of the next page. Nonetheless, it indicates a 
much longer text: . . . [ore  a&dukia] émi THY [fjv 
ok areaTaAn QAN oi KvOpo |rot ap éavràv [Errıoav 
avTny Kal eic kardpav] peyaAnv dpikovrau oi 
noLodvreg [avTHY]. Kal oTetpa yuvaıki oük 60607 
QAÇAQ ôL Jà Epya ràv xeupàv. (órv ovx apiodn Oo[ . . .] 
eivaı en dovAnv dvodev ovK €66[8n] GAA ek 
KaTaduvaotetac é»yévero, «o» [rec] ovdé 7) &vouud 
advavev EÖOUN GAA’ Er mapaßdoewc. ópolwç OVE 
oreipa yuvn) ERTLOON GAN é£ LÓLov adixnuatov 
émeruun0m ATEKViG} ATEKVOS aTOVaVEtTaL. The sec- 
tion in braces parallels almost perfectly, line for line, 
the text before and after it, and when these are placed 
in parallel columns, they also parallel the text of €. 
Thus a scribe has inserted almost a complete double 
text just before the last two words of a text that closely 
parallels €. Comparison of the two parts of &°® 
(6€5/6CP'), with help from €, esp. where &°® has been 
lost, indicates that the two versions reflect variant 
translations of the Aramaic original. My translation 
attempts to reach the original through a comparison of 
all texts. 

ovx apiodn &C* | € dabr (“mountain”) appears to 
reflect a Greek corruption of a form of pi fouar to 
ópoc (“mountain”). 

for a man] This is found in neither text. It is furnished 
to parallel “woman” in the next line. 

Emending 6“ to <ß>ovAN . . . oùk éóó[0]] and reading 
€ wagr (“hill”) as reflecting a Greek corruption of 
BovAy to Bovvóc (“hill”). evadev (“from above") of &CP 
has no counterpart in €. It may be a gloss or reflect a 
corruption of dvöpwrg posited in the previous line. 
This line, missing in €, parallels the adversative in the 
next section and may be original. 

"itafanawat € | “was not given" (ovde .. . 600m) &C5. It 
is uncertain whether "sent" and "given" were variant 
translations of Aram. }N! or stylistic variants. 

diba medr €, supported by 6°" Emi rv ['yfjv]. dvadev 
(“from above") may be a paraphrastic expression of the 
same idea rather than a reflection of a different 
Aramaic text. 

This line is attested in € and &€9, &€9 has QAAN’ Ex 
rapaßaoewg (“but from transgression”), perhaps a 
marginal reading that reflects the corruption of Aram. 
PANWA Ja (= € CP) to ninn»os 15. 

€ 68 | EB may reflect a corruption of Aram. 87) 
MUPDR mp2 npo (= € GCF) to pns mp TNR? s 
(the lamed reduplicated and D'3pPN read as an ittaphal, 
“was given"). 

€ GP | é£ iior décxtuaTov (“because of their own 
iniquities") may reflect a corruption of Aram. "129 jf 


6a 


7a 


8a 


TT (= € 6) to yr" W JN, with iölov being a 
transliteration of Jr. 

Translation follows 6°", suggesting that an original 
Aram. Dn r'?pn was read by &€P *&F, as on Tn 
(YN = third fem. sg. impf. of 87> “to perish”; 772M = 
"childless"). 

Om. 6. It could be an addition (see the fluctuation in 
€ and &C5; Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104," 149-52), but 
its presence parallels the absolute negation in the next 
line. See comm. 

Om. 6°. 

avareraAvueva 6 | keduna, hebwa, two synonymous 
verbal adjs., €, probably a double reading. 

itamselu . . . wa'itebalu € &°® repeats the verb úno- 
Aare (“suppose”). 

ov y.vóakovauv ovde BAémovatr ovde rà KÖLKNUATA 
vuav Oeapetrau (“they do not know nor do they see, 
nor are your unrighteous deeds seen") &C5 | 
?it?ammeru wa?itere”yu kwellu hati’at basamay (“you do 
not know and you do not see every sin in heaven") €. 
'The second pl. of the € verbs appears to have derived 
from reading deupeirau as a second pl. (dewpetre). 
oùôè BAErovaorv, which has no counterpart in €, 
appears to be a double reading for ovöe . . . deupetrau. 
“Every” looks like an addition from the next verse. “In 
heaven," missing in &°®, parallels “before the Most 
High" in the next line. 

* *every day" (bakwellu *elat) €, an addition from the 
next verse. See comm. 

* "that you unrighteously commit" (zategaffe*u) € except 
g',n. Whether this is original to the text, or an addition 
to € or its Greek archetype, or a double translation for 
TH GOLKHMATA UpaV is uncertain. 

eska ‘elata (+ motkemu wa m) kwenannékemu (“until the 
day of [+ ‘your death and’ m] your judgment”) € | 
HEXpL THC <Huepag THG> Kpioewg bpav B “day of” 
om. by hmt. 


m 96:4—98:8 Enoch’s second discourse is directed against 
the rich and the mighty. Their prosperity is no sign of 
divine favor. They are guilty of oppressing the lowly 
while they themselves enjoy the extravagant bounty of 
wealth and possessions that they have obtained by unjust 
means. Therefore they stand under divine indictment. 
Although they trust in their wealth and possessions to 
secure their future, their expectations are false, and the 
divine Judge will exchange their present prosperity and 
splendor for the poverty and disgrace of Sheol. They are 
liable for their lawless deeds, and already the heavenly 
scribes are recording their sin as evidence to be pre- 
sented on the coming day of judgment. 

Unity of subject matter and a symmetrical bipartite 
structure similar to that in 94:6—96:3 indicate that 96:4— 
98:8 constitutes a second major section in the body of 
the Epistle. The section begins with a series of five woes, 
four of them addressed to the rich and the mighty (96:4- 
8; A.1). As in the previous section, the woes are followed 
by an exhortation to the righteous (97:1 * 2; A.2). Before 
beginning a second set of woes, the author addresses the 
sinners, referring to the prayer of the righteous that will 
trigger the judgment and the record of the sinners’ 
deeds that will be read out at the judgment (97:3-6; A.3). 
The second part of the section begins with two woes, the 
second of them an extended woe against the rich (97:7- 
10; B.1). Again these woes are followed by a discourse to 
the righteous. It is not an exhortation, but an oath (98:1- 
3) that describes the rich, their actions, and their judg- 
ment in terms similar to the immediately preceding woe 
(B.2). Three considerations indicate that the discourse 
to the sinners in 98:4-8 belongs to the present section 
and forms its conclusion (B.3). It comprises two oaths 
that complement the previous oath, just as that oath was 
linked to the previous woe. The subject matter of the 
last oath, that is, heaven's knowledge of the sinners' 
deeds and the written record of them, corresponds to 
the subject matter in A.3, which announced that that 
record would be recited at the judgment. The next set of 
woes (98:9—99:2) begins a unified section that deals with 
the religious folly of the sinners and not with the abuse 
of wealth and power. 


1 On the heart as the seat of human knowledge, see 
Aubrey R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in 2 
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B 96:4 The first woe introduces the topic of the rich sin- 
ners by dealing head-on with the problem of theodicy. 
Within the framework of a Deuteronomic theology, 
outward prosperity appears to be a blessing for righ- 
teousness (cf. 103:5-6), and the life of tribulation, pun- 
ishment for sin (cf. 103:9-15). As he will do in more 
detailed fashion in chaps. 103-104, the author contra- 
dicts this theory by referring to the coming judgment. 
The antithetical lines in the first half of the verse con- 
trast outward appearance and inner reality. Material 
prosperity suggests righteousness, but the heart, which is 
aware of one's intention and true moral state,! convicts 
the rich of being the sinners that they truly are. The sec- 
ond half of the verse provides the typical reference to 
the judgment. Through the use of progressive paral- 
lelism, the two lines carry the verse to its climax. The 
knowledge of the heart, which already convicts the sin- 
ners, will serve as testimony at the judgment. Together 
with the heavenly record (cf. 97:4, 6; 98:6-8) and the 
prayer of the righteous (cf. 99:3), the testimony of the 
heart will remind God of the sins of the sinners and thus 
convict them at the judgment? 

E 5-6 Inv 5, as in v 8, the sin of the rich involves their 
oppression of the lowly and the righteous. Amos 4-6 
seems to have been the inspiration for both vv 5 and 6. 
See also comm. on 94:3-5b. The first two lines of v 5 
describe the sinners' overindulgence in expensive food 
and drink, which is the more culpable because at the 
same time they deprive the lowly (line c). It is the only 
passage in the Epistle that defines the objects of oppres- 
sion by their social status. The passage appears to be 
based on Amos 5:11; 6:6. Perhaps the "finest of the 
wheat” ($ebha sernäy; cf. nen In, Deut 32:14; Pss 81:17 
[16]; 147:14) has been exacted from the lowly (cf. Amos 
5:11). In view of the imagery in line b, “devour” rather 
than simply “eat” is a justified translation of the verb 
bala in line a. As in v 8, the sinners use their “might” 
(hayl) to oppress the lowly. The author will return to the 
banqueting imagery in 102:9. The word of judgment is 
uniquely missing in this woe, because it is suspended 
until the next verse and its closely connected woe. 


sity of Wales Press, 1964) 77-79. 
Cf. Rom 2:14-16; Testament of Judah 20. 


the Thought of Ancient Israel (2d ed.; Cardiff: Univer- 
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Employing a method used in 94:6-7 and 99:12-13, but 
reversing the order, the author turns from literal mean- 
ing to metaphor. The sinners’ overindulgence in drink is 
symbolic of their more basic sin. They have forsaken 
God, the fountain of life (cf. Ps 36:9-10 [8-9]; Jer 2:13) 
and have sought nourishment from other “fountains” (cf. 
Prov 5:15-18). The precise referent is uncertain. Signifi- 
cant, however, is the theme already noted in 94:8: rejec- 
tion of God the source, and the independent striving for 
an ersatz. Through the use of water imagery, the author 


deals with an ultimate—life itself. In a land where agricul- 


ture and life rested on the fragile balance of nature, the 
point would not be lost (cf. Amos 4:7-8). The sinners’ 
sources of “water” (life)—and they themselves—will cease 
and dry up (cf. Jer 2:13). The death imagery is clear. 
They will lose the life they have sought apart from God. 
As in 94:8, their touted independence and self-suffi- 
ciency will be shown to have been an illusion. By prefac- 
ing the appropriate verbs “cease” and “dry up” with the 
clause “for quickly you will be repaid” (fetuna tetfaddayu; 
cf. 95:5), the author supplies the reference to the judg- 
ment missing in v 5 and binds the two verses together. 
On the suddenness of the judgment, see the Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 92-105, §2.1. In context the adverb is jar- 
ring: not a slow leak in a cistern or the gradual drying 
up of a spring, but sudden dessication, death, and 
destruction. 

B 7 This verse intrudes as a single woe not addressed 

to the rich. For the combination “iniquity and deceit” 
(‘amada wagwehlut), cf. 93:4; 91:11, and for “iniquity and 
blasphemy,” cf. 91:7, 11 (€); 94:9. Line b recalls v 4, but 
its phrasing most closely approximates 97:7. On the 
heavenly record as “a reminder,” see comm. on 99:3. 

m E Here alone in these chapters, the sinners are 
addressed as “the mighty" (haylan). As in v 5 they use 
their “might” (häyl) to oppress the lowly, here called “the 
righteous one” (the sg. being used typically). The phras- 
ing suggests Amos 5:12. For the day of destruction, see 
also 98:10 and cf. 99:4. Unique in these chapters is the 
use of the verb masa (“come”) as a predicate for the day 
of judgment. In 10:2 its subject is "the end," and in 1:9, 
the divine appearance for judgment. Perhaps it was sug- 
gested by Amos 4:2, which follows a verse that parallels 


3 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 19-20. 
4 Charles, Enoch, 289. 
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Amos 5:12. Lines c and d are introduced by an adverbial 
phrase typical of the prophets, which occurs elsewhere 
in these chapters (97:5; 99:3, 4, 10; 100:1, 4; 102:1; 
105:1). These two lines complement the woe by contrast- 
ing the lot of the righteous with that of the sinners. 
When “the day of your destruction will come,” that is, 
“the day of your judgment” (line d), “many good days 
will come for the righteous.” This same contrast is 
explicit in chap. 5 between vv 5 and 9 (see comm. on 
5:5). Here the coming days for the righteous also con- 
trast with the present time of their oppression, indicat- 
ing the double reversal constituent in the judgment. 

E 97:1-2 As in the two parts of the first section, here too 
the woes are followed immediately by an exhortation 
that announces the sinners' coming judgment (v 1; cf. 
95:3; 96:1). Here as there the exhortation underscores 
the word of judgment spoken in the preceding woes. 
The restored verb “Take courage" (Üapoeire) is paral- 
leled in 102:4 and 104:2. If it translates, in turn, “Fear 
not," the present exhortation is especially close to 95:3, 
96:3, and perhaps 96:1 (see comm. on 96:1). For the sin- 
ners as an object of contempt (selat, “dishonor”), cf. 
98:3 (B.2) and perhaps 94:11. The idea is paralleled in 
Dan 12:2 and its prototype in Isa 66:24.? Line c of v 1 
alludes to 96:8 (the sinners’ *destruction"). “The day of 
iniquity” (“elata *amadà) occurs only here in 1 Enoch. 
Charles suggests that it is shorthand for "the day 
appointed for the judgment of unrighteousness.”* Alter- 
natively, the verse may envision judgment (“destruc- 
tion”) to take place when iniquity reaches its high point 
(cf. Ezek 33:12, WW OVI, “on the day of his transgres- 
sion”). 

According to the text as emended, v 2 continues the 
discourse to the righteous. The catchword “destruction” 
(hagwel) contrasts the sinners’ coming destruction (v 1) 
with God’s alleviation of the present destruction of the 
righteous. On this destruction cf. 102:10 and 103:10 
with 8:4 and 9:3. The verse is introduced with the 
solemn formula “Be it known to you” ?emura yekawwen 
lakemu), which also occurs in 98:12. This and other 
occurrences of the verb “to know” are addressed in these 
chapters to the sinners (98:10; 100:10; 103:7). Like other 
similar verbs and oath formulas, they underscore that 


the revealed information about the unseen heavenly 
world and the unseen future that follows them is true 
(see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, § Revelatory Formu- 
las). The two closely parallel lines that assert heaven's 
knowledge of the destruction of the righteous find their 
closest parallel in 104:1, which is the author's answer to 
the complaint of the righteous that their affliction and 
destruction and cries for help are not heard (103:9-15; 
see comm. on 103:9—104:6). For other occurrences of 
this concept of remembering and of the idea of angelic 
intercession, see comm. on 99:3. The present verse 
serves as a transition to vv 3-6, where reference to the 
prayer of the righteous and to the record of the deeds of 
the sinners implies angelic activity. 

B 3-6 These verses are an artful composition of four 
strophes arranged in an a-b-a'-b' pattern. The “a” 
strophes connect the judgment with the prayer of the 
righteous, and the “b” strophes refer to the testimony 
against the sinners to be presented at the judgment. The 
repetition of words and phrases links the strophes to 
one another and occasionally connects parts of the same 
strophe. Within the structure of the whole of 96:4—98:8, 
these verses are the first of two three-part sections. In 
their immediate context vv 3-6 elaborate on the judg- 
ment that has already been announced in the woes and 
exhortation. 

The initial strophe makes an effective beginning to 
the unit by confronting the sinners with a pair of paral- 
lel rhetorical questions. The first will recur in 101:2 and 
the second in 102:1. The ironic force of the questions 
becomes evident in line c. The prayer of the righteous 
will effect the coming of the day of judgment (see 
comm. on 99:3). The author envisions the rich and the 
mighty fleeing in fear before the effective power of the 
words of the weak and lowly righteous whom they have 
oppressed by might and riches. The use of a rhetorical 
question implies the answer. The mighty will be unable 
to help themselves. 

The second strophe contrasts the state of the righ- 
teous and the sinners on the day of judgment: “You will 
not be like them” (cf. 104:5). The vindication of the 
righteous means the indictment of the sinners as sin- 
ners. Line b repeats the phraseology of 96:4c, but here 
the content of the “evil reminder” is given. The “word” 
of testimony, which complements “the words” of the 
prayer of the righteous, will indict sinners. Line c looks 


96:4—98:8 


like a paraphrase of Prov 28:24: mw wrx? sim Tan (“he 
is the companion of a man who destroys”). However, the 
positing of a simple corruption in the @, 6, or € allows 
the emendation “participants in sin(ful things),” a read- 
ing supported by the last line of the parallel strophe, 

v 6c, and especially by the fact that the addressees are 
themselves called “sinners” (v 3a). 

The introductory phrase of the third strophe (v 5) 
links the events described in this verse with those in the 
previous verses, as it does in 96:8c. The strophe repeats 
in part the contents of strophe a: the prayer of the righ- 
teous will effect the coming of the judgment. The close 
relationship between prayer and judgment is evident in 
the repetition of the words “days” and “will come” and 
in the chiastic juxtaposition of “to the Lord” and “to 
you.” The plural “days of your judgment” does not sim- 
ply refer to the time of decision making and the render- 
ing of a sentence, but sees the period of punishment as 
part of the judgment. 

The final strophe (v 6) elaborates on the reference to 
the presenting of testimony in v 4b. The scene is the 
court of the divine Judge, the presence of the Great 
Holy One (see comm. on 104:1). The use of the title 
here emphasizes God’s majesty and power as judge (on 
the title, see comm. on 1:3c-4). On the record of the 
deeds of the sinners, see comm. on 98:6-8. Reference to 
“the words" of their deeds links with that noun in vv 3 
and 4. The verb “put to shame" (here €mavoxuvopat) 
denotes defeat in court (Isa 41:11-13; 44:9-11; 50:7, wa, 
Aram. DT). For the longer expression “to put one’s face 
to shame" in such contexts, see 1 Enoch 46:6; 62:10; 
63:11, “to fill one's face with shame." Verse 6c seems to 
refer to the final removal of sin from the earth (cf. 
10:16, 20, 22; 91:14). The expression “all the deeds that 
partook in lawlessness” (rà TĂVTÆ Epya TA ueroaxóvra 
Ev &voptq) parallels the similar expression in v 4c (see 
comm. above). It is not impossible, however, that the 
original text spoke of the removal of “the doers of iniq- 
uity” (cf. 91:14). For the juxtaposition of “faces filled 
with shame” and the removal of the wicked from the 
Judge’s presence, cf. 62:10; 63:11. 

m 7 The second part of this discourse begins with two 
woes of unequal length (97:7-10, B.1). Verse 7 addresses 
all sinners, wherever they may be—in the sea or on land. 
The double expression “sea and dry land" (daAaoo« 
Kal pa, 32” t") denotes the whole of the earth, 
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created by God (Ps 95:5; Jonah 1:9) and subject to his 
activity (Hag 2:6), where human beings live, travel, and 
do battle (1 Enoch 53:1; Matt 23:15; 1 Macc 8:23, 32).° 
The phrase suggests that the author has in mind mer- 
chants or rich persons accustomed to travel, but the pas- 
sage is too general to support Milik’s contention that the 
author was “someone used to the maritime voyages of 
his Greek fellow citizens,” who may well have lived in a 
port city of the Palestinian coast.® For parallels to line b, 
cf. 96:4, 7. The reference to the heavenly record picks up 
on the subject matter of the previous verse. 

Wi 8-10 In contrast to the simple distich in v 7, this sec- 
ond woe is extraordinarily long. The indictment has 
been expanded by the inclusion of a lengthy quotation 
(vv 8b-9) that is refuted in an unusually long announce- 
ment of the judgment (v 10). The same technique is used 
in 103:5-8, the only woe in the Epistle longer than this 
one. 

The indictment is twofold. First, the sinners have 
acquired their wealth by unjust means (v 8a; cf. 94:7). 
The expression oùk &TÒ duxavoavyng (“not from righ- 
teousness") probably translates Aram. 8owp 822 (cf. € 
Jer. 22:13; cf. dP bzdg’, 2 Bar. 13:11). The author does not 
indicate in what way this acquisition of wealth is unjust. 
The second indictment is expressed in the words that 
the author attributes to the rich. Their purpose in accu- 
mulating vast wealth and many possessions (note the 
wording: “with wealth we have become wealthy," “all,” 
“treasured up,” “many,” “poured out as water") is to 
secure their future. As in 94:8 they optimistically trust in 
their riches to provide them with the lifestyle they 
"desire," which includes the extravagant spending of 
their wealth and use of their possessions. The phrasing 
of vv 8b-9 and the general context of the passage suggest 
another implied indictment. The frequent use of the 
first person plural and the double reference to "all that 
we wish" indicate a self-centered point of view that 
excludes generosity to others—a state of affairs the more 


culpable in the presence of the poor (cf. the antithesis in 
96:5): 

The realia to which the author refers are difficult to 
determine. Does the reference to "treasuries" suggest 
homes that are more like palaces than houses (see 
comm. on 99:12-13)? In what form is the gold and 
silver? Is it coins, or does the author refer to the prac- 
tice in the Hellenistic period of acquiring precious 
metal vessels?” 

The initial verb in v 10 (memAavnode) labels the atti- 
tude of these rich as morally errant (see comm. on 
98:15—99:11), and it introduces the announcement of 
the judgment that will punish the sinners' wrong atti- 
tude and behavior and definitively refute their incorrect 
opinion and expectations. The antithetically parallel 
verbs in the first distich, with their emphasis on imper- 
manency, are a reversal of the sinners' expectation and 
confidence that their wealth and possessions are secure 
and the guarantee and means of their future happiness. 
The simile of water poured out (v 9) is two-edged and 
ironic beyond their expectation. They meant it to indi- 
cate prolific supply and use (cf. Hos 5:10 and Job 3:24). 
The author envisions its fulfillment in the sense of irre- 
trievable dissipation and exhaustion. The image of 
wealth ascending recalls Prov 23:4-5, where acquisition 
and loss of wealth are contrasted, and it may imply God 
as the subject of the verb—in contrast to the ^we" who 
acquired the wealth. The adverb “quickly” (Toxv, fetuna) 
may be drawn from Prov 23:5, but it is at home in judg- 
ment contexts in the Epistle (see Introduction to chaps. 
92-105, 82.1). Verse 10cd summarizes the point of the 
pericope, referring back to v 8a (the primary indict- 
ment) and concluding with specific reference to the 
judgment. The verb tapadidape (“deliver”) is common 
in connection with human and divine judgment and 
punishment.® Reference here to this punishment as a 
curse denotes retribution for disobedience of the divine 
will (see comm. on 5:5-6). The closest parallel in 


5 See also the inscriptions cited by Milik, Enoch, 51 n. 


JL 
6- 3Ibid3950! 


7 A reference to the collecting of these vessels was 
suggested to me in correspondence by Andrea 
Berlin (Nov. 10, 1998). She notes, “Gold and silver 8 
plate become far more available in Hellenistic 


southern Palestine, as well as Phoenicia, had the 
means and the access to acquire such." On the 
materia] itself, see Donald Strong, Greek and Roman 
Gold and Silver Plate (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1960) 90-122. 

Friedrich Büchsel, “6t6wpe, krÀ," TDNT 2 (1964) 
169-70. 


times, and certainly people living in coastal and 
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1 Enoch is 98:4 and the expression “eternal curse” in 
5:5-6. For the verb in eschatological contexts, see comm. 
on 5:5-6. 

Verses 8-10 mark an important turning point in a 
long-lived tradition. Ecclesiastes 6:1-2 and Sir 11:18-19 
are early variants of the tradition in the wisdom litera- 
ture. Both describe the case of the man who acquires 
wealth and possessions and "everything he desires" (Eccl 
6:2) but who does not live to enjoy them. Because of its 
use of the direct quotation, Sir 11:18-19 is closest to the 
present passage. As is typical of the wisdom tradition, 
both passages describe the case as an example of how 
things are. Since neither passage speaks of ill-gotten 
riches, neither is critical. Ecclesiastes is sympathetic. 
This is one of many evils under the sun. Sirach is per- 
haps cautious. One cannot depend upon wealth (cf. 
11:24). A warning against the acquiring of undepend- 
able wealth is explicit in Prov 23:5, cited above, but 
again the sage makes no moral judgment. All this 
changes in the present passage, as its wording, form, and 
context indicate. The author speaks of ill-gotten riches, 
implies selfish and self-assertive trust in riches (cf. 94:8), 
and sees their loss as divine judgment for sin—all this in 
the context of a bitter criticism of the excesses of the 
rich. This same viewpoint is evident in the story of the 
rich man in Luke 12:13-34, which shows verbal, formal, 
and thematic parallels with 1 Enoch 97:8-10 and to a 
lesser extent with Sir 11:18-19.? The rich man is called a 
“fool.” He trusts in his riches to secure his future, but he 
is not “rich to God,” and for these reasons his life is 
required of him. Although Luke expresses more hope 
for the salvation of the rich than the author of the Epis- 
tle of Enoch does, his viewpoint in general and in this 
passage in particular is more closely aligned with our 
author than with the passages in the wisdom tradition. 
Another variant of the tradition occurs in Jas 4:13-16, 
where the rich again express wrongly placed confidence 
in the future rather than respecting what God “wills” 
(deAnon, contrast VeAnowuev in vv 8-9 here). The pas- 
sage is followed by bitter invectives against oppression by 
the rich and admonitions that the “brethren” await vin- 
dication in the coming judgment (5:1-11).!° 
Bi 98:1-3 The addressees in these verses (B.2) are the 


9 Nickelsburg, “Riches,” 334-36. 


10 On the rich in James, see Roy Bowen Ward, “The 
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righteous, here designated "the wise." On this term and 
the opposition of wise and foolish, see comm. on 98:9. 
Unlike 97:1b, the discourse is introduced by an oath and 
does not take the form of an exhortation. On the form 
and function of the oaths in these chapters, see comm. 
on 103:1. The present unit is the first of three in a row 
that are introduced by an oath. The other two are 
addressed to the sinners (vv 4-8; B.3). This is the only 
oath in the book that does not introduce material that 
can readily be understood as controversial in some sense 
and hence revelatory. Given the other, consistent usage 
of the oaths in the Epistle, the present oath should prob- 
ably be understood as introducing the whole of vv 1-3, 
including the announcement of the judgment (cf. 99:6). 
The author solemnly assures his readers that in spite of 
the present prosperity of the sinners (vv 1-2), their doom 
is sealed (cf. the introductory woe in this discourse, 
96:4). 

The author's expression in v 1b is paralleled in Sir 
34:11 (31:12 LXX): v0AAa Eöpaka (“many things I have 
seen"). The present passage, however, refers to the many 
wicked deeds of the sinners, as a Greek glossator has 
indicated (see n. b), perhaps noting the parallel in 93:9. 

The main part of these verses is a reprise of 97:8-10. 
The extravagant behavior of the rich, described in their 
speech in 97:8b-9, is recounted here in vv 1c-3a in third 
person description (also evidence that the addressees 
are not the wise among the rich mentioned in 100:6). 
Their many possessions include extraordinary dress and 
adornment, with men exceeding what is proper and reg- 
ular for their sex and status. Although the use of simile 
suggests that the author does not have in mind the cri- 
tique of transvestitism in Deut 22:5, his sarcasm regard- 
ing the impropriety is unmistakable. Verse 2 indicates 
that the author refers to the rich and powerful in the 
highest levels of society. In v 2bc the simile in 97:9cd is 
amplified. Along with the parallelism of food and water 
are the twin images for consumption (“as food,” Bpw- 
pata; “poured out,” Ekxvönoovrau). Perhaps the food 
image is double-edged, as suggested for the water image 
in the comm. on 97:8-10. Cf. the usage of Bp@org (“cor- 
rosion”) in Matt 6:19-20. The twin terms “knowledge” 
and “understanding” (Emiornun, ppovnoıg) will recur in 


Communal Concern of the Epistle of James” (Th.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1966). 
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101:8. Lack of knowledge is a characteristic of idolaters 
according to 99:7. Here the negative usage recalls the 
positive usage in v 1, and the two form an inclusio 
around the description. The wise are told about the 
actions of the foolish. The use of the terminology, which 
will also form an inclusio around the whole of the next 
discourse (98:9; 99:10), moves beyond actions to the fun- 
damental and ultimate characteristics that determine 
them. Verse 3a forms a transition between the first and 
second halves of the present passage. The foolish sinners 
do not understand the consequences of their actions— 
the judgment described in v 3b-d. 

The description of the extravagant behavior of the 
rich is followed here, as in 97:8-10, by an announcement 
of their judgment. As in 97:10 the first two lines speak 
of the destruction of their possessions, and the last line, 
of their own eternal punishment. Noteworthy is the 
explicit reference to the judgment's reversal: dishonor 
(a7tpia) for honor (717), destitution (nedét = rre xeta) 
for possessions and splendor (ündpxovra, 6ó£a). The 
final destruction (@ToAetode, v 3b) of the rich will be 
administered to their spirits (manfas) in the furnace of 
Sheol (cf. 100:9; 103:7-8). On the author's anthropology, 
see comm. on 102:4-5. 

B 4-8 The cause and consequences of sin are the subject 
matter of B.3. Each of the two units, 98:4-5 and 6-8, is 
introduced by an oath addressed to the sinners that veri- 
fies the certainty of their coming judgment (cf. also 
99:6). 

Bi 4-5 These verses divide into three subunits that paral- 
lel one another in form and content: 


Disclaimer Assertion Consequence 
Example (4bcd) Slavery was but was due to — 
notordained oppression 
Generalization Lawlessness but men and come to 
(4efg) was not sent created it a great curse 
Example (5) Barrenness but because of she is disgraced 
was not her deeds with childless- 
created ness 


Each subunit begins with a clause that employs a nega- 
tive predicate which denies that a certain evil is the 
result of divine decree or a part of the created order. To 
the contrary (@AX’, “but”), human actions are the pri- 
mary cause. According to the third clause in the last two 
subunits, these human beings are punished by God. This 
last assertion will be expanded in vv 6-8. The first two 
subunits move from particular to general: Slavery is 
caused by oppression (kaTaduvacreta); all forms of law- 
less or wicked conduct (&vouia or döLkta [cf. v 4, n. a]) 
are of human making and are therefore subject to divine 
punishment. Implied is the conclusion: those who prac- 
tice slavery will be punished. The particular example 
given in the third subunit differs from that in the first. 
The evil mentioned in the first clause is the same as the 
punishment identified in the third clause. Moreover, its 
presence here is odd in view of the author's anti- 
Deuteronomic argument in 102:4—104:8 (see comm. on 
103:9—104:6). The author is evidently using a common 
topos to illustrate and undergird the point he has just 
made—that God punishes sin. Different from the cases 
cited in 103:9-15, here barrenness does not involve a 
human agent; it is direct divine intervention. 

The choice of verbs in the first clauses may indicate 
that the author is arguing against some sort of determin- 
ism and in favor of freedom of choice. In context, how- 
ever, the stress is on the liability to divine judgment that 
follows from human responsibility. Moreover, the exam- 
ple with which he begins his argument is closely related 
to the broader polemics of the Epistle. Slavery is a spe- 
cific example of the oppression of the poor by the rich, 
a central topic in the author's indictment of the sinners. 
This oppression is mentioned in 96:5 and 8, and may be 
alluded to in 103:11-12, 99:13, and 94:7. 

The precise social setting of the Epistle is too indefi- 
nite to determine the specific target of the attack in 
98:4. The author may have in mind slave trade in Hel- 
lenistic Palestine.!! The language in 103:11-12 suggests, 
moreover, an inhuman treatment of slaves that was 


11 Forthe relevant data see Hengel, Judaism and Hel- 


lenism, 1:41-42. 


12 See Isaac Mendelsohn, "Slavery in the OT,” IDB 
4:386-87; Walther Zimmerli, “Slavery in the OT,” 
IDBSup 829-30. For a cache of documents relating 
to the disposition of slaves, see Douglas M. Gropp, 
"The Samaritan Papyri from the Wadi ed-Daliyeh: 
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The Slave Sales" (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 
1986), and for a summary see idem, "Slavery," in 
Lawrence H. Schiffman and James C. Vanderkam, 
eds., Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000) 884-86. For a discus- 
sion of slavery as it may relate to the Epistle of 
Enoch, see Horsley, "Social Relations," 112-13. 


inconsonant with the biblical laws on slavery (Exod 21:2- 
11; Lev 25:39-46; Deut 15:12-18).!* Basic to these laws is 
the recognition that slavery is a less-than-desirable insti- 
tution—at least the enslavement of Israelites by Israelites. 
Here the critique is radical: slavery was not part of the 
divine plan (for the use of pitw [“ordain”] and BovAn 
[^decree"] with reference to God's foreknowledge and 
foreordination, cf. Acts 2:23; 4:28). The argument is par- 
alleled in Mark 10:2-9, where Jesus contrasts God's inten- 
tion in creation with the concession made to human 
“hardness of heart” in the Mosaic divorce law. The 
divinely created institution of marriage should not be 
annulled by humans. It is uncertain whether the author 
is here damning all slave masters or whether, following 
the lead of the biblical laws, he is criticizing the abuses 
of slavery and radicalizing that critique by an appeal to 
God's eternal will and plan. In either case the introduc- 
tory oath formula is a solemn attestation of the truth of 
his claims. 

The passage serves an important clarifying and cor- 
rective function within 1 Enoch as a whole. The myth of 
the rebel angels notwithstanding (see chaps. 6-11), 
human beings are responsible for their deeds.!? 
Although these deeds are foreseen and inscribed on 
heavenly tablets, their perpetrators are liable for them 
(see comm. on 98:6-8). 

A comparison of 1 Enoch 98:4-8 and Sir 15:11—17:24 
suggests that these texts reflect a common tradition. 
Ben Sira denies that God is the cause of sin (15:11-12) 
and asserts that he has created human beings with free- 
dom of choice and hence the ability to obey his com- 
mandments (15:14-17). Thus human actions are subject 
to review by the all-seeing eyes of God (15:18-19; cf. 

] Enoch 98:6-8). The example of sterility is cited in Sir 
16:3, albeit for a purpose different from 1 Enoch 98:5. 
God's judgment of sin is exemplified in Sir 16:6-14. The 
general form and content of 16:17-19 parallels 1 Enoch 
98:7-8 (see comm.). A similar sequence recurs in Sirach 
17. God created human beings and gave them knowl- 


13 See also Milik (Enoch, 53-54), who relies, however, 


on the corrupt €. 


96:4 — 98:8 


edge and understanding, including his revealed Law 

(vv 1-14). Their deeds are under the surveillance of God 
(vv 15, 19-20; see comm. on 98:6-8), who will judge them 
according to their deeds (v 23). Although the language 
of Sir 15:11-20 suggests an antideterministic polemic,!* 
as in 1 Enoch 98:4-5, this language is subordinate to the 
overarching interest in human responsibility before the 
bar of divine justice. Specifically, ben Sira is calling his 
readers' attention to the consequences of the good and 
evil behavior described in his instruction. 

B 6-8 Equitable judgment presupposes accurate knowl- 
edge of the deeds to be judged. The allusion to such a 
record of human deeds in 97:6 (A.3) is here expanded 
(B.3). If 98:4-5 asserts that human beings are liable for 
their deeds, vv 6-8 maintain that heaven is aware of these 
deeds and that an accurate record of them is kept until 
God exacts judgment. 

Verses 6-8 are a unified composition of three 
tristichs. The first of these (v 6) states the thesis. The 
second and third (vv 7-8) expand on this by rejecting the 
alternative (they do not know) and reasserting the thesis. 
As elsewhere in these chapters, the oath formula intro- 
duces and affirms the truth of a piece of revelation 
about the judgment (see comm. on 103:1-2a). As in 
103:1-4 and 104:1-5, it concerns present activity or 
matters in heaven. For a fuller form of the oath formula, 
see 103:1. Verse 6b and c state antithetically, in positive 
and negative grammatical form, that all the evil deeds 
of the sinners are under divine scrutiny. The formula- 
tion is remarkably similar to Sir 17:15, 19-20; cf. also 
] Enoch 9:5. 

Verses 7-8 employ a form found elsewhere in the 
Epistle: quotation followed by refutation (cf. 97:8-10; 
102:6—103:4; 103:5-8). The specific device of prohibi- 
tion, quotation, and refutation introduced by a revela- 
tory formula occurs in 103:9—104:6 and 104:7-8, which is 
a paraphrase of the present passage. Striking also is the 
parallel in Sir 16:17-19, where the negative command, 
“Do not say, ‘I shall be hidden from the Lord, and who 


Michael E. Stone, “Some Features of the Armenian 
Version of 4 Ezra," Mus 79 (1966) 395-400. 


14 On this passage see Maier, Mensch und freier Wille, 
85-97. For another passage that may stem from 
older Jewish tradition, see the long reading of the 
Armenian version of 4 Ezra 8:62, discussed by 
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from on high will remember me?” is followed by the 
announcement of the theophany and divine judgment 
(“visitation,” EmıßA&yaı, n3). For other occurrences 
of the negative imperative to introduce a warning about 
the judgment, cf. 2 Macc 7:16-19, 34-35. That God 
"knows" and *sees" human deeds is a frequent assertion 
in judgment contexts (see comm. on 9:5, 11, nn. 19, 23). 

According to vv 7c and 8b, heaven's knowledge of the 
sinners' deeds is recorded by the angels in a book that is 
kept for the judgment (cf. 104:7-8 and 100:10). The idea 
is dramatized in 89:68-71 and recurs in many Jewish and 
early Christian texts (see Excursus: Heavenly Books and 
Angelic Scribes). For our author this is one of several 
ways of claiming that the machinery of the great judg- 
ment is already in operation. A more radicalized form of 
the idea occurs in 81:1-2, where the book of human 
deeds has been inscribed in advance. Yet another way of 
expressing the present idea is in the concept of human 
prayer and angelic intercession (see comm. on 99:3). 
Verses 7c and 8b make their point in climactic form. The 
sinners deny in principle that heaven has knowledge of 
their deeds or keeps a record of them. Verse 8b asserts 
that all their deeds are recorded day by day as they hap- 
pen, thus reiterating in stronger form the thesis 
announced in v 6. The imperative “know” (here, émt- 
"'yvàT€) recurs in 98:10, 100:10, and 103:7, and is paral- 
leled by *be it known to you" in 97:2 and 98:12. In all 
cases it introduces a statement about the judgment or 
heavenly activity in preparation for it. Together with 
similar verbs in the indicative, it flags this information 
as revelation (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 8 Reve- 
latory Forms). A similar usage appears in T. Levi 4:1 and 
T. Jud. 20:1. Here this function parallels that of the oath 
in v 6. 

The eschatological quality of the author's revelation 
is indicated by the adverbial expression “henceforth . . . 
until" (@70 Tod viv... néxpt). Sins committed “now” are 
being recorded daily in preparation for and “until” the 
judgment, and in view of the revelation now transmitted, 
sinners are liable to that judgment. This same use of dO 
Tov vuv occurs in Luke 22:18, 69. The cruciality of the 
present time as the moment of revelation is further indi- 
cated in the use of the simple adverb vov (“now”) before 


“know” in 98:10, 12; 100:10; cf. 104:8. The preposition 
“until” adds yet another note of urgency. The last day of 
the “day by day” recording of the sinners’ deeds will be 
the “day” of their judgment. While this could mean an 
individual judgment for each person at the time of his 
or her death, other indications in the Epistle of a com- 
mon judgment day (see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 
§2.1) indicate that the present passage envisions the day 
of judgment taking place in the lifetime of the 
addressees. 

The fact that “hereafter” the sinners are held respon- 
sible for this revelation is perhaps an indication that the 
Epistle is intended for their eyes or ears as well as those 
of the righteous. 


Excursus: Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes in 
1 Enoch and Israelite and Christian Literature 


The idea of heavenly books has a long history in the 
ancient Near East and can be traced back to the texts 
of ancient Sumer, where one reads about tablets of 
life and tablets of human destiny.!? Such heavenly 
books are also mentioned a few times in the Hebrew 
Bible. Malachi assures those who fear God that “a 
book of remembrance” (moz: 72°) has been written in 
God's presence (3:16-18). It contains their names, and 
perhaps their deeds, and will serve as a memoran- 
dum on the day of judgment. In a similar vein, Isa 
4:2-6 implies a book that will serve as a register of 
those who will live in the new, glorified Jerusalem. 
Such a "book of the living" is mentioned in Ps 69:29 
(28).16 

Heavenly books, however, play a special role in 
beliefs about the final judgment, as these are articu- 
lated in all the major strata of 1 Enoch except the 
Book of the Luminaries. They are a graphic way of 
guaranteeing the reality and inevitability of that judg- 
ment. What is already written down in the heavenly 
courtroom cannot be expunged. In 1 Enoch heavenly 
books have three kinds of contents. They record: 
human deeds, notably those of the sinners who 
oppress the righteous; the names of the righteous; 
and the rewards of the righteous. These books are 
often explicitly associated with the angels who are 
their scribes. 

The idea of a book of deeds is probably implied in 
the earliest stratum of the Book of the Watchers, 
where God commands Raphael to write an epitaph 
over Asael's tomb that records "all the sins" for which 


15 Shalom M. Paul, “Heavenly Tablets and the Book of 
Life," JANESCU 5 (1973 = Festschrift T. H. Gaster) 
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345-46. 
16 On these texts see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 16. 


the rebel watcher is responsible (8:8). The content of 
the heavenly book is here transferred to earth. Chap- 
ter 9, however, with its vivid account of angelic inter- 
cession, makes no mention of the four holy watchers 
writing a book; their communication with God is 
direct and oral. In chaps. 13-14, where Enoch plays 
the role of an angelic intercessor and messenger, he 
first writes out on earth the watchers’ petition (13:4- 
7) and then returns from heaven with “the book of 
the words of truth and the reprimand of the watch- 
ers,” which is a faithful record of their sentence and 
doom (14:1). 

In a section that appears to preserve a fragment of 
Enoch’s last vision in the Book of the Watchers, the 
seer reads the heavenly tablets on which are written 
“all the deeds of men and all the sons of flesh” 
(81:2).!7 A reference back to this vision appears in the 
introduction to the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:2), 
which claims to be a summary of those books (see 
comm. on 93:1-3a). The determinism implied in this 
prewritten account of human deeds is explicit else- 
where in the Enoch corpus only in the Animal Vision 
(chaps. 85-90)—there in the form of a dream that 
depicts the whole of human history (90:41). 

The Animal Vision, however, presents a more 
dynamic notion of heaven’s knowledge of human sin. 
As Israel’s sin escalates near the time of the exile, 
God commissions seventy angels to shepherd them 
and then commissions one of the seven archangels to 
record the shepherds’ sins, one by one, as they are 
committed. The narrator weaves references to this 
heavenly book of (angelic) misdeeds and to its angelic 
author through the whole last part of the Vision, 
depicting him both as scribe and intercessor (89:61- 
64, 68-71, 76-77; 90:14, 17). The heavenly books then 
play a central role in the judgment (90:20), although 
it seems to be implied that God has books containing 
the sins of all who are condemned. 

The conception of the heavenly books is enhanced 
in the Epistle and runs like a thread through these 
chapters. The deeds of the sinners are written down 
“day by day” (98:6-8; 104:7-8). On the day of judgment 
these deeds will be read out in the presence of God 
(97:6). In addition, when humans pray for vindica- 
tion, their prayers are written down as a “memoran- 
dum” to be presented to God (99:3; cf. 97:1). In 
103:1-4, employing language reminiscent of 81:1-2, 


Other texts cited by Paul (“Heavenly Tablets,” 
347-48) include Exod 32:32-33; Isa 34:16-17; 65:6; 
Jeml7:13733:30: 

17 On the original placement of this fragment, see 
Excursus: The Literary Unity of 1-36. 

18  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 120-22. 

19 Ibid., 15-16. 


96:4 —98:8 


Enoch claims to have seen heavenly tablets that con- 
tain a record of the rewards that have been prepared 
and thus must be given to the righteous who have 
died. The similarity to 81:1-2 suggests that these 
books are the counterpart to the books of human 
sins, containing not only the deeds of the righteous 
but the rewards that result from these deeds. Finally, 
angels and books are mentioned together in 104:1. In 
paralielism Enoch promises the righteous that the 
angels remind God of them and that their names are 
written in God's presence. Implied is the angels' role 
as scribes; explicit is their function as intercessors. 
The pattern repeats the action in chaps. 89-90. The 
books here mentioned might be a separate register of 
the righteous, but the author may simply be referring 
to the same books mentioned in 103:1-4 (see comm. 
on 104:1). 

The last chapters of 1 Enoch refer briefly to the 
heavenly books. In the story of Noah's birth, Enoch 
tells Lamech that he knows certain “mysteries” 
revealed by the angels and that he has read the 
orderly record of human history inscribed on the 
heavenly tablets (106:19—107:1). Chapter 108 men- 
tions the "books of the holy ones" from which the 
names of sinners will be erased and books in which 
their punishment is inscribed (108:3, 15). In other 
books the angels can read about the destiny of the 
righteous (108:7). Thus books and their scribes are 
again mentioned together. In the Book of Parables, 
heavenly books are mentioned only in 47:3, a text that 
interprets "the books" of Dan 7:10 as "the books of 
the living." 

In Daniel 7 these books belong to the trappings of 
the heavenly court, where judgment is pronounced on 
the Seleucid Empire, and they appear to contain a 
record of the misdeeds of the last beast. Heavenly 
books are mentioned twice in the last vision of the 
Book of Daniel. In 10:21 the angel who grants the 
vision cites "the book of truth"—evidently an account 
of human history—as the source of his information 
about the end time. At the end of the vision (12:1-3), 
Michael and *the book" are juxtaposed in a context 
that probably draws on a tradition that is also attested 
in 1 Enoch 104:1-6.' The wording of Dan 12:1 also 
parallels 4QDibHam? 6:14 and its reference to "the 
book of the living," which may indicate that the book 
in Dan 12:1 is the register of the righteous.!? 
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Heavenly books appear elsewhere in contemporary 
and later Jewish and early Christian literature. In 
4Q417 1 1:14-16 Malachi’s book of remembrance is 
paired with a book that contains the punishments 
that God has ordained against the wicked.” Accord- 
ing to Jubilees the halakah in that book was dictated to 
Moses by angels who read from the heavenly tablets.?! 
The notion emphasizes the eternity and immutability 
of this Torah. 1QH 1(9):23-26 alludes to the existence 
of heavenly tablets that contain the ages of creation 
and the human deeds on which God will render judg- 
ment. The opening of heavenly books of deeds (cf. 
Daniel 7) is mentioned in several apocalypses from 
ca. 100 c.x. (4 Ezra 6:20; 2 Bar. 24:1; Rev 20:12-13), 
and such a book is also mentioned in rabbinic litera- 
ture (m. ?Abot 2:1; 3:17).? In Testament of Abraham 
‚12-13 A, an elaborate judgment scene that draws on 
motifs from the Egyptian Book of the Dead depicts 


20 See the discussion by John Strugnell and Daniel J. 


Harrington in DJD 34 (1999) 162-63. 


21 See, e.g., Jub. 3:31; 6:17, 35; 16:18-29; 18:19; 23:32; 


30:19; 31:32; 32:15. 


22 For other citations see Paul, "Heavenly Tablets," 


350-51. 


23  Nickelsburg, "Eschatology in the Testament of Abra- 


ham," 32-40. 
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two angelic scribes as the keepers of two books con- 
taining the records of human sins and righteous 
deeds.?? In the counterpart to this scene in Testament 
of Abraham 10-11 B, Enoch is the scribe of human 
deeds, as he is in Jub. 4:23-24. A similar idea seems to 
be attested in a Christian Coptic text of the fifth cen- 
tury.?* In a particular twist to the juxtaposition of 
angelic scribes and books of deeds, T. Jud. 20:1-5 
identifies the human heart as the book associated 
with the "the angels of truth" and "the angel of 
deceit” (cf. 1 Enoch 96:4).?5 Finally, the book of the 
living or the book of life is also a continuing motif in 
Jewish and Christian literature (Jub. 36:10; Apoc. 
Zeph. 3:6-9; 9:3; Luke 10:20; Phil 4:3; Rev 3:5; 13:8; 
21:11-12; cf. Heb 12:23).?6 


See Pearson, "Apocryphon." 

Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 36-37. 

Luke 10:18, with its reference to the fall of Satan, 
appears to reflect the tradition in Dan 12:1 (cf. 
Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 11-15). Revelation 21 also 
reflects this tradition (ibid., 38), but adds the motif 
of opening the books of human deeds (Daniel 7). 
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Enoch's Third Discourse: True and False 
Religion and Their Consequences 


A.1 WOES AGAINST THOSE WHO ERR 


Woe to you, fools; 
for you will be destroyed because of your folly. 
You do not listen to? the wise; 
and good things will not happen to you, 
but evils will surround you.^ 
And now know that you have been prepared for? a day of destruction; 
and do not hope to be saved, O sinners; 
you will depart and die. 
«Know» that you have been prepared for‘ a day of great judgment and? tribulation 
and very great shame? for your spirits. 
Woe to you, stiff-necked and? hard of heart, 
who do evil and consuma blood. 
From where do you have good things to eat? and drink and be satisfied? 
From all the good things that the Lord, the Most High, has abundantly provided upon 
the earth. 
You will have no peace. 
Woe to you who love the deeds of iniquity; 
why do you have good hopes for yourselves?? 
Now be it known to you that? you will be delivered into the hands of the righteous, 
and they will cut off your necks,* 
and they will kill you and not spare you.? 
Woe to you who rejoice over the troubles of the righteous; 
your grave will not be dug.? 
Woe to you who annul? the words of the righteous; 
you will have ma hope of salvation.” 
Woe to those who write lying words and words of error; 
they write and lead many astray with their lies when they hear them.? 
You yourselves err;> 
and you will have no peace but will quickly perish.? 
Woe to you who commit erring acts 
and who for false deeds receive honor and glory;? 
you will perish, you will have no salvation for good. 
Woe to you who alter the true words 
and pervert the eternal covenant 
and consider themselves to be without sin; 
they will be swallowed up in the earth.? 


A.2 THE RIGHTEOUS ENCOURAGED TO PRAY FOR JUDGMENT 


Then? be prepared, O righteous, and present^ your petitions as a reminder; 
offer them as a testimony before the angels, 
that they may bring in the sins of the unrighteous before the Most High as a reminder. 
Then? the nations? will be thrown into confusion, 
and the families of the nations* will be unsettled, 
on the day of the destruction of iniquity.? 
At that very time,? those who are giving birth will bring forth, 
and they will sell? and abandon their young infant;* 
and those who are with child will abort;? 
And those who ura nursing will cast off their children, 
and they will not return to their infants? or to their sucklings' 
nor will they spare their beloved ones.? 


B.1 ANOTHER WARNING TO THOSE WHO ERR 


Again | swear to you, sinners, 
that sin is prepared for a day of ceaseless bloodshed.*? 
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Those who worship stones?— 
and who rarus images of silver and gold? and wood and stone‘ and clay 
and worship phantoms and demons and abominations and evil spirits’ and all errors, 
not according to knowledge; 
no help will you find from them.* 
They will be led astray by the folly of their hearts, 
and their eyes will be blinded by the fear of their hearts,? 
and the visions of (your) dreams will lead you astray^ — 
You and the false works which you have made and wrought of stone,* 
you will be destroyed together. 


B.2 A BEATITUDE ON THOSE WHO LISTEN TO THE WISE 


And then? blessed will be all who listen to the words of the wise, 
and learn to do the commandments? of the Most High; 

and walk in the paths of his righteousness, 
and do not err with the erring; 

for they will be saved.* 


9a ov un Gkobanre © | ’itesamme‘ewwomu t 2080. Other Eoo[vraı ayada iva q&ynre ...] 6. 
MSS. provide evidence of inner-€ corruptions; see Nick- 12a ôLórı EAmidag ka [Aag Exere opt ]v 6, restored by 
elsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 93. Bonner, Enoch, 41 | “why do you hope for good things 

b Tà ôè kaka [mepıeteı] üuäg GC, as restored by Bonner for yourselves” (lament lakemu teséffawewwo lašanāy) €. 
(Enoch, 380), who cites Ps 39(40):13. € om. the line by b  vüv yvocTÓv piv čoTo 67. BP | “know that” (a?meru 
hmt. kama) €. See Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 106-7. 

10a. that - - - for] kama delewan ’antemu la- € | Bonner c  wayematteru kesäwedikemu wayeqattelukemu € | «xai 
(Enoch, 39) restores 6: ör[ı nroinaoraı] bpiv eic d'rokóyovatv Tov Tp&xnAovc Uuóv» Kai [amo]kre- 
(“that it is prepared for you for... ."). See below, n. c; 


vovorv pac 6°, om. by hma. 


and for the same idiom, where no 6 exists, see 94:9; d koi où um peloovraı [b]uGv &? | “and they will have 
99:6. ET ; y no mercy on you” (wa’iyemehherukemu) €, an inner-€ 

b  owönvan & | “to live" (kama tehayyawu) €, which corruption of mekka (= &€P) to mehra. Cf. also 99:5 n. g; 
employs this same translation in 98:14; 99:1; 103:10. and Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 94 n. 21. 

C — Yıraarovrels ÖTL nroinao]rau 6° (“knowing that it 13a esma magäber "iyetkarray (yetra?ay gg! T? 1768) lakemu 
has been prepared for... ."). € Mss. vary. ia’ammeru baza (“will be seen" gg!) € | «rd«oc» Uv od un ópvyfj | 
tadalawkemu (“you know that you are prepared") qT? | €? (ro*yoc restored to TÉpoç by Bonner [Enoch, 40] 
ta’ammeru bezà (beta t!) bazatadalawkemu (“you know a after €). 
ransom [‘house’ t!] with which you are prepared") t?/t! 14a ella teböttelu € | “who wish to annul” (oi fovAópevoc 


| t@ammeru béza tadalawkemu (“you know a ransom, you 
are prepared”) g | ’ita’ammeru bezà ’esma (om. m) 
tadalawkemu (*you know no ransom, you are prepared") that they can annul their words. 
g'm,ß. The reading of qT? is closest to 6°®. In the other p awTnpiac 6, translated heyuat (“life”) in €. Cf. v 10 
MSS. baza was corrupted to bezä (beta) and then the neg- nib. i 
ative was added to make sense. I emend the participle 154 
of 6° to an impv., supposing that € read an ambigu- 
ous YırWokeTe, which would parallel v 10a. 

d= + “a day of" (la‘elata) €. 

e  mendabe wahasar “abiy € | are]vexoptoc «kat radar- 
maplac> weitovog &C5, om. by hmt. 

lla oi oxAnpotpexn[ot kai akAnpok |apdco[e] B® | “hard 
of heart” (gezufana lebb) €. On the restoration by Bon- 
ner (Enoch, 39), oi axAnporpaxn[Aoı TH [k]apdia, see 
Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 118. Although € may be 
original and &€P expansionistic, see comm. 

b — emayté ?antemu teballeu baSanäy € | nod]ev bpiv 


<axup@oat> [emended from taxpatwoart (“mutilate”) 
by Bonner, Enoch, 40]) 6°, a gloss that does not admit 


avTol ypapovaıv kal ToAAOVS atOTAAYHGOVOLY TOG 
yevdeotv av7av (“they write and lead many astray with 
their lies”) &€5 | ’esma we'etomu yesehhefu hastomu kama 
yesme‘u wayerse‘ewwo laba‘ed (“for they write their lies so 
that they hear, and they lead others [= &AAovc] astray”) 
€. My translation posits as the original Greek text: 
QÙTOL ypapovoıv Kai ToÀÀoUc aromAavrjcovat rotc 
Vevdeoıv aUTGV ac Gv dkovowoav aUTÓV. In &® the 
last four words were lost by hmt. In *& kai moAAovc 
&TonAavijaovatr was lost by hmt. and restored in the 
wrong place. See Nickelsburg, "Enoch 97-104," 107-8. 
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98:9—99:10 


b  mAÀaváoc9e vuetç avtoi &CP | om. €. For the formula cf. 
97:10. 

16a amoAetade 6 | mota yemawwetu (lit. “with death they 
will die") €. 

99:1 

a Kal Tolg Epyotg Toic Vevdeoıv Anußavovreg ruv kar 
óó£av &C® | “and who honor and glorify lying words" 
(wanagara hasat tesebbehu watäkabberu) €. 

b Lit. “you have perished” (amoAwAare) 6 | tahaqwal- 
kemu €. 

2a Ev TH YQ KaTATODHOOVTAL B® | “they will be trodden 
down upon the earth” (diba medr hallawu yetkayyadu [= 
KATETATNOOVTAL]) €. Here and elsewhere in the woes, 
the switch between second and third person is attested 
in all ss. 

3a  róre 6 | “In those days” (ba’emantu mawá'el) €. The 
latter expression occurs in 91:8; 97:5; 99:3, 4, 10; 100:1, 
4; 102:1; 105:1. Where the text of 6C? is preserved, it 
reads: 7óre in 99:8, 4, 10; èv abrà [7G kaı ps in 99:5; 
and Ev nuépa Ereivn in 100:4. Perhaps the translator of 
€ has employed a biblical cliche to translate the various 
Greek expressions harmonistically. 

b  mpoéxeao0e &CP | “raise” (tenšeu) €. 

4a  Textasin v3 n. a. 

-ahzab (= Ta &dvn) €. | om. GB See n. c. 

c — "azmáda ’ahzab (= Ta yévn Edvav) € | om. &C5, The par- 
allelism provided by the € readings in these two lines 
speaks for their originality. 

d = dbtxiac GB | “sin” (hatPat) €. 

5a Ev QUTO[TO Kat po GB | “In those days" (ba’emantu 
mawa‘el) €. 

b | Emending ém&covatv of 6 to Ermpaoovaıv; see G. 
Zuntz, "Enoch on the Last Judgment," /TS 45 (1944) 
166. € yemasSetu ("they will seize”) may then be a cor- 
ruption of yefayyetu (“they will sell”). 

c [rò vnmo] Bpepog &°®, restored by Bonner, Enoch, 43 
| “their children” (dagigomu) €. 

d  ékrpóoo]vatv 6 restored by M. R. James, cited by 
Bonner, Enoch, 43. 1 emend yedehhedu ("they will fall") 
to causative yadehhedu (= *@°®; see Dillmann, Lexicon, 
1114). 

e  émi rà vma avTav BP | “to them" (habehomu) €. 

f ov [dé Emi ra nA fovra &°®, restored by Bonner, 
Enoch, 43 | om. €. 

g  oùôè un peloovrau[ &CP | “and they will not have 
mercy on their beloved ones" (wa?iyemehherewwomu lafo- 
qiranihomu) €. For the confusion of mehra and mehka (= 
@°5), see n. d on 98:12. 

6a  That----bloodshed] sma la‘elata kwata dam za?iya- 
hadde tadalawat hàt?at € | “that penitence is prepared 
for the day of the destruction of blood" Tertullian De 
idol. 4 (quod in diem sanguinis perditionis poenitentia 
parata est). Charles (Enoch, 245) suggests that poenitentia 
is corrupt for impenitentia = aueravonoig, of which 
hatiat (“sin”) is a rough rendering. “Bloodshed” could 


10a 


be reflected in “destruction of blood.” | Text is lost in 
lacuna of 6°. 

lapidibus L™™ | ?ebn (sg. used collectively?) €. 

6 | “gold and silver” €. 

£vALva re [kai AcOLvacc] EB supported by ligneas et 
lapideas £*** | “and wood" (waza‘ed) €, om. in *&* by 
hmt. 

Kai Aatpev[ovres eav]r&opaoww Kal Sapovriotlc Kai 
BdeAVy]uaor kai mveiuaoıv movn[potc &€5, supported 
largely by Lett. et servitis phantasmatibus et daemoniis et 
spiritibus infamibus (supposing that kat BdeAvypaot 
dropped out of Tertullian’s Greek by hmt.). | “and who 
worship evil (unclean = ßdeAbyuaoı) spirits and 
demons" (wa’ella yesaggedu lanafsat [lamanäfest g't] 
’ekuyät/än [gg'mqtT?] [rekusät/än B] wa'aganent) €, 
which seems to evidence displacement and secondary 
revision; see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104," 138-39. 
evpntat 6°, read as eÜprre, as presumed by L!*t inve- 
nietis | “will be found" (yetrakkab) €, presuming €vp1}- 
gerat. 

This line om. in &°® by hmt. 

Kal rà öplajluara TGv évuTViov <budv> KATA- 
nAavnnoovorv vuac C5 | “and in the visions of their 
dreams they will err and they will fear" (wabare’ya 
helmomu bomu yerasse*u wayefarrehu) €. 

kal €Aaepy[njoate &°® | “and they have worshiped 
stone” (wasagadu la?ebn) €. See comm. 

Text as in v 3 n. a. 

Tac évroAdg © | “the ways of" (lafenäwäta) €. 

?esma ?emuntu wayedehhenu (“for they also will be saved”) 
€ | kai owönoovTaı (“and they will be saved”) 6°. 
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Different from the previous two discourses, here the 
author focuses on religious perversion (“deceit”) rather 
than social oppression (“violence”). The theme is devel- 
oped through the use of contrasting vocabulary: right- 
eous, wise, truth vs. sinners, stiff-necked, fools, error, 
leading astray, falsehood, lies. The culprits are of two 
kinds: those who pervert divine law as the author under- 
stands it; and the idol makers and idolaters, who lie and 
go astray in their own way. These two groups are spoken 
of in much the same vocabulary, but in the two separate 
sections of this discourse. This bipartite structure is anal- 
ogous to the structure of the previous two discourses. 
The author begins with a long string of Woes directed 
mainly against the perverters of the divine law (98:9— 
99:2; A.1)#The woes are followed by an exhortation to 
the righteous that they offer petitions to catalyze the 
judgment. Concerning this judgment we have the first of 
several descriptions in an ongoing scenario (99:3-5; A.2). 
Next the idolaters are addressed, picking up on the ref- 
erence to the nations in 99:4 (99:6-9; B.1). The discourse 
concludes with a reference to the blessedness of those 
who will listen to the wise (99:10; B.2). This beatitude 
forms a reprise of 98:9, and together the two verses 
bracket the material in between as a single division of 
the Epistle. 

m 98:9-10 This first woe introduces the section by sum- 
marizing its message. The sinners in question are fools 
who will perish because of their opposition to the wise. 
The thesis is repeated twice in v 9. In the initial distich 
they are fools who will perish. Antithetically, in the tri- 
stich that follows, they do not listen to the wise and 
therefore can expect evil things. 

The terms “fools” (&ppovec; dppoovvn, “folly”) and 
“the wise" (ppövıuoı) are drawn from the Israelite wis- 
dom tradition, where they are catchwords for those 
whose conduct and attitudes in practical, moral, and 
religious matters are wrong and right, respectively.’ The 
fool is so called because he has no insight into divinely 
revealed wisdom and because his attitude and conduct 
lead to divine judgment (cf. Wis 3:2; 5:4; also Luke 
12:20). The same connotations are present here. As suc- 
ceeding verses show, the addressees of this section are 
far from unlearned. Their folly consists of their rejection 


1 George Bertram, “gpnv,” TDNT 9 (1974) 224-28. 3 


2 See BDB, 1034. 
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of the divine law and the revealed message of the wise. It 
is folly, moreover, because it will result in their judg- 
ment. The term dyppwv (“fool”) occurs in 1 Enoch only 
here and in 98:1, and &ppoovvn (“folly”) recurs only in 
99:8, of idolatry. 

“Wisdom” is a catchword for the whole of Enoch's 
revealed message (see Introduction §4.2.5.5). The wise 
(gpovıuoı) are those who have received and accepted 
that message (104:12). The present passage indicates 
that there was an interaction between the wise, who had 
a message to proclaim, and the fools, who refused to lis- 
ten to it. A similar interaction is implied in 98:14, where 
the term “the righteous" (oi (kao) occurs. That the 
wise put forth their message as revelation is indicated in 
99:10, which closely parallels 98:9 and forms the znclusio 
for this section. The verb d«ovo (“listen”) denotes 
respectful and obedient listening (cf. 91:3).? In turning 
their backs on the wise, the fools reject and disobey the 
divinely revealed message. 

The message of judgment, briefly stated in v 9a, is 
repeated in two antithetically parallel lines (v 9de). The 
word pair “good/evil” (1215/12; Aram. Nn25/NDC'^2; 
LXX dyad6v/kakov, often translated pl. as here) occurs 
in Deut 30:15 in synonymous parallelism with “life” and 
"death" as designations of the covenantal blessings and 
curses and in Jer 32:42 with the same meaning (cf. also 
Jer 21:10; 39:16; 44:17)? The term “good” recurs in this 
section in v 11 of the Creator's good gifts and in 99:1 of 
salvation, and it is used in this latter sense in 103:3, 
107:1, and perhaps 104:1. The idea of good (things) 
“coming” (here atavrnoeı) is also typical (Jer 17:6, mz, 
"m", EAD; 32:42, wan, omo, émd£o; 1 Enoch 107:1, Nj£eı). 

The announcement of the fools’ judgment is elabo- 
rated in v 10 in two partly parallel passages. Both begin 
with the revelatory formula, "Know" (see Introduction to 
chaps. 92-105, 81.1.4) and refer to God's preparation of 
the day of judgment (see comm. on 94:9-11). The use of 
“now” (vüv) in v 10a emphasizes the urgency of the mes- 
sage, as it does in 98:1, 8, 12; 100:10; 104:8. For the day 
of judgment as a day of destruction, cf. 96:8 and 99:4. 
Lines b and c expand on the initial line, using a nega- 
tive| | positive parallelism similar to v 9de. The false 
hopes of the fools are thrice alluded to in this section 


Walter Grundmann, “@yadög,” TDNT 1 (1964) 14. 


(cf. 98:12-14). The present verse and v 14 refer to the 
futility of their expectation that on the day of judgment 
they will be delivered from divine punishment. The use 
of aófe and owrnpia to denote such deliverance is com- 
mon in our literature (see esp. Dan 12:1, ado, 921). 
The theme of this deliverance is repeated in 99:10, 
where it is part of a larger antithesis to the present verse. 
On the departure of the wicked at the judgment, see 
comm. on 97:3-6. The verb “you will die" (ta7o- 
Üdveret) reiterates the theme of “destruction” in line a. 
Verse 10de expands on v 10a by employing triple 
nomenclature for the day of destruction. For the “day of 
great judgment" cf. 94:9 (which also uses triple nomen- 
clature together with the verb “to prepare") and 99:15. 
On *the day of tribulation" see comm. on 96:2. On the 
shame of the sinners at the judgment, see comm. on 
97:3-6. In the present verse as elsewhere, it is their spirits 
(manfas) that will suffer (cf. 103:7-8 and see comm. on 
102:4-5). 

@ 11 The sinners are addressed in language that signi- 
fies their disobedience of God and stubborn resistance 
to the divine will.5 The term okAnporpaxnAoı (“stiff- 
necked”), which is attested in the &€5, occurs in the LXX 
as a translation of Snp (n) of the Hebrew Bible, 
where it uniformly designates Israel or, in the wisdom 
literature, the wicked person (Exod 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 
9:6, 13; Prov 29:1; Sir 16:11; 1 Bar 2:30). The expression 
okAnpok&pöuoı (“hard of heart”), restored in &€? on the 
basis of € (gezufäna lebb), translates 327p in Ezek 3:7 
and 370p» (“perverse of heart") in Prov 17:20, which 
refer to the house of Israel and the wicked man, respec- 
tively. In Deut 10:16 and Jer 4:4 the noun oxAnpoxapdia 
(“hardness of heart") translates 229 ny (“uncircumci- 
sion of heart”), again with reference to the nation. The 
twin adjectives “stiff-necked and hard of heart” occur 
together in our literature only in one Ms. of Sir 16:11. 
But the double idea occurs in Deut 10:16: “Circumcise 
the foreskin of your heart and stiffen your neck no 
longer” (TY WPN R? OD| Ww n2225 no» nw nnn, mepı- 
reueiade THY okAnpokapóLav ouv koi TOV TpdxnAov 
vpav ov aokÀAnpvvetre Erı), in 1QS 4:11: “stiffness of 
neck and heaviness of heart” (37 mimo rm» wip), and in 


4 Georg Fohrer and Werner Foerster, “otw,” TDNT7 6 


(1971) 975-86, 990-97. 


98:9—99:10 


Acts 7:51: “Stiff-necked and uncircumcised in hearts and 
ears” (okAnpoTpaxnAot kal aTEpiTHTOL Kapdiatc kai 
Totc watv). This usage allows the reconstruction of the 
double expression in our text; however, its rare occur- 
rence underscores the force of the invective here. Since 
these terms are used in our literature exclusively of 
Israel, it is almost certain that our author is here accus- 
ing Jews of consuming blood. Thus we have a powerful 
indictment against the transgression of one of the fun- 
damental laws of Judaism. In what way or under what 
circumstances the addressees of this woe were consum- 
ing blood—or were thought to be doing so—is not clear. 
Passages like Jub. 7:27-33 (cf. Jub. 6:12-14; 21:6) indicate 
a similar concern. Perhaps the author is reflecting idio- 
syncratic views about what may be eaten or under what 
circumstances it may be eaten. He may be alluding to 
peculiar laws about slaughtering. The language of lines c 
and d is reminiscent of the creation theology in Ps 
104:10-30, and it may indicate a contrast between the 
eating of meat and a vegetarianism that is thought to be 
consonant with the divine dispensation that was in effect 
in the prediluvian period of the alleged author (cf. 
1 Enoch 7:5 and Jub. 7:27-34).° On the formula in the 
final line of the woe, see comm. on 94:6-7. 
m 12-13 Two common characteristics link these verses to 
one another. Both attribute to the sinners a positive atti- 
tude or emotion inappropriately applied: loving iniquity, 
rejoicing over misfortune. The last lines complement one 
another by reference to the sequence: death and burial. 
For the idea of loving wickedness cf. Ps 4:3 (2) (pn, 
“vanity”); Ps 11:5 (oan, *violence"); Prov 17:19 (9w, 
"transgression"). The linkage with v 13 may indicate that 
“the deeds of iniquity” (gebra «amada; [Epya Tfj]c 
aöLkiag) are acts of hostility against the righteous, 
which would explain the reference to the participation 
of the righteous in the judgment (line c); but see note on 
line d. The expression *to have good hopes" (here 
éAnidac ko [Aa c éxere bpav; see no. a) reflects Greek 
idiom and not necessarily the Aramaic original. Cf. 
Xenophon Cyropaedia 1.4.25 (éAn(óag éxav weyaAac Ev 
auT@, "he had great hopes in him"); Plato Symposium 
193d (EAntdac uevytarac mapéxerau, “he provides us 


Ps 104:10-30 speaks only of vegetable food with ref- 
erence to the human race. 


5 Johannes Behm, “kapdia,” TDNT 3 (1965) 613-14. 
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with very great hopes”); Plutarch Brutus 40 (Ev EAmior 
KaAaic ... yevouevos, “he was in high hopes"). The sin- 
ners’ great confidence about their future, however, is 
now revealed to be false (cf. also 97:8-10). With a solemn 
revelatory introduction (cf. 97:2 and see comm. on 98:9- 
10), the author announces the sinners’ coming judg- 
ment. The language is reminiscent especially of 91:12 
and 95:3. The expression in 98:12d (see n. c) is unusual. 
We expect reference to cutting off the head (cf. 1 Sam 
17:51; 2 Sam 4:7; 20:22; 2 Kgs 10:7; 1 Macc 7:47; 2 Macc 
15:30; Jdt 13:8). Perhaps the best biblical parallel is the 
practice of breaking an animal's neck (Heb. 77; Aram. 
rj?1, “smite”). The odd usage here recalls the appellation 
“stiff-necked” in v 11. The woes may have been associ- 
ated by catchword, or the author may be saying that the 
sinners will appropriately be smitten on their stiff necks. 
Line e stresses the thoroughgoing nature of the slaugh- 
ter (cf. also 99:5 and perhaps 103:12). The tristich as a 
whole elaborates on the idea of the righteous executing 
judgment. Their slaughter of the sinners is an act of 
judgment that sends them to Sheol, where eternal judg- 
ment will be executed. 

The troubles (kaka) of the righteous in v 13 are also 
mentioned in 104:2. The expression denotes any sort of 
evil or misfortune, in contrast to the blessings they 
might expect from God (see comm. on 98:9-10). Perhaps 
these evils have been instigated by the sinners as in 
100:8; however, the idiom “rejoice over . . ." suggests 
that the sinners are responding to troubles that are not 
of their own making. Cf., e.g., Ps 38:17 (16); Prov 24:17; 
Mic 7:8. Burial of the dead was of great importance 
throughout the ancient world. The problem and dis- 
grace of not being buried is central to Sophocles' 
Antigone and plays an important role in the Book of 
Tobit (1:17-20; 2:3-10; cf. 4:3-4; 14:10-12). It is also men- 
tioned in Jer 14:16; Ps 79:2-3; Jub. 23:23; 1 Macc 7:17. 
The judgment inflicted on the sinners is exacerbated by 
the disgrace of no burial. 

m 98:14—99:2 After two verses that deal with the rela- 
tionship between the sinners and the righteous, the 
author again takes up his indictment of the religious sins 
of his opponents. These verses are linked to 98:12-13 by 
the parallel expressions "the troubles of the righteous" 


7 Johannes Behm, *xvpóo" TDNT 3 (1965) 
1099-1100; Otto Eger, *Rechtswórter und Rechts- 
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and “the words of the righteous." The sinners are guilty 
of religious error and perversion—as the righteous under- 
stand such. 

B 98:14 The author employs the technical legal termi- 
nology for nullifying a covenant or disobeying or disre- 
garding laws and commands.’ The verb akvpóo is used 
in our literature with the following objects: Tov Aoyov 
Tov Veod (“the word of God," Mark 7:13); ó.adkmv (“a 
will" or “covenant,” Gal 3:17); &vroAdg (*commands" of 
the emperor, Josephus Ant. 18.8.8 8304); ioomoALreiav 
(“the grant of equal civic rights," Josephus Ani. 20.8.9 
8183); Ynpıope (“a statute,” Josephus Ant. 14.10.8 
§216); the contents of Cyrus’s decree (1 Esdr 6:32 [31] 
and Josephus Ant. 11.1.3 817, where it parallels tapa- 
Baivw [*transgress"] and mapakovw [*disobey"], respec- 
tively). Against this background the present passage 
could refer to contracts. In context, however, it is more 
likely that the sinners are disagreeing with and disre- 
garding the legal interpretations of the righteous, which 
according to the righteous have the force of divine law. 
The passage presumes an open conflict between the sin- 
ners and the righteous, which has already been referred 
to in 98:9. Indeed, parallels in wording between 98:9c 
and 98:14a and between 98:10b and 98:14b indicate that 
98:14 is a brief summary of 98:9-10. The parallel is the 
closer in light of 99:10 (the positive counterpart of 
98:9-10), where “listen to the words of the wise" closely 
approximates “annul the words of the righteous." With all 
these passages one should cf. 1QpHab 2:2-3: wad NT? 
2N SHO PINT mmn PIT Ow (“[they did] noft listen to 
the words of] the Teacher of Righteousness (which 
came) from the mouth of God"), as it is usually recon- 
structed—a text that refers to a conflict over law between 
the true teacher and his lying opponent and his 
followers. 


Excursus: Those Who Lead Many Astray with 
Their Lies 


In the Hebrew Bible the verb 79M (once 7120), “to wan- 
der" or “go astray,” often denotes transgression of 
God's will or, in the hiphil, causing people to trans- 


bilder in den paulinischen Briefen," ZVW 18 
(1917-18) 88-90. 
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gress. Most frequently, it refers to idolatry.? In all but 
two cases, YN with this figurative meaning is trans- 
lated in the LXX by the corresponding mAav- group. 
Similarly, this figurative usage of mÀavdo, nÄavn, and 
mAavnotc, known already from secular Greek,’ 
reflects the fact that the LXX uses these words often 
to expand and paraphrase the MT.!? A parallel phe- 
nomenon occurs in the Targumim, where the verb 
1125 and the noun 10 are fixed terms for religious 
error, again usually idolatry (see comm. on 99:7). 

The closest biblical parallel to 98:15 is Jer 23:9-40 
(cf. 14:13-16), esp. v 82: "Behold, I am against the 
prophets of lying dreams, says the Lord, they recount 
them and lead my people astray by their lies and their 
recklessness” (meon mimos ope maon wary xn 
DAMEN) OT APwWA "ALM anm, dod Eye qpóc TOC 
MPOPHTAS TOUS mpoqnrevovrag EvUTVLA yev kal 
dunyoovTo alta Kai EnAdvnoav róv Aaóv pov Ev roi 
Vevdeoıv avTav Kat Ev Totc TAdvotc avráv). This 
passage, which parallels v 15 both in vocabulary and 
syntactical structure, is part of a long indictment of 
the prophets whose lies are false not only in their 
content but also because they claim YHWH as their 
source. The false prophets lead the people astray by 
making them trust in a message that does not derive 
from YHWH (23:17). Different from Jeremiah, 

1 Enoch 98:15 refers to the recitation of the written 
word. 

In the Qumran literature, the verb TYN and the 
noun NWN (which is not attested in the Bible) fre- 
quently denote sinful conduct (1QS 3:21; 5:4, 11; 
11:1; CD 2:13, 17; 3:1, 4, 14; 4:1; 5:20; 12:3). In sev- 
eral contexts they are combined with words for lying 
and deceit, and there is an explicit juxtaposition 
between the perpetrator(s) of this lying and deceit, 
who cause others to go astray, and the protagonist of 
the truth. In CD 1:10-18 God raises up the Teacher of 
Righteousness to lead his people in the right way and 
make known to them what he would do to the last 
generation, which has departed from the way, follow- 
ing the Man of Mockery, who unleashed the waters of 
falsehood (312 72") on Israel and led them astray 
(moD), departing from the paths of righteousness and 
removing the bounds that their fathers had estab- 
lished in the inheritance of the Torah. Here the 
author has amplified the metaphorical implications 
of TYN, by means of other images relating to the 


8 Herbert Braun, *rAavdo" TDNT 6 (1968) 233-34. 


9  Ibid., 230-33. 
10 Ibid., 233 nn. 31, 32. 


11 See Gert Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit 
(SUNT 12; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 


1963) 192-201, 204-17. 


12 My translation follows the interpretation of David 


“ways” (see Excursus: The Two Ways). In 1QH 
12(4):5-27 the author, who is the protagonist for the 
Torah (12[4]:10) and the recipient and teacher of 

the divinely revealed mysteries (12[4]:5, 27-29), stands 
in opposition to the interpreters of falsehood and 
seers of deceit (315 377, TAT nn, 12[4]:9-10), the 
prophets of falsehood (213 ’8°21, 4:16) and seers of 
error (Mn "nri, 12[4]:20), who lead the people astray 
(12[4]:12, 16, 25). In 1OH 10(2):16-19, a hymn closely 
related to 12(4):5-18,!! the author, “the interpreter of 
knowledge" (nY7 772), who knows God's marvelous 
mysteries (10[2]:13), stands in opposition to the 
“interpreters of error” (mn ^v?n, 10[2]:14) and “the 
interpreters of smooth things" and *the men of 
deceit” (MPN ^o, TAN ^v, 10[2]:15-16). While ref- 
erence to Torah instruction and interpretation is not 
explicit, it is likely in view of the parallels in 12(4):5— 
13(5):4. 

More important are a series of passages in the 
Qumran Scrolls and the NT that connect those who 
lead many astray with lying activity. According to 
4QpNah 2:8, the interpretation of Nah 3:4 concerns 
“those of Ephraim who go astray, by whose false 
teaching, lying tongue, and deceitful lips many go 
astray” !? (gma PW) OPW maona TWN bes orna 
pan wr ni" nac). The context before and after 
this passage indicates that these seducers of Ephraim 
are the "facile interpreters" (mponm^un, 2:2, 4-5; 
3:3-8). That their "teaching" and interpretation con- 
cerns the Law is most likely. A second passage is 
1QpHab 10:9-12: “Interpreted, this concerns the 
Spouter of Lies who led many astray that he might 
build his city of vanity with blood and raise a congre- 
gation on deceit, causing many thereby to perform a 
service of vanity for the sake of its glory, and to be 
pregnant with works of deceit, that their labor might 
be for nothing" (trans. Vermes) (ybi ^» 7277 ^ta 
TID op maT. nw wy mad paa nzna Aw ara 
oman) no mara oan n5 m2» apa "pua 
pr? con» nim “pw wwa). Here the deception is 
explicitly associated not with interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but with the creation of a following, or a high 
priestly dynasty. According to 1QpHab 2:1-4, how- 
ever, the opposition between the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and “the Liar” (3121 W's) does involve the 
interpretation of the covenantal law. Finally, accord- 
ing to 1QpPs? 1:18-19, the interpretation of Ps 37:7 


Flusser, communicated to me orally by Michael E. 
Stone. 
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“concerns the Man of Lies who led many astray by 
the words of falsehood, because they followed after 
vanity and did not lis[ten] to the Interpreter of 
Knowledge" (A823 ma^ mon TW arn ws 5» [VB 
nyt rn pyyow si) mopa3 via s'o P9). Again inter- 
pretation of the Torah appears to be the issue. Of 
interest in the NT are Mark 13:6 (| | Matt 24:5): “Many 
will come in my name, saying ‘It is I,’ and they will 
lead many astray” (woAAoi E&Aevoovraı éri 7 óvópa- 
Tí wou Aévyovreg OTe évyó elut Kal TOAAOVS TAQYT- 
oovotv); and Matt 24:11 (cf. Mark 13:22): “And many 
false prophets will arise and lead many astray” (Kat 
T0ÀÀol Wevdotpoyjrar éyepOnoeTat kai TAAYN- 
govotv moAAovg). In both cases, persons falsely repre- 
sent themselves as divine agents and lead many astray 
concerning the end time. 

Thus our literature attests a fixed usage of TYN and 
TÀavdo in combination with words denoting lies and 
false claims. The deceivers are of several sorts. They 
wrongly claim to present the right interpretation of 
the Torah, sometimes in opposition to the "true" 
interpretation presented by the author's hero. They 
claim to act and speak in God's name. In both cases 
the essence of their erring activities is the false claim 
that they are divinely appointed and inspired spokes- 
men and agents. In the Synoptic apocalypses, the 
Qumran pesarim, and other documents, they are phe- 
nomena of the end time. Finally, the expression 
"those who lead many astray" may well be a formula- 
tion antonymic to "those who lead many to righteous- 
ness” ("27M 'P’72R). This latter expression in Dan 
12:3 is drawn from Isa 53:11 and designates the wise 
teachers (82205) who are preserving the multitude 
from the danger of Hellenization that threatens the 
Jewish community in the end time.!? The two expres- 
sions, formulated in antithetical parallelism to one 


another, designate true and errant teachers. 


m 98:15—99:1 These two woes treat in parallel fashion 
the sinners' errors and lies and their coming judgment. 
The nature of the charges is clearer in the first than in 
the second woe. The sinners write lying words (Aoyouc 
VevÓetc) and words of error (Aoyoùç TAavNoEwG), and 
lead many astray (tToAAovc dromAavnoovoıv) with their 
lies (rotg Wevdeorv ùrar). That is, they compose new 
written texts, which are read aloud to others (cf. 104:10). 
See Introduction 85.2.4.1. Here, as throughout the Epis- 
tle, with the exception of 97:10 and 99:7, words of the 
TÀav- group are translated by Eth. rasta (“to act 
wickedly") and its cognates. 


18  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 24. 
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In the texts discussed in the excursus, falsehood is 
explicitly contrasted with the truth: Jeremiah | the false 
prophets; the Teacher of Righteousness (the Interpreter 
of Knowledge) | the Man of Lies, the False Interpreters, 
etc.; Jesus and the author of the Synoptic apocalypses | 
the false messiahs and false prophets. The true 
prophetic words and true interpretations of the Torah 
are opposed to the false. The same kind of contrast is 
present in this section of 1 Enoch when 98:15 is viewed 
in light of 98:14, 99:2, and 99:10. The words of the righ- 
teous (98:14), the words of the wise (99:10), and the 
words of truth (99:2) are contrasted with words of false- 
hood and words of error (98:15). Not only do the sin- 
ners nullify the words of the righteous, alter the words 
of truth, and not listen to the words of the wise (98:9; cf. 
99:10), but they put forth their own lies and perversions 
of the truth, claiming that they are divine truth (see 
comm. on 99:2). Of special concern for the author in 
this verse is that this falsehood condemns both the liars 
themselves and *the many" whom they lead astray. On 
the word of judgment, “You will have no peace,” see 
comm. on 94:6-7. On the quickness or suddenness of the 
judgment, see Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 82.1. 

The theme of error (here TAavnYuara) and falsehood 
(here rotc Epyotc Totg WevdSeorv) continues in 99:1. 
Although the passage has a number of similarities to 
98:15, several considerations suggest that it is a piece of 
tradition that originally referred to idolatry. First, both 
nAavn and W9 are used with this meaning (see comm. 
on 99:7). Second, 7a &pya uv Ta Wevd7 refers to idols 
in 99:9. Third, the expression “(to receive) honor and 
glory" (AauBavorTes rıunv Kai Óó£av) is sometimes 
used of divine figures (Ps 28:1 6; 95:7 &; Dan 7:14; 

1 Tim 1:17; 2 Pet 1:17; Rev 4:9, 11; 5:12; 7:12). With 
such connotations, the passage would originally have 
referred to idol makers and their priests receiving honor 
and glory for their false gods. In its present context, 
between 98:15-16 and 99:2, it refers to the errorists men- 
tioned in those verses, who are praised for their false 
teaching. For a possible parallel, cf. 4QpHos? 2:3-6, 
where false teaching is tantamount to idolatry. The two- 
membered announcement of judgment (99:1c), with its 
reference to perishing and its negative statement “You 


will have no salvation" (ovk Eorıv Univ owrnpia), paral- 
lels 98:16, and the negative formulation is the third in a 
series (98:14b, 16). Its specific reference to salvation 
repeats the theme in both 98:10 and 98:14. On “the 
good" (eic ayavov), see comm. on 98:9-10. 

B 2 This verse climaxes the author's indictment of those 
who oppose and falsify divine Law as he understands it. 
To make his point he uses the language of inversion. ; 
They alter (££aAAotóo) what is true and pervert (6ta- ~ 
oTpéyw) the immutable, that is, what is eternal. In the 
Hebrew Bible “eternal covenant" (here rnv aiwviav 
óLaO kv) refers variously to the Noachic covenant (Gen 
9:16); the Abrahamic covenant (Gen 17:7; Ps 105:10); 
the Sabbath (Exod 31:16-17; Lev 24:8); the Davidic 
covenant (2 Sam 23:5; Isa 55:3); the covenant with 
Phineas (Num 25:13; cf. 1 Macc 2:54); and in one 
instance the Mosaic covenant (Isa 24:5). This last passage 
makes an indictment similar to the present one: "The 
earth lies polluted under its inhabitants; for they have 
transgressed the laws, changed the statutes, broken the 
everlasting covenant” (NIN MID Maw nnn nen FORM 
pw m3 vwn pn 77). A tendency to speak of the eter- 
nity of the Mosaic covenant and laws is evident in texts 
from the Hellenistic period (Sir 17:12; Tob 1:6; 1 Bar 
4:1; Ps. Sol. 10:4; Jub. 2:33 [Sabbath]; 16:29-30; 30:11; 
33:16; 49:8). Whether the present passage refers to the 
Mosaic Torah is doubtful. The only clear reference to it 
in the Epistle is in 93:6, although 99:14 may be another 
instance. The corpus in general tends to ignore it (see 
Introduction 84.2.5.1), and 82:1-2 describes the Enochic 
writings as wisdom relevant to all the generations of 
eternity. 

Whatever the specific referent of “eternal covenant” 
is, this passage is clearly concerned about divine Law. 
The expression “the true words" (roc Aó'yovc rovc 
a&AndıvoVg) recurs in a parallel passage in 104:9-10 (rov¢ 
Adyous Tig aAnVetac). This latter, more Semitic formu- 
lation can mean simply a true account, words that are 
true, or words that are reliable (cf. Prov 22:21; Eccl 


14 Fora reference to the sons of Korah, see 40423 5:1- 
2 and the discussion by John Strugnell in DJD 


98:9 —99:10 


12:10; Jdt 10:18; Acts 26:25; 2 Tim 2:15; and 1 Enoch 
14:1 2). Other evidence strongly suggests, however, that 
in the present context the expression refers to divine 
Law. Cf. T. Gad 3:1, where it occurs in parallelism with 
“the whole law of the Most High" (mavra vouov 
vyiorov); in T. Ash. 5:4, the parallelism between “truth” 
and “the commandments of the Most High" (rag 
évroAac Tod vyLaTov); and the similarity of these pas- 
sages to 1 Enoch 104:9-10 and 99:10, where “the com- 
mandments of the Most High" also occurs (see comm. 
on 104:9-10). Thus we have here two parallel lines that 
accuse the sinners of perverting the immutable Law. 
Since these persons consider themselves to be guiltless 
(dvauaprnTog), they are not outright apostates or hell- 
enizers. Rather they take the law seriously, but they inter- 
pret it in a way that the author considers to be a 
perversion of it. The similarity between this verse and 
104:9-10 and its reference to writing suggests that the 
present passage is another formulation of 98:14. The sin- 
ners' words of falsehood and words of error are perver- 
sions of the words of truth, the eternal convenantal law 
(cf. 40184 1:15). Thus 98:14—99:2 reflects a dispute 
over some aspect of the law, and the differences of 
opinion are serious enough to have as their conse- 
quences salvation (cf. 99:10) and damnation (98:9-10, 14, 
15-16; 99:2). The fact that the sinners' punishment is 
likened to that of the Sons of Korah (Num 16:32) may 
indicate that some aspect of the priesthood is at issue 
(cf. also 1 Enoch 90:18).'4 In the context of the Epistle of 
Enoch, their descent into Sheol (Num 16:30) means 
their eternal damnation (cf. 1 Enoch 103:7-8). 

W 3-5 The author now addresses the righteous, exhort- 
ing them to offer the prayers that will trigger the judg- 
ment. Verses 4-5 describe some of the terrible events 
that will characterize the time of tribulation that leads 
up to the judgment. Each of the three verses begins with 
an adverbial expression that will be repeated in 100:1 
and 102:3, where the scenario is continued. 


Some Rabbinic and Christian Views on the Origins 
of Heresy,” USQR 36 (1980) 5. 


34:518-20. On 1 Enoch's possible polemics against 
the Jerusalem priesthood, see Introduction on 
885.2.2.3; 5.2.4.2. For the later rabbinic and Christ- 
ian use of the rebellion of Korah as a paradigm for 
heresy, see Shaye J. D. Cohen, “A Virgin Defiled: 
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B 3 Here the sequence presumed or alluded to else- 
where in these chapters is made explicit. The prayer of 
the righteous is received by the angels, who act as inter- 
cessors in God's presence. This prayer is described, first, 
as a “reminder” or “memorandum” or “record” (uvnuo- 
ovvov, tazkär) intended to call to God's attention the 
plight of the righteous and its cause—the deeds of the 
sinners. The term is used in 96:4 of the testimony pro- 
vided by the hearts of the sinners, in 96:7 and 97:7 pre- 
sumably of the heavenly record, and in 103:4 either of 
that record or of the angels’ reminding God to take 
action in behalf of his own. For this last idea cf. also 
104:1 in connection with the book that contains the 
names of the righteous, and cf. “the book of remem- 
brance” (71727 10) written in God's presence according 
to Mal 3:16. The same term 71957 (780) “(book of) 
record(s)” occurs in a secular sense in Ezra 4:15 and 
6:2.1° On the heavenly book that records human deeds, 
see the Excursus: Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes. 
The author—like Malachi—employs the language and 
protocol of an earthly court to describe the activities of 
the heavenly court. The specific purpose of the 
reminder is to serve as testimony (ÖöLauapTupia) against 
the sinners at the judgment. 

The sequence of events referred to here is a typical 
feature of the judgment theology in other parts of 
] Enoch. In 7:6, 8:4, and 9:1-11, the cries of the righ- 
teous and of their blood spilled on the earth are heard 
by the archangels and relayed to God, who initiates judg- 
ment. 47:1-4 alludes to a similar idea. In the Animal 
Vision God charges the angels to keep a record of the 
misdeeds of the wicked as testimony against them 
(89:61-63, 68-71, 76), and in response to a cry for help 
the record is brought before God, who descends in judg- 
ment (90:13-15). 

In the Epistle of Enoch, as in the Animal Vision, it is 
presumed that the angelic scribes are continuously keep- 
ing a record of the sins of the sinners (see Excursus: 
Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes). By means of this 
imagery the author encourages the righteous and threat- 
ens the sinners with the information that the machinery 
of the judgment is already in motion in the heavenly 
court. Thus he speaks to the evident helplessness of the 


persecuted righteous by placing at their disposal the 
means of triggering the judgment. The sinners, there- 
fore, have much to fear from the words of the prayer of 
the righteous. When this prayer comes into the divine 
presence, the day of judgment will come (97:3-6). How 
this viewpoint tallies with the fact that many of the righ- 
teous had been long praying for deliverance is unclear. 
But the function of the exhortation is best understood 
over against its alternative, that the righteous may lose 
faith in the judgment and justice of God. (See Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle 81.1.2.) 

m 4-5 The prayer of the righteous will bring on “the day 
of the destruction of iniquity" (cf. 97:1 and 100:6). Fol- 
lowing a tradition rooted in the Bible (Isa 19:2; Mic 7:6; 
2 Chr 15:6), the author begins to recount the woes of 
the end time, which include the breakdown of political 
and social harmony. Such descriptions will recur in later 
apocalypses and apocalyptic fragments (cf. 4 Ezra 6:24; 
13:31; Mark 13:8-13, 17 and par.; m. Sotah 9:15). First, 
the author speaks of political unrest among "the 
nations" (cf. 2 Chr 15:6). That he is presenting tradi- 
tional material is suggested by the fact that "the nations" 
are mentioned elsewhere in the Epistle only in 91:9. His 
reference to "the families of the nations" (azmáda 
’ahzäb) may provide a transition to the gruesome 
vignette of familial disintegration in v 5. In 100:1-2 the 
author will speak of fathers and sons and brothers. Here 
he focuses on mothers and children. The terrors of the 
end time will catalyze sudden and premature births and 
destroy the most tender and basic human relationship— 
between mother and child. Such a possibility is imagined 
by the Deuteronomist in his description of the curses of 
the covenant (Deut 28:53-57), and it stands at the outer 
fringes of Second Isaiah's imagination only as an 
unlikely possibility (Isa 49:15). But for an example cf. 
Josephus J.W. 5.10.3 88429-33; 6.3.4 88201-13. On the 
three examples cited here, the first and the last parallel 
one another. Mothers who have just given birth and 
those who have been nursing their children will abandon 
them as they selfishly seek their own safety before the 
oncoming fury. The second example suggests sponta- 
neous miscarriage induced by fear (cf. 4 Ezra 6:21); or, in 
keeping with the other two examples, it may mean that 


15 See Elias J. Bickerman, “The Edict of Cyrus in Ezra 


1," JBL 65 (1946) 250-51. 
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the pregnant women induce abortions in order to free 
themselves from the impediment. The scenario is the 
background for the woe in Mark 13:17 and parallels. 

m 6-9 Different from his previous discourse to the sin- 
ners (98:9—99:2; A.2), here the author speaks not of the 
error of those who have perverted divine Law, but of the 
error of the idol makers and idolaters (B.2). — 

B 56 Employing the oath formula he had used in 98:4 
and 6, the author solemnly warns the sinners of the 
coming judgment. In its wording the verse approximates 
98:10, but is most closely paralleled by 94:9. The refer- 
ence to bloodshed recalls the murderous scenario 
described in v 5, but it especially anticipates its “second 
act" in 100:1-3. Its presence here (rather than in chap. 
100) may indicate that 99:4-6 and 100:1-3 are parts of a 
single tradition that the author has separated for literary 
purposes. In the present context he envisions the 
destruction of the idol makers and idolaters as *a day of 
ceaseless bloodshed." 

m 7-9 It is probably not by accident that vv 4-5 and 7-9 
stand in close proximity to one another. The former 
speaks of the unsettling of the nations, and the latter is 
addressed to the idolatrous nations. The only other 
explicit reference to both “the nations" and “idols” in 
the vicinity of the Epistle occurs in 91:9, which predicts 
the destruction of “the idols of the nations." 

The present passage is marked by a general literary 
symmetry and by the presence of elements that stand in 
tension with that symmetry. The symmetry is evident in 
the rough parallelism between v 7 and vv 8-9. Following 
the initial phrase in v 7a are two parallel lines. Verse 7b 
refers to those who carve images from five different 
materials. Verse 7c speaks of those who worship five dif- 
ferent kinds of divinities or religious perversions. The 
last clause (v 7d) warns the sinners that these divinities 
will not help them on the day of bloodshed. In tension 
with lines b and c is line a, which speaks simply of stone 
idols rather than the many materials, and which com- 
bines mention of worship (line c) and of the material 


16 See, eg. the critique of such an idea, attributed to 


98:9 — 99:10 


(line b). Verses 8-9 elaborate on the idea of error men- 
tioned in v 7d. The three parallel lines in v 8 are fol- 
lowed in v 9 by another reference to only stone idols 
(v 7a) and then by a line that parallels v 7d. Not only will 
the divinities not help the sinners (v 7d), but both idols 
and idolaters will be destroyed. It seems likely that the 
author has taken over a poem of two strophes (v 7bcd + 
v 8) and expanded it with special reference to those who 
worship idols of stone and make them. 

Apart from this hypothesis, a double theme is evident 
in these verses. First, the parallelism in v 7 indicates a 
contrast between the dead stuff of which idols are made 
and the demonic beings that are worshiped through 
these media. This theme is relatively rare in Jewish anti- 
idol polemics. The second theme is the relationship 
between idolatrous error and the idols' inability to 
“help” as the true God can and the judgment that will 
befall the perpetrators of this error. This theme is typi- 
cal of Jewish polemics (e.g., Epistle of Jeremiah), 
although it is uncertain to what extent people in the 
Greco-Roman world worshiped their idols as if they were 
identified with the deities.!® 
B 7 The reason for this author's special concern about 
the carving (v 9) and worshiping of stone idols is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps it reflects familiarity with Hellenistic mar- 
ble statues of deities.!” The list of materials from which 
images are carved closely parallels Dan 5:4 and 
4QPrNab 1:7-8, which describes how the king prayed 
"[to the gods of] silver and gold, [bronze and iron], 
wood and stone and clay” (SUM) NITT 8203 [7282 
ROOT NIIN RIN [N2175).!? The similarity of these passages 
is the more striking in view of the fact that Nabonidus's 
cure by the Jewish exorcist indicates that he received no 
help from these gods, something that was doubtless 
mentioned in the part of 4QPrNab now lost and that is 
explicit in the last line of the present verse. A list of 
exactly the same materials mentioned here is presumed 
in Wis 13:10-11; 15:7-8. Other partial lists occur in Jew- 
ish and Christian apologetic and polemical literature 


Upper Galilee near Tel Dan; see Biran, Biblical Dan, 


Celsus, in Origen Contra Celsum 7.62, cited by 272: 


Robert L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw 18 
Them (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984) 


118-19. 


J. T. Milik, ““Priere de Nabonide' et autres écrits 
d'un cycle de Daniel: Fragments araméens de Qum- 
ran 4," RB 63 (1956) 408. 


17 The torso of one such statue from the Hellenistic 
period, presumably of Aphrodite, has been found in 
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(e.g., gold, silver, and wood, Ep Jer 4; wood and stone, 
Deut 4:28; Ezek 20:32; Jub. 22:18).? 

Contrasted with the dead idols are the supernatural 
beings associated with them. For the connection of 
demons with idolatry, cf. Deut 32:17; Gal 4:8; 1 Cor 
10:20-22, which alludes to it; 1 Enoch 19:1 and comm.; 
and Rev 9:20. On the relationship of evil spirits and idol- 
atry, cf. Jub. 22:17. This same passage mentions sacri- 
fices to the dead and eating over graves. Given the other 
similarities between Jub. 22:16-23 and 1 Enoch 99:7-9, 
one might posit a common tradition.?? Such a connec- 
tion might justify translating pavr&opootv as “phan- 
toms” or “ghosts” rather than simply “apparitions” 
(however, see comm. on 99:8-9). Behind the present pas- 
sage lies a long tradition, as old as Deuteronomy (and to 
be taken up by the apostle Paul), which does not simply 
write off idols as dead and impotent (cf. Epistle of Jere- 
miah, Bel and the Dragon, etc.), but identifies the gods 
represented by the idols as supernatural beings of 
demonic character. A similar idea is reflected in T. Job 
3:34, where the idol temple is the place of Satan wor- 
ship. 

Our author's second list also includes two words with 
specific theological and religious connotations. “Abomi- 
nation" (BdeAvyua = IPB) is a frequent biblical term for 
cultic perversion.?! Although the noun 7Aa@v7 occurs sel- 
dom in the LXX and NT of an idol or idolatry (Tob 
5:13; cf. 1:5-6; Wis 12:24; Rom 1:27), the root 7m and 
words of the vÀav- group are frequently employed to 
denote idolatrous error (e.g., 2 Kgs 21:9; 2 Chr 33:9; Jer 
23:13; Wis 14:22; 13:6; 15:4).? In the Targumim 8.0 (“to 
err" or “lead astray”) and 190 (“error”) are regularly sub- 
stituted for other biblical words that denote idolatry.?? In 
the present passage, “and all errors" (kai ma&aaug roc 
nAdvaıg) is a kind of et cetera that punctuates the list 


19 W.M. W. Roth, “For Life, He Appeals to Death (Wis 


13:18),” CBQ 37 (1975) 21-47. 


20 See the various parallels listed in the comm. on this 


verse. 


and characterizes the aforementioned and any other 
idolatrous practices and beliefs as wrong and contrary to 
the reality of the living God. The use of tAav7 here and 
of the related verbs in v 8 places into one religious cate- 
gory the activities of the perverters of Torah in 98:9— 
99:2 and the idolaters here mentioned. 

The phrase “not according to knowledge" (ov ka 
ETLOTH"UNV) expands on the concept of error and formu- 
lates in a grammatically negative way the idea of the 
"folly" of idolatry (v 8). Cf. Gal 4:8. A similar negative 
formulation occurs in 98:3 of the rich. There, as here, it 
is followed by mention of the coming destruction of the 
sinners. Thus there is an aspect of their folly and lack of 
knowledge that relates to its consequences. They do not 
discriminate between truth and falsehood, and they do 
not perceive or understand the disastrous results of their 
beliefs and conduct. 

These results are mentioned, negatively, in the last 
line of the verse. Gods are supposed to *help" those who 
worship and believe in them. No such help can be 
expected from these false gods. The language parallels 
the tradition which ridicules idols by stating that “they 
cannot help themselves” (Ep Jer 58; Wis 13:16).?* 

m 8-9 These verses expand on the notion of error intro- 
duced toward the end of v 7. Using an a-b-a' structure in 
v 8, the author twice uses the verb *to lead astray" 
([kaTta]tAavaw), and supplements it with related words 
that emphasize the idolaters' lack of knowledge (“folly,” 
“blinded”). The tristich is linked in turn with v 9 and its 
designation of idols as "false works." 

The concept of idolatry as “folly” (&ppoovvn here) is 
traditional (Deut 32:6; Jer 5:21; Wis 12:23-24; 13:1 [cf. 
Rom 1:21]; 15:4-5) and appears in polemics that ridicule 
idolatry (e.g., Isa 44:9-20; Bel and the Dragon; Epistle of 
Jeremiah; Apocalypse of Abraham 1-7). In the & text of 


Syriac as well. 

24 On the Epistle of Jeremiah as an exposition of the 
inability of idols to act as gods, see Nickelsburg, Jew- 
ish Literature, 37. 


21 Werner Foerster, “BdeAvacouat,” TDNT 1 (1964) 
598-600; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 20 n. 54. 

29 Herbert Braun, “tAavaw,” TDNT 6 (1968) 233-36. 

23 See the numerous examples cited by Jacob Levy, 
Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Targumim (repr.; 2 
vols.; Darmstadt: Melzer, 1966) 1:311-12. Shaye J. 
D. Cohen notes (correspondence 12/30/82) that 
the root “frequently refers to the sin of idolatry” in 
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98:9— 99:10 


99:8 the use of the alpha privative (&-ppoovvn, i.e., “non- 
sense”) corresponds to the negative formulation “not 
according to knowledge” in v 7, and—like the concept of 
error and being led astray—it implicitly relates idolatry to 
the “folly” of perverting the Torah by not listening to the 
wise (98:9). 

Verse 8a and 8b are linked by the similar concluding 
phrases, “the folly of their hearts” and “the fear of the 
hearts.” The latter refers presumably to the idolater’s 
fear of his idols as gods (cf. the refrain in Ep Jer 5, 16, 
23, 29, 65). That is, to fear them as gods is folly. Here, as 
often, the heart is the organ of knowledge and voli- 
tion.?? Blindness is more often a description of Israel's 
apostasy than of the ignorance of the idolater (see 
Excursus: Blindness and Straying). But cf. Isa 44:18 and 
Jub. 22:18: "They have no heart to understand, and their 
eyes do not see what their works are." 

The a-b-a' structure of v 8 suggests that the dreams 
mentioned in v 8c are part of the idolaters' folly. That 
dreams and visions played an important role in non- 
Jewish religion of the Hellenistic period is clear.?° In a 
different context, ben Sira warns his Jewish readers 
against the folly of dream visions (Sir 34:1-8). The refer- 
ence to visions here may suggest that pyavraoua in v 7 
should be translated *apparition."?7 

The wording of v 9 suggests a wordplay in the Ara- 
maic original: 872) (“works”), nnzz» (“you have made"), 
and perhaps Jas (“stone”), 77287 (“you will be 
destroyed"). In calling the idols “false works" (rà Epya 
Ta Wevd%), the author provides yet another link with his 
discourse to the sinners in 98:9—99:2, where he speaks 
of their lying deeds (99:1) and the lying words that they 
write (98:15). On the destruction of idols and idolaters, 
cf. 91:9; Jub. 22:22; T: Mos. 10:7. 

Throughout this exposition the assumption has been 


25 Seen. l on 96:4. 


26 See John S. Hanson, “Dreams and Visions in the 


that our author's stricture against idolatry is addressed 
to Gentiles rather than to apostate Jews. Nevertheless, 
the threat that idolatry posed for the faith of Jews in the 
Hellenistic period is evident in the many polemics con- 
tained in the literature of this time, polemics that contin- 
ued after the destruction of the Second Temple: Epistle 
of Jeremiah; Bel and the Dragon; Jub. 12:1-12; 20:6-10; 
22:16-23; Wis 12:23—16:4; Joseph and Aseneth; Testament of 
Job 3; Apocalypse of Abraham 1-7. It is uncertain to what 
extent the present author intended his words as a warn- 
ing that Jews be careful in their association with Gen- 
tiles, but such a possibility cannot be dismissed. 

B 10 This verse concludes the present division of the 
Epistle by returning to the wording of its initial verse 
and providing a contrasting scenario: 


98:9 99:10 
woe to you, fools . . . Blessed will be all 
you do not listen who listen 


to the wise... to the words of the wise. . . 
Do not hope to be saved for they will be saved 

The introductory adverb "then" ties the action in this 
verse to the time of the judgment mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse. This connection may indicate that the 
author expects that some of the idolatrous Gentiles will 
repent and be saved. This interpretation is supported by 
the similarity of this verse to 100:6, which closes the next 
division of the Epistle and appears to envision such a 
possibility. However that may be, the similarities 
between this verse and both 98:9 and 98:14 indicate that 
the author has in mind the perverters of the divine Law 
mentioned in 98:9—99:2. Over against the fools who do 
not listen to the wise and those who annul the words of 
the righteous, he speaks of those who will listen to the 
words of the wise. These are the same as *the true 
words” mentioned in 99:2, and what is there called “the 


manner in which Jewish and Christian authors 
understand or misunderstand and misrepresent 


27 


Graeco-Roman World and Early Christianity,” 
ANRW 2.23.2:1395-1417; Frances Lynn Flannery- 
Dailey, “Standing at the Heads of Dreamers: A 
Study of Dreams in Antiquity” (Ph.D. diss., The 
University of Iowa, May 2000). 

Space does not permit a discussion of the possible 
allusions to and caricatures of pagan religion here 
and elsewhere in 1 Enoch. A real desideratum in 
the literature on the religions of antiquity is a thor- 
ough study of pagan attitudes toward idols and the 


“idolatry.” For a late reference to the use of “phan- 
toms and objects of fear" (paouara kai deiuare) 
in Bacchic worship, see Origen Contra Celsum 4.10. 
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eternal covenant” is here termed “the commandments of 
the Most High” and “the paths of his righteousness” (see 
Excursus: The Two Ways). The commandments of the 
covenant are those commandments as understood, 
taught, and preached by this author and his community, 
who are by definition “the wise” and “the righteous.” 
Precisely what these commandments are is not stated (cf. 


28 On this type of beatitude, which serves as a foil to 
the woes in the Epistle, see Hans Dieter Betz, “The 


however, comm. on 82:1-3, where a passage closely paral- 
lel to this one refers to calendrical law). In any case obe- 
dience to these commandments will result in salvation, 
the happy state referred to in the initial line and its 
usage of “blessed” (uakrdpıor).?® For a similar NT 
macarism, see Luke 11:28. 


ological Significance,” in Essays on the Sermon on the 
Mount (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985) 22-56. 


Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:3- 
12): Observations on Their Literary Form and The- 
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Enoch's Fourth Discourse: 
99 A Stern Warning to the Sinners 


A SERIES OF WOES 


11 Woe to you who spread evil for your neighbor; 
for in Sheol you will be slain.? 
12 Woe to you who lay the foundations? of sin and deceit, 


and cause bitterness? an the earth; 
for because of it they will be brought to an end. 
13 Woe to those who build their houses not with their own labors,? 
and make the whole house of the stones and bricks of sin.” 
Woe to you;* you will have no peace. 
14 Woe to those who reject the foundation? and eternal inheritance of their fathers; 
and a spirit of error pursues you;^ 
You will have no rest. 


15 Woe to you who practice lawlessness? and aid iniquity, 
murdering their neighbor until the day of the great judgment. 
16 For he will destroy your glory and lay affliction on your hearts,? 


and arouse his wrath against you, 
and destroy all of you with the sword; 
But all the righteous* will remember your unrighteous deeds. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE JUDGMENT 


100:1 And then? in one place the fathers will be smitten with their sons, 
and brothers will fall in death with one another,” 

2e From dawn until sunset they will be murdered together.? 

1c until there flows of their blood as it were a stream.* 

2 For a mun will not restrain his hand from his son, 


nor from his beloved one? to kill him; 
and the sinner will not restrain his hand” from the honored one, 
nor from his brother.* 


3 A horse will wade up to its breast through the blood of the sinners, 
and the chariot will sink to its axles.@ 
4 The angels will descend, going down into the hidden places on that day; 


and those who aided iniquity will be gathered into one place.® 
And the Most High will be aroused on that day? 
to execute great judgment on all.* 


A BLESSED FUTURE 


5 He will set a guard of the holy angels over all the righteous and holy; 
and they will be kept as the apple of the eye, 
until evil and sin? come to an end. 
And from that time,” the pious* will sleep a sweet sleep, 
and there will no longer? be anyone to frighten them. 
6 And the wise among men will see the truth,’ 
and the sons of the earth will contemplate these? words of this epistle, 
and they will recognize that their wealth cannot save them when iniquity collapses. 


lla Verses 11-12 are missing in &€P, possibly due to hma., basamä bä‘ed €. 
i.e., from one woe to another. b The text of this line is uncertain. I emend B®: kai Er 
12a ma3arata t 2080 6281,8-i | “measures” (masfart[a] Aldwv Kal é[k] TALvOwv <auapriag> maoav oikodounv 
ggt!T’q,i!) | “scourges” (magSafta) m. See also v 14 n. a. r[oiovorv, partly on the basis of €: wakwellu madegomu 
b yàmarreru mt 1768 2080 6281,8 | "know" (y@ammeru) genfäl wa?ebna hát?at (“and all their building materials 
gqT? | “tempt,” “test” (yämakkeru) g!. are the bricks and stones of sin"). 
13a où «ék» k[ó]mov iöiwv GP | “by the labor of others" c  Jraær o.c E, which I restore to ovat oig which is sup- 
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ported by gi ?elelakemu ella, which is corrupted to ’ebe- 

lakemu kama (“I say to you that”) in mt,B and appears in 
conflate form in gqT? Cebelakemu ella kama). See Nick- 

elsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 95-96. 

14a depleAt]worv 6, supported by T? 6281 (maSarata) | 
"measure" (masfarta) gg'mt | masäfenta (“princes”) q; 
see v 12 n. a. 

b  xai]Ótó£erat buds mveüua TAAYH[GEws GB | “and 
they pursue after a spirit of error” (wayetallewu dehra 
nafs[a] tä“ot) gqtuT? | “and their spirits pursue after 
error" (wayetallewu nafsomu dehra tä‘ot) g'm “they cause 
their spirits to pursue after error” (yatallewu nafsomu b 
dehra ta‘ot) B. 

15a Restoring «[vouiav from “ämadä, because gef“ later in 
the line represents aót[kLq.. 


16a and ---- hearts] wayewaddi ’ekuya balebbekemu | om. &°® 
by hmt.? 
'b xai emeyepei Tov Ovuóv [adtod kað] buoy GB | “and c 


he will arouse his wrath and his spirit" ("the spirit of 
his wrath" + “in your heart" g!) (wayānašše ma‘ato 
wamanfasu[o] [manfasa ma‘atu westa lebbekemu g! ]) €. 
The text is uncertain. See Nickelsburg, “Enoch 
97-104," 110-11 n. 100. 
c oi 6i[kavor G | “the righteous and the holy” (sadeqan 5a 
wageddusän) t,8 | "the holy and the righteous" 
(geddusan wasädegän) gg'mqT?. Cf. 93:6. 


100:1 

a waba'emàntu mawä‘el (“and in those days") €. 6® seems c 
to have room only for [kat Tore]. See 99:3 n. a. d 

b — waahaw mesla bisomu yewaddequ (wayewaddequ 6a 
gg!mqtT?) bamot €. The reading of gg'mqtI? divides 
the lines differently: ". . . and the brothers with one 


another, and they will fall in death." 

[o Translation of Knibb, Enoch, 2:234 | om. “as it were” 
gmqt!T? (cf. Ezek 32:6). b 

2a ovT a]mo TOU alylarnrov avTOD GTB | “and from the 
son(s) of his son(s) (+ ‘in mercy’ t,8)" (wa’emenna walda 
waldu gm | w. walda weludu gglq | w. walda waldu 
mehira t | w. weluda weludu mehira B) €. 

?iyekalle ?edehu € | om. &C5, 

c from the ---- brother] ao ro Evriuov [ov]re &no ToU 
dÓeAqoU abr0oU = 6 | “from the honored brother" 
Cemenna ?ehuhi kebur) €. 

d  émi To avTo 6 | om. €. 

3a pexpt a£óvov 6 | “up to its height" (= &kpwv) Ceska 
mal‘elta) m,8 | "until the day of its height” (eska “elata 
mala‘elta) gg!q | “because its height is full” esma 
malat mal*eltà) t. 

4a “and the angels will descend, going down into the hid- 
den places on that day—those who aided iniquity, and 
they will be gathered in one place" (kai karaßnoovraı 
ÄyyeAoı karaóbvovrec eic TA àmókpvea Ev Hepa 
éxeivy olrıves EBondovv TH QôLkig Kal ovarpaqri- 
covraı eic Eva TOTOV) 6€? | “and in those days the 
angels will descend into the hidden places and gather 
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into one place all who aided (brought down gg!mq) 
sin” (waba’emäntu mawa‘el mala^ekt yewarredu westa 
mehba’ät wayagabbe'ewwomu ba’ahadu makan lakwellu 
ella yeraddeewwa [yawarredewwa gg'mq] lahatiat) €. In 
the translation, I have followed the word order of the 
last part of € and moved the clause oirıves Eßondovv 
Th döLkia to the end, keeping it, however, in the nomi- 
native form, as subject of "will be gathered." Milik 
(Enoch, 52) retains 6 as it stands, thus equating “the 
hidden places” with the “one place” and having this act 
of punishment be mentioned before the theophany. 
bayeeti “elat tu 1768,8 | “on a day of judgment” (év 
nuépa koLaeac) 6€? | “on that day of (om. ‘of’ gmT?) 
judgment" (bayeeti “elata [‘elat gm T?] kwenanné) 
gg'mqT°, a conflate text. The two texts may reflect dif- 
ferent translations of 7 or 17 (“that” or “judgment”). 
For the same variants cf. Matt 10:15; Luke 10:12. 

Er navrwv 6 | “from all (‘from the midst of’ gg!mq, 
inner-Ethiopic corruption) the sinners” Cemkwellomu 
['emma?ekalomu gg'mq with some varr.] laháte'an) €. 
Reference to the sinners may have dropped out of &°® 
by hmt. (Tv apapTwAGv) or it may be a gloss; cf. 1:7, 
where it is missing. 

“all evil and all sin” €. 

Kal am éxetvou &CP | “and even if” (wa?emmani 
Pemmanu]) €-t | “and the truth” (wa?emuna) t; cf. v 6a. 
These are possibly corruptions of ’em’ama (= 6°). 
evoeßeig &CP | “the righteous” (sádegan) €. 

ovKett BB | om. €. 

The text is not certain. I restore &€5: 76 Te <aAndec>, 
deriving the reference to “the truth" from € t,8 
wa?emuna (“and what is true”), and taking the variant 
wa’emmani (gg!m) as a corruption reflecting that read- 
ing in v 5 n. b. 

rovrovg ©&® | “all” (Kwello) €. 


B 99:11—100:6 This discourse differs from the previous 
ones in several respects. Although the author refers to 
the righteous and God's protection of them (100:5), he 
does not address them directly. The discourse to the sin- 
ners is single rather than bipartite. The space devoted to 
the woes and hence to an indictment and description of 
the sins of the sinners is unusually short compared to 
the space devoted to the judgment. 

The discourse opens with five woes that alternate in 
their indictment of social and religious sins (99:11-16). 
The extended second part of the last woe (v 16) is a cap- 
sule summary of the verses to follow. As in the previous 
discourse, the woes are followed by a description of the 
familial turmoil that is part of the agony of the end time 
(100:1-3) and an aspect of the judgment (100:4). The 
author concludes his words to the sinners with an allu- 
sion to the salvation of the righteous (100:5-6). Like the 
previous discourse, the present one concludes with a 
promise that repentance and the acceptance of wisdom 
and truth will bring salvation (100:6; cf. 99:10). 

This discourse is marked by several significant paral- 
lels to 94:6-9; both sections reflect the influence of Jer 
2213-19. 


1 Enoch Jeremiah 
Woe against those who build 94:7 9933 22313 
Woe with the metaphor 94:6 99:12, 14  — 
of building 

Day of great judgment 94:9 99515 — 

Day of bloodshed 94:9 100:1-3 (22:19) 
Doing iniquity 94:9 99315 22317 
Murder — 9935 2237 
Dishonest riches 94:7-8 — 2207 


It is probably futile to attempt to determine the liter- 
ary relationships between these two passages and Jere- 
miah 22. On the one hand the author of 1 Enoch may 
be constructing two passages based on Jeremiah, 
employing repetition to make his point. On the other 
hand, he may be employing two different forms of a 
common tradition that was based in part on the 
prophetic passage. 


99:11-100:6 


B 99:11 The author employs the language of the hunt! 
and applies the principle of quid pro quo (see Introduc- 
tion to chaps. 92-105, §2.1. Those who spread the net of 
evil to catch their neighbors will themselves be slain in 
the great Pit. 1QH 10(2):29 expressed a similar idea. 
And they spread a net for me, it caught their foot: 
they hid snares for my life, they fell into them. 
pean mo5n 7 x55 no» om 
on 5) wa) way mne 
The idea of being caught in one’s own trap is also found 
in the Psalms (9:16 [15]; 35:7-8; 57:7 [6]; 141:9-10). For 
the verb “to spread” (here safha) with “net” as its object, 
cf. Ps 140:6 (5); Ezek 19:8; 1OH 10(2):29 (075); and Prov 
1:17 (m). For the parallelism of net and pit, cf. Pss 9:16 
(15); 35:7-8; 57:7 (6); Ezek 19:8. For Sheol as the Pit, cf., 
e.g., Pss 28:1; 30:4 (3); Isa 14:15; Ezek 26:20. For Sheol 
as the place of the dead, see also 1 Enoch 102:5, 11.? In 
keeping with his metaphor, the author uses the verb *to 
kill” (gatala) to describe the punishment. 
B 12-14 In these verses, as in 94:6-7, the author speaks 
of sinful “building,” both metaphorically and literally. 
On the foundations of deceit, cf. 94:6; and on the 
broader image of sin and violence as an edifice, see the 
comm. on 93:9-10; 91:11. Verse 12b creates some trans- 
lation difficulties. Charles and Knibb translate the € 
warella ya’ammeru diba medr “and (to them/those) who 
cause bitterness on the earth.”? Although this is a cor- 
rect rendering of €, retroversion into Greek (the papyrus 
has an omission here) raises some questions. Only once 
in the LXX does the verb raparırpaivo (“to embitter”) 
translate the Heb. verb 1773 (“to embitter”). Otherwise it 
translates TTN (“to be rebellious”). In such cases the 
active voice is sometimes used without an object and in 
an intransitive sense. The verb muxpatve is not used 
intransitively.* My translation assumes that the Greek 
translator of the Aramaic of this text used muxpaive in 
the intransitive sense. 


1 W. Stewart McCullough, "Net," IDB 3:539-40; 


Lawrence E. Toombs, “Hunting,” IDB 2:663. 
2 On Sheol see Charles, Eschatology, 33-50. 
Charles, Enoch, 247; Knibb, Enoch, 2:234. 


oo 


4 Wilhelm Michaelis, “mexpatve,” TDNT 6 (1968) 


125-27. 
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Verse 13, like 94:7, is based on Jer 22:13: 

PIS N73 WI ma m 
mage? psy 

Dr Ty WLI 
Tq go 700 

Woe to him who builds his house by unrighteousness, 

and his upper rooms by injustice; 

who makes his neighbor serve him for nothing, 

and does not give him his wages. 
Whereas 94:7 paraphrases P137 822 and HAW 872 as 
“with sin" (bahat?at), here the morphology of the Jeremi- 
anic expressions is retained in the words “not by their 
own labors (ovK Xék» kómav Ldtwv), which is in effect a 
paraphrase of Jer 22:13cd. Thus these two Enochic woes 
appear to be separately dependent on the Jeremianic 
woe. Here the author's point is similar to Jeremiah's. 
The rich build their lavish houses by impressing others 
into their service. Thus the very building materials of 
the houses are witnesses to this injustice. In Sir 21:8, 
which appears to be dependent on Jeremiah, they 
become the stones for one's burial mound. The formula- 
tion “you will have no peace" here parallels the last line 
of 99:14. On its meaning see comm. on 94:6-7. For the 
repetition of the words “Woe to you" before it, cf. 103:8. 

It is uncertain to what sort of houses (and hence what 
social and economic levels) the author makes reference 
here and in 94:7; 97:8-9. The reference to treasuries in 
the latter passage may indicate palaces rather than 
homes. "Stone and bricks" here may denote mud-brick 
houses built on stone foundations, but could refer to 
houses built of stone and hence to the homes of the very 
wealthy.? See Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 83.2. 

In v 14 the author returns to his metaphorical use of 
building language. Those who lay the foundations of sin 
and deceit reject the foundation of their fathers. The 
idea of inherited tradition is a remarkable slip in this 
pseudepigraphic document, which attributes truth to 
Enoch's heavenly revelations rather than to tradition 
inherited from the forebears. For the eternity of the 


5 Ihave found no systematic discussion of Israelite 6 
houses in the Hellenistic period. But for an 
overview of the archeological sources, with a few 


covenant and covenantal law, cf. 99:2. For the Torah as 
something inherited from the fathers, cf. CD 1:15-17: 
“departing from the paths of righteousness and remov- 
ing the boundary that the forefathers had marked in 
their inheritance, that the curses of his covenant might 
cling to them” (1222 os 1 no pas MIM o 

aa MPS nw OTD pom yyay Donna ows). The connec- 
tion of the Torah with the fathers is common enough 
(cf., e.g., T. Mos. 9:6; 1 Macc 2:19-20). If the author refers 
to the Mosaic Torah, the passage is exceptional. See 
comm. on 99:2. Perhaps the expression should be con- 
strued more generally or interpreted with reference to 
the priestly covenant. See comm. on 99:2. The imagery 
of v 14a denotes a sharp break with tradition—the foun- 
dation on which the house of Israel stands, the eternal 
inheritance passed down from the fathers. For our 
author such a rejection is synonymous with “deceit” 
(gwehlut, v 12) and “error” (TÀ&vqotc, v 14b). The use of 
these two terms in the present context ties v 14a closely 
to the author's concerns in 99:2 and its context. Differ- 
ent from that section, however, here the cause of the 
perversion is “a spirit of error" (rveüpa nAavnoewg). 
This is one of the very few passages in the Epistle that 
suggest such a demonology. The title itself may be 
reflected in 99:7, where TÀ&v1 stands in a list that 
includes "demons" and "evil spirits." That the same lan- 
guage appears in both that passage and the present one 
is another indication that this author places idolatry and 
perversion of the law in the same category (see comm. 
on 98:15—99:1). The idea of a multitude of seducing 
spirits called “spirits of error" is explicit in the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, where they are said to be 
responsible for the moral error of the patriarchs.? The 
conception and title are evident in the demonology of 
the Book of Jubilees, which in turn appears at this point to 
be dependent on 1 Enoch 15:9—16:1 (see comm. on 
15:11-12). The term recurs in 1 John 4:6, in a context 
that speaks of a plurality of spirits (vv 1-3). The spirit of 
error (TO aveüpa THC TAKUNG) is set in opposition to the 


T. Reub. 2:1; 3:2; T. Sim. 3:1; 6:6; T. Levi 3:3; T. Jud. 
19:4; T. Iss. 4:49) PEG AOSTSET Dan 50; T: None Sse 
T. Ash. 6:2. 


drawings, photographs, and plans of buildings of 
the period, see Andrea Berlin, “Between Large 
Forces: Palestine in the Hellenistic Period,” BA 60 


(1997) 2-51. 
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spirit of truth and is, like here, the cause of doctrinal 
aberration. The imagery of the third line of this woe 

(v 14c) is consistent with line b; they are being pursued 
and will find no rest. Possibly the author has in mind the 
idea that at death one meets the spirit whom one has 
followed in life, and who now leads one to one’s eternal 
destiny (cf. T. Ash. 6:4-6; cf. Plato Phaedo 107D-108C). 
For the relentless pursuit of the wicked by the punishing 
angels, who do not grant them respite, cf. 1 Enoch 63:1, 
5-6, 8. The language of the present passage is also remi- 
niscent of the image of the punishing furies of Greek 
drama (cf. Aeschylus Eumenides). 

B 15-16 In this extended woe, the two lines of indict- 
ment (v 15ab) describe the sins of the wicked in general 
and specific terms. To “practice lawlessness” (ot 
ToLouvTes THY &[vopiar], ella tagabberewwa la‘amada) 
and similar formulations are commonly used in these 
chapters for all manner of sin (cf. 91:6, 14; 94:9; 91:6, 
14; 96:7). “Those who aid iniquity” (EmuBondourtec TH 
a@du[Kiq@]) seems to be close to a synonymous expression 
for the same group and will recur in 100:4. Perhaps 
“iniquity” is here personified (cf. T. Levi 2:3), or it is 
envisioned as an external entity that is facilitated 
through individual acts of sin. The charge of murder, 
however, is specific; it will recur in 103:15 and possibly 
in 100:7. On the nature of the charge, see comm. on 
103:14-15. The reference to "the day of the great judg- 
ment" anticipates the scenario to follow in 100:1-4. 
Within this woe it provides a transition to v 16, an 
extended announcement of the coming judgment, 
which, as frequently, begins with the conjunction "for." 
The content of this verse embodies the principle of quid 
pro quo. God will destroy the glory of those who have 
used their power and position to commit iniquity against 
their neighbors and murder them. As they have killed, 
they will be destroyed with the sword. The judgment will 
also involve the participation of the righteous who have 
been the victims of their deeds. These latter will either 
be witnesses against the sinners (see comm. on 99:3), or 
they will remember their deeds when they witness their 
punishment (see comm. on 27:2-3a), or they will partici- 
pate in the execution of this punishment (see comm. on 
95:3). Verse 16 is not only related internally to v 15; it 


99:11-100:6 


also anticipates the description of the judgment in 100:1- 
4, where v 4 speaks of God being aroused for judgment, 
and vv 1-3 describe the bloodbath caused by the sword 
of the divine Warrior. 

B 100:1-4 Within its immediate context, this passage is 
an elaboration of the announcement of the judgment in 
99:16. Within its broader context, it is a description of 
the day of bloodshed referred to in 94:9 and 99:6. It is, 
moreover, the second of three vignettes of the horrors 
of the time of the judgment. Whereas 99:4-5 spoke of 
broken relationships between mothers and their chil- 
dren, the present text deals with fathers and sons and 
brothers. The third vignette (102:1-3) recapitulates and 
expands on 100:4. 

The present passage divides into two parts. Verses 1-3 
describe the dimensions of the slaughter of fathers, 
sons, and brothers “in one place" (v 1). Verse 4 deals 
with the same event from a different perspective, identi- 
fying it as divine judgment. God's angels will gather 
these sinners "into one place," where the Most High will 
execute judgment on them. 

m 1-3 The adverbial introduction to v 1 links the events 
in vv 1-3 with the judgment announced in 99:16. The 
author leaves unidentified the *one place" where the 
slaughter and judgment will take place. It is the func- 
tional equivalent of the Valley of Jehoshaphat men- 
tioned in Joel 4:2, 12 (3:2, 12), which some 
commentators identify with either the Valley of Hinnom 
or the Kidron Valley in Jerusalem (see comm. on 27:2- 
3a).’ In 4 Ezra 13:35-38, Mount Zion is the place of judg- 
ment. 

Verses 1 and 2 present two different though related 
ideas. According to 100:1ab fathers and sons and broth- 
ers will fall in death at the hand of some unnamed 
avenger. Verse 2a-d relates, however, how the males of 
the family will slaughter one another. A literary problem 
is created by the last line of v 2, which with its passive 
voice and the adverbial “together” appears to refer back 
to v 1. This literary problem is further underscored by 
the fact that in vv 1-3 a pattern of distichs is disturbed in 
v 1, where the third line makes a tristich, and in v 2, 
where the last line, a sentence in its own right, follows 
two distichs and precedes one in v 3. To solve this prob- 


7 See Georges A. Barrois, “Jehoshaphat, Valley of,” 


IDB 2:816. 
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lem, I have rearranged the text above. This transposition 
of v 2e juxtaposes that line with the other lines describ- 
ing the same kind of event. At the same time it creates a 
strophe of two distichs, the first mentioning the persons 
slaughtered and the second describing the slaughter as a 
bloodbath. Moreover, the transposition of v 2e leaves in 
vv 2-3 another parallel strophe of three distichs, the first 
two identifying the persons slaughtered and the third 
elaborating on the dimensions of the bloodbath and 
identifying its victims as sinners, in keeping with v 2c. 
An alternative pattern would be: lab|2ab|cd| |2e + 
1c|3ab. While this would bring into two separate stro- 
phes reference to the persons slaughtered and the blood- 
bath, it would leave v 2e separated from its counterpart 
in v lab. 

Verse lab describes not intrafamilial quarreling but 
the extent of the slaughter. Young and old will be put to 
death. Verses 2e * 1c add a temporal dimension. The 
slaughter will continue long enough for the accumulated 
blood to flow into a stream. The description of the intra- 
mural slaughter in v 2a-d complements 99:4-5, adding to 
that picture of the complete disintegration of social rela- 
tionships and stability. Similar descriptions occur in 
Ezek 38:21; Mic 7:6 (cf. Matt 10:34; m. Sotah 9:15); Mark 
13:12; 1 Enoch 10:9; 56:7; Melito Pasch. Hom. 51; Hesiod 
Works 181-89; Ovid Metam. 1:144-48.3 Since such 
descriptions are a veritable topos in the literature, we 
should not seek in the present passage a reference to 
identifiable historical events.? Verse 3 continues the 
thought in v 1c of the first strophe. Horse and chariot 
will sink into the stream of human blood left by the 
slaughter. The language of this passage recurs in later 
Jewish and Christian literature.!° The idea that divine 
judgment will take the form of a bloodbath occurs in Ps 
58:11 (10), Isa 34:2-7, and Ezek 32:5-6; the imagery 
occurs also in 2 Macc 12:16 in a description of one of 
the battles of Judas Maccabeus. 

m 4 This verse should be interpreted in light of 
99:15-16, on which it expands, and of 102:1-3, which 
picks up its theme and elaborates on it. Those who 
"aided iniquity" could be the watchers of chaps. 6-16 or 
the evil spirits who have descended from them.!! How- 


8 Michael E. Stone, oral communication. 
9 Pace Charles, Enoch, 248. 


ever, as we have seen in 99:15, “those who aided iniq- 
uity" is virtually synonymous with “those who practice 
lawlessness." "The hidden places" are caverns and caves 
to which they have retreated in order to escape the 
vengeance that will accompany the theophany (102:3). 
That theophany to which the author refers here is 
described in 1:3-9, in connection with universal judg- 
ment (vv 7, 9), and in 91:7 in connection with judgment 
and wrath (cf. 99:16, “arouse his wrath”). The verb “to 
arouse “ or “to awaken” (éme'yeípo, 99:16; évetpa, 100:4) 
occurs rarely in formal] descriptions of theophanies (but 
cf. T. Mos. 10:3); however, it occurs in the imperative in 
Num 10:35 (mp); Pss 7:7 (6); 35:23; 44:24 (23); Isa 51:9 
(MP) in prayers that God shows himself as the divine 
Warrior and Judge. The angelic entourage is mentioned 
in a number of theophanic passages (see comm. on 1:3- 
4). According to Mark 13:27 they will gather the dis- 
persed elect. In Matt 13:38, 41 and Rev 14:18-20 they 
will harvest the wicked for the judgment. In Testament of 
Abraham 12 (A) the angels herd the souls of the wicked 
to the judgment throne. The expression “great judg- 
ment” does not occur in 1 Enoch 91:7, but is implied in 
1:7 and 9 in the term “judgment for all.” It appears in 
the present context in 99:15 and in the parallel section 
in 94:9. 

m 5 After the lengthy and fearful excursus on the judg- 
ment of the sinners, the author's tone changes abruptly 
as he contemplates the quiet repose of the righteous. 
Verbs of violence and action give way to more "stative" 
verbs. The tristich and distich that constitute this verse 
repeat the same thought: 
He will set a guard 

He will keep the righteous The pious will sleep a sweet sleep 


until evil and sin end No longer will any frighten them 


Each unit envisions the safety or bliss of the righteous 
until the time when evil is annihilated. Striking in the 
first line is the double occurrence of the adjective “holy.” 
Only here, in 93:2, and possibly in 93:6 does the Epistle 
use it of the angels. Only here and possibly in 98:6 is it 
applied to the righteous. The double usage here 
expresses the function of the angelic holy ones as the 


Lactantius Inst. 7.18. 
11 Pace Milik, Enoch, 52-53. 


10 Cf. Rev 14:20; Lam. Rab. 2:2; 4 Ezra 15:35-36; 
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patrons of the righteous, God’s saints (cf. Dan 7:18, 25, 
27)."? If we may judge from the A of 93:2 and other pas- 
sages in the early chapters of 1 Enoch, the original Ara- 
maic here read “watchers and holy ones” (PWP 1v») 
rather than “holy angels” (see Excursus: The Watchers 
and Holy Ones). In this case the author may have in 
mind the picture of the angels keeping watch over the 
sleeping righteous. Such a view of God is reflected in Ps 
121:4, “Behold, he who guards [7%, €] Israel will neither 
slumber nor sleep.” For the angels as guardians of the 
righteous, cf. Ps 91:11 (also i, T). To “keep as the 
apple of the eye" is proverbial (Deut 32:10; Ps 17:8; Prov 
7:2). It is to protect something precious and irreplace- 
able. In Ps 17:8, as here, God protects his own from 
their enemies. The ultimate destruction of evil is a char- 
acteristic feature of the end time (cf. 1 Enoch 10:16, 20, 
22; 92:5; 91:17; 97:6; 100:6). 

The noun evoeßetg (“pious”) is rare in these chapters 
and occurs only in 102:4, 6; 103:3, [4], significantly also 
in a passage that deals with death and the future hope of 
the pious. The expression “sweet sleep" (üÜnvog rjóvv) has 
precisely the same connotations as its usage and that of 
its synonyms in Homer Il. 4.131; Od. 1.364; 19.510-11 
(kotroc duc, Umvoc YAvkepög; cf. also Eccl 5:11 [12])— 
protected untroubled rest from danger or annoyance. 
Different from Homer, our author uses the term not lit- 
erally but figuratively of the sleep of death. For the bibli- 
cal use of this image, cf., for example, Jer 51:39, 57; Job 
3:135-14442; Danelle: 

The portrayal of the safety of the righteous in this 
verse is paralleled in 96:2-3. But whereas that passage 
stands in tension with 96:1 and its description of the 
righteous participating in the judgment of the sinners 
(see comm. on 96:2), the present passage describes the 
state of the righteous who have already died. A different 
tension is evident when 100:4 and 5 are compared with 
102:3 and 4-5. Both passages begin with a description of 
angelic roundup of the wicked and then refer to the 
state of the righteous and pious dead. In 102:4-5, differ- 
ent from 100:5, they are in Sheol, the gloomy place to 
which the dead descend in grief. Here God's proximity 
and care are emphasized. The tension between these 
two views is partly mitigated by the author's exhortation 


12 Collins, Daniel, 313-17. 
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in 102:4, “Fear not," which approximates “no longer . . . 
frighten” here, and by the promises of resurrection and 
life in 103:3-4. A view more closely approximating the 
present text is chap. 22, where a distinction is made in 
the realm of the dead between the righteous, who dwell 
in light and with refreshment, and the wicked, who are 
punished. 

Both chap. 22 and the present passage anticipate a 
long history of speculation about the state of the dead 
between death and the judgment. Particularly note- 
worthy are 4 Ezra 4:35-36 and 7:85, 95; 2 Bar. 21:23-25; 
30:2; Rev 6:9-11. Common features shared in part are: 
the presence of an angel; the notion of guarding (conser- 
vare, 4 Ezra 7; ntr 2 Baruch); rest or quiet; a terminus 
to their present state. Notable in 4 Ezra 4:35-36, 2 Bar. 
21:23-25, and Rev 6:9-11 is the concern about "How 
long" until the terminus. In the present passage and the 
other texts, the restful state of the souls of the righteous 
makes such a question unnecessary. 

B 6 In content and wording this verse is similar to 99:10, 
the final verse of the previous discourse. Both verses 
associate wisdom with this author's theology and see the 
acceptance of this theology as the condition for one's 
rescue from the judgment. In the previous discourse, the 
wise were teachers of this author's persuasion, and salva- 
tion was promised to those Jews who listened to the 
words of the wise and forsook the error and folly of a 
wrong interpretation of the Law. Here wisdom becomes 
a derivative category; “the wise" (oi gpovipot) are those 
who accept as the truth the words of this epistle (cf. 
99:2, “the true words"; 99:10, “the words of the wise"). 
Different from the usage in the previous section, but 
related to it, the words in question are not the words of 
divine Law as they are properly interpreted, but the 
words of this author's warning that judgment will fall on 
those who do not heed this interpretation and who fla- 
grantly violate God's will by oppressing the righteous. 
This verse is marked by a triple parallelism that is syn- 
onymous in effect, but expressed by complementary 
verbs and objects in the three syntactically parallel lines. 
When one contemplates the words of the epistle (b), one 
sees the truth of its message (a), which is to recognize 
that one's wealth cannot save one when the judgment 
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undermines the edifice of iniquity (c). Striking in this 
verse is the author’s self-conscious reference to his own 
writing. Its evident function is not simply to comfort the 
righteous victims of the sinners, but to call “the sons of 
earth” to repentance. A similar function is implied in 
105:1 and is suggested in the direct address to “the sons 
of men” in 101:1. Who these “men” and “sons of the 
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earth” are is less clear. Stressed in this terminology (cf. 
also 102:3 and 105:1) is their humanity. Possibly they 
include both the erring Jews and Gentiles mentioned in 
the previous discourse. Of the ultimate salvation of 
some of the Gentiles we read in 91:14. 


100 


10 
11 


12 
13 


101:1 


102:1 


Enoch's Fifth Discourse: 
To the Sinners, un Their Judgment 


A STRING OF WOES 


Woe to you, unrighteous,? 
when you afflict the righteous on a day of hard anguish, and burn them? in fire; 
for you will be recompensed according to your deeds. 
Woe to you, hard of heart, 
who lie awake to devise evil; 
fear will overtake? you, and there will be na one to help you. 
Woe to you, all you sinners, 
because of the words of your mouth and the deeds of your hands,? 
for you have strayed from the holy deeds;^ 
in the heat of a blazing fire you will burn. 


GOD WILL JUDGE BY MEANS OF THE CREATION 


And now know that from the angels inquiry will be made into your deeds in heaven, 
and from? the sun and from the moon and from the stars, concerning your sins; 
because on earth you execute judgment on the righteous. 

And every cloud and mist and dew and rain will testify against you;? 
for they will all be withheld from you, so as not to descend upon you,> 
and they will be mindful* of your sins. 

Therefore, give? gifts to the rain, lest it be withheld from descending to you," 

. and to the dew and cloud and mist pay gold, that they may descend.* 

For if? the snow and the frost and its? cold hurl themselves* upon you, 
and the winds and their chill? and all their scourges, 
then? you will not be able to endure before the cold and their scourges.' 


AN APPEAL TO THE EVIDENCE OF SUCH A JUDGMENT 


So contemplate, O sons of men, the deeds of the Most High? 
and fear to do evil in his presence. 
If he closes the windows of heaven, 
and withholds the dew and the rain? from descending because of you, 
what will you do? 
If he sends forth his wrath against you and? your deeds, 
will you not be entreating him? 
Why? do you speak with your mouth* proud and hard things against his majesty?? 
You will have no peace.® 
Look at the captains who sail the sea!* 
Their ships are shaken by wava and storm. 
Being beaten by the storm, they all fear, 
and all their goods and possessions they throw out into the sea.? 
And in their heart they are apprehensive^ 
that the sea will swallow them up, and they will perish in it. 
Are not all the saa and all its waters and all its movement? the work of the Most High? 
And he constituted it from the waters, 
and bound it together and confined it by the sand.^ 
At his rebuke they fear and dry up,* 
and? the fish die and all that is in it; 
but you sinners upon the earth do not fear him. 
Did he not make the heavens and the earth and all that is in them? 
And who gave knowledge and wisdom’ to all that move on the earth and that ars in 
the sea?> 
Do not? the captains’ fear the sea? 
But the sinners do not fear the Most High.* 


THE FINAL ENACTMENT OF SUCH JUDGMENT 


«Then»? when he hurls against you the flood of the fire of your burning,^ 
where will you flee and* be saved?‘ 
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And when he utters his voice against you with a mighty sound, 


will you not be shaken and frightened? 


The heavens and all the luminaries will be shaken with great fear; 
and all the earth will be shaken and will tremble and be thrown into confusion. 


All the angels will fulfill what waz commanded them; 


and all the sons of earth will seek to hide themselves from the presence of the Great 


Glory, 
and they will be shaken and tremble. 
And you, sinners, will be cursed forever; 
you will have no peace. 


7a ot ddtxor GB | “sinners” (háteàn) €. 

b — tünaddedewwomu €-q | “save them" (tadehhenewwomu) q 

| evAd£nT[e] aùToúç (“guard them”) 6°, corrupt for 
eAé£nre (= €q). 

8a Most € ss. read forms of the verb rakaba (“find”), 
which translates atavr&v in 98:9 and 102:5. Cf. 95:2. 
Bonner (Enoch, 51) restores [e ]o[téxe]t, but the plate 
is very difficult to read. 

9a Text follows €, except for “all,” which € omits. Scribe 
of 6°8 wrote the first two clauses, but mistakenly wrote 
"deeds" for *words," and then began over, this time 
omitting “deeds” from the third clause: {ovat v[u cv 
[7]&[o]L[v] Totc @uapTwAoic émi Tots Epyouc [oU 
076 |uatos úv} oval útv n&[ctv To]t[c] &uapreAotc 
emt Totc Àóyorç TOU [oróp.]o [To ]c Uv Kal Em rotg 
<Epyoıc> rv xev [pav] d[p ar. 

b ort TO ayiov epywv amenAa[ BF, a text that is corrupt 
as it stands. Translation follows the reconstruction of 
Bonner (Enoch, 53): örı «à rà» rà&v» ayiwv Epywv 
amenAa[vnönre]. € mss. vary widely (see Nickelsburg, 
“Enoch 97-104," 98-99). But &ró in Bonner's emenda- 
tion is supported by ’emgebra (“from the works of") of € 
t. Its omission in 6©8 would be due to a confusion of 
ATIO and ATION in an uncial ms. The verb d707Àa- 
vijünre is supported by rasá*kemu in € B, its precise 
equivalent in this translation, which regularly renders 
the tAqv- group with vas‘a (“to act wickedly”). 


10a that----- from] (esma ’emmalä?ekt yethassasu megbari- 
kemu basamäy wa?em-) gg'mqT® | “that the angels will 
inquire - - - - from" (kama mal@ekt yethaššašu megbäri- 


kemu basamay 'em-) B. 

lla In € the elements are the object of the verb yasamme‘ 
(“he will summon to testify"). 

b for----- you] om. &C®. The line may be an addition. 
c+ “not” mT? 2080 6281,6. 

12a ôlõore] o0v GB | waye'ezeni habu (“and now give" = kai 
vov 6i60Te) €. 

b  ogiv &5 | “upon you" (dibékemu) €, as in v 11b. 

c kai 0póoq Kali vepeàñ] Kal öuLxAn xpvotov ÖLg- 
ypayalre tva kajraßsoır &€5 | “and the dew, that if it 
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13a 


receives gold and silver from you, it may descend” 
(watal emma tamattawa ’emennekemu warqa waberur 
kama yerad) €. 

Ore édv GB | “when” (soba) €. 

“their” €. 

Reading the verb Emippiyn as a middle; see Bonner, 
Enoch, 54. 

kal [oL] Xveuot kai ó mayeröc avTav G | “and all the 
snow-winds" (wakwellu nafasät hamada) €. 

Retroverting ba’emantu mawä“el (“in those days") to Gk. 
TOTE; see n. a on 99:3. The adverb, missing in 6°8, 
coordinates well with éd» and is strange as an expan- 
sion in €. 

before - - - - scourges] &umpoodev yoxovc kalt] r[3v] 
uaorTiyav avTav G | “before them" (gedmehomu) €, 
which could be more original than 6°. 


101:1 


a 


eo Go NO 
a. oo 


KaTavonoate To[i yur viol avdpanav rà Epya [ro] 
byiotou 6€? | “observe the heavens (‘all of you’ t?, 8), 
sons of heaven, and every work of the Most High” 
(tayyegewwä lasamäy [kwellekemu t*,8] weluda samay wak- 
wello gebro lale*ul) €. The chapter is addresssed not to 
the righteous (i.e., the sons of heaven), but to (wicked) 
humanity. Moreover, the heavens are only incidental in 
the examples that follow. The corruptions in € may 
have originated in *&E, when roivuv was read as an 
abbreviation of 70v ovpavor (“the heaven”) and “and 
every” was added to connect it with “the works of the 
Most High,” and a dittograph of “the heaven” led to 
the expression “sons of heaven.” 

“the rain and the dew" €. 

+ “all” (kwellu) g!,8. 

dua ri EB | “for,” “because” Cesma) €. 

with your mouth] om. €. 

eni TH weyaAwovvy adTov = &C®, supported by the dis- 
cussion of God's awesome deeds in the following verses 
and by the same expression in 1 Enoch 5:4 | *against 
his righteousness” (diba sedqa zPahu) €, a confusion of 
neyaAwodvn and dixacoavvn. 

Om. 6° this line, but again cf. 1 Enoch 5:4. 


100:7 — 102:3 


4a 


5a 


9a 


ópá]re rovc vavkAnpouc Tov mAuL[to ]uevoug THY b 
daraccav G | “(‘and’ q,8) do you not see the kings c 
of the ships?" ([wa q,] ’iterö?eyewwomunu lanagasta 
?ahmár) €. It has been argued that this reflects a mis- 
reading of Aram. MYN (“sailors”) as "IM (*kings"). On a 
the discussion see Knibb, Enoch, 2:236; and for a con- 

trary opinion, VanderKam, “Textual Base," 260-61. 

UO TOD K[AVSa]voc Kal xeıuövog aeoa[Aev]ué[vo. à] 

TÀota avTGv, Kal xeuuotópevoc vv ]rec poßoüvraı, b 
éfo 0€ rà [ayada távra] kai Ta Ümapxovra abràv 
€xBaAdAo[varv] eic THY 9d Aocoav 6 | “how their 
ships are tossed by the waves and rocked by the winds, d 
and are in distress. And because of this they are afraid, 

for all their good possessions go out (<‘they throw out’> 

qT®; see Uhlig, Henoch, 732-33) onto the sea with 

them" (efo yethawwaku ?emogad wayanqalaqqelu 

?emnafasat ’ahmäromu wayetmanaddabu waba?enta zentu 
yefarrehu ?esma kwellu newäyomu sandy yewadde [wa@u q 

| yewadde?u T? = «yawaddeu?] westa bahr) €, translation 

of Knibb, Enoch, 2:936. ayada «&vra is restored from 

€, where Sana@y, however, modifies “possessions,” rather 

than being a synonym for it, as the Greek requires in 

@°5. It is impossible to know which text of the first part 

is closer to the original. The parallelism of verb and 

noun, verb and noun in € may speak for its originality; 
however, the double nouns, “goods and possessions,” 

speak against this. 

kal bnom[revovjorv 7H kapõig avTav 6 | “and they 

think nothing good in their hearts” (waSandya ?iyehelleyu 
balebbomu) €; translation of Knibb, Enoch, 2:236. 

“Good,” missing in °, may be a dittograph from the 
previous line. 

and all its movement] om. 6° by hmt. 

And he -- - - sand] kal æùrTòç ovveatnoato [aurnv é£ 
vdd]rav kal ovvédnoev aur|nv Kal mepıleppakev 

abrnv dupa 6T | “and he established (‘sealed’ ß-e | 

t‘and water't gmqtT?) all its works and bound it and 
encircled it all around with sand" (waweetu [wa g!] 

kwello |kwellu g! | om. gmtT?] gabratiha [gabratà g',B] 

’agama [hàtama ß-e | wamäya gmtT? | wamäya q] 

wa’asara [wa’asara m,ß] <wahasara> kwellantähä bahoda) 

€. For a detailed discussion of my restoration and that 

of Bonner, see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 100-101. 

See also Knibb, Enoch, 2:237. The Eth. verb ’agama 

appears to correspond most closely to Gk. gvv- 

€0770a70, although it is found in only one ms. of ß. The 
emendation wahasara corresponds to tept éppatev, 

and the verb could easily have dropped out of €. 

The verbs are sg. in €. 

+ "all" (kwellu) €. 

iemherta watebaba € | E[mJornunv (“knowledge”) &C5. 
lakwellu ?ella yethawwasu diba medr wa?ella babähr €. 

Positing an omission by hmt. in 8°®: m@ouv Totg 

KLVOUPEVOLS Xéni TH Yq kai rotg? Ev [7H] 9aA&o0q. 

2akonu € | om. 6°, 


A 


See above v 4 n. a. 
But----- High] om. 6°, by hmt.: [po]8obvrat <... 
Yovßoüvrau>. 


102:1 


Retroverting ba’emantu mawäel (“in those days”) to 
Tóre (see n. a on 99:3) and positing an omission in &C? 
due to the confusion of similar words: kai «róre» örav. 
Cf. also n. e on 100:13. 

THC kavoewg Yuav &C5 | Om. €. It could represent a 
double reading. 

+ “where” (ba?ayte) €. 

The text of vv 1c-3c is in disarray either in &€? or €. 
The reordering and emendation of 6° to agree basi- 
cally with € is that of Zuntz, "Last Judgment," 161-70. 
€: wasoba yewaddi qàlo dibekemu ?ako tetmahakkawu wate- 
farrehu. wakwellomu berhanat yetmahakkawu baferhat ‘abiy, 
wakwella medr tetmahakkaw watere**ed wategwegwe’, 
wakwellomu mal@’ekt yefessomu te’zazomu, wayefaggedu 
kama yethabbe’u ?emqedma “abiy sebhat, wayere“edu dagiga 
medr wayethawwaku (“And when he sends forth his voice 
against you, will you not be shaken and frightened? 
And all the luminaries will be shaken with great fear, 
and all the earth will be shaken and will tremble and be 
thrown into confusion. And all the angels will fulfill 
their commands, and the sons of earth will seek to hide 
from the presence of the Great Glory, and they will be 
shaken and tremble”). 6°: kai örav 66 Eg pac parry 
aurov ovk Eoeave avvocropevor Kal poBodpevor HX 
peyaAg; kai ù yh obpTaca oeropévn Kal Toéuovoao 
Kal ovvTapacoopern, Kai oi dyyeAoı ovvTEAodvTEC TÒ 
OUVTAXVEY AUTOLC, Kal 6 OUpAVdG Kal oi PuoThpes 
GELOMEVOL ko TPEHOVTEG, &mavreg oL viol THC YG 
("And when he utters his voice against you, will you not 
be shaken and frightened with a mighty sound? And 
the whole earth will be shaken and will tremble and be 
thrown into confusion. And the angels will fulfill what 
was commanded them, and the heaven and the lumi- 
naries will be shaken and tremble. All the sons of 
earth"). Different from €, this text has the expression 
"with a mighty sound," though it is obviously in the 
wrong place. In addition, the reference to the quaking 
of the luminaries is expanded to mention the heavens, 
it lacks the phrase "with great fear," and it occurs at the 
point at which € refers to the sons of earth hiding. 
Almost that entire line is missing in &°®. According to 
Zuntz, a series of omissions and displacements led to 
the present confusion of &°®. But the whole text as I 
have translated it here can be gotten from € except 
“all” in v 3b, which is found in 6°8, and “with a mighty 
sound,” which occurs in 6°, albeit one line too early, 
due to its omission, its placement into the margin, and 
its replacement at the wrong point in the text. Refer- 
ence to the heavens in v 2a I take to be original, 
although it is missing in €. It parallels the earth in the 
next line. 
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Bi 100:7—102:3 This discourse, like the previous one, is 
directed only to the sinners. Its preoccupation with their 
judgment is evident in two ways. It does not contain even 
a brief reference to the blessedness of the righteous such 
as occurs in 100:5. The woes occupy a smaller propor- 
tion of space than they do even in the previous dis- 
course, because most of the discourse is either 
description of the sinners’ judgment or reference to it. 
The short string of woes (100:7-9) is mainly general in 
its contents, with its reference to the sinners’ “words” 
and “deeds” summarizing the previous indictments. 
Because of these “deeds” (100:10), the sinners can 
expect divine judgment. This judgment will be executed 
by the forces of the creation (100:10-13) before whose 
power the sinners will be helpless. In view of these facts, 
the author appeals to the sinners to “fear the Most 
High,” that is, to repent. He concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the final judgment, which will be even more fear- 
ful than that executed by the created elements. 
WI 100:7 The “day of hard anguish” (nuépa avayang 
oTepeüg) refers to the time of trouble for the righteous 
(thus é«O AL Bo, “afflict”) rather than for the sinners (as 
in 96:2; 98:10); it is the biblical 77% OY (cf., e.g., Pss 
50:15; 77:3 [2]; 86:7; Prov 24:10; 25:19; 2 Kgs 19:3). Per- 
haps implied here is the prayer of the righteous, which 
brings deliverance on such occasions (Pss 50:15; 77:4 [3]; 
86:7; 2 Kgs 19:3). “Burning” the righteous “with fire” 
may refer to some specific incident or incidents (cf. 
Daniel 3). The appropriate recompense mentioned in 
line c is probably the fire of hell (cf. below in v 9). On 
the wording of line c, cf. 95:5. 
m 8 Of the “hard of heart" and those “who do evil" we 
have heard in 98:11. The specific imagery of line b here 
is traditional (cf. Mic 2:1-3; Ps 36:5 [4]). The combina- 
tion of the general terms “to afflict” (Ex0At Bw, v 7) and 
“evil” (kakög, v 8) recurs in 104:2. The fear mentioned 
in line c will play an important role in 101:1—102:3. The 
final clause reflects a common idiom (cf. Deut 28:29, 31; 
Sir 51:7). In 1 Enoch 103:10 the righteous use the 
expression to describe their own plight at the hands of 
the sinners. 
m 3 This final woe summarizes the contents of all the 
others. The sinners are guilty of sinful speech and action 
(cf. 1:9; 5:4; 97:6). The double use of “deeds” here 
recalls v 7 and prepares for the fiery recompense in line 
d, which in turn recalls v 7c. For the term “holy deeds,” 
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if that textual reconstruction is correct, I have found no 
exact parallel. The passage as a whole, with its use of the 
umbrella term "to stray," and this general expression 
“holy deeds” can be taken as a summary description of 
all the wickedness perpetrated by the sinners. 

m 10-13 The author now elaborates on an aspect of the 
judgment that will befall the sinners because of the 
deeds he has just indicted. Three factors color his expo- 
sition. The sinners can expect the judgment because 
they themselves have executed judgment on the right- 
eous (v 10). The Judge is the Creator, whose judgment 
will be cosmic in scope. In consequence the situation 
will be reversed, and the sinners will find themselves the 
helpless victims of forces with which they cannot cope. 
B 10 Line a provides a link with the previous verses, 
mentioning the “deeds” for which the sinners were 
indicted in vv 7, 9. Here, however, the deeds are expli- 
cated as the execution of judgment on the righteous (cf. 
94:7; 95:6-7). Line a is a brief summary of 98:6-8, and 
together with line b it anticipates 104:7-8. The particular 
nuances of the verse are evident in its structure. Lines a 
and c stand in antithetical parallelism to one another. In 
heaven the agents of the divine Judge provide evidence 
to prosecute those who on earth have engaged in unjust 
legal proceedings against the righteous. According to line 
b the luminaries will also provide such evidence (cf. 
104:8; Ps. Sol. 2:13-14 [11-12]; 8:8; and 3 Bar. 8:4-5). 
Because this investigation is in the heavenly realm, it is 
out of the reach of the sinners. Although the idea of 
heaven and earth as witnesses to the covenant (cf. Deut 
4:26; 30:19; 32:1) may stand behind this verse and v 11, 
the author has employed the idea with his own nuances 
and broadened the cosmic scope of the concept by men- 
tioning the luminaries and the meteorological elements 
as participants in the process. 

m 11 Reference to the elements is now extended to 
include the beneficent forms of precipitation. Once 
again employing a structure in which lines a and c paral- 
lel one another, he makes use of legal vocabulary. The 
elements will “testify” (yasamme = [öra JuapTupéopa, 
Deut 4:26; 30:19) against the sinners, in effect making 
mention of or recalling their sins (cf. comm. on 99:3). 
This testimony, given in public for all to see, will take 
the form of drought. Thus it will be not only testimony 
but judgment and punishment, one of the announced 
curses of the covenant (Deut 28:22-24; cf. Ps. Sol. 17:21). 


Taking up the theme of God as Creator, the author 
describes the elements of the creation as the faithful and 
obedient executors of God’s justice—a theme to which he 
will return in v 13 and 101:2-3. Once again the sinner 
finds himself at the mercy of forces that he cannot con- 
trol or influence. 
m 12 This last point is now made with stinging irony. 
The sinners have been accused of taking money in judg- 
ment (94:7) and of perjury (95:6). Here they are told to 
use their vaunted riches to bribe the heavenly witnesses. 
The taunt underscores their helplessness before the cos- 
mic forces and repeats in biting and dramatic form the 
assertion of 100:6: their wealth cannot save them when 
the structure of iniquity collapses. 
E 13 An alternative scenario to v 11 is here entertained. 
In withholding the beneficent rains and mists, God will 
send the dangerous and destructive forms of the watery 
elements. That these phenomena are the “scourges” of 
divine judgment is observed by ben Sira (Sir 39:28-31). 
The schematization of these elements is worked out in 
1 Enoch 76:5-13. This structuring of the cosmic forces 
again makes clear the helpless and hopeless position of 
the sinners when they are called to task in the cosmic 
judgment hall. 
B 101:1-9 Two references to human fear of the Most 
High frame this self-contained unit on divine judgment 
in creation and human responses to it (vv 1 and 9). The 
unity and symmetry of the section notwithstanding, in 
context it is an integral part of the continuing argument 
of this division of the Epistle. Since God can use the ele- 
ments of creation as agents of judgment (100:11, 13; 
101:2, 3), the author appeals to “the sons of men” to fear 
God as Creator and Judge (v 1) and, by inference, to 
repent. He underscores this appeal with an example 
from life that serves as a parable of the behavior that he 
is exhorting (vv 4-5). Verses 6-8 explicate the theologi- 
cal undergirding of the parable. The actions of the cap- 
tains stem from the wisdom that perceives God’s power 
and judgment in nature. The section closes with an 
ironic comparison (v 9), which is at the same time an 
implicit repetition of the appeal with which the section 
began. 

This section continues two of the major themes in 


1 Hartman, Meaning, 70. 


100:7 — 102:3 


100:10-13: creation as the executor, or perhaps the 
arena, of divine judgment; and the sinners' helplessness 
in these circumstances. This last point is made through 
the repetition of the word “fear,”! which picks upa 
theme from 100:8 that will be reiterated in concentrated 
fashion in 102:1-3. 

Throughout chap. 101 the author employs the 
imagery and rhetoric of the wisdom tradition, particu- 
larly as it is used in chaps. 1-5. Here as in the prologue, 
the author cites the obedience of nature as a foil to the 
disobedience of the sinners and as grounds for the judg- 
ment that will befall them. Occasional phrases and the 
imagery in general recall the prologue and suggest an 
ominous extension of its teaching: creation will respond 
obediently when the Creator calls on it to exact judg- 
ment from the sinners. 

m 1 The inferential particle roLvvv (“So”) links this 
chapter with the previous verses. The judgment just 
announced should lead humans to fear God, who acts as 
judge. Although the author addresses the sinners (cf. vv 
7, 9), they are here called "sons of men" to emphasize 
their lowly status as creatures before “the Most High,” 
their Creator and Judge. On the title “the Most High," 
see comm. on 9:2-3. The language of line a parallels 2:1- 
2. Sinful humanity (thus the context of chaps. 2-5) is 
called upon to “contemplate” (koaTavoéo) “the deeds” or 
"works" of the Creator. Here, different from chap. 2, the 
author emphasizes that creation's obedience includes its 
function as executor of divine judgment. For "deeds" of 
God as acts of judgment in creation, cf. Ps 107:24, a pas- 
sage related to vv 4-5 below. In view of God's *deeds" 
(Ta Epya) of judgment, the sinners should fear “to do" 
(moL&w) the evil deeds of which they have been accused 
(100:7, 9) and for which they will be punished. To con- 
template the deeds of God is to apply divinely given 
“wisdom” (cf. v 8). The fear of God (vv 1, 5, 7, 9) isa 
product of that wise contemplation and not the terror 
referred to in 100:8 and 102:1-3, which responds too late 
to the inescapable judgment. Although the divine pres- 
ence will be clearly manifested at the final judicial theo- 
phany (102:3), evil deeds are even now committed in the 
presence of the One who is witness of all (cf. 98:6-8; 
100:10; 104:7-8). 
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This verse sets the tone for the entire chapter. It is an 
urgent appeal to contemplate the judgment of God and 
to fear the Judge and repent by refraining from sin. The 
appeal will be repeated by inference in vv 4-5, 9. 

B 2-3 The author explicates the reason for this fear—the 
judgment mentioned in the previous chapter. Verse 2 
recalls 100:11. Here the subject of the passive verb in 
that verse is made explicit. It is God, the avenger of the 
covenant, who closes the windows of heaven (cf. Deut 
28:23). The rhetorical question, “what will you do?” 
stresses human impotence before the divine Judge and 
recalls the irony of 100:12. Verse 3 recalls 100:13. God’s 
wrath is the same as the “scourges” mentioned in 100:13 
and is punishment for the oft-mentioned “deeds” of the 
sinners. Again the helplessness of the sinners is stressed 
by reference to their posture as suppliants before the 
Judge. Moreover, their petitions for mercy are ironically 
contrasted with the “hard and proud things” they have 
uttered against God’s majesty. Nor will their prayers 
have any effect. The sinners will have no peace (see 
comm. on 94:6-7). The final two lines of v 3 have been 
drawn from 5:4. The imagery of the verse as a whole will 
be elaborated on in 63:1-7. 

B 4-5 The imperative “Look” ([op@]re |[Löe]re) corre- 
sponds to the imperative “contemplate” in v 1, and 
together the two parallel the same usage in 2:1 and 2. If 
the sinners are not impressed by the scenario anticipated 
in 100:11, 13, and 101:2, 3, they should consider an 
experience of which they have knowledge. The author’s 
picture of destruction and terror at sea need not pre- 
sume the firsthand experience of his readers; the type of 
incident described could have been common knowledge 
for Palestinian Jews.” Similar descriptions occur in Ps 
107:23-32, Jonah 1:4-5, and Acts 27:14-20. The first two 
passages, moreover, describe the incidents as acts of 
God. The incident is offered as a parable of the sinners’ 
situation in the face of the divine judgment. The verbs 
“shaken,” “beaten,” and “fear” anticipate the same or 
similar verbs in 102:3. When the captains face almost 
certain destruction in the stormy sea, they quickly rid 
themselves of the cargo that is their livelihood in order 
to save their lives. Implicit is the warning and appeal 
that the sinners divest themselves of their goods and 


possessions (cf. 97:8-10) lest they perish in the coming 
judgment. The actions of the captains reflect the wis- 
dom and understanding mentioned in v 8, and it is to 
such that the author now appeals. That the sinners’ 
wealth cannot save them has already been mentioned in 
100:6, which credits the wise among humans with knowl- 
edge of this fact. The picture of the captains again 
emphasizes the helplessness of human beings when con- 
fronted with the acts of God in the creation. 

E 6-7 These verses are the first of two explications of 
the parable in vv 4-5. The waters of the sea are the 
creation of God, and they obey God's command (again 
cf. 2:1—5:3) because they fear God. By contrast, the sin- 
ners upon the earth do not fear (and obey) God. In v 6, as 
in v 1, the author refers to “the work" (Tò ép'yov) of the 
Most High. The specific creation imagery of this verse 
(God binding in the sea by the shore) is traditional in 
wisdom literature (cf. Job 26:10; 38:8-11; Pss 89:10 [9]; 
104:5-9; Prov 8:29; Pr Man 3). But the specific inspira- 
tion for the verse appears to have been Jer 5:21-24. Here 
God comments on his people's failure to fear him. 
Although he has manifested his power in creation— 
specifically in chaining up the mighty sea—his own peo- 
ple do not fear him who gives them the necessary 
moisture for their crops (cf. 100:11). Verse 7 draws fur- 
ther on the exodus traditions in Pss 105:29, 106:9, and 
Isa 50:2. Behind all these passages is the ancient myth of 
God's battle with the chaos monster. The analogy is sug- 
gestive in the present context. If God the creator and the 
redeemer of Israel could chain up the primordial forces 
of chaos, it is a simple thing for him to deal with these 
human rebels. 

Wi 8-9 These verses constitute a second application of 
the parable in vv 4-5. As in vv 6-7 reference is first made 
to God's creative activity (v 8| |vv 6-7b), and this is fol- 
lowed by an observation about those who (do not) fear 
God (v 9| |v 7c). The crux of interpretation is the identi- 
fication of “all that move (kıv&w) on the earth and all 
that are in the sea." The language is most easily taken to 
refer to the animals; cf. Gen 7:14, 21; 8:17; 9:9; Lev 
11:44, 46, where kıv&w is also used. This verb, moreover, 
does not appear to be used in our literature in a phrase 
like this to refer to human beings. Within such a context, 


2 Pace Milik (Enoch, 51), who posits authorship in a 


port on the Palestinian coast. 
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“knowledge and wisdom" (temherta watebaba, Emornun 
only, 6°) would have to refer to the animals and their 
ability to sustain their lives. In such an interpretation, 
the point of the text is not altogether clear. The author 
would presumably be contrasting the wisdom of the ani- 
mals with the folly of the sinners. Verse 9a makes clear, 
however, that he is contrasting two groups of human 
beings. Thus a better interpretation seems to be built on 
the evident chiasm in vv 8b and 9ab: 

v 8b v9 
a all that move on the earth a' The sinners do not fear God 
b all that are in the sea b' the captains fear the sea 
That is, God has endowed all human beings with knowl- 
edge and wisdom (cf. Sir 17:7). On the one hand, the 
captains apply this wisdom by fearing what is to be 
feared and acting accordingly. On the other hand, the 
sinners act foolishly by not fearing God. Thus the author 
appears to have taken a bit of tradition about God's cre- 
ation of the world and the animal kingdom and applied 
it here to his views about human beings. The concluding 
double line returns us to v 1. Because the sinners do not 
fear the Most High (v 9), the author appeals to them in v 
1 to do so. 
B 102:1-3 These verses conclude the present section on 
judgment by explicating the final consequences of the 
sinners' behavior. Similarities in expression indicate a 
parallelism between 101:2-3, 4-5, and the present pas- 
sage. The sense of the sinners' helplessness before the 
divine judgment, noted previously, appears here also, 
both in the description of God's actions and in the pic- 
ture of the sinners' reactions, especially the repetition of 
the double expressions: “shake and tremble” and “fear 
and tremble." The passage forms a reprise of other pas- 
sages: v 3 recapitulates 100:4, and the passage as a whole 
presumes the longer description of the theophany in 
chaps. 1 and 5, and employs motifs from it. The final 
distich of v 3 recalls the two last lines of 101:9, spelling 
out the consequences of the sinners' refusal to fear the 
Most High. At the same time it provides this discourse 
as a whole with a rhetorical conclusion by stressing the 
finality of the judgment to which it has alluded through- 
out. 
m 1 The following parallels in syntax and phraseology 


100:7 — 102:3 


indicate a close relationship between this verse and 


101:2-3: 
102:1 101:2-3 
When he hurls... If he closes. . . and withholds 


the flood of the fire, . . . 
where will you flee? 
And when he utters his voice, 
will you not be shaken? 
What 101:2-3 asserted of God's judgment through the 
elements is here connected with his final epiphany. 
Moreover, the reaction of being shaken and frightened 
recalls the reactions of the captains in 100:4-5. The pre- 
sent verse employs the typical language of theophanic 
description (see comm. on 1:5-7). Similarities to the 
account in Exod 19:16-18 (fire, the voice, trembling) sug- 
gest that the author has in mind a kind of repetition of 
the Sinai theophany. Such a repetition is announced in 
1:4, and the context also uses the imagery of fire (1:6) 
and employs the verbs “fear,” “tremble,” and “shake” 
(v 5; cf. below, vv 2-3). Expressing the helpless state of 
the sinners here are the violent imagery attached to God 
(“hurls against you,” “utters his voice against you with a 
mighty sound") and the corresponding verbs attached to 
the sinner's actions (“flee,” “shaken,” “frightened”). If 
the imagery of drought and chill and stormy sea 
expressed a fearful and uncontrollable form of judg- 
ment, the fiery judgment here described is the more 
fearful. The author employs the imagery of fire, tradi- 
tionally associated with the Valley of Hinnom and the 
pits of Gehenna (cf. Isa 66:24; 1 Enoch 98:3; 100:9; 
103:8). But the picture of the fiery torrent may well 
derive from a more full-blown description such as that 
preserved in 10H 11(3):28-36. Note there the references 
also to God's voice (34), the heavenly entourage as 
executors of judgment (35-36 | | 102:3), the quaking of 
the cosmos (35| | 102:2), and the finality of the judgment 
(36| | 102:3). 
B 2 In summary fashion the author describes the cos- 
mic response to the theophany (cf. 1:6-7). On the reac- 
tion of the luminaries, cf. Isa 13:10; 34:4; Ezek 32:7; Joel 
2:10-11; Rev 8:12; Mark 13:25| | Matt 24:29; T. Mos. 10:5. 


the dew and the rain, .. . 
what will you do? 
If he sends forth his wrath, ... 
will you not be entreating? 


3 Job 38:39-41 is cited as a parallel by Dillmann, 


Henoch, 317; Martin, Hénoch, 268. 
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W 3 After the heaven and its luminaries and the earth, 
we hear of the angels, the inhabitants of the heavens, 
and then once again of the sons of earth. This verse 
refers to the events mentioned in 100:4. The task of the 
angels is to gather the human race for judgment. Line b 
explains 100:4a. The “hidden places” are the retreats to 
which humanity disappears to escape the presence of 
God (cf. Isa 26:20-21). That all the sons of earth attempt 
to flee from his presence (cf. also Isa 26:20) reflects the 
author’s view of the transcendence of God and of the 
mortality, if not the sinfulness, of the human race. The 
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contrast between “all the sons of earth” and “you sin- 
ners” is, however, significant. It reflects the similar con- 
trast between “all flesh” and the distinction between 
righteous and ungodly in 1:7-9. The language of the last 
two lines recalls 5:4-6, and the final line also reiterates 
101:3d. 


102 


Enoch's Sixth Discourse: 
A Disputation on Justice and 
the Judgment 


A.1 AN EXHORTATION TO THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD 


Fear not, souls of the righteous; 
take courage, you pious who have died.* 

And do not grieve because your souls have descended into Sheol? with grief, 
and the body of your flesh” did not fare in your life according to your piety,* 
because the days that you lived? were days of sinners and curses upon the earth.? 

When you die, then? the sinners say about you,> 

"The pious have died according to fate,“ 
and what have they gained from their deeds? 

Behold, then, how they die in grief and darkness,’ 
and what advantage do they have over us?^ 

Henceforth let them arise and be saved, 
and they shall forever ses «the light>.? 

But, behold, they have died, 
and henceforth (and) forever they will not see the light.^ 

Therefore it is good for us to eat and drink, 
to plunder and sin and steal 
and get wealth and see good days.? 

Behold, then, those who consider themselves righteous? — of what sort their destruction 

has been— 
no righteousness” was found in them until they died. 

And they perished and became æs those who are not, 
and their souls descended with pain into Sheol." 

And now | swear to you, the righteous, by the glory of the Great One, 
and by his splendid kingship and his majesty | swear to you,? 
that I know this mystery. 

For | have read the tablets of heaven, 
and I have seen the writing of what must be,? 
and | know? the things that are written in them and inscribed concerning you —* 

that? good things and joy and honor have been prepared 
and written down for the souls® of the pious who have died;* 

and much good will be given to you in the place of your labors, 
and your lot will exceed the lot of the living. 

And the souls? of the pious who have died will coma to life, 
and they will rejoice and be glad;^ 

and their spirits will not perish, 
nor their memory from the presence of the Great One, 
for all the generations of eternity. 

Therefore, do not fear their reproaches. 


A.2 A WOE AGAINST THE DEAD SINNERS 


Woe to you,? dead sinners. 
When you die in your sinful wealth,” 

those who are like you say about you,° 
“Blessed ore the sinners 

all their days that they have seen. 
And now they have died with goods and wealth, 

and affliction and murder they have not seen? in their life; 
They have died in splendor, 

and judgment was not executed on them? in their life.” 
Know? that down to Sheol they will lead your souls; 

and there they will be in great distress,” 

and in darkness and in a snare and in a flaming fire. 
into great judgment your souls will enter, 

and the great judgment will be? 

for all the generations of eternity. 
Woe to you, you will have no peace. 
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104:1 


B.1 A REFUTATION OF THE RIGHTEOUS WHO LIVE 


Do not say, you who are righteous and pious in life.? 
"In the days of our? tribulation, wa toiled laboriously; 
and every tribulation we saw, and many evils we found.* 
We wara consumed and became few, and our spirits, small; 
and we were destroyed? and there was no one to help us with word and deed; 
we were powerless and found nothing.” 
We ware crushed and destroyed, 
and wa gave up hope any more to know safety from day to day; 
we had hoped? to be the head and became the tail. 
We toiled and labored and were not masters of our labor; 
we became the food of the sinners. 
The lawless weighed down their yoke upon us; 
our enemies were our masters,? 
they goaded us on and penned us in,” 
and to our enemies wu bowed nur necks, 
and they had no mercy on us. 
We sought to get away from them, 
so that we might escape and be refreshed;? 
but wa found no place to flee and be safe from them. 
We complained to the rulers in our tribulation, 
and cried out against those who struck us down and oppressed us;? 
but our complaints they did not receive,” 
nor did they wish to give a hearing to our voice. 
They did not help us, 
they did not find (anything) against those who oppressed us and devoured us;? 
But they strengthened against us 
them who killed us? and made us few. 
They did not disclose‘ their iniquities, 
nor did they remove from us the yoke of them who devoured us and dispersed us and 
murdered us. 
They did not disclose? concerning those who murdered us, 
nor did they make mention that they raised their hands against us.°” 
| swear to you? that the angels in heaven make mention of you? for good before the glory 
of the Great One, 
and your names are written before the glory of the Great One,* 
Take courage, then;? 
for formerly? you wea worn out by evils and tribulations, 
but now you will shine* like the luminaries of heaven; 
you will shine and appear? 
and the portals of heaven will be opened for you. 
aYour cry will be heard, 
and the judgment for which you cry will also appear to you.^ 
For from the rulers inquiry will be made* concerning? your tribulation, 
and from all who helped? them who oppressed youf and devoured you, (inquiry will 
be made) regarding your evils.9 
Take courage and do not abandon your hope, 
for you will have great joy like the angels of heaven. 
And what will you have to do? 
You will not have to hide? on the day of the great judgment, 
and you will not be found as the sinners,» 
and the great judgment will be (far) from you for all the generations of eternity. 
Fear not, O righteous, when you see the sinners growing strong and prospering, 
and do not be their companions; 
but stay far from all? their iniquities, 
for you will be companions of the host^ of heaven.* 
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B.2 A REFUTATION OF THE SINNERS WHO LIVE 


Do not say, O sinners,? 
“None of our sins will be searched out and written down.” 
All your sins are being written down day by day.® 


102:4 — 104:8 


And now | show you that light and darkness, day and night, observe all your sins. 


102:4 

a  "itefrehu?antemu nafasa sädegan, watasaffawu ella 
motkemu basedq (“Fear not, you souls of the righteous, 
and be hopeful, you who have died in righteousness") € 
| 9apoeire yuyal ràv ÖLkaiav TOV àmoDavóvraov TOV 
dıralav Kat evoeBav (“Take courage, souls of the righ- 
teous who have died, of the righteous and pious”) 6°. 
For a detailed discussion, see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 
97-104,” 121-22. The parallelism of € is superior to 
the redundancy of 6°8. Furthermore, T&v Óukatov Kat 
evoeBav looks like a marginal reading duplicating Tov 

| dtxaiwv, which is itself a double reading. My transla- 
tion presumes that the original Greek was: un 
Ypoßeiode Yuxal ràv duxaiwy, dapoeite oi droda- 
vóvrec evaeffetc, which is largely reflected in € (cf. 
104:2, where the equivalent of 6 dapaetre is € tasaf- 
fawu). 6 would then indicate a transposition of the 
two verbs, with the subsequent dropping of "fear not," 
and the subsequent changing of the case of the definite 
article and participle. 

5a  * “into great tribulation and wailing and sorrow and" 
(westa “abiy mendäbe waga“är wana‘ek wa) t 6281,08, a 
gloss not supported by &C® and other € mss. 

b 76 odpare THC oopkóg ouv G | “your flesh" 
(Segakemu) €. 

c KATO THY óaórqra ópóv GB | “your goodness" 
(hirutkemu) €, a normal equivalent in € of 1 Enoch. 

d Emending Are (“you were," supported by konkemu €) to 
inre. 

e Hepat joav TÖV &uoproAGv Kal karapdrav Emi THC 
Yy'c 6€? | “(Since on the day on which you were) sin- 
ners and on the day of curse and punishment” (Pallā 
enka ba elat nta konkemu] hàte'àn waba‘elata margam 
wamagsaft) €. This text is obviously corrupt and defec- 
tive in comparison with &€5, The reference to punish- 
ment (magSaft) may translate mAny7 and have resulted 
from a misreading of EIIITHCTHC. 

6a Tote 6 | om. €. 

b  lwlékemu €. I posit an omission in 6° by hmt. &povoıv 
<ép’ vpiv>. Cf. 103:5. 

c kara THY eiuopuévqv C? | “as we die” (kama motna) 
€. See comm. on vv 6-8. 

7a Kal avTol dpotac buiv aneddvooar, Lóere 00V dc dmo- 
Ovrjakovau vera Abnng kai akórovc (“and they have 
died like us, behold then how they die in grief and 


darkness") 6 | nawä kamäna motu bahazan wabaselmat 
(“behold, they have died like us in grief and darkness”) 
€. The first line of &@® has no counterpart in €, and it 
duplicates the first half of the second line of &€5 with 
the exception of 6j40lw¢ jytv, which is the only part of 
€ not represented in the second line of &C5. Thus it is 
either a double reading for the first part of the second 
line or a misplaced version of part of v 8c, which is 
missing in &C5, See v 8 n. b; and Nickelsburg, “Enoch 
97-104,” 123. 

-emennéna € gg'm,ß | om. qtu T? &CP due to the similar- 
ity with the next words ("emye'eze, dró Tod viv). 
Henceforth - - - - - light] &rò Tob viv d<va>ornTaoav 
Kal ao jrecav kai OWovTat eic TOV aiGva «ró Pac? | 
€: “Henceforth we are equal, and how will they arise 
(‘what will they receive’ mt,8) and what will they see 
forever?" ("emye'eze ta‘arayna wamenta yetnasseu 
[yenaššeu mt, 8] wamenta yere?eyu la‘älam). ava- 
ornTaoav corroborates yetnaššeu rather than yenase^u. 
Thus wamenta (= kai Ti) is probably corrupt. € 
ta’arayna probably reflects dvLowdnuev, a misplaced 
corruption of ow)ntwoav. The second wamenta was 
added to make sense of the text. I supply "the light" by 
analogy with v 8d. 

These two lines are missing in &€5; however, they are 
logically related to the previous lines; see comm. on 
102:6-8. They appear to have dropped from &€? due to 
the similarity between 8a and 8d. 

Therefore - - - - days] ’ebelakemu ?antemu hàte'an 
-akalakemu bali* wasatiy wahayd wahát?at wara‘regota sab? 
waratreyota newäy wareeyota mawá*el Sanay (“I say to you, 
sinners, you are content to eat and drink and steal and 
sin and strip men naked and acquire possessions and 
see good days") € | KaAGc buds paryety Kal metr 
ToLyapovv &pmdcau Kal duapTavecy Kat [Au]moövreiv 
Kal éykr&aoOat Kat <idety> «ruép»ag ayada<c> 
(“[they will see] you eating and drinking well, therefore, 
[and] plundering and sinning and robbing and acquir- 
ing [possessions] and seeing good days") &€5. I take the 
first three words of € to be secondary and read 
"akalahemu (“you are content" = ikavov piv) as a mis- 
reading of kaAöv Univ. Since the sinners are speaking, I 
emend Ug to nud (“us”), following Zuntz, “Notes,” 
201. The particle roc yapovv, which has no counterpart 
in €, may be secondary, or it belongs at the beginning 
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of the clause as in the translation. For further details 
and a discussion of the emendations of Bonner and 
Zuntz, see Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104,” 124; and 
Knibb, Enoch, 2:238-39. For formal considerations that 
support the translation, see comm. on 102:4—104:8. 


10a ide7e o)v oi SxarobvTes [éavr]ovc B® | (wa g') reikew- 


womu ([wa T?,p?] re’ikemewwomu[nu] mat, most of 8) 
lasadeqan (“{and] see [you have seen] the righteous”) €. 

b  dtxacoovvn GC? | gef‘ (= dôLkarooúvn? “unrighteous- 
ness”) €, a dittograph of the previous letter. 

103:1 

a These lines are almost entirely lost in the lacuna in 6°. 
The readings of € vary considerably. I follow the read- 
ing of mqtT®: basebhatu (basebhat T°) la(om. m) ‘abiy 
waba(om. ba q) kebur mangestu waba‘ebayu (waba‘ebay 
m | waba‘ebiy T?) | “by the glory of the Great One (‘by 
his great glory’ g') and honored One and the mighty 
One in kingship” (basebhatu la‘abiy [“abiy g] walakebur 
waezuza mangest) gg' | “by his great glory and his 
honor and his splendid kingship” (ba‘abiy sebhatu wake- 
bru wabakebur mangestu) B. 

2a Ypapnv «rv» avaykaiav 6° | “the holy writing" 
(sehfata geddusäta) gqtT® | “the writing of the holy 
ones" (sehfata geddusan) g'm 6281,0-x. These texts pre- 
sume: THY ypagny THY dyıav or THY ypaqrv TOV 
aylov. 

b  Ééwvav 6, supported by 81:1-2 (see comm. on 103:1-2) 
| “and I have found" (warakabku = eüpov) €. 

c “concerning them" €. 

3a ae call? Ge 

b roig V[vxatc 6 | lamanfasátihomu €. For this corre- 
spondence, cf. also 98:7; 102:11. In 99:7 and 108:4 it 
corresponds to mvedpa in &CP. 

c And much good - ---- come to life (v 4)] om. 6° by 
hmt. r&tc Wxaic rGv d rodavóvrav. 

4a  manfaskemu ("your spirits") €. By analogy with the 
expression in v 3, I presume yvxatc in *6, although 
manfasätihomu in v 4c has Ta mveóparra avTav as its 
counterpart in 6°. 

b — wayetfesiehu wayethassayu gg'm,ß (+ lebbomu ["their 
hearts"] m) | xoi xo[orj ]oovro 6°. 

5a Kai úpeîç ("and you") 6°, which I read as a corruption 
of ovat vueg, following € alë lakemu. For ovat with the 
nominative, cf. 99:14, 15. Confirming the emendation 
is the similar framing of 102:4—103:4 with a double 
"Fear not." 

b  in----sins] om. 6°. It could be a gloss; cf. 102:6, 
where the parallel phrase is short, as it is here in 6°. 

c  uwayebelu dibekemu ella kamäkemu | Epovotv éq'Üutv «ot 
öporor Duty» &CP, emended after €, assuming omission 
by hmt. Some such subject is required. Cf. a similar 
omission in 102:6. 

6a And now----- seen] 6°* omits by hmt. 

b  onthem] lomu € | om. 6°. 
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7a 


8a 


9a 


lla 


12a 


ta^ammerewwomu (with varr.) € | avTot Uueig YırWorere 
(“you yourselves know") &CP. € mss. attest either the sec- 
ond pl. impf. or the second pl. impv. They neither 
attest @vTol nor give any explicit evidence of the pres- 
ence of bpeic in *&*. We can be sure only of the 
ambiguous second pl. The indicative is out of place. 
6€? is expansionistic. For the impv. see comm. on 
103:7-8. 

Kal éxet €oovrar èv avayKn peyaAn 6% | “and they 
will be wretched, their distress, great” (wa’ekuyata 
yekawwenä mendäbehomu *abiya) €. wa’ekuyata probably 
reflects a corruption of kai Exel or K@KEL to Kal kakoí. 
Om. 6€*, € could reflect double readings: haba kwen- 
nane ‘abay tebawwe / wakwennané “abäy tekawwen. 
itebalewwomu lasadeqan waherän ella hallawu westa 
heywat ("Do not say of the righteous and good who are 
in life") €. In the text that follows, verbs and pronomi- 
nal suffixes occur mainly in the first pl., indicating that 
for the translator, the sinners, who are speaking, 
attribute the words that follow to the righteous. I 
emend 6C? as follows: un yap elmnre o<i> óck[at ]oc 
«kai oL» 6a «Lou 00»0L Óvrec év TH (aij. The words 
restored in brackets occur in € (cf. 102:5, where 
öorörng is translated by hirut). In the verses that follow 
all verbs and pronominal suffixes occur in first pl. 

Om. 6°. 


and every - - - - - found] om. 6° by hmt. 
and our ----- destroyed] om. &°® by hmt. 
and there was - - - - nothing] For a detailed discussion of 


the variants, see Nickelsburg, "Enoch 97-104," 101-3. I 
follow the text of t,8: wa?albo zarad’ana banagar 
wabamegbar, sena wa’imentani ?irakabna. °P has only 
k[al] avrıANunTop« ovK ebprikauev, which I emend 
after €, positing an omission by hmt.: GvrLAru «Top» 
oùk «fjv Hiv Ev Aóvyg o006 Epya, Nodernoauev Kat 
ovdev ovx> eüprikapev. 

“and we had hoped" 2080, B. 

and were - - - - labor] Restoring and emending 6° to 
kal To[Ü kómov] <ý>uðv où kekupueükagev, which 
accords perfectly with € wa?i$allatna diba sämana. See 
Nickelsburg, "Enoch 97-104,” 127. 

Trvprevovaıv ov expo. nuavdt &CP, which I emend to 
xai KupLevovaıv «éq' HuLv> oi Exdpor ruv, following € 
taSaltu dibena ella yesalle’una. See Nickelsburg, “Enoch 
97-104,” 127. 

Kal Ey]kevrpifovav Huds koi mepır[Aeilovorv Nude 
6°, restored by Bonner, Enoch, 67. € texts vary. wa’ella 
yedagweduna (“those who goaded us") t,ß, a relative 
clause read in parallel with the previous “those who 
hated us” as subject of “ruled over us.” One could read 
&C® as two dative pl. ptcs. which are dependent on the 
verb that follows, but this requires that we delete the 
second mention of “our enemies,” attested in €. The 


13a 


l4a 


15a 


cd 


next line, which contains this reference, is missing in 
&°® due to hmt. 

So ---- refreshed] kama nenfas wan@ref € | ómag 
Ava<pvyapev Kal avaryoxapev 6, 

against - - - - us] rì karaßaAAovracg jude [Kat] bra- 
fouévoug nudg 6° | “against those who devoured us” 
(diba ella yeballe*una) €. For “those who devoured us,” 
cf. v 15b. For “those who oppressed us,” cf. v 15b. 
Which is correct here is uncertain. 

they did not receive] oùk arneöetarro GB | “they did 
not see" ("iyere?eyu) €, a corruption of *iyare”eyu, the 
causative form, which can translate &eóet£avro. 

And they ----- devoured us] kai o0k dvreAaußdvovro 
HUGP, OVX Ebpövreg KATA TOV Buotouévov Kal 
karreadóvrav nudc BP. “And they (‘you’ gmtI? 2080 
6281) helped those who plundered us and devoured 
us” (wayeraddeewwomu [Pard@kemewwomu gmtT? 2080 
6281] laella yahayyeduna wayeballeuna) €. An € text cor- 
responding to &C® would be wa’iyeradde’una wa’iyer- 
akkebu läla la’ella, etc. The second and third words 


_ would have dropped out due to similarities to the 


words before and after them, respectively. The omis- 
sion of the particle % (“not”) in the first verb is com- 
mon enough, and the suffix would have then been 
changed to make sense of the text. "ella yahayyeduna 
may translate Gomafouévov in *&F (cf. 102:9), in which 
case it is uncertain whether that verb or ftatouévov 
(CP) is original. Cf. 103:14, where ßıafouaı has no 
counterpart in €. 

But ----- us] &AAQ orepeovoıv abToUc ég Hudc 
<anorreivovrag nudc> GP, emending drerreıvav | 
om. € by hmt. (idc), with the following verb still 
dependent on "they helped." 

Om. 6° by hmt. 

nor----- us] wa?itazakaru kama ?an$eu ’edawihomu 
la‘léna €. “and they did not remember concerning their 
sinners, their sins" (kai o0k dvapıurnakovaıv Tepl 
QUAPTOAGY AUTGY TAC &uopriac) &°®. “Their sinners” 
and “their sins” look like double readings of the same 
Aramaic. I see no explanation for the divergence of € 
and 6 unless the latter is a very loose paraphrase of 
the former. 


104:1 


+ “the righteous" (sadegän) t?,8, a gloss. 

ba’enti’akemu (lit. “concerning you") € | om. 6°. 
andere One] om. 6°® € u,ahkn by hmt. 

Take courage, then] dapoeire bn 6° tasaffawu (“be 
hopeful”) €. 

(ba)gadämi € | om. 6°, likely an omission of maAaı 
before éma Aa Te. On this and the next note, see 
Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104," 129 and 130 n. 173. 
but now you will shine] waye'ezzni tebarrehu € | om. &C5 
by hmt.: ÓAGyeaur «xoi viv avaaduyere>. 
avaddpwere kat pavette &® | tebarrehu (om. T?,8) 
watetra”ay €. The double verb appears to be original, 


3a 


5a 


6a 


102:4— 104:8 


but it may reflect an early double reading. Cf. Dan 
12:3, where for NTP LXX reads &xAauyovorv and 9, 
pavovaıv. 

For a discussion of the textual problems in vv 3-6 and 
various conjectures regarding them, see Nickelsburg, 
“Enoch 97-104,” 130-33. 

And your cry ----to you] «ai N kpauyn buav aov- 
odHoeTat Kal ù kploiç ouv HY kp&tere kal paveıraı 
(ée' 000 ouvAAaßnoeraı} bpiv &CP. I take the words in 
braces as a double reading for Ek TAVTWV ÖOTLG 
ner&oxev (see n. d) in v 3d. It has no counterpart in € 
here. € seems otherwise defective here: “and your cry, 
cry judgment, and it will appear to you” (waseraha 
zPakemu, kwennané serehu wayästare”i lakemu), while &°® 
indicates excellent parallelism. 

For ----- made] esma ?emenna mala’ekt yethassas | om. 
68, probably by hmt.: svAAaßnoerau <... éktrjae- 
TYLA 

+ “all” (kwello) €. The two readings may reflect double 
readings of the Aramaic, which confused 2? (“concern- 
ing") and 715 (“all”), although € may simply be expan- 
sionistic. See Nickelsburg, “Enoch 97-104," 149-52. 
kai ék TAVTOV GaTLC ueréaxev BE | waremkwellomu 
ella ’ardeewwomu €, for which v 3b seems to offer a 
double reading, €y’ doa ovAAaßnoeraı, in which the 
verb is closer to € than is peréoxev here. 

them who oppressed you] räv B.ofouévev opv 6, 
with the pronoun, presumably lost by hmt., restored 
following the € la’ella yahayyedukemu. 

and - - - - evils] kai kareo«O0»óvrav opc LA” TH KAKA 
<vpav> &C® | om. line €, probably by hmt. For the par- 
allelism of evils and tribulation(s), cf. v 2b and 103:9bc. 
Take courage (v 4) - - - - - hide] om. 6°8, possibly due to 
the vertical slip from «ouáv* to budc; see Nickelsburg, 
"Enoch 97-104," 132-33. 

and----- sinners] wa?itetrakkabu kama hàteàn € | kai 
ov un EuNnpTat ag ol &uaproAoL {axvAncedde} &CP. 
Following €, I emend evpntar to evped re, the typical 
passive usage in judgment contexts (cf. 1 Cor 4:2; 
15:15). I take oxvAnaeave (“be despoiled”), which has 
no counterpart in €, as a bad translation of PINN (“be 
taken captive”), which in turn reflects a corruption of 
Tin2nün (“you will be found"). 

Om. €. 

harà B | “good things" (herän/a]) gmqtT®. 

Om. line 6%. 

un yap einnre OTe &uoproÀoít . . . (“Do not say that sin- 
ners . . .”) GB | waesma (= kai yap) tebelu ’antemu 
häte’an (“For also you sinners say") €. With Bonner 
(Enoch, 73), and in parallel to 103:9, I emend 6° to un 
yap einnTe «oi» apapTwdAdt Ort. 

itehSesu Piyethassas n) wariyessahhaf (t,8) kwellu häti’atena 
yeshefu hallawu kwello häti’atkemu bakwellu ‘elat (“you do 
not search out [‘they are not searched out’ n] all our 
sins are not written down; they are writing down all 
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your sins every day") €. où un Ex {nrnoworv ai apap- 
tia bap [...] Nuepwv (“your sins do not search out 
[. ..] days”) 6“. The lacuna may be reconstructed and 


the text emended to [é£] nuepwv «eic nuépac> (cf. 


98:8, nuépav EE [uépac] for bakwellu “elat). In its pre- 
sent form, B omits the second clause and attaches 
the time reference to the first, probably an omission 


(Enoch, 73), and in keeping with the nom. case of 
"sins," I emend the Gk. verb to the pass. 
ernrn<ö>aorv (cf. € n and the pass. form of the sec- 
ond verb in many € wss.). Following the use of direct 
quotation in the parallel sections in 102:5-8; 103:5-6; 
103:9-15, I accept € häti’atena (“our sins") in the first 
clause and emend vpér (“your”) to <n>pav. 


due to the similarity of the two clauses. With Bonner 


Bi 102:4—104:8 Enoch’s final address evidences a highly 
symmetrical construction.! 


A.1 Addressed to righteous dead 102:4—103:4 
a. Address: Fear not 102:4-5 
b. Quotes speech of sinners 102:6-11 
c. Author's answer: I swear to you, 
I know this mystery, etc. 103:1-4 
(Conclusion: Therefore 
fear not, 103:4e) 
2 Addressed to dead sinners 103:5-8 
a. Address: Woe to you 103:5ab 
b. Quotes speech of sinners 103:5c-6 
c. Author's answer: Know! . . . 103:7-8d 
(Conclusion: Woe to you..., 
103:8d) 
B.1 Addressed to living righteous 103:9—104:6 
a. Address: Do not say... 103:9a 
b. Quotes the righteous 103:9b-15 
c. Author's answer: I swear to you 
(Exhortations: vv 2, 4, 6) 104:1-6 
2 Addressed to living sinners 104:7-8 
a. Address: Do not say... 104:7a 
b. Quotes the sinners 104:7bc 
c. Author's answer: Now I show... 104:8 


Part A is directed to the righteous and sinful dead, 
respectively. The two subsections begin with a direct 
address (a) that employs the introductory formula of the 
exhortation or the woe; they continue by quoting the liv- 
ing sinners' comments on the deaths of the righteous 
and the sinners (b); and they conclude with the author's 
refutation of these comments (c), in each case intro- 
duced by a revelatory formula (*I swear to you, I know 
this mystery"; “Know!”). Completing each subsection is a 
repetition of the initial formula of exhortation or woe. 
Part B is directed to the living righteous and sinners, 
respectively (see comm. on 103:9—104:8). Each subsec- 
tion begins with a direct prohibitive address, "Do not 
say" (a), followed by the speech of the persons 


addressed, which they are forbidden to make (b). The 
author then refutes this speech (c), as in Part A, intro- 
ducing his answer with a revelatory formula (“I swear to 
you"; “Now I show you"). 

The author employs the symmetry of this address to 
embody the central message of his book as it relates to 
the social tensions between the righteous and the sin- 
ners. In each of the subsections, the speech (b) expresses 
the status quo: the righteous suffer (at the hands of the 
sinners); the sinners prosper. In each of these subsec- 
tions, the author's answer (c) functions as a refutation of 
the speech. The principle of these refutations is that 
divine judgment will adjudicate the present injustice and 
resolve the tensions between righteous and sinners and 
between both of these and God. Furthermore, as we 
shall see below in the comments on the whole of each 
subsection, the contents of speech and refutation are 
constructed in detailed polarity to one another, and sub- 
sections A.l and 2 reflect a similar polarity between one 
another. 

The symmetrical structure of this address parallels 
the bipartite structure of Enoch's first two addresses (see 
comm. on 94:6—96:3 and 96:4—98:8). Two parallel parts 
(A and B), with some common elements between them 
(see esp. comm. on 103:9—104:6), are divided into sub- 
sections that are addressed directly to the righteous and 
the sinners. 

This final address of Enoch constitutes the climax of 
the Epistle. Previously he announced judgment against 
the sinners and in behalf of the righteous. Here he takes 
up objections to that message—viz., that the present situ- 
ation belies that message—and he refutes these objec- 
tions, appealing to the revelations he has received. 


1 See Nickelsburg, “Apocalyptic Message," 318-22. 
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Moreover, he refutes the most difficult of objections: 
that death is an insuperable obstruction to the execution 
of divine justice. 

The structure of this address and some of its termi- 
nology are paralleled in Wisdom 2-4, which is also a dis- 
putation on divine justice.? The symmetry of the 
Enochic address and its similarities to other addresses in 
the Epistle may indicate that the author of Wisdom 
knew this work in Greek. For other parallels between 
Wisdom and 1 Enoch, see Introduction §5.1.1.2. 

Bi 102:4—103:4 The initial segment of the final address 
(A.1), which is directed rhetorically to the righteous 
dead, is a greatly expanded version of the typical 
Enochic exhortation. 


102:4—103:4 
a. Fear not, souls... ie 
take courage, you pious... 
And do not grieve... 
b. Sinners say... 
c; isweanh... D. 
good things, joy, etc. 


Exhortation 
Fear not (* description 
present troubles) 


For: light, healing, 
angelic companions, etc. 

In the address (a) three exhortative formulas intro- 
duce parallel statements that describe the ultimate injus- 
tice: the death of the righteous under unjust 
circumstances. These statements, together with the cyni- 
ca] and derisive speech of the sinners (b), correspond to 
the first part of the typical Enochic exhortation. 
Nonetheless, although the righteous fare miserably “in 
this life" and die unjustly, unrewarded, and unadjudi- 
cated (a-b), there will be a judgment. Their souls will 
live, and they will receive all that they were deprived of 
in this life. The author chooses his words carefully in 
order to make explicit the element of compensation—the 
balancing of the scale of justice. God's judgment will 
overturn, point by point, the inequities suffered by the 
righteous. The justice they did not receive in their life 
will be granted to them after their death. Diverging from 
the typical Enochic exhortation in its length and its use 
of language found elsewhere in the Epistle, the author 
affirms the truth of his assertion about the yet unseen 
future and heavenly realm by an explicit claim to revela- 
tion, underscored by an elaborate and solemn oath (see 
Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 81.1.4). 

Bi 102:4-5 The extended exhortation that comprises 


2 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 128-29. 


102:4 — 104:8 


102:4—103:4 is here introduced by a strophe that makes 
its point by means of a complex parallelism and the rep- 
etition of key expressions and their antitheses. The text 
of v 4 is uncertain (see n. a). The form of 6 suggests a 
single exhortative address, while the form of €, which I 
have followed, indicates two lines. The exhortative 
addresses in these lines are set in progressive paral- 
lelism. The address in v 5a combines elements of both 
these lines (reference to the "souls" in v 4a and the 
death of the righteous in v 4b—both found in the single 
line of v 4 in &C®) and supplements v 4 by reference to 
the sorrowful circumstances of the death of the righ- 
teous. Within v 5 the grief of the “souls” is related to the 
circumstances of "the body of your flesh." Citing *your 
life" and “the days which you lived,” v 5bc refers briefly 
to the cause of the "grief" of the righteous and pious, 
whose fiety went unrewarded because "the days" that 
they lived were “days” of sinners and curses “upon the 
earth" from which they descended "into Sheol." 

For other occurrences of the formula *Fear not," cf. 
95:3; 96:3; 104:6; and 103:4 at the end of this passage. 
For the formula “Take courage" (Oapoette), cf. 97:1; 
104:2 (and comm.); and <104:4>. For the usage of “Do 
not grieve” (un Avretoðe) in a similar context, cf. 

1 Thess 4:13. 

Reference to “the pious” (evaeBetc)—who are not 
mentioned in € here—is unusual in these chapters; how- 
ever, the repetition of the phrase *the souls of the pious 
who have died" in 103:3, «4» &°®, and the reference to 
the long sweet sleep of the pious (evaefetc) in 100:5 
support the originality of the reading here. It appears 
also to be supported by the double reference to “the 
righteous and the pious” (oi dixavot «koi oL» otot; 
ÖLkalorg Kal daiouc) in 103:9 and 104:12 (cf. 25:4), and 
by the reference to their piety (601d7N¢) in v 5b. The 
Aramaic vocable behind evoeßetg is not altogether cer- 
tain. Normally evoefleic translates Pty (“righteous”) in 
the Greek Bible;? however, the combination of diKatoc 
and öorog in 103:9, 104:12, and 25:4 suggests strongly 
that the Aramaic word in question was R"T'OrI, the 
Hebrew equivalent of which is normally translated by 
00L0G in the Greek Bible.* This is further supported by 
Isa 57:1, where p^75 and 70M "Ws stand in synonymous 


4 See HRCS, 2:1018. 


3 See Werner Foerster, *eboefc," TDNT 7 (1971) 179. 
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parallelism in a passage that, like the present one, is con- 
cerned with the misperception of the death of the righ- 
teous and pious. Also noteworthy is Mic 7:2, where Ton 
and "8 (wwp, TOn, T) occur in a passage that is parallel 
to Isa 57:1 and that has other terminological similarities 
to the present passage (see comm. on vv 6-8).° The word 
pair “righteous” and “pious” is not redundant. While 
“righteous” denotes the right life, which conforms to the 
norm of God's law, TON focuses on the relationship of 
devotion, loyalty, and faithfulness between the pious 
person and his or her God. 

In Jewish literature TON and öoLog occur in three sets 
of psalmic literature. In the canonical Psalter, TON refers 
several times to the assembly gathered to worship 
YHWH (30:5 [4]; 50:5; 148:14; 149:1), suggesting that 
the term includes participation in the cult as an impor- 
tant part of piety.? In the three noncanonical psalms in 
the Qumran Psalms Scroll, the expression is not explic- 
itly tied to worship, but is a major self-designation of the 
person engaged in the praise of God (11QPs* 18:12; 
19:7-8; 22:3-6). The Psalms of Solomon contain the most 
occurrences of óGtoc in a Jewish text. The usage is note- 
worthy for our present consideration because of the 
even greater frequency of öLkauog in these Psalms. Taken 
together the two words are the chief self-designations of 
the pious Jews who authored these texts, and in a few 
cases they appear in the same context. On occasion, the 
term is associated with actions of worship or cultic activ- 
ity (3:8; 8:34; 10:6; cf. 17:16, "the assemblies of the 
pious"). Finally, the pious are under God's protection 
(15:7) and, appropriately, receive divine “mercy” 

(ÉAeog = On; 2:36; 10:6; 13:12; 16:15; cf. 11Q Ps? 
19:7-9). 

While the author of the Epistle does not associate 
NTON with references or allusions to participation in 
divine worship, his combination of *righteous" and 
“pious” draws on terminology traditionally employed to 
describe Jews who stand in a right relationship with God 
and receive the reciprocal blessing of divine 8707. This 


last point is asserted in 92:4, 100:5, and the present con- 
text. 

Like the other exhortations that refer to the present 
troubles of the righteous (cf. 96:3; 104:2, 6), the descrip- 
tion in the present strophe is vague. As throughout this 
address, the focus is on the evident lack of divine justice 
in the world. The righteous and pious have not received 
the due reward of their piety. In keeping with the bibli- 
cal view, such recompense was expected in this life, as is 
emphasized repeatedly in 103:6b, d; 103:9; and 102:10 
(“until they died"). “The body of your flesh" (79 Opa. 
TiS ca pkóc ouv) denotes one's physical, corporeal exis- 
tence (cf. Col 2:11) subject to suffering (1QpHab 8:17— 
9:2) and death (Col 1:22). Here it is contrasted with the 
“soul,” which descends to Sheol (see below). Verse 5c 
suggests that fleshy bodies of the righteous and pious 
somehow suffered at the hands of the sinners. Perhaps 
one should think of such passages as 99:15; 100:7; 
103:15. The idea recurs in 22:12: “when they were mur- 
dered in the days of the sinners.” To die under such cir- 
cumstances—whether because one is murdered or 
because one dies while suffering other kinds of bodily 
affliction and deprivation at the hands of the sinners—is 
to “die in grief.” The idiom that denotes this death 
(karégmnaoav ai yvxai ov eis abou uera AuTAG; cf. 
kaTé(j aav ai yvxai abTav peT ó00vnc eic Köov, 
102:11) is stereotyped and occurs also in Gen 42:38; 
44:29, 31 (cf. Gen 37:35); and Tob 3:10 with reference to 
the anticipated deaths of Jacob and Raguel while griev- 
ing over the deaths of their children. 

That the author speaks of those who have died under 
such circumstances as "the pious" and not simply "the 
righteous" appears to be of some significance in view of 
those passages in our literature that stress how God 
rewards and protects the pious and especially preserves 
them from death. In view of these passages, the sorrow- 
filled death of the pious is a contradiction in terms, 
albeit a situation that is not unknown. In the present 
context it exacerbates the problem of theodicy, as the 


5 For the word pair in Greek, see Josephus Ant. 8.9 


8245; 8.12.2 8295; 9.3.1 835. 


6 See Helmer Ringgren, “TOn,” TDOT 5 (1986) 


77-78. 


7 ~~ See Ps. Sol. 3:8, a psalm that contrasts “the righ- 
teous” and the sinner; 9:6; 13:10, 12; cf. vv 5-9, 11; 


15:6-7; 16: superscription and v 15. 
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sinners ironically point out (v 6b). For this author the 
unexpected grief of the pious must find its resolution in 
the joy of resurrection (103:3-4). 

This author's anthropology and his related views of 
death and afterlife use biblical terminology and concep- 
tions, but also differ from them.? The *soul" (almost cer- 
tainly R25) is the seat or principle of life and of the 
emotions (here, grief). At the same time, it is not simply 
a surrogate for the self as a living being (98:7 may be an 
exception). Whereas Ps 16:10 uses "UE: (“my soul”) as a 
parallel formulation for TT'on (“your pious one"), v 5 (cf. 
v 11) here designates it as that part of the pious one that 
descends into Sheol, in contrast to his fleshly body, 
which endured suffering. More important, it is the 
“souls” of the pious that will be rewarded (103:3, 4) and 
the “souls” of the sinners that will be punished (103:7, 8; 
cf. 98:10). Nowhere do these chapters indicate that their 
authors anticipated a resurrection of the body and 
hence that they construed the human being as a totality 
of body and soul—responsible for one’s deeds and sub- 
ject to the rewards and punishments meted out for 
them. It is the soul that is responsible (96:4 notwith- 
standing) and that receives reward and punishment. As 
in the Bible, Sheol is the underworld to which the dead 
descend (contrast chap. 22).? Here the souls of the right- 
eous remain until “they come to life" (103:4) and receive 
the blessings of heaven and are taken into the company 
of the angels (104:2, 4, 6). At that time Sheol will 
become the place of punishment for the souls of the sin- 
ners (103:7-8). 

m 6-11 Here the author quotes in extenso the sinners’ 
observations about the death of the pious. There is no 
divine justice in this life and no recompense after death. 
Therefore one should enjoy oneself here and now (v 9), 
even if this means taking advantage of others. The 
speech exacerbates the problem raised in vv 4-5 by 
underscoring the evident lack of divine justice and by 
adding to the tribulations of the pious the triumphant 
mockery of their oppressors. The speech as a whole 


102:4 — 104:8 


reflects the pattern of thought expressed in Ecclesiastes 
(see comm. below)!" and is part of a broader argument 
that is paralleled in Wisdom 2-4 (see comm. on 102:4— 
104:8). But the opinions voiced here by the sinners move 
beyond the skepticism of “the Preacher” by asserting the 
lack of justice as a principle and espousing lawless 
oppression as its logical consequence. Whether the 
author is representing an actual voiced opinion or 
whether he is putting in the mouths of his opponents 
the philosophy of life that he sees evidenced in their 
deeds is a matter of debate (see comm. on v 9). 

m 6-8 The introductory words “When you die" (67av 
anovavnre) express the central orientation of the 
speech, link it with the previous verses, and parallel the 
same introduction of the sinners' second speech in 103:5 
(örav dro9&vqre épobauv Ey piv ... , “When you die, 
they say about you . . ."). 

The differing wording in 6 and € of vv 6-8 indi- 
cates some textual corruption, but also some scribal 
revision, from which even &€P appears not to be free. 
The translation as printed attempts to reconstruct the 
possible shape of the original. 

The text as reconstructed divides into four parallel 
but progressive units. According to the first distich 
(v 6bc), the time of one's death is fixed without any con- 
sideration of the righteousness or wickedness of one's 
life. Deeds of piety cannot gain time or change the firm 
decree of fate (compare kara THY eiuapuevnv with ovK 
aTNVTHON ... KATA THY óotórqra ouv in v 5b). That 
the date of one’s death is fixed is asserted already by 
Homer, for example, Od. 10.175, “not yet shall we go 
down to the house of Hades before the date of fate 
comes upon us,” LCL (ov yap mwa kaTtadvadped’... . eic 
Aldo Öönovg mpiv uopoLuov T)uap EreAdm). Related to 
this idea is the image of the three fates (motpart) who 
spin out the thread of a person's life, which ends when 
the thread has run out.!! For the Stoics the expression 
kav’ einappevnv (“according to fate") was a cliche, 
although in preserved works it is not applied specifically 


8 See Pierre Grelot, "L'eschatologie des Esséniens et 
le livre d'Hénoch," RevQ 1 (1958-59) 118-20. 


9 On Sheol see above, 99:11—100:6 n. 2. 


10 See the discussion of Ecclesiastes in Hengel, Judaism 


and Hellenism, 1:118-27. 


11 SeeS. Eitrem, "Moira," PW 15.2 (1932) 2481-82. 
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to the time of one’s death. Most striking are the parallels 
in Ecclesiastes.!? For this author everything has its time, 
including death (3:2; 9:11-12). Moreover, several times 
he deals with the issue of “gain” or “advantage” (mr, 
nn, T), sometimes in the form of a question: “What 
does a man gain by all his toil?" 1097722 DIR? Tr nn 
(1:3); “What gain has the worker from his toil?" pom m 
DAY NIT WNI nin (3:9, after reference to the “time” of 
death in 3:2); cf. 2:11; 2:22. Similarly, he speaks of death 
as a “fate” (777, "DIR, ©) common to all men and to 
men and beasts (2:14; 3:19-20; 9:2-3). While he does not 
deny divine justice (11:9), he reminds his readers that 
such justice is not always evident (7:15; 8:14). 

The second distich (v 7ab) parallels the first, but with 
some significant differences. The first line describes the 
death of the pious in the language of v 5a, repeating 
pera AUTH (“with grief") and alluding to Sheol by refer- 
ence to its darkness (cf. Job 10:21; and see below, 103:8). 
The phraseology of this line will recur in v 10a. The sec- 
ond line explicates v 6b: the deeds of the pious have 
given them no advantage over the sinners. This is an 
overstatement, as is evident from a comparison of v 7a 
with 103:6a, c. 

In the third distich (v 8ab), the sinners ironically 
appeal to the pious to find salvation by arising from the 
darkness of Sheol into the light of life; and in the final 
distich (v 8cd), the sinners reassert the fact of the death 
of the pious (cf. vv 6b, 7a) and deny the possibility of 
such a resurrection. For similar terminology in the form 
of a denial, cf. Ps 49:20 (19), “You will go to the genera- 
tion of his fathers, who will nevermore see the light” 
(mm^ RD mrs vmas 11792 qan). The sinners’ 
denial of salvation through resurrection is consonant 
with their emphasis on "this life" as the locus of blessed- 
ness (cf. 102:5; 103:6). A mockery of the pious's belief in 
a resurrection may be implied. There is a striking simi- 
larity between the vocabulary of vv 7-8 and 10 and that 
of Mic 7:7-9. The latter passage is preceded by an obser- 
vation about how the “pious” and “upright” (ron, 7’) 


12 See Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:118-24. 


13 See also the passage cited in ibid., 123. 


have perished (cf. Isa 57:1 and see comm. on 102:4-5). 
The prophet, however, will wait for the God of his “salva- 
tion” (2%). Although his enemy rejoices over him (cf. 
102:6-11), when he falls, he will “rise” (C), and when he 
sits in "darkness" (T2), God will be his “light” (7s). 
God will vindicate the prophet and bring him forth to 
the light, that he may behold God's “deliverance” (PS; 
cf. 102:10). His enemies will be punished (7:10, 16-17; cf. 
103:7-8). 

The text preserved in € is characterized by a ten- 
dency to liken the deaths of the pious and the sinners 
(see nn. 6c-8a). Although this tendency appears to be 
secondary, it is expressed in language that, like the rest 
of the text, closely parallels Ecclesiastes. Thus v 6b (“As 
we die, the righteous die,” kama motna motu sädegän) 
recalls Eccl 3:19 (“As one dies, the other dies,” 71 MAD 
m mya), and v 7c (“Henceforth we are equal," ?emyeeze 
ta‘arayna) parallels passages in Ecclesiastes that speak of 
the one fate of all (2:14; 3:20; 6:6; 9:3).? A similar ten- 
dency is found also in v 7a &C? (see n. 7a), which clearly 
conflicts with the antithetical parallelism in 103:6. 

m 9 The counsel to eat, drink, and be merry in view of 
the certainty of death is a topos in ancient literature.!* 
See, for example, Isa 22:13; Euripides Alcestis 782-802; 
Horace Odes 1.9.13-16; 1.11.8; Petronius Satyricon 34; 
the Egyptian Song of the Harper (ANET, 467); 1 Cor 
15:32. While the currency of the motif suggests caution 
against tying the present passage to one particular text, 
it is noteworthy that the sentiment recurs several times 
in Ecclesiastes as a response to that author's observa- 
tions noted above in the comm. on 102:6-8. See Eccl 
2:24; 3:19, 225717 (18)::08978:1579:7. See especially 
5:17 (18): “Behold, what I have seen to be good and to 
be fitting is to eat and drink and to see good” (AWS TIT 
Tw mmo mne DIOR? ng AWS 25 "Ww rmi, Tôoù 0 eióov 
€'yà ayadov 6 EoTıv kaÀÓv, TOD qaryeiv kai TOD TLELY 
kai To LOetv ayadwovvnv). Where the present passage 
differs from all the aforementioned is in its counsel to 
"plunder and sin and steal." These intentions, together 


greque du tombeau de Jason,” JEJ 17 (1967) 
112-13. 


14 See Winston, Wisdom, 118, who cites the passages 
that follow, as well as others. Cf. also the fragmen- 
tary Greek inscription found at the tomb of Jason 
in Jerusalem; see Pierre Benoit, "L'Inscription 
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with the desire to get wealth, are consonant with the por- 
trait of the oppressive sinners painted throughout these 
chapters (96:5; 94:7-8; 97:8-10; 103:5, 11). It is altogether 
possible that the author’s polemic leads him here to put 
into the mouths of those whom he considers to be “sin- 
ners” the expressed intention to commit sin. That is, he 
construes their eating, drinking, getting wealth, and see- 
ing good days as plundering, sinning, and stealing, and 
he interprets the desire to do the one as the expressed 
intention to do the other. Thus their acts are intentional 
sins and therefore the more culpable. This same inten- 
tion to sin through oppression is linked with the counsel 
to eat, drink, and be merry and is placed on the lips of 
the ungodly in Wis 2:6-12 (see above, comm. on 102:4— 
104:8). A similar intepretation of the aphorism appears 
to stand behind Luke 12:19-20, which may reflect the 
present document.'® 

B 10-11 The author now returns to the subject matter of 
vv 4-8, employing phraseology from that passage and the 
kind of complex parallelism and repetition that charac- 
terized vv 4-5. Verses 10-11 are a pair of related distichs. 
The first contrasts the claims of the righteous with their 
fate, and the second elaborates on this fate, drawing on 
the imagery of vv 5-7. 

Verse 10 is introduced with language that closely par- 
allels the introduction of v 7: eTe obv ot ÖLk@Loüvreg 
[a7 Jobc, ó«ota évyévero avTàv 1) karaaTpóqn ... ; cf. 
v. 7, Lóere ov WS d roOvijakovavv. ... Here the objects 
of the sinners' scorn are those who name themselves 
“the righteous." They “claim that they are righteous.” 
For the usage cf. Job 32:2 (*He justified himself rather 
than God"; END WH] PTY; STS 19 TWH] TMR T); 
Luke 10:29; 16:15. Over against these claims to be right- 
eous stands the fact of their ruinous end. The righteous- 
ness that they claimed for themselves was not found. 
The specific meaning of this line is uncertain. Perhaps 
the author has in mind a trial in which the righteous 
were not acquitted (cf. Wis 2:17-20). Perhaps in some 
such circumstances he has in mind an act of divine deliv- 
erance that would have declared him innocent (cf. Mic 
7:9). Or, without presuming a specific human juridical 
setting, he thinks of a divine act of deliverance that 
would vindicate "the righteous" as being what they 


15  Nickelsburg, "Riches," 334-37. 
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claimed to be. 

In the absence of such deliverance and vindication, 
the righteous have perished. For the sinners, death 
means the effective annihilation of the person. For all 
intents and purposes, they are "as those who are not," 
that is, persons who had not been born. Cf. Job 10:19; 
Obad 16; Sir 44:9; Wis 2:2. Verse 11b picks up the lan- 
guage of v 5, substituting d6vvn for AT; cf. Gen 44:29 
and 31 for the same fluctuation in vocabulary. The refer- 
ence to “their souls” (ai Yuxai avTav = Tide) descend- 
ing with pain into Sheol is perhaps an ironic reference 
back to v 10 and those who consider “themselves” 
(EavTovc = TNV) righteous. It would help to under- 
score the disparity between the self-understanding or 
expectations of the righteous and reality as it unfolds, in 
the view of the sinners. In any case, the final line (v 11b) 
repeats v 5 and forms an inclusio for the section. 

B 103:1-4 Having completed his quotation of the words 
of the sinners, the author picks up again his direct 
address to the righteous and the pious. With the claim 
that he is transmitting divine revelation, he refutes the 
false views of the sinners and sets forth the grounds for 
his exhortation in 102:4-5. God is ready to reverse the ill 
circumstances that the righteous have experienced and 
to give them the things of which they have been 
deprived. 

m 1-2 The author attests with an oath that he has 
learned from the heavenly tablets God’s hidden purpose 
to recompense the righteous. This oath is one of six in 
the Epistle, all of which affirm as true some fact or event 
hidden in heaven (98:6; 103:1-4; 104:1), in God’s opera- 
tion of the universe (98:4), or in the eschatological 
future (98:1; 99:6). Of these oaths, three are simply 
stated: “I swear to you... that . . ." (98:1, 4; 99:6). One 
employs the name of God: “I swear to you, sinners, by 
the Great Holy One" (98:6). One implies the name: *I 
swear to you . . . before the glory of the Great One” 
(104:1). The present example is the most elaborate and 
noteworthy. Both the name of God and the divine char- 
acteristics or properties by which the author swears 
stress the greatness and transcendence of the One who 
is the guarantor of the truth of what is about to be 
asserted. The effect is strengthened by the chiastic struc- 
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ture of the distich, which heaps all these divine appella- 
tives and attributes into the center of the verse, enclos- 
ing them by the double formula, “I swear to you.” The 
characteristics and properties of God by which the 
author swears are typical and appropriate to a king 
(sebhat, “glory”; kebur, “honor”; mangest, “kingship”; “ebay, 
“majesty” or “greatness”) and doubtless reflect the Ara- 
maic terms 87>’, 8177, Nmon, and NMa. These words in 
turn are typical of contexts that speak of royal status and 
authority (e.g., Dan 2:37; 4:24, 30 [27, 33]; 7:14, 27). Of 
importance for the present context, however, are those 
passages in 1 Enoch where these words occur with refer- 
ence to the enthroned Deity: 9:3, 4; 14:16, 20; 25:3, 7 (cf. 
the blessing in 81:1-3 in the context of Enoch’s viewing 
the heavenly tablets). The author is referring to the 
kabéd of the enthroned God, to his royal throne, and to 
the majesty that belongs to the enthroned “Great One”; 
and, more importantly and impressively, he is swearing 
by them. 

The content of the oath is that he knows God’s “mys- 
tery” (uvornpLov), which he has read on the heavenly 
tablets that are placed before the kabód (104:1; 89:70-71; 
90:14, 17). In short, this autbor claims to have read the 
heavenly tablets and learned the divine purpose, and he 
affirms the truth of this claim by swearing by the very 
kabód itself. This audacious claim is best understood not 
simply as part of a pseudepigraphic fiction, but as hav- 
ing its basis in the author's experience as he perceived it. 
The revelatory connotations of the oath formula are 
underscored by the content of the oath, "that I know 
this mystery" (the content of which is explicated in vv 3- 
4). A “mystery” (uvornpLov, X) is a divine secret, often 
of God's plan or purpose, revealed to those to whom 
God chooses to reveal it.!° Thus the use of a verb of 
knowing or revealing or telling is almost formulaic (cf., 
e.g., Dan 2:28-30, 47; 1 Enoch 8:3; 9:6; 10:7; 16:3; 
1QpHab 7:5; 1QS 9:18; 1OH 9(1):21; Matt 13:11; Rom 
11:25; 1 Cor 2:1; Eph 1:8; Rev 17:7). The present for- 
mula occurs also in 1 Enoch 104:10, 12. 

The author has learned the divine mystery from the 
heavenly tablets. The claim to have read these tablets is 
made also in 93:2, and the narrative describing his read- 
ing of them is found in 81:1-2. All these passages employ 


16 See Raymond E. Brown, “The Semitic Background 
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the three verbs “saw,” “read,” and “learned” or “under- 
stood" in the first person singular (here av[éyver], 

eió [ov], éyvev). Different from 81:1-2 and 93:2, where 
the heavenly tablets contain the events of human history 
or the deeds of humanity, here the tablets are said to 
describe the eschatological blessings of the righteous. 
The same idea is expressed in 108:7 and 10, and it is 
akin to the idea that the names of the righteous are 
inscribed in heavenly books (cf. 104:1, also in the con- 
text of an oath). See Excursus: Heavenly Books and 
Angelic Scribes. The tablets are here described as “the 
writing of necessity" ([rrjv] ypapnv «rrv» avarykaiav; 
see n. a). The determinism implied by the existence of 
such tablets is employed here to comfort the righteous 
with the knowledge that their future blessings have 
already been assigned to them. The use of avayratog 
(“necessary”) here stands in contrast to the occurrence 
of eiuapuevn (“fate”) in 102:6. The time of the death of 
the righteous may be foreordained, but this is counter- 
balanced by the blessed rewards that are predestined to 
overcome an early and sorrowful death. 

B 3-4 These verses spell out the content of the mystery 
that Enoch has read on the heavenly tablets (v 2), the 
eschatological blessings in store for the righteous. These 
blessings are, in the first place, divine recompense for 
"the piety" (102:5) and the deeds (102:6) of the righ- 
teous and pious. More importantly, they enact God's jus- 
tice, which appeared to be missing “in this life." In the 
place of their labors (takla samakemu; cf. 102:6 with Eccl 
1:3; 3:9, cited in comm. on 102:6-8; and 103:9-11), they 
will receive much good. "Joy" will replace their "grief" 
(102:5, 7, 11), *honor" will overcome "their reproaches" 
(103:4 = 102:6-11), and “the souls of the pious who have 
died” will come to life (103:4; cf. 102:4-5). 

Verses 3 and 4 parallel one another somewhat. The 
first distich of each refers to the joy that will come to the 
souls of the pious who have died. According to v 3ab it is 
“written down,” as part of the mystery on the tablets; v 
4ab simply speaks of it as happening in the future. Verse 
3 itself has two partly parallel distichs, the first line of 
each mentioning “the good” or “much good” that awaits 
the righteous, that is, the covenantal blessings (cf. 
comm. on 98:9-10). This good will exceed the good that 


426-48; 40 (1959) 70-87. 
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is now experienced by the sinners in their lives (v 3d; cf. 
v 6a). The reference to the "lot" (kefl) of the righteous 
may allude to the reference to eiuapuevn in 102:6, and 
in any case the assertion of v 3d contrasts with passages 
such as Eccl 3:22; 5:17 (18); 9:9 and the evident allusion 
to them in Wis 2:9. The determinism of v 2 is again 
emphasized in v 3, where the fact that the blessings have 
been written down is parallel to their having been “pre- 
pared" (nroinaorau).! 

In v 4 the future blessedness of the pious is stated sev- 
eral times in parallelism, in both positive and negative 
form and sometimes in clear opposition to statements 
made earlier in this section. “Soul” (most probably 805); 
see n. a) and "spirit" (mvevua) most likely indicate an 
anthropological indefiniteness, as in chap. 22, and not 
distinct parts of the human being. The same word pair 
occurs in Luke 1:46-47. For this author eschatological 
blessing and curse will be granted to the soul or spirit 
and not the body. See also below, vv 7-8. Verse 4a 
expresses clearly the paradox that is at the heart of this 
author's view of retribution, the souls of the pious who 
have died will come to life. The detailed refutation of 
102:4-11 in this section continues in the next line. These 
souls that descended with grief to Sheol (102:5, 7, 11) 
will rejoice when their revivification brings them up out 
of Sheol. The negative formulations that follow are also 
retrospective and refutative. The spirits will not perish, 
as the sinners said they would in 102:11. Moreover, their 
memory is alive in the presence of God (cf. 104:1) and 
will not be forgotten, as is asserted in Eccl 9:5. 

The expression "for all the generations of eternity" 
(here eig v &oac TAG 'yeveag TGV aLóvov) is repeated 
three times in this discourse, in 103:8 of the sinners' 
punishment, and in 104:5 of the righteous and pious's 
freedom from judgment. Different from some passages 
that use the term with reference to the length of events 
in the eschaton (e.g., 11:2), here and in 103:8 its use sug- 
gests eternal states of blessing and curse for individuals. 
In the present context it contrasts with the sinners' asser- 
tion in 102:8, *Henceforth (and) forever they will not see 
the light." 

The author completes this section with an inclusio 
that repeats his initial exhortation (102:4a), taking note 


of the “reproaches” (óvetóuapot) that have constituted 
the sinners' speech, but finding ground for his exhorta- 
tion and refutation in the mystery that he has just dis- 
closed. The wording of the final line is drawn from Isa 
51:7, in the midst of a series of strophes that emphasize 
the eternal salvation and deliverance of God (9w, 
npa). 

Verses 1-4 as a whole should be compared to chap. 
25, where the angel describes the eschatological bless- 
ings that await "the righteous" and "pious" and "chosen." 
By the throne of God, the Holy One, the Lord of glory, 
stands the tree, whose fruit will provide "life." Because 
of it, the righteous will rejoice and be glad. What Enoch 
knows to “be prepared" because it is written on tablets 
before God's heavenly throne (103:1-3), he has seen on 
his journey to the earthly throne of God to have been 
created and prepared (25:7). 

m 5-8 The second segment of the final address (A.2), 
which is directed rhetorically to the dead sinners, is an 


expanded version of the typical Enochic woe. 
103:5-8 Woe 
a. Woe to you, dead sinners, 1. Woe to you (+ description 
when you die in wealth . . . of their sins) 
b. Sinners say... 
c. Know that your souls will 2; 
descend to Sheol, judgment 


In the address (a) and the quoted words of the sinful 
companions (b), the description of the unjust blessings 
and prosperity of the sinners corresponds to the state of 
affairs described in the first half of the typical Enochic 
woe. As in the other woes, however, the judgment will 
reverse the situation and recompense the sinners accord- 
ing to their deeds (c). 

The content of 103:5-8 also constitutes a foil to 
102:4—103:4. “In their life” the sinners receive all that 
the righteous and pious miss, but after death the sinners 
must suffer in intensified form the ills that the righteous 
endured *in their life" and that the sinners said they 
would experience after death. Thus by using and 
expanding these two typical Enochic forms, the author 
summarizes and underscores the message of his book, 
asserting it against those who would gainsay it on the 
basis of the phenomenal evidence in this life. 


For you will be judged, 
cursed ... 


17 See Walter Grundmann, “ËToLuoç,” TDNT 2 (1964) 
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m 5-6 Verse 5a is formulated in analogy to 102:6a (see 
comm. on 102:6-8), thus making explicit the parallel 
between the deaths of the righteous and of the sinners. 
The expression “the wealth of your sins" (bea 
hatPatkemmu) might be paraphrased “the abundance of 
your sins.”!® But the morphological parallel in “the body 
of your flesh” (102:5) and the reference to “goods and 
wealth” in v 6 indicate that we should translate the 
expression “your sinful wealth.” For similar terminology 
for ill-gotten riches, cf. Prov 10:16 (vön nmn, “the gain 
of wickedness”); Mic 6:10 (2W7 MSN, “treasuries of 
wickedness”); Luke 16:9 (uapovd Tic döLklag, “the 
mammon of unrighteousness”); and 1 Enoch 63:10 
(newaya “amadä, the exact expression used in Luke 16:9 
€). Although the formula of introduction to this second 
speech (“when you die... .”) is the same as in the first 
speech, the contents of the speeches are diametrically 
opposed. Whereas in the first speech, the sinners ironi- 
cally mocked the life and fate of “the righteous” (102:6- 
11), here they praise the happy life and glorious death of 
“the sinners” (103:6c).'? The exclamation “Blessed” 
(ua katoroc, ’NÖN) is a biblical catchword for the happy 
state of those who enjoy or will enjoy the fullness of 
divine blessing.?? The kind of life described in the lines 
that follow could rightly be called “happy” in the biblical 
sense. The exclamation is extremely rare in 1 Enoch (cf. 
58:2; 81:4; 82:4; 99:10), and thus its usage is noteworthy 
here. The sinners declare their life “happy,” in the con- 
text of a passage that is enclosed by the double usage of 
the opposite of the formula of beatitude, the woe. 
Speaking from the vantage point of his apocalyptic 
knowledge of the judgment, the author exposes the 
ignorance and folly of the sinners. “All their days that 
they have seen" reflects the biblical idiom “all the days 
that they live" (cf., e.g., Deut 4:10; 1 Sam 1:28) but is 
phrased to indicate the fulfillment of the intention 
expressed in 102:9. 

Verse 6 consists of two closely parallel distichs. The 
first line of each, grammatically positive, describes how 


18 See BAGD, s.v. vÀobToc, 2. 


the sinners died in good and glorious circumstances 
(contrast “in grief" and “in pain" in 102:7, 11). The sec- 
ond lines are grammatically negative and tell the reader, 
antithetically, the evil things that did not happen to the 
sinners “in their life.” For the sinners’ “goods” and 
“wealth” (gotten unrighteously; cf. v 5b), cf. 97:8-10; 
94:7; 100:6, 12; 101:5. Again the obtaining of such 
wealth fulfills the intention expressed in 102:9. On the 
splendor that goes with wealth, cf. 98:1-3 and 102:9, “eat 
and drink.” 

Although the two negative clauses can be understood 
as statements in their own right, the bipartite structure 
of 102:4—103:8 and the many implicit and explicit com- 
parisons between the righteous and the sinners indicate 
that in these two clauses the sinners describe how their 
friends have escaped the ill fate of the righteous. On the 
specific charge of murder, cf. 99:15; 100:7; 103:15. On 
affliction see the Epistle passim, but especially 103:9-15. 
Verse 6d may mean that the sinners have suffered no 
human punishment for their deeds (cf. 103:14-15), or it 
may be an ironic observation that there has been no 
divine retribution for their actions. In any case it is a foil 
to 102:10. 

The vocabulary of this section not only reminds us of 
the sorrowful death of the righteous recounted in A.1, 
but also anticipates the long description of the afflic- 
tions and troubles endured by the righteous in their life 
in B.1 (103:9-15). More important, vv 7-8 will expose the 
myopia of the sinners, who blithely assume that judg- 
ment can only be executed “in their life.” 

E 7-8 The judgment that the sinners did not experience 
"in their life" will be executed on them after their death, 
when the darkness of Sheol, which they had envisioned 
as the eternal habitat of the righteous, becomes the 
place of their own everlasting damnation. 

As in A.1 (103:1), the author introduces his refutation 
of the sinners' speech with an expression that designates 
what follows as revelation. For imperative forms of the 
verb “to know" (yıraoketv) to introduce information 


20 See comm. on 99:10. 


19 Cf. the rabbinic parable about the glorious funeral 
of Bar Ma‘yan, y. Sanh. 6.23c, 30-41 ; Hag. 2.77d, 42- 
54. For an inscription that refers to the lament that a 
rich man’s friends make over his death, see Nahman 
Avigad, “Aramaic Inscriptions in the Tomb of 


Jason,” IEJ 17 (1967) 101-11. 
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about the future of God’s hidden world, cf. 98:8, 10, 12; 
100:10; T. Levi 4:1; T. Jud. 20:1?! A similar revelatory 
formula will recur at the beginning of the refutation in 
B.2 (104:8). 

Verses 7a-8a and 8bcd are two parallel units. Verse 7a 
is reminiscent of 102:5a and 11, but the use of the transi- 
tive verb here ([kar ]à£ovatv) replaces a natural image 
for death with the idea of the angels of punishment dri- 
ving the souls of the sinners to perdition. Here they will 
experience Sheol not simply as the land of darkness of 
which they spoke in 102:7, but as the place of punish- 
ment (cf. 99:11). It is a snare from which they will not 
escape (cf. 102:8). Here they will burn in the fire that 
comes to be associated with eternal damnation (cf. 
100:7; Isa 66:24; Jdt 16:17; Matt 13:50; 25:41; Rev 
20:10).?? The precise time reference implied in this verse 
is uncertain. Although the author addresses the dead 
sinners, who by definition are in Sheol, he speaks of 
their being cast into Sheol as a future event. Possibly he 
intends his words for the sinners who are still alive and 
whose descent to Sheol is still in the future. Perhaps he 
is using the idiom of a tradition that speaks in the future 
tense to describe the descent of sinners in general (cf. 

Jub. 7:29; 22:22). More likely, he thinks of a descent that 
will take place on the day of the great judgment (see 
Introduction to chaps. 92-105, 82.1). This may mean 
that those sinners already in Sheol will descend further 
to the place of punishment. Perhaps most likely, he envi- 
sions a resurrection, when the angels will gather 
together the sinners (100:4) and then hurl them down to 
Sheol-become-hell. 

In the second unit (v 8bcd), Sheol is defined as the 
great judgment that will last "for all the generations of 
eternity." Thus judgment is not simply an act, but the 
punishment that is its consequence. The eternal dark- 
ness that the sinners have anticipated for the righteous 
(102:8) now becomes their own eternal punishment, 
which the righteous will escape (104:5) as they enjoy an 
eternity of blessing (103:4). 

Employing the inclusio he had used in A.1 (103:4), the 
author takes up his initial word of address and expands 
it into a double word of doom that seals the damnation 


21 See also Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 127. 
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he has just described. On the formulation, see comm. on 
94:6-7. The double expression occurs elsewhere only in 
2. 

@ 103:9—104:6 This segment of Enoch’s final address 
(B.1) is its climax. Oppression and eschatological hope 
stand in sharp and explicit contrast. Perhaps no other 
passage in our literature describes the circumstances 
that give rise to apocalyptic theology with such 
poignance and eloquence. A pastiche of words and 
phrases from Deuteronomy 28 expresses the despera- 
tion of the oppressed, who see themselves experiencing 
the curses of the covenant. The author, however, forbids 
them to espouse this viewpoint. Making reference to 

his knowledge of the heavenly realm, and affirming it 
with an oath (104:1), he assures his troubled readers 
that the judgment for which they long will come to pass, 
and through it their circumstances will be reversed 
(104:2-6). 

The first half of the text divides into three strophes 
(103:9b-1la, 11b-13, 14-15) of approximately 8, 10, and 
11 lines, depending upon one's understanding of the 
prosody. The second half comprises an introduction 
(104:1) and three strophes of diminishing length (vv 2-3, 
4-5, 6), which are punctuated by three parallel exhorta- 
tions. 

The unit as a whole corresponds to 102:4—103:4 in its 
address to the righteous and the pious, its reference to 
the circumstances of their life, and its sworn affirmation 
of a heavenly revelation that promises the reversal of 
these circumstances. It differs from A.1 in that it appears 
to be addressed to the righteous and pious who are liv- 
ing, rather than simply to their dead companions. 

E 103:9a The introductory formula, “Do not say" (un 
yàp einnre), recurs in 104:7, at the beginning of B.2, 
where it is addressed to the sinners who are living. In 
both occurrences it prepares for a refutation of the 
quoted words that follow it, which refutation is intro- 
duced with a revelatory formula. The formula *Do not 
say" is traditional and occurs in the singular (un) etc, 
VWN Os) in Sir 5:1, 3, 4, 6; 11:24; 15:11, 12; 16:17; 


22 See Friedrich Lang, “mvp,” TDNT 6 (1968) 936-39, 
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40416 2 2:6-7| |4Q418 8:6; 4Q416 2 3:12; 4Q418 9:13- 
14; 4Q418 69| | (“How can you say"), where wrong opin- 
ions are introduced in order to be refuted. 

On the combination "righteous and pious" (oi 
diKQLOL Kal OL GaLoL), see comm. on 102:4-5. It is debat- 
able whether this passage is addressed to the dead or the 
living. The latter interpretation is proposed by Dillmann 
and Charles on the basis of € (“you righteous and pious 
who are in life”); however, the formulation would be 
strange, and the expression “in life" (€v 77) (91)) more 
likely refers to the circumstances of one's piety, as it 
does in 102:5; cf. 103:6. Nonetheless, reference to the 
living is supported by the parallel in 104:7, which is 
addressed to the living sinners. The close parallels 
between the present section and 102:4—103:4, as well as 
the content of the speech, indicate that this passage is 
addressed to the decimated remnants of the righteous, 
whose dead companions have already been addressed in 
102:4—103:4.?* Thus in one sense the speech is an 
expanded version of the kind of prayer referred to in 
8:4. 

B 9b-11a The limits of this strophe are indicated by the 
parallels between it and vv 11b-13: reference to the labor 
of the righteous at the beginning (vv 9a and 11b) and to 
their failure to find safety at the end (vv 10d and 13c). 
The present strophe employs parallelism and contrasts 
in order to stress the decimation and impotence of the 
righteous. 

The "days of sinners and curses" in 102:5 are here 
called "the days of our tribulation." Thus the "life" of 
the righteous (cf. also 103:5b-6 for the combination of 
“days” and “life”) is depicted as the eschatological “time 
of tribulation” (see comm. on 96:2). The emphatic 
kónovç ExoTLaoapeE? (lit. “we have labored labors”) and 
the parallel clauses in v 9c stress the intensity and all- 
encompassing nature of the troubled life of the right- 
eous. On “evils” ?ekuydta = kaka) as the curses of the 
covenant, see comm. on 98:9-10. In contrast to “all” their 
tribulations and their “many” evils, the righteous have 


23  Dillmann, Henoch, 321; Charles, Enoch, 257. 

24  Dillmann (Henoch, 321) sees the passage as a speech 
of the “dying and dead” righteous (“sterbenden und 27 
todten Gerechten"), which, following €, is addressed 


to their living companions. 


25  Dillmann, ibid., 322. Cf. Prov 18:14; Isa 25:4; 35:4; 
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become “few” (oAtyot). The idea, which probably 
reflects Deut 28:62, is then internalized: their "spirits 
are small" (nesāt manfasna). Behind the Ethiopic stands 
the Gk. uu.kpóyvxoc (cf. Isocrates 4:172) or more likely 
oAvyoyuxot.*° This expression in turn appears to reflect 
Deut 28:65. The destruction of the righteous is a thrice- 
repeated motive (avnAwpeda, v 9d; tahagwalna, v 10a; 
atoA@Aaper, v 10c). It recalls 8:4. Verse 10ab draws on 
Deut 28:29 and 31 but elaborates the idea to emphasize 
the helplessness of the righteous. They have benefit of 
neither a consoling word nor a helping hand. The bi- 
partite stich in v 10a is reiterated in v 10b, and the nega- 
tive underscored: “no one/nothing.” The verb ovvrpiLßo 
(“crush”) may be used of military defeat (cf., e.g., Deut 
28:7), but its Hebrew equivalent (^28, Aram. 72h) also 
denotes emotional collapse (cf. Pss 69:21 [20]; 147:3, 
*broken-heart[ed]").?9 In either case it denotes violent 
and total annihilation, and thus it parallels and under- 
scores the aforementioned verbs of destruction. Verse 
10d returns to the emotional state of the righteous (cf. 
v 9d). In 6€? the verb arnArioued« (“we gave up 
hope") anticipates NArtoapev (“we had hoped") in 

v lla, and this was surely the case in the Aramaic, 
although it may have contained a verb meaning 
“despair” rather than a negated form of a verb meaning 
“to hope."?? Verse 10d reflects Deut 28:65-67, and in 
context here “day to day" (nuépav EE nuépac) recalls 
"days" in v 9b and emphasizes the ongoing misery of the 
righteous. Verse 11a summarizes, punctuates, and inter- 
prets the section. Because they were righteous and 
pious, the author's audience expected the blessings of 
the covenant (Deut 28:13; cf. its usage in Jub. 1:16). 
Instead, they have experienced what Deuteronomy 28 
describes as the covenantal curses. Thus in a pithy line 
the author expresses the problem of theodicy. It is a 
challenge to God's justice similar to that in chap. 9 (see 
comm. on 9:1-11). 

B 11b-13 The second strophe depicts the subjugation of 
the righteous. The emphatic double use of komog/ 


26 See Georg Bertram, “ovvrpißo,” TDNT 7 (1971) 
920-24. 

The only biblical occurrence of the verb in which 
we can check its Semitic original is Isa 29:19, where 
it translates ]T2N (“poor”). Parallel occurrences to 
the present passage include Sir 22:21; 27:21; 2 Macc 
9:18; Jdt 9:11. 
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KonLaw in v 9b is reiterated here in the verbal combina- 
tion [Ero ]mıaoauev Epyatönevoi (lit. “we labored, work- 
ing"), an expression that Paul uses to describe his 
working at his trade, albeit in a catalog of the apostle's 
tribulations (1 Cor 4:12). Different from v 9a, the pre- 
sent verse clearly alludes to the physical labor of the 
righteous, drawing on Deut 28:30-31, 33, 38-40, 51, and 
the repeated threat that those who disobey the covenan- 
tal laws will find others (whether enemies or pests) eat- 
ing the produce of the fields and vineyards that they 
had tilled. The idea recalls 7:3. But not only are the 
righteous not the masters (ov kexuptevKaper) of the 
fruits of their labors, they themselves have become, as it 
were, food for the sinners (see below v 15 and cf. 7:4). 
This use of metaphor will be carried through in the fol- 
lowing verses. 

In vv 11d-12 the author depicts the righteous as slaves 
of their enemies (cf. 98:4). The image of the yoke, 
explicit in v 11d and implied in v 12c, reflects Deut 
28:48, and v 12d parallels Deut 28:50, which refers, how- 
ever, to the enemy's treatment of the Israelites' children. 
That the captor had no mercy on the captives was a 
commonplace. The status of the righteous as slaves is 
hinted at in 99:13. Following Bonner,? I translate 
[€y]kevTotfovatv as “goad,” although it does not have 
this meaning in Wis 16:11, cited by him.?? When this 
and the next verb (meptx[Aet Jovatv) are read in context, 
they form with the image of the yoke a consistent series 
of polyvalent metaphors. Not only have the righteous 
been enslaved, they are treated as common work ani- 
mals, goaded into a pen, yoked, and made to serve their 
masters. Perhaps the image is a topos (cf. Philo De Som- 
niis 2.83-84). 

Verse 13 takes up the theme of v 10d, reshaping it to 
fit the imagery in vv 11d-12. The righteous seek to break 
loose from their confinement and escape from their 
masters, but as in strophe 1, their situation is hopeless. 
The verb dvayvxaper (lit. “that our spirit might be 
revived”) corresponds to *0Aı yoyvxoı in v 9d. The 
author concludes this strophe by stating that the faint 


28 Bonner, Enoch, 67. 


hearts of the righteous, mentioned in the first strophe, 
could not be revived. 

m 14-15 This strophe depicts the frustration of the righ- 
teous at its low ebb. Having failed to shrug off the yoke 
of their masters, they appeal to the authorities, who turn 
a deaf ear to them. The connection between these verses 
and the first two strophes is clear through the repetition 
of terminology and the use of synonyms: “Tribulation” 
(mendabé), cf. v 9bc; “those who struck us down and 
oppressed us” (Toùç kara aAAóvrac «nuác» kal ra- 
fouévovg nudc), cf. v 10c (ovvrerpiuuevor, “crushed”); 
“devoured” (kaTeadovTav), cf. v 11 (KaTaBpapa, 
“food”); “killed, murdered" (améxTELvav, meqovev- 
pévav), cf. vv 9-10 (*consumed, destroyed"); *made us 
few" (eig 0A Cyovc Hyayov), cf. v 9d; “yoke” arut), cf. 
vv 11-12. 

The precise identification of those to whom the righ- 
teous make appeal can be disputed. The 6€? of v 14a is 
lost in the mutilated bottom of the papyrus sheet. € 
reads mala?ekt, which may translate a word for ruler, such 
as dpxwv (cf. 6:3),? or angel, as it does in 104:1. Sup- 
porting the latter interpretation might be the legal ter- 
minology in these verses, which is paralleled in 7:6 and 
9:3, where the angels are depicted as the advocates of 
the righteous. Decisive for the former interpretation, 
however, are the contrast between the actions of the 
rulers mentioned here and the intercession of the angels 
in heaven mentioned in 104:1, as well as the occurrence 
of mala’ekt in 104:3, which designates those whose 
actions come under the scrutiny of the heavenly 
angels.?! 

Verse 14 employs the legal technical terminology for 
lodging a complaint in court (sarahna = &veruxouev = 
&222p, “we lodged a complaint"; and évrevéerc, serah = 
xn72P, “complaint”). On this terminology see comm. on 
7:6. The ab|a'b' parallelism between the two distichs of 
this verse indicates the rulers’ flat refusal to listen to the 
petitions of the righteous. The wording of v 14c suggests 
an Aramaic wordplay between RNAP, “complaint,” and 
Yap, “receive.” See Introduction, §3.3.2.2. 


29 On the use of kevrpov of an ox goad, see Sir 38:25. 


30 See Dillmann, Lexicon, 48-49. 


31  Dillmann, Henoch, 322; Charles, Enoch, 258. 
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Verse 15 divides into two sets of two distichs. The 
first two distichs are set in antithetical parallelism to one 
another (lines ab and cd). The second two distichs, 
which begin with the verb “they did not disclose,” stand 
in synonymous parallelism to one another. 

The rulers’ refusal to help recalls v 10a. Here the verb 
avreAaußavovro may have juridical connotations, 
although that technical meaning appears not to be docu- 
mented. Nonetheless, the verb and its Hebrew counter- 
parts (esp. WY and 70) appear often in the Bible to 
denote help given by a strong person (often God) to the 
weak.?? The verb “find against" (evpovreg kara) denotes 
the findings of a legal process. The verb evpioxa is often 
used in a juridical sense, and Job 33:10 presents a close 
analogy to this usage in a context with heavy juridical 
overtones: Ni» ^22 mmn 17 (*Behold, he finds occasions 
against me”). Although the verb “oppress” (Buafouart, 
hayda) occurs only here and in 104:3 (cf. also 102:9, 
hayda = apma&fw), it adequately summarizes the oppres- 
sive actions of the sinners, often mentioned in the other 
chapters of the Epistle, stressing, however, the element 
of violence. Equally violent is the verb “devour,” which 
often has a figurative meaning.?? In 7:3-4 it is used realis- 
tically of the giants' devouring humankind after devour- 
ing their crops. The expression &AAa oTepeovoLv 
avTouc Ey Huds (“they strengthened them against us") 
may mean some positive act of support. For the expres- 
sion cf. € Judg 3:12: 9810" 79 ann NDIA pow m " pm 
(“And YHWH strengthened Eglon, the king of Moab, 
against Israel"). The author's description of violence cli- 
maxes in the accusation of murder. Cf. also 99:15. The 
easiest interpretation of the text is that the author refers 
to violent deaths; however, it cannot be excluded that he 
is accusing the enemies of the righteous of having 
caused the death of the righteous in a more indirect way, 
for example, by cutting off their livelihood, so that they 
die a premature death, or by overworking them to the 
point of exhaustion. Favoring the more literal interpreta- 
tion is the expression "they raised their hands against 
us" an&eu ?edawihomu lä“elena), presuming that it is 
original (see n. d). Cf. 2 Macc 7:34, where it describes 
Antiochus's execution of the seven brothers. 

The double occurrence of the verb “disclose” 


32 E.g., 2 Chr 28:23; Pss 18:36 (35); 20:3 (2); 118:13; 


51:29:20; cf [dt 9:11. 
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(brodeikvuu.) is noteworthy. Disclose to whom? Perhaps 
together with the use of “make mention" (avanıuvnokw) 
it refers to lower-level rulers who had to report their 
judicial findings to others of higher status. On the use of 
nouns and verbs denoting remembering in a court set- 
ting, see comm. on 99:3. 

m 104:1-6 As a whole, this section promises that in the 
judgment God will reverse, point by point, the troubled 
circumstances described in detail in 103:9-15. See 
comm. below for the details. In this respect it is similar 
to A.2 (see comm. on 102:4—103:4). The three exhorta- 
tions around which this section is organized (vv 2, 4, 6) 
assure the righteous of their coming heavenly bliss, mov- 
ing climactically from simile to outright statement: “you 
will shine like the luminaries of heaven; you will have 
great joy like the angels of heaven; you will be companions 
of the hosts of heaven.” Although the author uses exhorta- 
tions elsewhere in the Epistle to admonish and encour- 
age his readers, in this climactic part of the last address 
they are a specific foil to the discouragement of the 
righteous, so vividly portrayed in 103:9-15. The passage 
has a number of significant parallels to Dan 12:1-3, suffi- 
cient to indicate a traditional connection between the 
two passages.”* The precise relationship, however, is dif- 
ficult to ascertain. It is clear that the present author has 
used motifs common to Daniel for his own purposes and 
integrated them into the broader contours of his writing. 
On these details see below. 

W 1 In this introductory verse the author creates a tran- 
sition from the previous section to the present one 
through the repeated use of the verb avaptprjoka, first 
employed negatively and then positively. What the 
earthly rulers have refused to do, the heavenly courtiers 
do. They bring the plight of the righteous to the atten- 
tion of the great King. In its use of an oath formula and 
in its other terminology, this verse closely parallels and, 
in a way, summarizes 103:1-4, the refutation section of 
A.1 in this final Enochic address. In 103:1 Enoch swears 
by the glory of the Great One, in whose presence he has 
stood. Here he refers to the angels who stand in God's 
presence and to the writings that they place before him. 
The book to which he refers is probably not just a regis- 
ter of the names of the righteous; the analogy of 103:1-3 


33 Cf. Pss 14:4; 78:45; Mic 3:3. 
34  Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 120-22. 


suggests that he is alluding to the whole of the heavenly 
records, which preserve the names of the righteous, 
their deeds, and their coming recompense. The angels 
are the scribes of these heavenly books. See Excursus: 
Heavenly Books and Angelic Scribes. According to 
Enoch, their obligation is to relay to God the prayers of 
the righteous, who cry for vindication. They remind 
God of the righteous and make mention of their plight, 
through their own intercession and the reminders they 
place in his presence. See comm. on 9:2-3. The paral- 
lelism between 104:1a and b suggests that the angels’ 
mentioning of the righteous includes their function as 
scribes. This is further suggested by the expression 
“mention for good" (&vapuvijakovauv eic ayador). 
This expression is the precise equivalent of the cliche 
found frequently in later synagogue inscriptions: 27 
«71... 20 (“May X, who [made a certain gift] be 
remembered for good”).” God will remember the good 
deeds of the person in question. The present text 
appears to know this inscriptional convention, and it 
asserts that through the record compiled by the angels 
in heaven, the righteous and their deeds are remem- 
bered by God. There may be a second implication in the 
words "for good," viz., the *good things" that are in 
store for the righteous as a reward for their deeds (cf. 
103:3).?° Of importance for the shape of this author's 
thought is the assertion that the future blessings of the 
righteous are already implied and assured by the present 
activities of the angels and the present existence of the 
heavenly record. 

The combination of angelic scribe and heavenly book 
is paralleled elsewhere in our literature, not least signifi- 
cantly in Dan 12:1. In the Epistle, however, it is inte- 
grated into an oft-mentioned complex that involves 
explicitly the elements of memory and of intercession 
(see comm. on 99:3). 

m 2-3 The first exhortation contrasts the present evils 
and tribulations of the righteous (cf. 103:9) and their 
future glory. On the basis of this expressed hope, the 


35 See the inscriptions collected in Fitzmyer and Har- 


rington, Manual, 254-75. 


102:4 — 104:8 


author encourages the fainthearted (103:9) to “take 
courage" (Üapaetre). Whether the verb Öapoetre here 
translates Aram. ponn YN (“fear not”) and is thus paral- 
lel to that expression in v 6 is uncertain.*” In any case 
the combination of 6Auyowuxor and un poßetode in Isa 
35:4 is noteworthy and further supports the contention 
that in form and function the Enochic exhortations are 
in part beholden to Deutero-Isaianic usage (see comm. 
on 96:3). Verse 2bc uses both simile and realistic lan- 
guage. The future glory of the righteous will be realized 
when God opens the heavenly portals to receive them. 
Verse 2d may have been influenced by the language of 
Deut 28:12, but the promise that the righteous will be 
the companions of the heavenly hosts (v 6) indicates that 
vv 2-3 promise ascent to heaven rather than the heavenly 
blessings descending to earth. The simile in v 2 closely 
parallels Dan 12:3. But while Daniel anticipates the exal- 
tation of the teachers who bring others to righteousness, 
Enoch promises the heavenly exaltation of all the righ- 
teous (cf. also T. Mos. 10:9).%8 

In v 3 the author again refers to the circumstances 
described in 103:9-15: the “cry” of the righteous, appeal- 
ing for vindication (v 14); the rulers (v 14); tribulations 
and evils, here in parallelism (cf. v 9); those who 
“oppressed” and “devoured” the righteous (cf. v 15). 
Again reversal is the principle. The angels will hear the 
cry that has gone unheard by the rulers. They will make 
inquiry from the rulers—who had themselves refused to 
“disclose” the sins of the oppressors (v 15) and who had 
helped them, that is, “strengthened” them (v 15). Con- 
cerning this inquiry (yethasas) cf. 104:7 and 100:10, 
where the same verb is used, in the latter case explicitly 
in connection with the angels. 
m 4-5 Verse 4 is typical of the form of the Enochic 
exhortation, here phrased to fit the context. The first 
line describes the present troubles of the righteous with 
allusion to their hopeless despair mentioned in 103:10d. 
The reason for the exhortative formula, "Take courage," 
is the future joy of the righteous, mentioned in 108:3, 4. 


38 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 28-31. 


36 The eschatological cast of the present text is clearly 
paralleled in the inscription from the Jericho syna- 
gogue, ibid., 266-67 (A 84), where mention is also 


made of the book of life. 
37 See above, n. a on 102:4. 
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In keeping with the language of 104:2 and 6, it is here 
likened to the joy of “the angels of heaven.” The juxta- 
position of the exhortative formula and the reference to 
hopelessness makes explicit the contrast mentioned 
above in connection with v 2. Verse 5b alludes to the 
scenario in 102:3 and 100:4. Different from the sinners, 
the righteous will not have to hide from God and his 
angels on the day of judgment. The verb «eüpeü re» 
(“found”) is used with its juridical connotations (cf., e.g., 
Ps. Sol. 17:8 [10]; 2 Pet 3:10).? The synonymous paral- 
lelism thus indicated in v 5b and c recurs once more in 
line d. In this and the final line, the fate of the righteous 
is contrasted with that of the sinners, as described in 
103:8, and it is consonant with the fate ascribed to the 
righteous in 103:4. 

B 5 This shortest of the three parallel strophes is their 
climax. The righteous will not simply be like the angels— 
they will be in the company of the angels. The descrip- 
tion of the present troubles of the righteous (v 6a) 
alludes to 103:15: the rulers "strengthen" the sinners. 
The prosperity of the sinners is mentioned in 96:4-5; 
97:7-9; 98:1-2. It contradicts the normal biblical view of 
retribution, and the occurrence of the verb here 
(evodoupévous, yedelawu) parallels 94:4, where prosperity 
is promised to the righteous. This passage is especially 
noteworthy for its parallelism between the exhortative 
formula, *Fear not," and the double use of the verbal 
imperative in a pair of ethical admonitions. Verse 6bc 
recalls similar admonitions in 94:2-3 and especially 91:4. 
Here the rationale for keeping one's distance from the 
sinners is the promise of companionship with the heav- 
enly hosts. For this hope cf. Wis 5:5 and the Qumran 
hymns, where this is already experienced in the present 
circumstances of the community.*° 


B 7-8 The last segment of Enoch's final address (B.2) is 
the shortest of the four. That it is addressed to the sin- 
ners who are still living may be indicated by the use of 
the imperfect (yeshefu halawu, lit., “they are writing 
down") and present (Eromrevovorv, *observe") tenses of 
the verbs to indicate the ongoing process of angels and 
nature witnessing and recording the sins of the sinners. 
While the passage corresponds to A.2 in that it is 
addressed to the sinners, it differs from the latter in 
being addressed to the living rather than the dead and 
in focusing on the record that will be presented at the 
judgment rather than on the consequences that will fol- 
low the judgment. 

These verses summarize motifs found in greater 
detail in 98:6-8 and 100:10. In context, however, the pas- 
sage supplements B.1. Although the rulers have failed to 
"disclose" the misdeeds of the sinners (103:15), Enoch 
now makes known (bmoöeikvvuı) that these deeds do 
not go unobserved. The inquiry into the deeds of the 
rulers (104:3) will be made on all sinners (v 7, ?itehsesu). 
Thus the passage as a whole relates closely to B.1. When 
sinners deny what is asserted in 104:3c, Enoch warns 
them that the angelic scribes, who intercede for the 
righteous (104:1), also write down the evil deeds of the 
sinners. 

The introductory formula in v 8 (kai vüv omoÓeckvuo) 
occurs also in Tob 4:20 in a testamentary setting, in 
which Tobit reveals to Tobias hitherto unknown informa- 
tion about wealth that is to come to him. This usage par- 
allels the present passage, both with its testamentary 
setting (see also comm. on 104:9) and with its appeal to 
Enoch's revealed knowledge about the heavenly realm, 
which is denied by the sinners. 


39 Frederick W. Danker, “II Peter 3:10 and Psalm of 
Solomon 17:10," ZNW 53 (1962) 82-86. For other 


texts, see BAGD, s.v. 82. 
40 See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 152-56. 
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104 


104:9 Do not err in your hearts or lie, 
or alter the words of truth, 
or falsify the words of the Holy One,? 


or give praise to your errors. 


Conclusion to the Epistle 


For it is not to righteousness that all your lies and all your error lead, but to great sin. 


10 And now I know this mystery, 


that sinners will alter and copy the words of truth, 


and pervert many? and lie and invent great fabrications, 


and write books in their own names. 


11 Would that they would write all my words in truth {in their names},? 


and neither remove nor alter these words,» 
but write in truth all that* | testify to them.‘ 
12 And again? | know a second mystery, 
that to the righteous and pious^ and wise 


my books* will be given for the joy of righteousness and much wisdom. 


13 Indeed, to them the books will be given,? 
and they will believe in them, 


and in them all the righteous will rejoice and be glad,” 


to learn from them all the paths of truth. 


105:1 aln those days, says the Lord, they will summon and testify against the sons of earth in 
their wisdom. 
Instruct them, for you are their leaders and... rewards over all the earth. 
2 For | and my son will join ourselves with them forever in the paths of truth in their life. 


And you will have peace. 
Rejoice, O children of truth. Amen. 


9a [ro] ayiov 6 | “the great Holy One" (geddus “abiy) 
gqt | “the holy and great one" (geddus wa‘abiy) al. 

loaba many] [örı roùç Aöyovg] rg &Ànðelaç é£aM- c 
Aoroücıv Kai dvri[yp&]povow oi &uopreAoL Kat 
aAAdooov[oıv] rove T0ÀAobc G | “that the sinners 
will alter the words of truth and pervert many and 


speak evil words" ("esma nagara ret* yemayyetu 


waya‘allewu bezuhan hàteàn wayetnaggaru nagarata 


12a Om. "again" €, perhaps by hma.: ka‘eba kalea. 

b and pious] om. € by hmt. 

"the books" (masaheftat) €. 

d  walatmebab bezuh € | om. 6. 

13a walomu yetwahhab masäheft € | om. &CP. 

b — xai dyaAArdoovrat GB, followed by yethásiayu in € 
mT®, dehily, corrupted in gg!tu,GP™ to wa (om. q) 
yetassayu (“[and] be recompensed"). 


?ekuyáta) €. This has no counterpart to the second verb 105:1 


in 6°®, unless it be “and speak evil words,” which 
would be a fuzzy translation of &°®, which is also mis- 


placed in an anticlimactic position. 


a This chapter is missing in 6°®, evidently due to hmt. A 
thin strip of 4OEn* 5 1 contains (parts of) seven words 
from 104:13 and 105:1-2, as well as a little of 106 and 


lla “in their tongues” (diba lesänätihomu) € | “in his names" thus indicates that the chapter was part of the Aramaic: 


(èri rà óvóu arra avTOD) B®. Since “his” has no 


antecedent, I emend to avTwy, to agree with €. I take 
lesaánatihomu to be corrupt for ’asmätihomu (“their 


names”). 


b “my words” (nagarateya) €, probably a dittograph from 


the previous line. 
+ "formerly" (gadami) €. 


o 


In» p5p J MAN PAL Row ^33 [> pI (“will be 
glad [ . . . ] against the sons of ear[th . . . ] you will be 
[...]all[...” Milik (Enoch, 207) posits, with some 
changes in wording and order, that all of chap. 105, 
except the sentence about “I and my son,” was present 
in Aramaic. 


d = avtoic 6 | “concerning” (or ‘on account of’) them" 


(ba?ent?ahomu) €. 


Bi 104:9— 105:2 The conclusion of the Epistle focuses on 
the errors of the author's opponents—especially as they 
are expressed in their writings—and on the place of 
Enoch's writings in the eschatological scenario. Verse 9 
serves as a transition, addressing the sinners with the 
imperative used in the previous section, while taking up 


the subject matter to be dealt with in the following 
verses. Enoch exhorts the sinners not to do what he 
knows they will do. His command is based on revelation 
about the end time. 

Verses 10-13 present two revelations about the end 
time: one about the deceptive writings of the errorists 


ol 


and the other about Enoch’s writings. These latter—the 
epitome of wisdom that leads to righteousness—will be 
the property of the community of the righteous. Their 
transmission and use in that community will parallel 
their initial transmission described in chaps. 81-82 and 
91. Moreover, they will be the instrument by which the 
community of the righteous instructs and testifies to the 
rest of the human race. 

Important connections between these verses and the 
Apocalypse of Weeks suggest that this author connects 
the eschatological scenario in the seventh through the 
ninth weeks with his own circumstances—the error that 
he confronts and the way in which the wisdom that he 
transmits will be effective for salvation in the end time. 
Wi 104:9 The interpretation of this verse is aided by com- 
parison with 99:2, 10, and two passages in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


104:9 99:2 
a. [ulm tAavadode 7H Kapdia ouv 
pnde Wev[be lode 


. unde &EaAAoıwonre 

TOUG Aöyoug TÅG dAndelac 

. unbe karayevdcode 

[Trav Aoyav Told ayiou 

. KaL un OTE Emaıvov 

Taic [tAdvatc $]uav 

. où yap eic éuxatopa 
eLad-yovatv mavTa Ta Welön 
Kat v&oa [h TÀ&vm 

GAX eic &papríav peyaAnr] 


Do not err in your hearts 
or lie, 
. or alter the words of truth; 


or falsify the words of 

the Holy One; 

. or give praise to your 
errors. 

. Forit is not to righteousness 
that all your lies and all 
your errors lead, but to 
great sin. 


> M tj ~ ONAN, / - 
oval DuLv ot é£xAÀAovobvrec 
TOUG Aoyouc rovc GÀnOwwvobc 
kai OLaOTPEYOVTEC 
THY atavlav óvordkgv 


^ [4 t ^ 
Kat Aoyesomevot EavTovs 
avapapTytouc 
Ev TH YQ KATATOUHGOYTAL 


Woe to you who alter the 
words of truth, 

and pervert the eternal 
covenant, 


and consider themselves 
to be without sin, 

they will be swallowed up 
in the earth. 


In lines b, c, and e of the respective verses, two parallel 
lines speak of the altering and perversion or falsifying of 
the truth, while line e deals with a false idea about what 
is or is not sin. In 99:2 “the words of truth” are parallel 
to “the eternal covenant.” They are the commandments 
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of the Law, however one construes that precisely (see 
comm. on 99:2). A comparison with 99:10 reinforces this 


interpretation. 

b. uakdpıoı mávTec oi Gkobaavrec Ypovipwr Aóvyovc 

c. kai padnoovTat adTovds ToLnoa TAG évroAdg ToU UyioTov 

c.' kai mopevaovTat ÈV ó6oic SuxaLoaivng avToU 

(a) kai ov un TAaVHGOVOLY uera TOY TAQVOVTOV 

f. kai cwInoovrar 

b. Blessed will be all who listen to the words of the wise, 

c. andlearn to do the commandments of the Most High, 

c.' and walk in the paths of his righteousness, 

(a) and do not err with the erring; 

f. for they will be saved. 

Here “the words of the wise" are equated with "the com- 
mandments of the Most High." That is, God's command- 
ments are the Law as expounded by "the wise." This 
passage differs from 99:2 and 104:9 in that it is a beati- 
tude rather than a woe or an admonition not to act 
wickedly. Consequently, positive concepts and formula- 
tions replace negative ones, and vice versa, and line f is a 
promise of salvation rather than the curse in the corre- 
sponding line in 99:2. 

Finally, two passages in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs appear to know the tradition contained in 
these Enochic verses and interpret "(the words of) truth" 
as "all the law/the commandments of the Most High." 

T. Gad 3:1 T. Ash. 5:4 
a. ovK EnAavndvn 
b. kai viv axovoare 

Tovc Adyouc THC GÀqÜe(ag aN THC aANVeELac KUpioU 
c. TOU mOL€iv ÖLKALOOÚVNV 

kal TAVTA vóuov (yiorov Kai TAG évroAdc ToU DyLorTov 
é£etrjTq0a kata macay Loxov pov 
TOPEVOMEVOS uovompoaomag eic 
TO &yaðórv 


[e 


(a) kai un nAavaodaı 
TQ TVeuuaTı TOD ulgoug 
a. I did not err 
b. And now hear 
the words of truth, 
c. to do righteousness and 
all the law of the Most 
High; 


from the truth of the Lord; 


and the commandments of the 
Most High 
I searched out with all my 
strength, 
walking with one face toward 
the good. 
(a) and not to err 

in the spirit of hate. 


One of two relationships exists between these passages 
and the above-quoted verses of 1 Enoch. Either the 


author of the Testaments knew the passages in 1 Enoch 
or he knew a tradition common to 1 Enoch. In the 
former instance we have an early interpretation of 

] Enoch's *words of truth" to mean the Torah; in the 
latter case we have access to the pre-Enochic meaning of 
the expression. In either event, taken together with 99:2 
and 99:10, the passages from the Testaments suggest that 
"the words of truth" and *the words of the Most High" 
in 104:9 refer to divine Law. 

Thus, taking up a theme he has already expounded in 
his third discourse (98:9—99:2), the author addresses sin- 
ners and warns against erring interpretations of God's 
Law. To recommend this error, moreover, is tantamount 
to idolatry, a point that is made by the use of cultic lan- 
guage that parallels 99:1. 

The use of the adversative in v 9e suggests that the 
sinners think that their interpretation of the Law will 
lead to righteous conduct (cf. 99:2, *and consider them- 
selves to be without sin"). For this author it is tanta- 
mount to the "great sin" of idolatry (on the term see 
comm. on 6:3). 

B 10 The combination of ethical exhortation and pre- 
diction (one is exhorted to avoid certain sins into which, 
it is predicted, people will fall) is typical of the testamen- 
tary form exemplified in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. On the introductory formula, “And now I 
know this mystery" (waye'ezeni ’ana ?à?amero laze mextir), 
see comm. on 103:1-2. 

My interpretation of this verse depends on my recon- 
struction of the lacunae in the papyrus, which in turn 
depends on decisions about the relationship of this verse 


to parallel passages in the Epistle. 
b. [örı Tovc Adyous] rfjg @Andelag EEaAAOLOdaLY Kat 

avrılorpe |povorv oi &papTwdot 
c. kai aAAdooovV[oıv] rovc ToAÀoUG kal PevdourTat 
d. koi vÀdoa[ovotw] vAdoparo ueyd Aa 
(b) Kal Tac ypugac &v[o'ypd jpovacv Eni otc óvóuoau avpav 
The first line is the counterpart of line b in v 9. For the 
second verb, Bonner reconstructs &v7t['yo& povouv and 
translates it ^write against." He considers 


104:9 — 105:2 


avrı[orpe]povorv, which he translates “retort and argu- 
ment," a less likely reconstruction.! If we accept the first 
reconstruction, however, it is also possible to translate 
the verb av7iypagw as *copy."? This possibility notwith- 
standing, the analogy of 99:2 (see above) and the occur- 
rence there of the verb dbuao7pégw suggest that the 
reconstruction av7t{aTpé ]povotv may be correct here, 
with the meaning “invert.”? In that case we have two syn- 
onymous expressions for the sinners’ tampering with 
"the words of truth." Line c could continue the same 
line of thought, viz., “they will change many (words). 
But the analogy of 98:15, with its reference to writing 
([b] here) and “lies” (the next verb here), and its use of 
the expression 7oAAovc anorAavnnoovarv (“they will 
lead many astray"), suggest that we interpret line c here 
similarly, “they will pervert many." Line d could be a ref- 
erence to the literary fabrications of which the author 
speaks explicitly in the final line of this verse. But the 
analogy of line d in v 9 suggests a sophisticated wordplay 
that designates these literary creations as idolatrous. For 
the use of tAdoow and mAdou« of the molding of an 
idol and of the idol that is molded, see Wis 15:8 and 
Hab 2:18. 

The last line of the verse presents a crux of interpre- 
tation. Milik translates, “and they rewrite the (holy) 
Scriptures under their own names."5 This, he claims, is a 
reference to the historical and apologetic works of such 
writers as Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, and 
others. While the Greek of the text may certainly bear 
that interpretation, several factors suggest that this was 
not the meaning of the Aramaic, which we may retro- 
vert: iaa nan? mani. First, there is no need to trans- 
late the emphatic WIN as “the writings,"? nor is there 
any evidence that the term was widely used in this 
period of the Scriptures." Second, there appears to be 
no special Aramaic word to carry the nuance of the Gk. 
avaypdopeıv, meaning “to copy.” Where Prov 25:1 uses 
phy (lit. “to move”) with this meaning, € reads simply 
2r» (“write”). Thus the text appears to have spoken 


„4 


mÓ 


Bonner, Enoch, 74. 


2 See LSJ, s.v. &vrıypapeia. Nouns of this root 4 
denote copies and rescripts. The verb in the passive 5 
means "to be copied." Cf. also Josephus Ant. 


14.10.10 8219 for the same meaning. 


or changed into their opposites. See LSJ, s.v. IV.3. 

Milik, Enoch, 50. 

Ibid. 

6 On the waning of the determinate character of the 
emphatic state, see Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 


3 Cf. Aristotle Problemata 45b 6 and Poetica 80b 25, 221: 


where the passive indicates propositions converted 7 


Cf. Let. Aris. 155 for this usage. 
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about people who wrote writings in their names. This 
could mean people who attached their own names to 
their literary compositions. But the idiom can also mean 
“with their own authority.” In Jer 29:25 the expression is 
used of Shemaiah, who expressly mentions the name of 
YHWH, but who, according to Jeremiah, is writing on 
his authority and that alone.5 Thus by an interesting 
turn of language the present author condemns authors 
who claim divine authority for writings that originate 
solely with themselves. This interpretation is consonant 
with the first part of the verse and with v 9, which con- 
demn the perversion of the divine Law. It also fits with 
98:15 and its condemnation of the lying writings of the 
author's opponents. The nature of these writings is not 
certain, but it is possible that the author is condemning 
the kind of rewriting of the Torah that one finds in such 
books as Jubilees and the Qumran Temple Scroll, where 
divine sanction is claimed for tendentious interpreta- 
tions of the Torah. The emphasis would lie not with the 
fact that these authors claim divine authority, but with 
the mere human origins of their writings. 

The parallels to the Apocalypse of Weeks, which are 
more evident in the verses that follow, are foreshadowed 
here. The references to the alteration of divine truth 
and the perversion of many (€ “alawa) calls to mind the 
seventh week (93:9). In a perverse generation with per- 
verse deeds (‘elut, *elawat), the community of the elect 
righteous will appear, and wisdom will be given to them 
(see 104:12-13). 

m 11 This verse provides a transition to the subject of 
Enoch's books, to be discussed in vv 12-13. As the text 
stands, Enoch states that he does not mind if people 
copy his works in their own names, as long as they do 
not alter or make deletions from them.? This interpreta- 
tion is problematic, however, in view of my interpreta- 
tion of "in their names" in the previous verse. It seems 
best to read “in their names" here as a dittograph of the 
last phrase in v 10. With this deletion the first and last 
lines of this verse are almost synonymous. On Enoch's 
words as testimony, cf. 91:3. The character of the words 
of those who follow him as testimony is indicated in 81:6 
and 105:1. Enoch expresses the wish, then, that his 
works will be copied accurately (“in truth"), that is, with- 


8 Hans Bietenhard, *óvouo," TDNT 5 (1967) 259. 


9 Bonner, Enoch, 75; Milik, Enoch, 50. 
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out deletions and changes. A similar sentiment is 
expressed in Deut 4:2 and 12:32, and at the end of the 
Book of Revelation (22:18-19). 

Of significance in this passage is the parallelism 
between God's *words of truth" which are not to be 
altered or perverted (v 10), and Enoch's writings, which 
are to be copied “in truth” (Em dAnvdetac; v 11). Accord- 
ing to the verses that follow, the latter will be a testi- 
mony that brings righteousness and the joy that belongs 
to those who are saved. 

m 12-13 Enoch’s wish (v 11) will come to pass; this has 
been revealed to him. His books, which will be faithfully 
and accurately copied, will be the property of the com- 
munity of the righteous and pious and wise. On the for- 
mulation "the righteous and pious," see comm. on 
102:4-5. Because he is referring to the wisdom in his 
books, the author adds here the appellative, “the wise." 
On Enoch's writings as “wisdom,” see the superscription 
of the Epistle and the comm. on 92:1. The reference to 
believing (mioTevoovoıv, ya’ammenu) is almost unique in 
the Enochic corpus outside the Parables (see comm. on 
43:4). It occurs in 81:7 in a context related to the present 
one (see below) and in 83:8. The text of 97:1 is less cer- 
tain. In the Parables it refers to one's faith (or lack of it) 
in God. In the present context, faith that the Enochic 
books are revelation leads to joy. The concept of joy is a 
catchword in this context (xapd, v 12; xapnoovraı 
[yetfessehu], @yaAAıaoovraı, v 13; tafasehu, 105:2). Here 
the source of the joy is the belief that Enoch's books 
teach the ways of righteousness. It is a striking expres- 
sion of the connection in Jewish piety between joy and 
obedience to God. Here this joy has an eschatological 
quality (cf. also 103:3-4). The term Tag óóoUc THC 
aAndeiac most likely translates Aram. sawp nrw.!? 
While one could translate this “paths of truth,” the 
emphasis is more likely on RDUP as righteous conduct, a 
nuance caught in the translation Ev ó0oUg Tho aAnveiac 
in 99:10 (on which see below). Thus v 13cd, with its par- 
allelism of “righteous,” “rejoice and be glad," and “the 
paths of righteousness" suggests that we should translate 
eic xapav aAndelac in v 12c as “for the joy of righ- 
teousness." This underscores the close connection here 
between joy and piety. 


10 The expression MAX "728 (“paths of truth") occurs 
in 1QapGen 6:2, but appears to be a Hebraism. 


The terminology in this passage indicates a connec- 
tion with earlier references to wisdom. In vv 12c and 13a 
this author identifies the “sevenfold wisdom” that “will 
be given to the elect” in the seventh week (93:10) as the 
writings of Enoch. Verse 13d rephrases 99:10. The wis- 
dom of Enoch’s books is paralleled to “the words of the 
wise,” which mediate “the commandments of the Most 
High,” obedience to which constitutes “walking in the 
paths of righteousness.” For other parallels between the 
Enochic corpus and the Mosaic Torah, see comm. on 
1:1; 1:3c-9; 91:1-2, 3a-d. This literary technique of cli- 
maxing a book by identifying what has hitherto been 
unidentified is paralleled in the Parables in chap. 71, 
where the mysterious “son of man” is identified as 
Enoch himself. Seen from another perspective, the pre- 
sent passage is the climactic complement to 81:5-7; 82:1- 
3. The books of Enoch, which the patriarch writes and 
transmits in these narrative sections, are now clearly 
seen in their eschatological perspective and function as 
saving wisdom. 

E 105:1-2 These verses conclude the scenario begun in 
104:12-13. The introductory adverbial expression (possi- 
bly translating Gk. 707¢€, “then”; see n. a on 99:3) con- 
nects the action in these verses with what precedes. For 
the word order, with the quotation broken by "says the 
Lord," cf. Isa 22:25. The first sentence of v 1 envisions 
the extension of mission by the community of the end 
time. As Enoch summoned his sons and testified to 
them (91:1-3)—the testimony that stands in his books 
(104:11)—so the righteous who possess his books in the 
end time will summon the sons of earth and testify to 
them through the wisdom they have gotten from these 
books (cf. 104:12). For an allusion to the Epistle as such 
testimony to the sons of earth, see 100:6. The second 
sentence of v 1 addresses the eschatological community 


Moreover, the triple occurrence of NWP in 6:1-3 sug- 
gests a meaning for the expression close to "righ- 11 


104:9 — 105:2 


directly, informing them of their obligation. The precise 
wording of this sentence is uncertain, and the text may 
be corrupt. (Calling the righteous "rewards" is an odd 
manner of expression.) Nonetheless, the broad universal 
scope of the expression “all the earth" is noteworthy. 

The first sentence of v 2 makes a further connection 
with vv 12-13—the *paths of righteousness" that the 
righteous will learn from Enoch's books. In the context 
of chaps. 81 and 91, *I and my son" here could mean 
Enoch and Methuselah rather than God and the Mes- 
siah, as Charles suggested.’ As the righteous testify to 
the sons of the earth by means of Enoch's books, trans- 
mitted first to Methuselah, the patriarch and his son 
become associated with those to whom the eschatologi- 
cal community testifies. 

"And you will have peace" may be an epistolary con- 
clusion. The double reference to “peace” here and 
“righteousness” in the next sentence parallels the word 
pair in the superscription (92:1). The appeal to rejoice is 
a final thematic connection with 104:13. It is unclear 
whether "the children of righteousness" are the right- 
eous mentioned in 104:12, or whether the author now 
appeals to “the sons of earth"—who are anticipated to 
join the ranks of the righteous—to rejoice along with the 
righteous. 

As in 104:12-13, several phrases connect these two 
verses with the Apocalypse of Weeks, and specifically 
91:14: “the sons of earth,” “all the earth,” "the paths of 
righteousness." The conversion of the Gentiles, antici- 
pated in the ninth week, is here attributed to the testi- 
mony of the righteous based on the books of Enoch. 


teousness" or at least "faithfulness" to God's law. 
Charles, Enoch, 262-63. 
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The Birth of Noah 


After a time,? | took a wife for Methuselah my son, and she bore a son and called his name 
Lamech. Righteousness was brought low until that day. 

And when (Lamech) had come of age,” he took for himself? a wife, and she conceived from 
him and bore E child. 2/ And when the child was born,? his body was whiter than snow 
and redder than u rose, his hair was all white and like white wool and curly.° Glorious 
«was his face».? When he opened his eyes, the house shone like the sun.? 3/ And? he 
stood up from the hands of the midwife, and? he opened his mouth and praised the Lord 
of eternity.* 

And Lamech? was afraid of him, and he fled and anme to Methuselah his father. 5/ And he 
said to him, "A strange child has been born to me.? He is not like men, but (like)? the sons 
of the angels of heaven. His form is strange, not like us. His eyes are like the rays of the 
sun, and glorious is his face. 6/ | think that he is not from me, but from the angels. And I 
fear him, lest something happen? in his days on the earth. 7/ | beg you, father,* and 
beseech you, go to Enoch nur father and learn the truth from him, for his dwelling is with 
the angels." 

When Methuselah heard the words of his son, he came to me at the ends of the earth, 
where he heard | was then.* And he said to me,^ "My father, hear my voice and come to 
me." 

And I heard his voice and came to him and said, “Behold, here I am, child.? Why have you 
come to me, child?" 

He answered? and said, 
"Because of great distress have | come to you, 
and because of a terrible vision have | approached here, father.^ 
And now, my father, hear me, 
for? a child has been born to Lamech? my son, 
and his form and appearance are not like the form of men. 
And his color* is whiter than snow and redder than a rose,4 
and the hair of his head is whiter than white wool. 
And his eyes are like the rays of the sun, 
and he opened his eyes and made the whole house bright.* 
And he stood up from the hands of the midwife, 
and he opened his mouth and praised the Lord of eternity.? 
And Lamech my sun was afraid 
and he fled to me. 
He does not believe that (the child) is his son,? 
but that (he is) from the angels of heaven. 
And, behold, | have come to you, 
because from the angels? you have the exact facts and the truth."* 
Then? |, Enoch,» answered and said, 
"The Lord will ranaw his commandment upon the earth, 
just as, child,@ | have seen? and told you. 
That in the generation of Jared, my father, tthey transgressed the word of the Lord/the 
covenant of heavent 
and behold, they went on sinning and transgressing the custom. 
With women they were mingling, 
and with them they were sinning. 
They married sama of them, 
and? they went on begetting (children),> not like spirits, but fleshly.: 
And there will be great wrath? upon? the earth and a flood, 
and there will be great destruction for a year. 
And this child that wma born to you will be left upon the earth,? 
and his three children will be saved with him, 
when all men un the earth die.^ 
And he will cleanse? the earth from the corruption that is on it.^ 
And now tell? Lamech,^ 
'He is your child* in truth, 
and «this child will be righteous and» blameless; 
«And "Noah"» call his name, 
for he will be your remnant, 
from whom you will find rest.'* 
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107:1 


He and his sons will be saved! from the corruption of the earth? 
and from all sins" and from all iniquities that are consummated! upon the earth in his 


days.) 


106:1— 107:3 


And after this there will be stronger iniquity than that which was formerly consummated 
upon the earth.? (For 1 know the mysteries «of the Lord» that the holy ones? have 
revealed and shown to me,‘ and that? I have read in the tablets of heaven. 

And? I have seen written? in them that generation upon generation will do evil in this way, 

and the evil will be* until there arise generations? of righteousness.) 

And evil and wickedness will end,° 

and violence will cease’ from the earth; 
and good things will come upon the earth to them.? 

Now go, child, and tell Lamech your son? that this child that has been born is his child, 
truly and without deception." 

When Methuselah heard the words of Enoch his father—for (Enoch) revealed them to 
him secretly — (Methuselah) returned and revealed everything to (Lamech). 

And his name was called Noah?— 

he who gladdens the earth from? destruction.* 


106:1 


a 


2a 


3a 


- There follows in € a lengthy omission (probably stem- 


ming from *@*) from “I took” (EAaBov) to “he took" 
(EAaBev) in GB. The long text is supported by 4QEn* 5 
1:26-28 (Milik, Enoch, 207). 

And - - - - age] "When Lamech was three hundred and 
fifty years old” (cum esset lamech annorum tricentorum 
quinquagenta) L. 

éAaBev aùr 6 | “Methuselah my son took for his 
son, Lamech" (nai?a waldeya mätusalä lawaldu lamek) €, 
reflecting the necessity of the short text. 

and she -- - -- child] € | “and she bore him a child” 
(kal érekev ùt maıöLov) 6°, in which I suspect an 
omission by hma. (kai ... Kat) o7 is supported, how- 
ever, by X natus est ei filius. 

And - - -- born] om. €. The long text could be an 
expansion. 

HW TO Opa Aevkórepov xLövog kai muppórepov póðov 
@® | “and his body was white like snow and red like 
the flower of a rose" (wakona Segahu satàdà kama 
-ashatya waqayih kama sege radā) €. 

his ----- curly] 76 rpixwua may Aevkóv Kai àc Epıa 
Aeuk& kai ovAov &CP | “and the hair of his head, white 
like wool, and his locks" (wasagwera resu kama damr 

sa ādā wademdemähu) €. Knibb (Enoch, 2:244) brackets 
the last word as a gloss on "and the hair of his head." 
See, however, Black, Enoch, 320. 

évdotov G8. I would expect a reference to his face; see 
below, v 5 | “Beautiful were his eyes” (Sandy ?a*yentihu) 
€, which I take to be dittographic of the next line. 

the - - - - sun] &Aauyev h oikia woel TjÀvog 6% | “and 
he made the whole house bright like the sun, and the 
whole house shone exceedingly" ?abreha kwello béta 
kama dahäy wafadfada barha kwellu bet) €. I take the sec- 
ond clause to be a double reading. 

* *when" (soba) €. 


7a 


8a 


10a 


Om. all € mss. except gl. 

Kat evAdynoev rà KUpiy BTB | “and he praised the 
Lord who lives forever and praised (him)” (et <ad>oravit 
dominum viventem in secula et laudavit Y; cf. v 11 | “and 
he spoke to the Lord of righteousness” (watanagara 
la’egzi?a sedq) €. The verb may be corrupt for ganaya 
(“praise”); see Charles, Eth. Enoch, 220 n. 10. I add “of 
eternity" by analogy with v 11 because the word 
appears to be presumed by X here as there. 

+ “his father" ('abuhu) €, perhaps a dittograph from the 
next line. 

€ puts the sentence in the act. voice. 

“he is like" (yemassel) €. 

Tl €oTar GB | “something marvelous happen" (yetgab- 
bar menkr) €, perhaps a gloss. 

kai TapaTovpar [dep ...] &€9 | “And, now, father, 
I am entreating you" (waye'ezeni hallawku ?abuya 
’ästabaqwe‘aka) €. 

where - - - - then] o? [Kovalev röre eivat ue &C5 | “For 
he heard I was there" (?esma sam*a kama heyya hallawku) 
€. 

kai eLmev uou @ | “and he cried" (wasarha) €. 

My ----- me] om. €. 6 could be an expansion from 
the next line, but this type of repetition is not usual, 
and € could reflect an intentional or accidental abbre- 
viation. 

Tékvov @ | “my child" (waldeya) €. 

+ me" €. 

to you ----- father] habéka, waba’enta rà? *edub baza 
qarabku €, which lacks “father” | “here, father" (ade 
maTep) 6, The distichal structure of the whole sec- 
tion supports €. Perhaps, for “to you,” *6" had “here” 
in the first line also and lost the second line by hmt. 
my - - - for] om. &°® for no evident reason. The long 
reading of € makes a better transition, but it may be 
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secondary, an expansion of “father” that occurs in 6°, 
but not € of previous line. 
to Lamech] € | “Methuselah” 6°. 


not----- color] om. 6° by hmt. (avToU <... avTOU>). 
“the flower of a rose” (sege rada) €, as in v 2. 
and he ----- bright] om. 6°® by hma. («xoi dvéwkev 


...> Kai QVÉOTN ...). 

TOV KUpLOV TO) aiavoc &® | “the Lord of heaven” 
(la’egzı?a samay) € | “the Lord who lives forever" 
(dominum viventem in saecula) L. Cf. v 3 £. 

vióg avTod orv CP | “he is from him" ?emennéhu 
weetu) €. Cf. v 6. 

the angels- - - - - the angels] ?emmala?ekta samäy, wanaku 
mas@ku habeka kama taydeani (“from the angels of 
heaven. And behold I have come to you, so that you 
may inform me”) €. The whole section after “the 
angels” (è ayyéAwv) is missing in 6°, an omission 
easily explained if we assume that t@yde“ani translated 
anayyéAwv (cf. Dillmann, Lexicon, 1076). Favoring the 
reading of that form as preposition and pl. noun is the 
presence of a verb in the next line of &€5. When that 
verb dropped out of *&* (see next note), arayyEAwv 
would be read as a ptc. as it is in €. See also the refer- 
ence to Enoch's dwelling with the angels in the parallel 
in v 7, and see comm. on v 7. 

THY arpıßeiar Exıeı koi Trjv dAndeiav GB | sedq 
(translating the last noun) €. With the omission of the 
first four words the verb was also dropped. 

rote 6 | “and” (wa) €. 

’ana henok € | om. &C5. But cf. 1QapGen 5:3; 6:6. 
mpooTaypa &€P | “new things" (haddisäta) €. 

Kal TOV avTOY TPOMoV Tékvov &® (cf. 2 Macc 12:8; 

3 Macc 4:13; Ep Jer 70 for the expression; and for the 
Aramaic expression, see Milik, Enoch, 211) | “and this 
already" (wazanta [= kat rovrov] wadd^ku) €. There are 
enough similarities among the words for confusion to 
have arisen in *&F. 7éxvov may have been lost by hma. 
with the next word, Tedéapa. 

+ "in a vision" (barä?y) €. 

mapeBnoav Tov ÀAó*yov kuplov EMO óvorü kac TOD oUpa- 
vou (“they transgressed the word of the Lord from the 
covenant of heaven") &°® | “they transgressed the word 
of the Lord from the heights ('the angels' n | 'the 
covenant’ T?) of heaven”; or “some from the heights of 
heaven transgressed the word of the Lord" (?ahlafu 
nagaro la?egziya ’emmal“elta [malä’ekta n | *emser‘ata T?] 
samäy) €. The confusion between 6C? and T? and the 
other € mss. could stem from two readings of the Ara- 
maic: NYP ("covenant") KAP ("heights"); see Knibb, 
Enoch, 2:246. Black (Enoch, 321) accepts the reading of 
the majority of € and reads: "some of the exalted ones 
of heaven transgressed the word of the Lord and vio- 
lated the covenant of heaven." Alternatively, a second 
verb has dropped from the text represented by 6°. For 
another option, see Torrey, "Notes," 60. A sure resolu- 


17a 


18a 


tion seems impossible. 

+ “from them" (^emennzhon) €. 

+ “children” dagiga) €. 

not - - - fleshly] om. € here; see v 16 n. b. 

öpyn G | “destruction” (hagwl) €. See next line, and 
see v 16 n. b, where an alternate reading supports &°® 
here. 

teal lance 

Lit. “And it shall be that this child that has been born 
to you, he will be left upon the earth” (wayekawwen 
zawe’etu wald zatawalda lakemu we'etu yetarref diba medr) 
€ | “And this child that was born will be left” (kai roöe 
TÒ TaLdtov TO yevvndev kaTaderpdjoetar) 6B. The 
longer appears to be supported by 4QEn‘ 5 2:20-21; see 
the reconstruction by Black, Enoch, 322. 

when ----- die] soba yemawwetu kwellu sab? zadiba medr 
€, on which basis I emend 6: [d]modavovruv <mav- 
Tov avdpeTav> TAY ETL TS 'yfjc, a simple omission due 
to similarity of words and hmt. 

At this point € adds “he and his children will be 
saved" (yedehhen weetu wadagiqu), a line that could be 
original, forming antithetical parallelism with the pre- 
vious line. If the reconstruction of Milik is correct 
(Enoch, 209; 4AOEn-* 5 2:21-22), however, the clause was 
not in the Aramaic. 

Following this line, € adds further: “And they bear 
giants upon the earth, not like spirits, but of flesh; and 
there will be a great scourge upon the earth” (wayewal- 
ledu diba medr ella yarbeh ’akko zamanfas ?allà zasega; 
wayekawwen maqsaft “abiy diba medr). This parallels the 
end of v 14 and the beginning of v 15. There it is 
chronologically in place; here it is out of place, and it 
breaks the continuity with the next line, which still 
refers to Noah. It is, then, a misplaced variant of vv 14- 
15, with a gloss designating the children as giants, the 
clause that dropped out of v 14, and a variant of v 15a, 
which agrees with 6 against € (maqsaft = öpyn). 
Emending mpaüvet (“he will soothe” or “tame”) to 
nAvveı, following € (tethaddab, “it will be cleansed”); see 
Dillmann, Lexicon, 624. 
ano THS ovaNnc èr [avT]q PVOpac B® | “from all cor- 
ruption” (emkwellu musna) €. 

+ “your son" €. 

+ “the one that has been born” (zatawalda) €. Milik 
(Enoch, 213, note on lines 22-23) thinks the expression 
belongs to the next line. See n. d below. 

Té[kvo]v gov &€5, with which € g! agrees (waldeka); 
other Mss. read wald ("the child") and waldu (“his 
child"). 

kal dotov (worwv Ms.) k&[Aeao]v abToD Tò Ovoua (“and 
‘pious’ call his name") &€? | “and call his name Noah" 
(wasawwe“ semo noh) €. Although the text of 4QEn° 5 
2:21-23 (Milik, Enoch, 209) is wholly uncertain, and 
much depends on Milik's placement of the fragments 
(see plate XV, frg. g, h, i), it does appear that & had a 
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gloss. 
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longer text than either 6° or €. Thus following Milik’s — c "m IR 4QEn‘ 5 2:26 (Milik, Enoch, 209). The 
suggestion with some modification (his reconstructed reverse order of the two very similar Aramaic verbs is 
lines 22-23 appear to be too long), I presume an omis- presumed in &€? (UméderEEv uoc kal Eunvuloev]) and € 
sion in 68 due to hmt. and a different omission, prob- ('ar'ayani wa?'ayde*ani). 

ably in *6*, for similar reasons. Thus I emend 6: kai d  Ireconstruct the relative pronoun with Milik, Enoch, 
datov k&AÀegov <avTOV Kai Noe kdAeaov? abroU TO 209. It is lacking in €, and 6° is damaged here. 

óvopa. 107:1 

e  de'o) karanavonre 6 | om. €. a “And” € AQEn' | “then” (róre) &C5, 

f | waweetu wadaqiqu yedehhenu €, on the basis of which I b  zmn»4QEn 5 2:27 (Milik, Enoch, 210) | “the things 
emend an evident omission by hma. in “B: kai <swðý- engraved" (rà Eyyeypannleva) 6. € sehufa can trans- 
GovTat o0TÓc Kat> [vio]i aurov. The verb is necessary, late sg. or pl. 
and the reading may be supported by 4OEn:* 5 2:24: c  that----be] 8177 R21 [122 WRT 01 15 APT) "T 4QEn* 
SiT 5^5" (Milik, Enoch, 209). 5 2:27 (Milik, Enoch, 210) | "that generation upon gen- 

g ano Tho Pdopas Tic yç 6® | “from the corruption eration will sin” esma tewledd ’emtewledd te’ebbes) € | 
which is coming upon the earth” ?emmusend enta "that generation upon generation [will be] wick[ed], 
temasse diba medr) €. and I saw this” (67. yeved yevedc kar|n orat] kai 

h  Inview of the other abstract nouns in the sequence (cf. eidov 766€) GP. The second clause of 9 could have 
also 107:1), € hat?at ("sin") put in pl. is preferable here dropped out due to its similarity to the first. The long 
to GB auapTwAdv (“sinners”). reading of ° looks expansionistic. 

i Tv ouvTeAcLav G and tetfessam € are supported by d  ^114QEn' 5 2:28 (Milik, Enoch, 210) “generation” &CP 

_ the same verb in the parallel passage (see comm. on €. 
106:19—107:1) in 91:5-6. How 4QEn* 5 2:25 fits the text e to Tw ANw I) 40En* 5 2:28 (Milik, Enoch, 210) | 
here is uncertain. Milik's text (Enoch, 209) is by no “and evil is destroyed” (kat 7) kakia [amo Aetroi. 6, 
means certain. followed by € (wa?abbasa tethagwal), probably an omis- 

j in his days] bamawa‘elihu €, supported by 4QEn* 5 2:25 sion in *@°® by hma. 

CMATI). Four lines of 6° are lost after “upon.” f | Wo» NOM 4QEn' 5 2:28 | “and sin changes" (kai 7 
19a which ----- earth] €. 4OEn* 5 2:25-26 had a shorter dpaptia Adet) 6 | “and sin passes away" 
reading here. (wahat?at tetgahhas) €. 

b “for I know the mysteries of the holy ones, for the Lord g upon them] Ji?» 4QEn° 5 2:29 (Milik, Enoch, 210) | 
himself" esma ?a?ammer meStiräta geddusan ?esma we'etu eT aùToúç 6 | om. €, probably by hma. 
egz?) € | PHT PT NWA] "123. MR 977 4QEns< 5 2:26, 2a And Now- son] 6° € | 4QEn* 5 2:29 (Milik, 
reconstructed by Milik (Enoch, 209) and followed above. Enoch, 210) appears to omit “child,” but the reading is 
The precise wording is not certain, but it is understand- uncertain. 
able that a translator or scribe would make the Lord 3a + “for he is” esma weretu) €. 
the revealer of mysteries whose revelation was origi- b + allie. 
nally attributed to angels. Thus I take € to contain a c +a subscription: EIIICTOAH ENOX (“The Epistle of 


Enoch") 6°. 


planning a judgment that meant wholesale destruction 


for the earth. But as for this child, appearances are 


The story of Noah’s birth was appended to the Enochic 
corpus to provide a conclusion that described the initia- 
tion of the events that would lead to judgment and the 
salvation that lay beyond it. Its narrative line is simple. 
The glorious appearance of the newborn Noah leads his 
father Lamech to suspect that the child is not his own 
but has been fathered by an angel. Fearful of the impli- 
cations, Lamech sends Methuselah his father to Enoch 
to ascertain the truth from the angels with whom he is 
now living. Enoch reminds Methuselah of what he has 
already told him. Angels were indeed mating with mor- 
tal women, in defiance of God’s command, and God was 


deceiving. His glory does not reveal an angelic concep- 
tion, but portends his role as the remnant that will sur- 
vive the flood and renew the earth, and he is to be given 
a name that signifies his function. The story that began 
with apprehension and the fear that something terrible 
would happen to the earth ends with the promise of 
good things for the earth. 

As is typical of the Enochic material, the sin, judg- 
ment, and renewal at the time of Noah will be replicated 
at the eschaton, when God will judge a thoroughly 
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perverse and sinful world, deliver the righteous few, and 
usher in an era of perfect and full righteousness and 
blessing. Thus the Noah story not only concludes the 
narrative of events in Enoch’s fictive world, but also 
points beyond the anticipated eschatological judgment, 
with its massive destruction, to the joy of final salvation 
in an incorruptible world. 

Viewed in this way, the story had an important func- 
tion for the reader of the Enochic corpus. The reader’s 
experience in the real world and in the narrative world 
of the corpus was marked by perceived evil of all sorts 
and by apprehension about the impending wrath of God 
and its consequences. The reader could empathize with 
poor Lamech. A catchword in this text is “earth,” which 
appears ten times. The earth was marked by corruption, 
sin, violence, and iniquity. What would happen on the 
earth (106:6) was God’s unmitigated wrath and the anni- 
hilation of humanity. But beyond that, evil and wicked- 
ness would end and violence would cease, and good 
things and joy would arise on the earth. Thus, in this 
final section, the reader was led through the whole 
gamut of Enochic eschatological thought and was left in 
the last line with the encouragement and comfort of 
good things to come. This concluding emphasis closely 
approximated the final note that had been struck by 
chap. 105, when it in turn had brought the corpus to a 
conclusion. 


Literary Genre 


Many features in this story are typical of biblical commis- 
sioning narratives, especially of the subgenre that 
recounts the birth and naming of an important person 
in Israelite history. The typical elements of the commis- 
sioning genre are listed in the comm. on 14:8—16:4. 
Birth and naming stories participate in this genre in the 
sense that the child is set apart for a task or function 
already at the time of conception or birth, and the name 
given is symbolic of this fact. 

In the present story the most obvious elements of this 
subgenre are the birth of the child and the command by 
Enoch, who plays the role of an angelic interpreter, that 
Methuselah explain the significance of the child and 


l  Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 79. 


name him accordingly. Like many commissioning 
stories, it ends as the commission is carried out. Also 
connected with the genre is the epiphanic description of 
the newborn child (cf. Dan 10:2-5; Rev 1:12-16), which 
epiphany Methuselah refers to as “a terrible vision” 
(106:9). As the story unfolds, it becomes a parody of a 
commissioning vision. Lamech reacts in terror to what 
he perceives to be the incarnation of a forbidden angelic 
conception, but he learns that the child’s unearthly 
beauty is actually symbolic of his divinely sanctioned 
salvific function—and perhaps of the righteousness that, 
already in Gen 6:9, qualified him for that function. Thus 
the glory that creates terror reflects the reality that is 
cause for naming the child as the bringer of salvation, 
rest, and joy. 

This story and its parallel in the Genesis Apocryphon 
have inevitably been compared to the infancy narratives 
about Jesus in Matthew and Luke.’ Although the stories 
in Matthew 1-2 and Luke 1-2 have obvious points of 
contact with the accounts of the conception and birth of 
Samson and Samuel, both leaders of Israel born of bar- 
ren women,’ in two respects the Noah story indicates 
important parallels to its NT counterparts. Noteworthy, 
especially in 1QapGen 2, is the similarity between 
Lamech’s suspicion of his wife and Joseph’s concern 
about Mary’s mysterious pregnancy in Matthew 1. In 
addition, in both sets of stories the supernatural concep- 
tion of the child is at issue. In the Noah stories a forbid- 
den supernatural conception is denied; in Matthew and 
Luke a conception by the Holy Spirit is affirmed. 
Whether in the earlier forms of the Noah story (see 
below, § Relationship to Parallel Stories) the glorious 
appearance of the newborn child did reveal a special, 
divinely instigated conception is a point of speculation 
that can be neither proven or disproven on present evi- 
dence. Strikingly, the canonical accounts about Jesus’ 
birth are completely lacking in the kind of legendary 
details about the child’s appearance that are present in 
the Noah story. The epiphanic motif will appear, how- 
ever, in the later Christian Prot. Jas. 19:2. The Noah story 


City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1977), esp. 156-57, 268-69. 


2 Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (Garden 
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has a counterpart also in the account of the miraculous 
birth of Melchizedek, which appears in 2 Enoch 69-73 at 
a place roughly analogous to 1 Enoch 106-107.? The 
confrontation between Nir and his wife, described in 
71:6-8, is more closely paralleled in 1QapGen 2 than in 

1 Enoch 106. 


Relationship to Parallel Stories 


1 Enoch 106-107 is one of four Enochic texts that 
closely resemble one another, as will be readily evident 
in the summary that follows. 

Here, when *righteousness has been brought low" 
(106:1), Lamech sees in the newborn infant "a terrible 
vision" (v 9), which is interpreted when Methuselah goes 
to the ends of the earth and inquires of Lamech's grand- 
father, Enoch. The angels have transgressed; there will 
be a flood bringing universal destruction, but Noah will 
be a remnant. 

The closest parallel to these chapters occurs 1Qap- 
Gen 2-5, unfortunately in a badly deteriorated ms.‘ 
Lamech recounts the story of Noah's birth in the first 
person singular. As col. 2 begins, the child is already 
born. Lines 1-18, which have no counterpart here, 
describe a stormy and passionate confrontation between 
Lamech and his wife, Bitenosh, who denies that she has 
had intercourse with an angel. In 2:19-26 Lamech runs 
to Methuselah, who goes to Enoch to seek an explana- 
tion. Tiny fragments of the conversation follow. It must 
have been extensive, because the part corresponding to 
] Enoch 106-107 concludes at 5:25, when Methuselah 
returns and reports Enoch's answer to Lamech. 

In 1 Enoch 83-84 Enoch has “a terrible vision" (83:2, 
7) in which the earth is swallowed up and the hills and 
trees sink down (v 4). When he cries out and laments, 


106:1— 107:3 


his grandfather Mahalalel asks why and then interprets 
the vision: the earth will sink into the abyss and all 
humanity will be wiped out, but a remnant will remain 
(vv 7-10). In his prayer Enoch acknowledges the sin of 
the angels, but asks for posterity (chap. 84). 

Chapters 65-67 are a Noachic section in the Book of 
Parables. In chap. 65 Noah sees the earth sinking and 
goes to the ends of the earth and cries out to his great- 
grandfather Enoch and weeps. Enoch asks why and, 
upon hearing, explains about the angels' sin and 
promises the survival of Noah's seed. Chapter 67 
repeats the theme in an elaboration of Gen 6:13-18 that 
asserts that the ark was built by angels. 

The similarity between 1 Enoch 106-107 and the 
Genesis Apocryphon is the most obvious, since both 
relate a common incident—Noah’s birth. The relation- 
ship between the two versions is uncertain. According to 
Milik, 1QapGen 1-15 is a lengthy summary of an exten- 
sive Aramaic Book of Noah from the fourth to third cen- 
tury B.C.E. (perhaps also attested in a Hebrew version in 
1Q19), and 1 Enoch 106-107 is a brief summary refer- 
ence to the work.? This conclusion is problematic for 
several reasons.? (1) The Apocryphon devotes more 
space to Enoch and his activity than does 1 Enoch 
106-107, which suggests an Enochic rather than a 
Noachic source for the Apocryphon's version. (2) Some 
of these elements are typical of 1 Enoch. (3) A Super- 
scription identifying “The Book of the Words of Noah" 
follows the story of Lamech and precedes the story of 
Noah's life and activities. (4) Some of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Apocryphon's version reflect tendencies 
elsewhere in the Apocryphon. (5) The chronology in 


See the translation of 2 Enoch by Francis Andersen 
in OTP 1:196-212. On the story, see Beverly A. 
Bow, “Melchizedek’s Birth Narrrative in 2 Enoch 
68-73,” in Argall, Bow, and Werline, Later Genera- 
tion, 33-41. 

For a detailed comparison of the two stories and a 
discussion of the possible relationship between 
these two stories and the tendencies in the Apoc- 
ryphon’s version, see George W. E. Nickelsburg, 
“Patriarchs Who Worry about Their Wives: A Hag- 
gadic Tendency in the Genesis Apocryphon,” in 
Michael E. Stone and Esther Chazon, eds., Biblical 


or 


Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (STDJ 28; Leiden: Brill, 
1998) 137-58. Another Qumran text, 4Q534, has 
been cited as possibly a fragment of an account of 
Noah’s birth, but the parallels to these stories are 
sparse. For a discussion see F. Garcia Martinez, 
“4QMess ar and the Book of Noah," in idem, Qum- 
ran and Apocalyptic: Studies on the Aramaic Texts from 
Qumran (STDJ 9; Leiden, Brill, 1992) 1-44. 

Milik, Enoch, 55-56. 

The following summarizes Nickelsburg, “Patri- 
archs.” 
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1QapGen 12 appears to be dependent on Jubilees, which 
is to be dated at the earliest in the first quarter of the 
second century B.c.E.—much later than Milik’s suggested 
date for the earlier Book of Noah.’ These considerations 
suggest that while IOapGen 6-11 may know Noachic 
traditions not preserved in 1 Enoch, the Apocryphon's 
story of the birth of Noah is an expanded version of the 
account in 1 Enoch 106-107 rather than a more com- 
plete witness to the Noachic source of 1 Enoch 106-107. 

The interrelationships among the other three stories 
appear to be quite complex. Each pair has common ele- 
ments not found in the third: 


65-67 83-84 . 106-107 

Noahstory . x x 
Enoch, interpreter, 

at the ends of earth x x 
Earth sinks pa x 

Earth without inhabitants X x 

Noah’s seed x pa 

Noah's remnant x x 
Terrible vision x x 


In addition, each story appears to reflect primitive ele- 
ments. In chaps. 65-67 and 106-107 Noah and Methuse- 
lah seek an interpretation from Enoch, while in chap. 83 
Enoch, normally a transmitter of tradition, receives an 
interpretation about the flood from the otherwise unim- 
portant Mahalalel. In chaps. 83-84, Enoch has a vision 
in which he sees the earth sinking, but in chap. 65, less 
tenably, Noah sees the earth actually sinking before the 
waters are let loose (chap. 66). In 84:5 Enoch’s anxiety 
about a remnant seems more appropriate to Lamech or 
Noah (see comm. on 84:5-6), but it is not expressed in 
chaps. 106-107, although it appears to be presumed in 
the promise in 106:18. The evident wordplay on Lamech 
in 106:1 parallels the idea of the earth’s sinking in the 
other stories and may presume a story with such an ele- 
ment (see comm. on 106:1a). This complex set of data 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to draw firm conclu- 
sions about the precise nature of the interrelationships 
among these stories. 

Common elements in all the stories are, however, the 
centrality of Enoch, the emphasis on angelic sin, and the 
flood as judgment. While these factors and details relate 
all of the stories to chaps. 6-16, in one respect they all 


7 On the dependence of 1QapGen on Jubilees, see 


agree in an emphasis that is not present in those chap- 
ters. The angelic sin and its punishment notwithstand- 
ing, the major concern in chaps. 65-67, 83-84, and 
106-107 is with the flood as judgment for human sin. 
All flesh is not so much a victim of angelic transgression 
as it is responsible for sins that may have been instigated 
by the angelic revolt. 


Source and Date 


Milik is probably correct that this text uses older 
Noachic tradition. Rather than being a summary that 
refers to one older work, however, it appears to be an ad 
hoc composition that makes use of a number of older tra- 
ditions—including some from the Enochic corpus itself— 
for the literary purposes described above. In its present 
form, then, it must be dated after the incorporation of 
the Epistle into the corpus in the first half of the second 
century B.C.E. (see Introduction 83.1.3) and before the 
copying of 4OEn* in the last third of the first century 
B.C.E. 

Wi 106:1a The introductory words in this verse suggest a 
casualness about the passing of time that does not 
accord well with the urgency suggested in 81:6, where 
the angels give Enoch one year to instruct his children 
before he is removed from their presence. Perhaps the 
author or editor responsible for the placement of chaps. 
106-107 did not have clearly in mind the time span indi- 
cated in chap. 81. 

Enoch's taking of a wife for Methuselah is an odd 
touch. In the early chapters of Genesis, wives play almost 
no role until the story of Abram (the situation is alto- 
gether different in Jubilees), and the “taking” of wives is 
mentioned only in Gen 6:2. Only in chap. 24 does Gene- 
sis mention a father (Abraham) taking a wife for his son 
(Isaac). In Jub. 4:27, different from here, Methuselah 
takes a wife for himself after Enoch has left the scene. 

Like the authors of 1 Enoch 6:6 and 13:7-9, this 
storyteller finds significance in names. “Lamech” (707) 
symbolizes the fact that until the time of Noah's father, 
righteousness had been brought low (erazeıvodn = T) 


Jubilees see Nickelsburg, “Bible Rewritten,” 101-3. 


Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 16-17. For the date of 
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upon the earth.? The notion is in accord with the J 
account in Genesis 3-6, which depicts the progressive 
disintegration of humanity that culminates in God's judg- 
ment in the flood. For the Enochic corpus in general, 
although the sin in the garden is mentioned (32:5-6) and 
murderers are the descendants of Cain (22:7), the signifi- 
cant beginning or source of substantive evil is located in 
connection with the descent of the angels *in the days 
[generation] of Jared," Enoch's father (1 Enoch 6:6; 
106:13). Against this prevailing viewpoint, the viewpoint 
in 93:3 is expressed in words close to the present text: 
"until my time righteousness endured." The Aramaic 
verb was evidently DP (lit. “stood” or “arose”) (AQEn? 1 
3:24, Milik, Enoch, 264), an antonym to 7. Thus two 
very different views of the beginnings of iniquity (see 
comm. on 93:1-3a) are expressed in strikingly similar 
phraseology. The use of the verb T here is especially 
noteworthy, because two parallel stories use the verb “to 
sink" with reference to the earth's being submerged at 
the time of the flood (65:1; 83:7; see above, § Relation- 
ship to Parallel Stories), and the Aramaic verb appears to 
have been at home in cosmological contexts (see the Tar- 
gumim on Judg 5:4, of heaven; Hab 3:6, of the moun- 
tains; and Ps 139:8, of the psalmist sinking into Sheol). 

B 1b-7 With righteousness at its low point, it is time for 
the birth of Noah, which will signal the approach of 
destructive judgment for the mass of humanity and sal- 
vation for a remnant. Lamech's marriage and the con- 
ception and birth of Noah are recounted in formulaic 
language (cf. 7:1-2), including explicit reference to the 
fact that the child's father is Lamech. Thus the reader is 
unprepared for the description of the wunderkind that 
follows in vv 2-3. 

Like Enoch's account of the heavenly palace in chap. 
14, this description depends heavily on similes to depict 
the unique by reference to the known. Specifically, the 
author portrays the newborn infant by means of compar- 
isons that strongly suggest that he is of supernatural 
origin. The appearance of his body is described para- 


8 On other occurrences of this etymology, see Milik, 


Enoch, 215. 


9 Cf. Ap. John 2:1-9, also with reference to the infant's 


hair, which suggests an old man. 


10 For this detail in the Noah story, see also 1Q19 frg. 
3, 5 DJD 1:85. John Strugnell (private communica- 11 
tion, June 2000) suggests that the "house" that 


doxically. The initial similes are traditional and convey a 
sense of both purity and beauty, but the coexistence of 
snow white and rose red boggles the mind. Does one 
think of a body that changes its appearance,’ or is the 
idea like Enoch's description of the heavenly temple— 
where in God's realm the mutually exclusive elements of 
ice and fire can coexist (see comm. on 14:9)? The 
description continues to astonish. Not only does the 
newborn babe have hair as thick as wool, but the similar- 
ity to Dan 7:9 suggests a divine being, and one who 
looks like an old man (cf. Rev 2:14, where woolly hair is 
an attribute not of the eternal God but of the risen 
Christ). Noah's hair is matched by the splendor of the 
child's countenance and by his eyes, which blaze like sun- 
light (cf. Dan 10:6 and Rev 2:14, where the eyes of the 
angel and of Christ are likened to mere torches and 
flames).!? The child's precocious actions complement 
his supernatural glory. Though newborn, he is able to 
stand upright and praise God. On standing as the pos- 
ture for prayer, see comm. on 12:3. On “the Lord of 
eternity" or "the King of eternity" in doxological con- 
texts, cf. 12:3 (see comm.); 22:14; 25:7; 27:3; 81:1, 3. In 
summary, the narrator portrays a newborn child whose 
glorious appearance and first actions are appropriate to 
a “full-grown” heavenly being. Little wonder that 
Methuselah later describes this as a “vision” (v 9). 

It is uncertain precisely what investment this author 
had in this description of the baby Noah. Of primary 
importance is the narrative function of the description, 
which is variously recounted three times. For the charac- 
ters in the story, Noah's appearance is prima facie evi- 
dence of supernatural conception. His father was 
apparently an angel, at a time when angels were father- 
ing children from human mothers. But, as the reader 
knows from the beginning, and Lamech and Methuselah 
will discover, the appearance is deceiving. 

Otto Betz cites a number of parallels of what he 
terms "geistliche Schónheit" (beauty of the Spirit).!! But 
the descriptions are of various sorts. Sarah's beauty, 


shines (v 2) may refer to the child's forehead. For 
"ry mI (“house of the eyes”) as the Aram. expres- 
sion for “forehead,” see Levy, Wérterbuch, 1:96. But 
cf. “whole house,” in v 10, hardly an appropriate 
allusion to the forehead of a child. 

Betz, “Geistliche Schónheit: Von Qumran zu 
Michael Hahn,” in Otto Michel and Ulrich Mann, 
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praised in 1QapGen 20:2-8, is a novelistic device tradi- 
tional also in the wasf, a genre of love poetry.!? In Joseph 
and Aseneth 5-6, Joseph's sunlike appearance reveals 
him, in the land of the sun god, to be truly a son of the 
living God; the language is angelic.” Later, Aseneth will 
be transfigured as a sign of the immortality she has 
obtained (chaps. 18-19), and even Jacob appears like an 
angel (chap. 22). The transfiguration stories in the 
Gospels reveal Jesus' status as Son of God par excel- 
lence, but probably derive from resurrection tradi- 
tions.'* As such they are related to other NT texts that 
describe or allude to the eschatological glory of the 
body of the risen and exalted Christ.!* 

These texts are of some help in interpreting this pas- 
sage. Noah’s appearance probably has a revelatory func- 
tion; it is indicative of the righteousness and perfection 
that will qualify him to be the patriarch of a new race 
and, perhaps, the one who will cleanse the polluted 
world (see comm. on vv 16-18). In the narrative logic of 
the story, Noah’s glorious appearance catalyzes the 
events that enable Enoch to make this known. 

Lamech’s reaction is natural. Epiphanies always cause 
fear,!® and given the particular circumstances here, the 
father flees for help, or better, for an explanation. In 
order to provide continuity and avoid repetition, the 
author has Lamech state his conclusion (albeit three 
times) rather than narrate in detail the evidence on 
which he bases the conclusion. “The child is of a ‘differ- 
ent’ order (&AAoıöTepog); he is not like us humans, but 
like the offspring of an angel. Therefore he cannot have 
been conceived by me (xk Euov; contrast ’emnehu, v 1b), 
but by an angel." This interpretation is explicit in 
1QapGen 2:1: Lamech fears that the child was sired by 
one of the watchers and was one of the Nepilin (2:1).'7 
Lamech’s secondary conclusion here is more correct 


eds., Die Liebhaftigkeit des Wortes: Theologische und 16 
seelsorgische Studien und Beiträge als Festgabe für Adolf 
Köberle zum sechzigsten Geburtstag (Hamburg: Im 17 


Furche, 1958) 76-79. 


12  Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, 119-20, citing M. 


Goshen-Gottstein. 


13 See Nickelsburg, "Stories," 67, esp. n. 180. 


14 Mark 9:2-8; Matt 17:1-8; Luke 9:28-36. 


than the first. The birth of the marvelous child is a sign 
of things to come, and to judge from his double use of 
the verb “to fear” (poß&ouaı, evAaBEopa, vv 4, 6), he 
anticipates the worst. 

Lamech's appeal to his father, though psychologically 
understandable, is also related to Methuselah's function 
as the primary link in the transmission of the Enochic 
tradition. Previously, Methuselah had received from his 
father the records of his visions and heavenly journeys 
(81:5—82:3; 76:14; 79:1; 83:1; 85:1-2; 91:1-3). Now that 
the time of revelation has passed, a new, prodigious 
event requires a revealed explanation. The interpreta- 
tion is expected to be transmitted like other interpeta- 
tions in 1 Enoch: Enoch will seek from the angels the 
explanation of a vision (v 9) and will pass it on to 
Methuselah (see also v 12). 

W 8-12 In this new episode, Methuselah carries out his 
son's request that he seek out Enoch at his present 
dwelling with the angels, at the ends of the earth. The 
chronology of this event is problematic.!? According to 
the chronology in the MT and LXX of Gen 5:21-29, 
Enoch had already been “taken” by God before Noah's 
birth. According to the Samaritan Pentateuch and Jub. 
5:20-28, Noah was born 180 years before the final taking 
of Enoch, during his three hundred years with the 
angels. Which view is reflected here? Enoch's presence 
with the angels comports well with most of what is said 
of the patriarch throughout the corpus (see chaps. 
12-36 * chaps. 81-82). Nonetheless, the latter passage, 
with its mandate for one-year's instruction, and the indi- 
cation in 106:1 that Methuselah married during that 
one-year period, require that in the present context this 


On this element in commissioning stories in partic- 
ular, see comm. on 14:8—16:4. 

See the translation by Beyer, Texte, 167. 

18 See Devorah Dimant, “The Biography of Enoch and 
the Books of Enoch," VT 33 (1983) 27. 


15 1 Cor 15:49; Phil 3:21; 2 Cor 4:6; cf. Acts 9:1-9. The 
motif is related to Jewish texts that promise the 
transformation of the righteous into the likeness of 


angels (see comm. on 104:2). 
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event must be placed after Enoch has been removed to 
his final location, probably in the paradise of the north- 
east (see chap. 32; cf. Jub. 4:23).19 

The scene that describes Methuselah’s approach and 
his invocation of his father recalls the parallel scenes in 
chaps. 65 and 83 (see above, § Relationship to Parallel 
Stories). The younger man obtains from the elder an 
explanation of something he has seen that portends the 
coming cataclysm. Methuselah describes the topic of dis- 
cussion as a matter of “great distress" (avayxn weyaAn), 
a more or less technical term for eschatological distress 
(see comm. on 100:7), and as a “terrible vision” (r@’ey 
*edub, quite possibly = öpaoıg akArjpoc). The Ethiopic 
term parallels rä’ey senus, which occurs at 83:2, 7, as a 
description of Enoch’s first dream vision. In either case, 
the Aramaic word—whether "Wp or ?'?^—could denote 
either “terrible” or "difficult."?? Both the parallelism 
here and the facility with which Mahalalel interprets the 
dream in chap. 83 suggest an affective meaning. In chap. 
83 Enoch sees a terrifying nightmare and reacts accord- 
ingly. Here Methuselah refers to the fearful spectacle 
that Lamech has seen and to the harsh implications that 
have struck terror in the hearts of Lamech and Methuse- 
lah. 

Methuselah’s narrative in vv 10-12 adds nothing of 
substance to what we already know, although the order 
of the account has changed. The description of the 
child, taken from vv 2-4 with one interpolation from v 5, 
is framed by Lamech’s conclusions about the child in 
vv 5-7: 


vv 10bc 5 
10d-12b 2-4 
12c-f 6-7 


Bi 106:13— 107:3 The remainder of the story, which 
recounts Enoch's response to Methuselah's query, 
divides into two parallel sections that describe two 
cycles of sin, judgment, and deliverance. The first cycle 
is set in Noah’s time; the second will be consummated 
in the author’s time. The pattern is familiar from 91:5 | | 
6-9:21 


19 So Dimant, ibid. 


106:1— 107:3 


Introduction 106:13a-c = 
Sin 13d-14 106:19—107:1a 
Punishment 15 — 
Salvation 16 — 
Righteous generations, 
end of evil 17,18gh 107:1b-e 
Tell Lamech, child is his; 
name, function 18a-f 107:2-3 


E 106:13a-c Enoch introduces his speech as Methuselah 
had, with a distich of two short lines. In the first line, 
where Methuselah had spoken of great distress, Enoch 
promises that God will *renew." The text is uncertain 
(n. c). € is corrupt; according to 6, God will renew the 
commandment or law or covenant.?? A reference to Gen- 
esis 8-9 seems indicated, or even expected (cf. 93:4). If 
so, to what does the text refer: the commandment about 
eating blood (which is of great concern in 1 Enoch 9), 
the order of the seasons (Gen 8:21-22), or the covenant 
signed by the rainbow? Along with these last two possi- 
bilities, there may be here an allusion to Noah's function 
as the producer of the "seed" that will renew the popula- 
tion of the earth (10:3; cf. 10:16, and in texts parallel to 
the present one, 65:12; 67:1-3; 84:6). Such an allusion 
would be consonant with the point of this story, twice 
repeated, that Noah is the sign of rescue, remnant, and 
joy after the destruction (see comm. on 107:3). 

Enoch's second introductory line also parallels 
Methuselah's: 

because of a vision, I have approached, Father (v 9c) 

just as I have seen, child, I have told you (v 13c) 
Enoch responds to what Lamech saw by reminding 
Methuselah what he, Enoch, had previously seen and 
told (onuaiveıv) Methuselah. Enoch refers to texts ear- 
lier in the corpus. Chapters 6-11—Enochic in the con- 
text of 1:1—tell of the descent of the watchers *in the 
days of Jared" (6:6; 106:13). In chaps. 12-16 Enoch 
recounts the vision in which he learned of the angels' 
violation of the realms of flesh and spirit (cf. 15:4-7; 
106:14). In the broader context of the corpus (see chaps. 
81-82), both of these sections belong to Enoch's instruc- 


20 See Black, Enoch, 320, who opts for “dreadful” and 
cites Charles's and Knibb’s translation, “disturbing.” 


21  VanderKam, “Studies,” 518. 


22 For details and possibilities, see the discussion in 


Black, Enoch, 320-21. 
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tion to Methuselah. This instruction continues in chaps. 
83-84, where Enoch recounts to Methuselah the con- 
tents of his first dream vision, in chap. 91, whose brief 
two-part historical survey parallels 106:13—107:2, and in 
93:1-10 and 91:11-17, which attribute similar informa- 
tion to a heavenly vision. Against this background, 
Enoch responds to Methuselah’s request for angelic 
interpretation by referring to his own angelically inter- 
preted visions, which he has already transmitted to 
Methuselah. 

E 13d-19 In the first half of his apocalypse, Enoch 
focuses on events connected with the time of the flood. 
This section corresponds to 91:5 and 93:4a-d. 

E 13d-15 As in chaps. 6-7, and their elaboration in 
12-16, the sin of note is the angels’ intercourse with 
women. The days of Jared mentioned in 6:6 are here 
specified as “the generation of Jared my father” (or 
“days of Jared my father,” if 1OapGen 3:3 is a valid testi- 
mony to the present text). The precise wording of v 13dß 
is uncertain due to evident textual corruption (see n. f), 
but the reference is clearly to the rebel watchers. What is 
not so certain is how to construe the verbs in vv 13-14. I 
have taken the aorists, translated “transgressed” and 
“married,” as translations of Aramaic perfects and inter- 
preted the rest of the verbs, which are in the present 
tense, as translations of Aramaic imperfects, indicating 
repeated past actions. Alternatively, these verbs could 
refer to actions still in progress.” Verse 14a repeats the 
idea in v 13d. The watchers have “transgressed the cus- 
tom" (€8oc¢). Although we cannot be certain what Ara- 
maic word stood here originally, the Greek formulation 
can be related to the indictment in 15:4-7. God has 

, established appropriate modes of conduct for spirits and 
. for human beings, and the watchers, who are spirits, 
have acted like human beings and thus transgressed the 
established custom. (Cf. comm. on 2:1-2; 5:2-4. Nature 
does not deviate from its prescribed and accustomed 
ways, but human beings have transgressed God's com- 
mands.) Ironically, although the angels have married 


women in order to perpetuate their own kind (6:1; 15:5- 
7a), the result of their union is not spirits like them- 
selves, but beings of flesh (106:14e). This notion agrees 
with the earlier texts; the giants have bodies of flesh 
(15:9), and like human beings they will die (10:9-10; 
16:1). The angelic sin must result in divine wrath and 
punishment. Because the present text deals explicitly 
with Noah, different from all the earlier texts except the 
dream visions, this author refers specifically to the flood 
and its one-year duration (Gen 7:11; 8:14).?* 

m 16-18 The event that brought Methuselah to Enoch 
was the birth of Lamech's son and the fear that this 
child's evident angelic conception was a portent of bad 
things to come. The author momentarily maintains the 
suspense. Enoch's initial response offers little comfort: 
angels have mingled with women and incurred God's 
wrath. The oracle appears to continue in the same vein, 
moving from the general to a threatening particular: 
“And as for this child that was born. . . ." But the sen- 
tence ends on an unexpected note; the child will survive 
the disaster. Lamech's fear is unfounded. What he sus- 
pects to be the result of a forbidden angelic conception 
is actually the harbinger of the good news that lies 
beyond the bad—God's triumph over the tragedy that is 
plaguing the creation. The birth of the child that has 
caused consternation is a reason to rejoice; the child will 
be the instrument for salvation and the renewal that 
Enoch had mentioned in v 13. 

The passage has an a-b-a' structure. Framing the sec- 
tion are two similar passages that describe how Noah 
and his sons will survive the flood and the evil that it 
will expunge (vv 16-17, 18g-h). At the center of the pas- 
sage is a command to announce to Lamech the truth of 
the matter and to give the child a name that signifies his 
function (v 18a-f). 

Verse 16 identifies Noah and his three sons as the 
remnant that “will be left" («aro AÀeup95oerau) when the 
mass of humanity dies in the flood, and the contrast, 
"he...and his three children with him | all men ..., 


” 


23 Milik (Enoch, 209-10) interprets them to refer to the 


present time. Cf. Black (Enoch, 100). 


24 The texts of Gen 7:11 and 8:14 vary on the dates 
for the beginning of the rain and the drying of the 
earth: fll, year 600, month 2, day 17 to 601, 2, 27; 
LXX, 600, 2, 27 to 601, 2, 27; Jub. 5:23, 31, year 34 


of jubilee, month 2, day 17 to 35, 2, 17. 
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is clear. The passage appears to reflect Gen 7:23: when 
every living thing is blotted out, “only Noah was left and 
those who were with him" (MR SW8 MTR AND, Kat 
KaTeAcipdn uóvog Nae kai oi uer avTov); in addition, 
it was probably read in light of prophetic texts about the 
survival of a remnant.” Less certain is Milik's suggestion 
that the verb in v 16a involves a play on the name of the 
child, because the same Greek stem (kara@Aeıuua, “rem- 
nant”) occurs in the explanation of the name in v 18e.?9 
Milik argues that ka7a@Aevppo translates the substantive 
(S)? or rv, which he identifies as Hebrew. The diffi- 
culty with this interpretation is that the root m) and its 
cognates appear not to be have been used in Aramaic or 
Syriac with the meaning "left behind" or *remnant." In 
Gen 7:23, cited above, the verb employed is "Kö, whose 
nominal forms appear commonly in biblical texts to 
denote “remnant.” All three Targumim retain this root. 
Moreover, where the hiphil form of Heb. MI occurs in 
the biblical text with the meaning “leave behind,” it is 
always replaced by another Aramaic root, usually Paw. 
Thus, if a form of the root rm (nah) appeared in v 16a 
and/or v 18e as a wordplay on the child's name, the 
paronomasia was bilingual, as in the case of Jared (see 
comm. on 6:4-6). According to v 16b, the child and his 
children “will be saved" (ou®noeraı, dehna). This verb, 
which also occurs in v 18g, evidently translated Aram. 
025 in both places. The same Aramaic verb occurs in 
10:18 and, evidently, in 10:3 (where they are translated 
by Exgevyopat, “escape”) in connection, respectively, 
with the righteous who will escape the judgment and the 
son of Lamech, the righteous one, who will escape the 
flood. The usage of the verb here underscores the rem- 
nant connotations, since the nominal form 77D occurs 
in the Hebrew Bible in parallelism with 180 to mean “an 
escaped remnant."?7 

The precise meaning of v 17 is obscured by the 
textual problem noted in n. a. Does one follow 6 and 
translate “He (the child) will calm the earth (pavet 
THV THV),” assuming here the presence of Aram. r'? and 
thus a play on the name Noah (see comm. on v 18)? Or 


106:1— 107:3 


does one follow € and see a reference to the cleansing of 
the earth, with & representing a corruption of the Gk. 
verb qTÀovo? Such a mistake in Greek is easy enough, and 
the hypothesis may be supported by what appears to be 
the remnant of the verb N22 in 4 (4OEn* 5 2:22; Milik, 
Enoch, 209). 

In order to clarify the two lines of interpretation that 
follow from these two verbs, we must also clarify the 
respective connotations of the object of the verbs. 
According to v 17, the earth is “cleansed” or “calmed” 
from e9opd (musnä €), and this noun appears again in 
the parallel passage in v 18g-h. The Greek noun means 
"ruin," “destruction,” or “corruption.” Significantly, this 
word and its cognates occur several times in the LXX of 
Gen 6:11-13, where they translate the Heb. root nmw 
("destroy"), which designates both what all flesh has 
done and what God will do in turn. Its basic meaning is 
again "ruin" or *destroy," as is also the case with its Ara- 
maic equivalent, 727 (which occurs in 4QEn* 5 2:22; 
Milik, Enoch, 209). The Eth. root (masana, musna) also 
appears frequently in the flood account in Jub. 5:1-3. 
How does one construe this noun with reference to the 
two verbs of which it is the object in the respective texts? 
If & is essentially correct, the text offers another play on 
the etymology of Noah's name; the child will survive in a 
world that has been “calmed” from the destructive vio- 
lence that brought it to ruin. If € is correct and the 
reconstruction of the Aramaic accurate, the text 
describes a cleansing from the pollution created by the 
sexual defilement of the watchers and the bloodshed 
that has polluted the earth. There is some support for 
this line of interpretation in the parallel account in 
10:20-22, which speaks twice of the earth being cleansed 
(kadapifopac) from all manner of evil things. Of this 
list, the one specific element missing in both 106:17 and 
18g-h is the category of uncleanness or defilement 
(dradapoig, uiaoua). It is perhaps represented by the 
noun pópa. In such a case, the translation “corrup- 
tion," with its modern English connotations of “rot” 
and “putrefaction,” would capture the meaning of the 


95 On the remnant see V. Herntrich, “Aetupa, KTA.,” 


TDNT 4 (1967) 196-209. 
26  Milik, Enoch, 216. 


27 See Herntrich, “Actua,” 196. See also BDB, 812, 


s.v. Tt 75. 
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original text here. Finally, if one accepts this line of 
interpretation, the question remains: how does the 
purifying occur? If the Ethiopic verb form is correct, it 
appears that the flood is God’s massive ritual washing of 
the world. If one accepts the syntax in 6, then perhaps it 
is Noah's sacrifice that brings atonement for the earth. 
This interpretation of Gen 8:20 appears in the fragmen- 
tary 1QapGen 10:18, “. . . and for all the earth I atoned 
..." (MED wm 7:5 RYAN 5» 52) which reflects the inter- 
pretation in Jub. 6:2: "He (Noah) made atonement for 
the earth, and he took a kid and made atonement by its 
blood because of all the sin of the earth.” 

Since Enoch has explained the child’s significance, he 
commands Methuselah to reassure Lamech and give the 
child an appropriate name. Verse 18b corresponds to 
vv 6a, 12cd, and 7, 12f. Lamech thought the child was 
not his own but was conceived by an angel, and he sent 
to ascertain “the truth.” He is to be told that the child is 
his “in truth” (OwP, 4OEn* 5 2:22). 

As in v 17, the text of v 18cd is flawed (see n. d). 
Milik thinks there is a triple etymology in v 18d-g.”® 
Rightly citing Greek evidence for a double etymology as 
old as Philo of Alexandria, he finds in v 18c-f a double 
etymology to correspond (in reverse order) to Philo's 
avanavo.c N ĉikæroç (“rest or righteous"). Arguing that 
Ö0Log corresponds to the latter meaning, he reconstructs 
the text as follows: óotov kà[Aeco]v 766€ TÒ naLöLov TO 
yevvndev kai Noe kdAeaov avro) TÒ Óvoua = "AP m] 
RB "TP mm pop 77] sap 77 (“and ‘Pious’ call this child 
that was born, and ‘Noah’ call his name”). At least two 
problems attach to this reconstruction. First, Milik 
claims that the first etymology, reflected in the use of 
Gator, is based on the late Heb. adjective mr? or Aram. 
m), meaning "quietus, mitis, placidus, gratus, bonus,” 
although he cites no textual evidence. The range of 
meanings clearly derives from the basic meaning "quiet" 
and only by derivation suggests a connotation that might 
be indicated by the Gk. óatoc. Second, this Greek voca- 
ble never appears in the LXX as a translation of either 
the root M or the root P78, the normal equivalent of 
Philo's ÖöLkauoc. 

As an alternative, the translation above presumes the 
following reconstruction: . . . €oTuv dixavwc Kat <EoTaL 


28  Milik, Enoch, 213-16. 
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ÖLkaıov ka» davov «róóe TO maLöLov Kat Nàe» 

ka [Aeco |v abro) TO Gvopa = DWP wo] VWP m] 
[Taw ^p mo IT way] Karam. Several factors support 
this reconstruction. (1) In SYAN (“perfect,” “upright”) it 
posits a Semitic root that the LXX translates by öoLog 
(“pious”) (Prov 2:21; Amos 5:10). (2) It explains the curi- 
ous fact that in the defective dikatw¢ kal door, & repli- 
cates a known idiom (see comm. on 102:4-5); the 
combination existed in the original text. (3) The posited 
Aramaic behind this combination has a close counter- 
part in Gen 6:9: “Noah was a righteous man, blameless 
in his generation" (17772 rmn an prs cw n. 

Thus, according to this reconstruction, Enoch begins 
by asserting that the child is Lamech's, continues by 
describing how his character will differ from his contem- 
poraries, and concludes by supplying a name that will be 
appropriate to the function that follows from his charac- 
ter. He is Lamech's remnant, who will survive when all 
humanity dies (see above on v 16), and thus he will pro- 
vide “rest.” This etymology is based on the primary 
meaning of the Semitic root M (nüah), both in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, and is reflected in Philo (see above), the 
LXX, and Pseudo-Philo (LAB 1.20, requiem; cf. 3:8). It 
differs from Gen 5:29 M, which traces the meaning of 
Noab's name to the Heb. root DM} (nakam), “console.” 
The evidence in Greek, combined with the interpreta- 
tion in Pseudo-Philo, which is based on a Hebrew origi- 
nal, indicates that the etymology in the present text had 
some broader currency in Semitic tradition. How Noah 
will bring rest is not said. Pseudo-Philo, following the 
wording of the biblical text, sees in Noah rest for a 
cursed earth. That the earth, and not just Lamech, will 
receive peace is suggested here in the double use of the 
second person plural in this verse. The victims of the 
corruption the angels brought into the world will find 
rest. See further the commentary on 107:2. 

The etymology is followed in v 18g-h by a slightly 
extended reprise of vv 16b-17. Although these two lines 
at the end of the section close an a-b-a' pattern, they 
could also be the last part of the message that Methuse- 
lah is to communicate to Lamech. 

E 106:19— 107:1 These verses constitute the second half 
of Enoch's oracle, and like their counterpart in 91:6-9, 


they anticipate renewed evil in the world followed by the 
final annihilation of such evil. 

Verse 19a has an ironic ring. After hearing that Noah 
and his children will be saved when God has judged “all 
sins and iniquities that are consummated upon the 
earth,” one now learns that after this judgment there will 
be “stronger iniquity than what was formerly consum- 
mated on the earth.” God’s new beginning will not work 
as one might suppose that it would (cf. the wording in 
91:6-7 and the comm.). 

This was, of course, a sad fact of life that the readers 
of this chapter readily understood, but the author has 
Enoch provide documentation for his prediction. He has 
had access to the secrets (8"}!7) of God, which have been 
inscribed on the heavenly tablets. This assertion assures 
the reader that postdiluvian sin was no surprise to God, 
who knew that it would happen even before the flood 
took place. It is all within the divine purview, and so is 
its final abolition, which must also come to pass, since it 
too has been inscribed. The wording of 106:19b—107:1a 
(“I know... I have read . . . I have seen”) parallels ear- 
lier references to the heavenly tablets in 81:1-2; 93:1; 
103:2. 

Enoch has learned from the heavenly tablets that 
postdiluvian evil (82) will continue for many genera- 
tions until righteous generations arise. The allusion is 
evidently to the information Enoch gathered from the 
heavenly tablets and wrote down in the Apocalypse of 
Weeks (93:1-10; 91:11-17). If we accept the plural read- 
ing of A against 6 € (see n. d) in the present verse, the 
author is speaking not simply about the righteous gener- 
ation that will uproot evil (93:10), but about the whole 
scenario described in 93:10; 91:11-17. Although the final 
cessation of evil and violence (107:1c-d) presumes a sec- 
ond great judgment parallel to the flood, this author 
does not focus on that judgment, as is the case in 91:7c- 
e, but on its consequences, viz., the removal of evil and 
the arrival of “good things upon the earth." This empha- 
sis will be the author's last word in 107:3. 

E 107:2-3 The second half of Enoch's oracle ends, like 
the first, with the command that Methuselah communi- 
cate with Lamech and name the child. The content of 
these verses differs notably from 106:18a-f. 


29 F. LI. Griffith and Herbert Thompson, eds., The 
Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden 


106:1— 107:3 


Verse 2 is expanded beyond its counterpart in 
106:18ab. The wording “go, say" is typical of a prophetic 
commissioning (see comm. on 15:2). It appears in 10:2 
and in 12:4; 13:1; 15:2. Here, moreover, the emphatic 
“go” indicates that the story is ended. That the child is 
Lamech's is now emphasized in a positive and negative 
formulation (P3722 87) vwpa, “in truth and without 
deception"). The double formulation has an exact paral- 
lel in the Demotic Magical Papyrus 5:15, 20.79 

Verse 3 is textually problematic because, although it is 
attested in both & and €, the ms. of 4OEn* 5 2 indicates 
a blank line and wide bottom margin after v 2 (see Milik, 
Enoch, plate XV). Assuming that v 3 must have been orig- 
inal, Milik asserts that this verse had been written on the 
next column of the scroll.°° This conclusion is supported 
by 1QapGen 5:24, which has a fragment of a counterpart 
to 107:3a. From a formal point of view, v 3 is not sur- 
prising. In a general way it brings the story to closure. 
Moreover, to the extent that this story reflects a commis- 
sioning, it follows a tendency in such stories to describe 
the fulfillment of the commissioning. 

This fulfillment includes, first, Methuselah's return to 
Lamech and his report of what he had been told. Sec- 
ond, in keeping with Enoch's instructions, the child is 
called Noah. With this naming, however, the story takes 
an unexpected turn. These final two lines correspond 
formally to 106:18d-f, which provide an etymology, or a 
double etymology, for “Noah,” meaning “rest” and, per- 
haps, “remnant.” The present verse suggests another 
explanation. He is the one who “gladdens the earth 
from destruction." Perhaps the mention of "earth" indi- 
cates a closer relationship to Gen 5:29 than in 106:18d-f, 
although this is doubtful when that passage is read in the 
context of the following line. Nor is it clear how the verb 
“gladden” (evypatve =m) can derive etymologically 
from either M or On]. One might think more of an alliter- 
ation with the letter het in common, and joy as a quality 
related to either rest or consolation. The notion of joy, 
moreover, occurs twice in 10:16-19, whose agricultural 
metaphors correspond to Genesis 9 (see comm. on 


(Oxford: Clarendon, 1921) 47. 
30  Milik, Enoch, 217. 
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10:16c-17). Perhaps related to this is Jub. 7:3-6, the coun- 
terpart of Gen 8:20-21, where “joy” appears three times 
as a characteristic of Noah’s infamous feast after the 
grape harvest (cf. also 1QapGen 7:7). 

There is one final possible explanation for this last 


line, viz., that the Greek reflects an Aramaic textual cor- 


ruption from NTN (“to renew”) to "7T (“to gladden”). 
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Noah is the one who as the bearer of seed “renews the 
earth from destruction.” Such an idea in the last line 
would be a fitting reprise of Enoch’s first line, “God will 
renew his commandment (or ‘covenant’) upon the earth” 
(106:13). 
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A Final Book by Enoch 


Another book that Enoch wrote? for his nun Methuselah and for those who would come 
after him and keep the law in the last days. 

You who have observed (it)? and? are waiting in these days until the evildoers are brought 
to an end and the power of 3/ the sinners is brought to an end —you wait until sin passes 
away. 

For their names will be erased from the book of life and from the books of the holy 
ones,? 
and their seed will perish forever; 
their spirits? will be slaughtered, 
and they will cry out and groan in n desolate, unseen place, 
and in fire they will burn, for there is no earth there. 


I saw there something like a cloud, which could not be discerned, since because of its 
depth? | was unable to look up at it. And flames of fire | saw burning gloriously, and some- 
thing like glorious mountains were turning over and quaking to and fro. 

And | asked one of the holy angels who were with me, “What is this glorious (place), for 
there is no heaven, but only flames of fire that arz burning and the sound of weeping and 
crying? and groaning and severe pain.” 

And he said to me, "The place that you see—here are thrown? the spirits of the sinners and 
blasphemers and those who do evil and those who alter everything that the Lord has said 
by the mouth of the prophets (about) the things that will be done. 

For there are books and records about them in heaven above, 
so that the angels may read them? 
and know what will happen to the sinners and the spirits of the humble,» 
and those who afflicted their bodies, and were recompensed by God; 
and those who ware abused by evil men; 
those who love God, 
and do not love gold and silver and all the good things that are in the world; 
but gave their bodies to torment; 
and those who? from the time they existed did not desire the food that is in the world, * 
but considered themselves as a breath that passes away; , 
and to this they kept. 
The Lord tested them much, 
and their spirits were found pure, 
so that they might bless his name. 
And all their blessings | have recounted in the books. 
And he has recompensed them for their lives,? 
for these were found to have loved heaven .: 
more than their life that is in the world.^ ~ 
Although they were trampled down by evil men and heard reproach and insult from 
them and were abused, 
yet they blessed me. 


And now | will summon the spirits of the pious (who are) from the generation of light; 
and I will transform those who «have descended into» darkness,? 
who in their bodies ware not recompensed with the honor appropriate to their 
faithfulness. 
Indeed, I will bring forth in shining light those who loved my holy name, 
and | will seat each one on the throne? of his honor, 
and they will shine for times without number. 
For righteous is the judgment of God, 
and to the faithful he shows faithfulness, 
because they abide in the paths of truth.? 
And the righteous, as they shine, will see those who wera born in darkness cast into 
darkness; 
and the sinners will cry out and see them shining; 
and they, for their part, will depart to where the days and times are written for them.? 
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108:1 10a la’arestihomu (lit. “for their heads"), used in € as a 
a kale? mashaf zasahafa hénok | “Another book of Enoch, reflexive pronoun. I take it to reflect the use of wuxn 
which he wrote” (kale? mashafa hénok zasahafa) T°. with the meaning of “life,” an interpretation corrobo- 
2a + Sanaya (“good”) gg', a gloss to parallel “do evil" in the rated in line d. 
next line. b  zala'álam, which could mean simply “eternal” (cf. 99:14; 
b Om. “and” gg'mqT*. 104:5; 91:9). Cf. Dillmann (Henoch, 80), who attaches it 
3a from the book - - - - - holy ones] ?emmashafa heywat to “heaven,” and Hoffmann (Henoch, 2:882), who trans- 
wa?emmasahefta qeddusat (“. . . and from the book of the lates ^welcher für ewig." With Martin (Hénoch, 286), 
holy one" [. . . wa’emmashafa geddus] g) gg’ | “from the Charles (Enoch, 271), and Knibb (Enoch, 2:251), I 
books of the living and from the holy books" emend to zaba‘älam (so € g'), bringing the expression 
Cemmasahefta heyawan wa?'emmasaheft geddusan) q | into parallel with zawesta ‘alam (v 8) and zawesta medr 
“from the book of the holy living ones" ?emmashafa (v 9). 
heyawan geddusän) x | “from the book (+ of T?) and lla have - - into darkness] emending la’ella tawaledu 
from the holy books” (emmashaf Pemmashafa T?]) baselmat (“those who were born in darkness") to la’ella 
wa’emmasäheft qeddus (-àn, -at) mtI? | “from the books waradu, presuming the text to be a dittograph of v 14. 
of the holy ones” (emmasahefta geddusan with varr.) B. Ct. 102:7: 
gg'mqtI? indicate reference to two sets of books. Short 12a + “of honor" (kebr) B-n, a double reading. 
reading of 8 seems due to omission by hma. 13a Lit. “in the dwelling of the paths of truth" (bamahdara 
b + “will be destroyed and" (yethagwalu wa- t, yethagalu wa- fenawäta ret‘) t | “in the dwelling, the paths of truth” 
T?) tT?, a double reading, perhaps a dittograph from (bamahdar fenäwäta ret‘) q | “in the dwelling and paths 
the previous line. of truth” (bamáhdar wafendwata ret‘) gY? | “in the 
4a em‘emaqu | "because of the greatness of its depth" dwelling and in truth" (bamähdar wabaret*) m | “in the 
(’embezha *emaqu) g', a gloss | “because of its darkness” dwelling of the upright paths" (bamähdara fenawat 
(’emsälamatu) T°. retuSat) al. 
5a “crying and weeping” B. 15a Various mss. add a subscript: “The vision of the secrets 
6a  yetwaddayu | “are led” (yetwassadu) gqT*. (‘the secret vision’ g) of Enoch" gm | “Here is com- 
7a yänbebewwomu | "cause them to dwell” (yanberewwomu) pleted the secret vision of Enoch" q | "Here is com- 
gg'qT*. pleted the vision of Enoch" x | *The vision of Enoch 
b | walamanáfesta tehutàn gg'mqtuT?, abcdioprsvwyzb' (om. the prophet is completed" na! | t is defective. 
wa = “and”) T? | “the humble spirits" (walamanäfest 
tehutän) efhklnxa'. 
9a warella 8 | "those who" Cella) g'qT? | “these” Cellu) mt! 
| “and these" (wa’ellu) € | “but” (alla) g. The reading 
used is more consonant with the series in which it 
occurs. 
Introduction chapters and has created a conclusion that interprets the 


This “other book that Enoch wrote” is actually a summa- 


corpus as a revelation of eschatological import that is 


rizing and interpretive conclusion to the corpus, which 
exhorts the righteous who live “in the end of days” to 


intended to console and exhort. 


Parallels to the Rest of 1 Enoch 


endure in their expectation that the judgment will soon 
vindicate them and eradicate sin and the sinners who 
have troubled and oppressed them. Such a conclusion is 
not surprising. Violence, oppression, and persecution 
are a constant in most of the strata of the corpus, as is 
the hope of God’s recompense, guaranteed by the reali- 
ties of a realm that transcends the present world. The 
author, then, has drawn on ideas, expressions, and tradi- 
tions that will resonate with the reader of the earlier 
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A quick overview reveals the major points of similarity 
between this chapter and the corpus of which it is the 
conclusion. The superscription (v 1) recalls chaps. 81-82 
and Methuselah’s role as the primary transmitter of 
eschatological revelation; and the form and wording of 
the superscription, together with the exhortation (vv 2- 
3), parallel the introduction to the Epistle (chap. 92). 
The promise that sinners will be annihilated (v 2) is sub- 


108:1-15 


stantiated in vv 3-6 by a revised form of the visions in elsewhere attributed to the righteous only in 104:13 and 
chaps. 18 and 21. The extended description of the righ- in the Parables (39:6; 46:8; 58:3; 61:4). Their faith and 
teous and their abuse by sinners (vv 7-10) has the fewest their love of God leads the righteous to offer themselves 


parallels in the corpus, but it refers to the heavenly to verbal and physical abuse by “evildoers” (vv 7-10). 
books mentioned in chaps. 81 and 103 and reflects a That such suffering occurs because of one’s piety is 
situation and worldview similar to that in the Book of implied elsewhere in 1 Enoch only in the Parables 
Parables. The concluding announcement of the judg- (46:7—47:4), but here alone it is said that God is testing 
ment of the righteous and sinners (vv 11-13, 14-15) » their spirits (v 9). In recognition of their unhappy lot in 
employs important motifs and imagery found in chaps. life, the righteous are described as “the lowly,” a term 
102-104 and 62-63. Since none of these parallels to the used only here in 1 Enoch to denote a religious quality 
earlier chapters indicate the use of independent, more rather than simply one's social or economic status. 
primitive tradition (see comm.), it seems likely that chap. Although I have indicated some similarities to the 
108 was composed as the conclusion to a form of the Parables, this chapter speaks with a voice that one can 
corpus that included at least chaps. 1-71, 81:1—82:4, and better define by noting parallels in other Jewish litera- 
85-105. (See the discussion of the formation of the cor- ture. Especially significant are the wisdom texts and 
pus in the Introduction 83.1.3. motifs of the Hebrew Scriptures and Hellenistic 
Judaism, with their warnings about the love of money, — 
The Righteous and Their Attitude, Worldview, their emphasis on the transience of life, their admoni- 
and Lot in Life tions to love God and keep the law (or commandments), ~ 
and their assertions that God tests the faithful. Particu- 
Verses 7-10 are especially significant for the historical larly noteworthy are the parallels in the Wisdom of — 
interpreter of this chapter. Together with a few verses Solomon (see comm. on vv 8, 9, and 13), which suggest 
outside this section, this description of the righteous the use of a common tradition that nuanced the cliches 
employs an idiom largely unparalleled in the rest of the and concerns of the wisdom tradition by claiming 
Enochic corpus. Therefore, in the concerns and unique revealed knowledge of the hidden heavenly realm that 
nuances of these passages we may ascertain this final severely limits the significance of the phenomenal 
author's particular emphasis and interpretive signature world.! A similar worldview is attested in the Testament of 
on the corpus as a whole and we may look for the Job and, among Christian texts, in Hebrews, James, and 
author's broader theological, intellectual, and social con- 1 Peter. Key parts of the preaching attributed to Jesus in 
text. Matt 5:3-12; 6:19-21, 23-34| | Luke 6:20-23; 12:33-34; 
Constitutive for the self-understanding of the right- , 12:22-32 also attest this kind of apocalypticized wisdom. 
eous is their concern to “keep the law" (v 1), a cliche that The citation of this parallel material is consonant 
occurs only here in 1 Enoch. Important as one's deeds with this chapter's Enochic ascription and its function as 
are, the author emphasizes the attitudes that underlie a conclusion to the corpus. Other important segments 


~ obedience. One “loves” God, or heaven (vv 8, 10)—again of the corpus can be described as apocalypticized wis- 
a thoroughly biblical sentiment unparalleled in 1 Enoch. dom (see Introduction 85.1.1.3-4), and additional paral- 


By contrast, one does not love or desire the things "in lels to the Wisdom of Solomon are evident (in particular 
„the world." So fundamental is this deprecation of the see comm. on 102:4—104:8). The present chapter contin- 
created order in the name of one's allegiance to heaven ues to draw from the broad pool of apocalypticized wis- 
that it is emphasized three times (vv 8, 9, 10), although dom traditions as it shapes its interpetation of the 

elsewhere in 1 Enoch it is expressed only in 48:7. Along Enochic corpus. 


with love of God is "faith" or “faithfulness” (vv 11, 13), 


]  Onthe relationship between the Wisdom of Apocalyptic in the Hellenistic Age," HR 17 (1977) 
Solomon and Jewish apocalyptic texts, see John J. 134-41. 
Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation: Jewish Wisdom and 
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Provenance 


Although it would be unwise to attribute this chapter to 
any specific Jewish group or sect, some indicators of the 
author’s social, intellectual, and theological context can 
be related to elements in other texts. Most obviously, the 
author understands himself to stand in a tradition whose 
patron was thought to be Enoch, and he describes the 
righteous in categories drawn from the Epistle and the 
Parables. Other terminology in vv 11-15 (“the genera- 
tion of light,” “those born in darkness,” “faith” or “faith- 
fulness”) is paralleled in the Qumran Scrolls (cf 10S 
3-4; 1QpHab 8:1-3). Another parallel to the scrolls is 
the term “the lowly,” used to designate the downtrodden 
status of the righteous, but also their religious disposi- 
tion, which is indifferent to or contemptuous of worldly 
wealth and possessions. While the evidence for a partic- 
ular group known as the Anawim is tenuous, there are 
many lines of convergence between 1 Enoch 108 (and 
perhaps also the Epistle), some of the Qumranic materi- 
als, and the kind of spirituality propounded in the Mag- 
nificat, parts of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Epistle of James.” Further comparative study of these 
texts may reveal new insights into a common religious 
mentality that proliferated itself in a variety of groups 
and sects in early Judaism and primitive Christianity. 


` 


Historical Circumstances and Date 


One hint that this chapter provides about its historical 
setting occurs in its references to religious persecution. 
Elements in the text are traditional and may reflect the 
Book of Parables and texts like 2 Maccabees 6-7. 
Nonetheless, through this usage the author of chap. 108 
allows the corpus to speak to people who identify with 
the kind of suffering and persecution that took place in 
the Maccabean period and in the circles in which the 
Parables were composed. 

One's dating of this chapter depends on one’s conclu- 


2 Fora discussion of the evidence pertinent to the 4 
hypothesis of the existence of the Anawim, with bib- 5 
liography, see Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the 


sions about its relationships to other literature. If the 
chapter does presuppose the Book of the Watchers, the 
Epistle, the redactional material in chaps. 81-82 and in 
the Dream Visions, and the Book of Parables, this indi- 
cates a terminus post quem around the turn of the era.? 
If the author of 1 Peter knew the present text (see Excur- 
sus: Parallels between 1 Enoch 108 and 1 Peter), the year 
100 c.E. would be a terminus ad quem—thus indicating 
composition in the first century C.E. 

B 108:1 This superscription defines the chapter as pri- 
mordial tradition written for the benefit of the righteous 
who will live in the end time. Methuselah's function as 
the primary link in that tradition is emphasized in 81:5— 
82:3 (cf. also 76:14; 79:1; 83:1; 85:1-2; 91:1-8, as well as 
his role in the story of Noah's birth in chaps. 106-107), 
and the idea appears to be alluded to in 105:2. The Eth. 
expression badahàri mawá*el regularly translates év ratg 
EDXATALS Huepacc (“in the last days,” Isa 2:2; 2 Tim 3:1) 
and ér éaxárov (wr) ràv Huépav (“at the end[s] of the 
days,” Jer 23:20; 25:19 [49:39 fit]; 37:24 [30:24 M]; Dan 
2:28; 2 Pet 3:3), both of which are LXX translations of 
Heb. D’a’7 mna (lit. “in the after-part of the days”), a 
common biblical designation for “the final period of the 
history so far as the speaker’s perspective reaches,”* 
ally translated in modern versions as “the end of days” 
or “the latter days.” In the Qumran Scrolls, almost 
always in exegetical contexts,? Heb. DAT MINNA and 
ora moans? designate the definitive time about which 
the prophets spoke—sometimes identified with the time 
of the sect’s existence, sometimes with the time of the 
appearance of the Messiah(s). In similar fashion, here 
the term designates the time before God's final judg- 
ment and thus gives the chapter a genuinely “eschatolog- 
ical” orientation. Although the precise expression occurs 
nowhere else in 1 Enoch, it is closely paralleled in 92:1, 
“the last generations” (tewledd daharyan). This eschato- 
logical audience is mentioned also in the introductions 
to major sections in 1:2 and 37:2. The designation of the 
latter-day righteous as those who “keep the law” 


usu- 


BDB, 31. 
1QpHab 2:5; 9:6; 1QSa 1:1; 40162 2:1; 40174 1:2, 
12, 15, 19; CD 4:4; 6:11. 


Messiah (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1976) 


350-53. 


3 On the date of the Parables around the turn of the 
era, see Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 221-23. 
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108:1-15 


(ya*agebu Serata = guAdooovoıv TOV vópov) employs an 
expression common in the Hebrew Bible, other Jewish 
texts, and the NT.® It occurs only here in 1 Enoch and is 
one of many examples of this chapter's special vocabu- 
lary; however, it is paralleled in 92:1 (those “who 
observe [lit., ‘do,’ yegabberu = noınoovoıv] truth and 
peace"). The normal Enochic term for divine Law is 
“righteousness” (sedg) or “truth, uprightness” (ret*), and 
one is said to “do” (gabra) these or “walk” in their paths. 
B 2-3 The body of the chapter begins with an exhorta- 
tion to those who "observe" (gabra) the law (v 2). The 
passage has a ring structure that begins and ends with 
the command to *wait until" the eradication of sin and 
sinners, an eschatological event referred to three times 
with slightly different vocabulary and nuances. First 
mentioned are those who “do evil" (yegabberu ?ekuya; cf. 
vv 6, 7, 10). The second clause identifies them as the 
powerful, who are able to abuse the righteous (vv 7, 10; 
cf. 96:5, 8). Last mentioned is the disappearance (halafa) 
of sin itself. The phrasing may be an echo of 107:1, but 
the notion occurs in a very early stratum of 1 Enoch 
(10:20, 22), in the Apocalypse of Weeks (91:14) and its 
redactional parallel in chap. 91 (vv 5 [also the verb 


halafa] and 8), and in chap. 92, as here, after an exhorta- p 


tion to remain steadfast because God's time will arrive 
(927275): 

Verse 3 elaborates on the final destruction of sinners. 
When the sinners are exterminated, their names are 
removed from the book of life, or the book of the living 
(on the textual problem, see n. a). The verb comple- 
ments those in v 2, and the idea is most closely paral- 
leled in Ps 69:29 (28) and in Rev 3:5, where the book of 
life is a register of those who will survive the judgment 
(20:12, 15), an idea already present in Dan 12:1.’ Parallel 
to the book of life are the heavenly books of the holy 
ones. The double terminology may be pleonastic; alter- 
natively the author may be referring to a second set of 
books that record the blessings that await the righteous 
(cf. 103:2). In any case the notion is odd, because the 
idea of heavenly books suggests a determinism that 
seems to preclude later exclusion from them. The same 
tension exists, however, between Rev 3:5 and 13:8. The 
author will return to the idea of heavenly books in v 7 


6 See the passages cited by Christian Maurer, 
“pvAdoow, puAarn,” TDNT 9 (1974) 237-39. To 7 


(cf. v 10). The meaning of v 3b is not obvious if one is 
thinking of the wicked of the last generation. The idea 
makes sense in 22:7, where it refers to Cain’s descen- 
dants, and in Wis 3:12, 16, which assumes an individual 
eschatology. Perhaps the distich is traditional. Name and 
descendants are often linked. The final tristich of v 3 
looks beyond the removal of sinners to their punishment 
in the fiery pit, and the prediction’s fulfillment is guar- 
anteed by the vision that is recounted in the following 
section. 
W 4-6 The form of this passage (vision, question, angelic 
interpretation) parallels corresponding sections in 
chaps. 18-19 and 21-32. The contents of the vision 
closely approximate 18:12-16| |21:1-6 (a desolate place, 
beyond heaven and earth [108:3], where mountainlike 
objects roll over in fire) and 18:10-11 + 19:1-2| |21:7-10 
(a pit of immeasurable depth into which they have been 
thrown). One major element distinguishes the present 
passage from its prototypes. Although the image of the 
mountains is appropriate to the stars mentioned in 
chaps. 18 and 21, the present text describes the place of 
punishment for the spirits of sinful human beings. The 
modification was traditional; a single place of punish- 
ment for angels and sinners is indicated already in 10:13- 
14. Other minor differences from the earlier visions are 
the references to something like a cloud (smoke?) hover- 
ing over the place and to the crying and groaning (vv 3, 
5, 15). The differences do not require us to posit a writ- 
ten source other than the present Book of the Watchers. 
The sinners to be punished are mentioned in two 
groups, each with a general term followed by a specific 
designation. The specificity of the last in the series is 
especially noteworthy. Only here in the entire corpus is 
explicit reference made to prophetic predictions, and 
the specific charge that the evildoers alter prophecies is 
striking. A similar idea occurs in 99:2; 104:10, 11, but 
there it is the law and Enoch's words that are altered and 
perverted. 


these add Sir 35:1. 
See Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 15-16. 
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Excursus: Hell in the Gospel Traditions 


The cluster of motifs that appear in this chapter’s 
description of the place of final punishment recur in 
the Gospels, in the Q logion attached to the story 
about the centurion (Matt 8:11-12| | Luke 13:27-29) 
and especially in Matthew’s parables: 

Luke 13 Matt8 13 22 25 


(bind, 
1 Enoch 10:4) 10) 213 
throw 28 12 am E 
depart 2 41, 46 
darkness 12 13 
weeping 28 12 >? 
fire am ei 
, for angels » 41 
righteous shine 43 
see righteous 28 


A similar notion appears in the logion about cutting 
off offending members to avoid departing or being 
thrown into the fire of Gehenna (Mark 9:43-47 | | 
Matt 5:29-30; 18:9). Another reflex of the idea 
occurs in Luke. The rich man in the flame of Hades 
looks up and sees Lazarus, whom he had oppressed, 
in Abraham's bosom (cf. Matt 8:11-12 | | Luke 
8:28-29). 


W 7-10 By contrast with the sections that precede and 
follow it, this lengthy poetic description of the righteous 
and their attitude, actions, and plight is shot through 
with terminology that occurs rarely in the rest of 

1 Enoch. The section divides into two parallel sections 
of uneven length: 


vv 7-9 v 10 
1. books 7a 10a 
. recompensed 7b 10b 
3. abused/trampled Te (10e) 
by evil men 
4. love God/heaven 8a 10c 
5. rather than what 8b 10d 
is in the world 
6. torment, etc. 8c 10e 
7. blessed God 9f 10f 


The section is linked to the previous verse by the 
theme of “what will be done" or “will happen" (v 7). Dif- 
ferent from v 6, here the reference is not to the events of 
history foretold by the prophets (or in the prophetic 


8 See above, n. 1. 
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books), but to heavenly books that recount the blessings 
and curses prepared for the sinners and the righteous. 
Although the notion of heavenly books and angelic 
scribes is common in 1 Enoch (see Excursus: Heavenly 
Books and Angelic Scribes), and the content of the 
books parallels 103:1-4, the present formulation is 
unique. The angels, who are normally thought of as the 
scribes of heavenly books, are here said to read what 
Enoch read according to 103:1-4. Taken together, vv 6-7 
are paralleled in 1 Pet 1:10-12: the prophets inquired 
about the things they predicted—things the angels wish 
to peek into. 

The righteous, previously introduced as "those who 
keep the law" (v 1), are here designated as "the humble" 
(tehutan = Tareıvot, DY). Elsewhere in 1 Enoch, the 
expression occurs only in 96:5, where it is a social and 
economic designator for the victims of the rich and pow- 
erful. Here too it denotes the victims of the mighty, as is 
elaborated in the detailed description that follows. In 
addition, however, it designates the religious quality 
expressed by the common parallel term, “the poor.”® 

The heavenly books record the good things prepared 
for the spirits of the lowly. Cf. also v 3, which mentions 
the slaughter of the spirits of the sinners. The terminol- 
ogy suggests a dichotomized anthropology. Both here 
and in v 11, the spirits to be rewarded (because they 
were found pure, v 9) are contrasted with the body that 
has suffered (so also 102:4-5; 103:3-5). 

Verses 7bc, 8c, and 10e depict the lowly as the victims 
of verbal and physical abuse at the hands of “evil men.” 
The lowly “afflict” ?ahamama, perhaps kaków or BALßw) 
their bodies, suffer “torment” (satar = 000v), and 
demean their life in the world; they are “abused” (hasara 
= arıudlonuaı or ddervifowac) and hear “reproach” 
(te‘yert = 66eıvionuog) and “insult” (serfat = BAaoynpia). 
This suffering, moreover, is a function of their piety 
(v 10cd). Because they love God, they subject themselves 
to this abuse. As a result, God has recompensed them 
for what they have lost (vv 7b, 10b, fadaya [also v 11] and 
*asaya). The perfect tenses in vv 7b and 10b indicate that 
recompense is already determined by God (written in 
the books, according to v 7), although it has not yet 
come to pass (v 11). 


Verse 8ab is the first of three references to the depre- 
cation of things “in the world" (westa ‘alam, westa medr, 

v 9a, ba‘alam, v 10d) and the first of two couplets that 
contrast loving God/heaven more than things in the 
world. The viewpoint is basic to this section and to the 
chapter. Love of God is the highest good (cf. also v 12a) 
and is the motivation of those who keep the law (v 1). 
Although the world is where the righteous live, they do 
not love, cling to, or desire it and the things that pertain 
to it: bodily life (vv 7b, 8, 10b-e), wealth and “the good 
things” that it can buy (97:8-9), and food (v 9a). To the 
contrary, the righteous, from the time they come into 
existence, consider their life in the world to be as fleet- 
ing as a breath that passes away; what continues is their 
persistence in this viewpoint (v 9a-c). As phrased, the 
sentiment is an inversion of Wis 2:2-5; 5:9-14 (esp. 5:13), 
where the sinners are culpable because of their attach- 
ment to life in this world and their denial of existence 
beyond this life. Moreover, as for the protagonist in Wis 
3:5-6, bodily life is a time when God tests the spirits of 
the righteous and finds them to be pure. Similar termi- 
nology was traditionally used of Abraham, who was 
“found faithful when tested” in the sacrifice of Isaac (Sir 
44:20; 1 Macc 2:52). Jubilees 17:16—19:10 expands on the 
point; he was tried throughout his lifetime and "found 
faithful and patient in spirit." On the faithfulness of the 
righteous here, see comm. on vv 11-13. 

That the righteous bless God is echoed in vv 10-11, 
where it is contrasted with the ill treatment they endure 
because of their love for God. Here the expression has a 
liturgical ring. The closest parallel to the terminology is 
Ps 103:1, *Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name" (cf. Ps 145:21).? The 
context celebrates God's protection of the oppressed 
righteous and takes note of human transience. Equally 
significant is Psalm 34. An initial promise to "bless the 
Lord at all times" is expressed by one who includes him- 
self among the “lowly” and afflicted (E12, 12) righteous 
whom God delivers. 1 Enoch often speaks of God as the 
Great Holy One, and the prayer in chap. 9 asserts that 
this name is to be blessed (v 4). In 12:3, before Enoch's 


9 Perhaps more to the point is 4QBarki Nafshi** 
(4Q434-438), some of whose differences from 
Psalm 103 parallel motifs in the present chapter. 


108:1-15 


ascent to heaven; in 22:14; 25:7; 27:5; 36:4; 81:3, 10, at 
various points in the journey; and in 81:10, after his 
return to earth, the seer relates how he blessed God. In 
the present passage, however, the uttering of praise to 
God in the midst of suffering is an essential characteris- 
tic of the righteous. The hope, courage, and joy invoked 
in the Epistle are here said to have a doxological expres- 
sion. 

Verse 10 reiterates the thoughts of vv 7-9, usually in 
summary, but occasionally with variation and expansion. 
The precise meaning of v 10a is unclear. Is Enoch refer- 
ring to what he has read in the heavenly books, men- 
tioned in v 7a (taking the verb nagara to mean oral 
reading), or to what he has recounted in his own writ- 
ings, which are in turn an account of what he has heard 
and read in heaven (see 81:1—82:3 and 103:2-3)? In 
either case the line is linked to the previous one; those 
who have blessed God will receive blessing. As often, the 
verb “find” implies judgment, and here it echoes v Ye; to 
love God is to have a pure spirit. “Heaven” is a circumlo- 
cution for God that allows an explicit contrast to the 
things in “the world." Atypically, in line e, the author 
expands rather than summarizes an idea in vv 7-9. 
Through this long line with its a-b-b'-a' structure (tram- 
pled | heard reproach and insult | abused), the author 
concludes by emphasizing the oppression of the right- 
eous, but he contrasts the catalog of abuses with the sim- 
ple assertion, "they blessed me." 

B 11-15 Having described the attitude and conduct of 
the righteous and their maltreatment by the wicked, the 
author concludes the chapter and the corpus by describ- 
ing the judgment that will be dispensed to each group. 
In this concluding section, the author has reshaped tra- 
ditional material found also in the Book of Parables, 
especially chaps. 62-63, and the Epistle, especially 
chaps. 102-104. 

The largest part of the passage depicts the glorious 
vindication of the righteous (vv 11-13). In the first two 
of three tristichs, the author, speaking in the name of 
God, employs four verbs in the first person singular (“I 
will summon | transform | bring forth | seat") to represent 


piety of “the poor.” On the Qumran text see the 
excellent discussion by Moshe Weinfeld and David 
Seely in DJD 29:254-65. 


Perhaps both texts indirectly reflect a common 
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four steps or aspects to the process: resurrection, trans- 
formation, manifestation, exaltation. If one grants a sin- 
gle emendation (see n. a), v 11 is most easily read as a 
recasting of 102:5 and 103:3, 4. Inappropriately, those of 
the generation of light have descended to the darkness 
of Sheol without having received in their lifetimes the 
recompense due to them. Now God will undo that injus- 
tice. The adverbial introduction, “And now,” emphasizes 
the imminence of the judgment. 

B 11-13 To begin with, God will summon from the dark- 
ness of Sheol (see n. 5) the spirits of the pious (cf. v 7, 
"spirits of the humble"), which had been tested and 
found to be pure (v 9). This summons corresponds 
roughly to the trumpet blast and angelic mission men- 
tioned in the resurrection scenarios in 1 Cor 15:52, 

] Thess 4:16, and Matt 24:31. 

The expression "the generation of light" (tewleda ?enta 
berhän ) occurs only here in 1 Enoch and is balanced and 
contrasted with "those who have been born in darkness" 
Cella tawalledu baselmat) in v 14. The destiny of each 
group is appropriate: the generation of light will shine; 
those born in darkness will be cast into darkness. The 
language recalls 1QS 3:13—4:14. “In the fountain of light 
(is the origin of) the generation of truth, and from the 
source of darkness (comes) the generation of perversity" 
(wn moon en pae MAST nro vs pona, 3:19). The 
sons of light (VR 7:3) have their hearts enlightened 
(77), are ruled by the Prince of lights, walk on the 
paths of light and true righteousness (cf. 1 Enoch 
108:13), and will be rewarded with a glorious crown and 
a majestic garment in eternal light. The wicked are ruled 
. by the angel of darkness, are blind, walk in the paths of 
darkness, and will be consigned to the fires of darkness. 
In the present text, the imagery of the generations of 
light and darkness is governed by the typically Enochic 
ideas of eschatological glory and darkness and does not 
seem to imply the determinism of origin often seen in 
the Qumran Community Rule.!? The imagery is, how- 
ever, related to other Enochic motifs. According to 
89:74—90:7 (cf. 93:8), apostates are “blind,” while the 
youth who get wisdom *begin to open their eyes" (90:6). 
Similarly, *to certain men of a generation the paths of 


10 On the problem of election, determinism, and pre- 
destination, see Hermann Lichtenberger, Studien 


violence and death will be revealed" (94:2). Such revela- 
tion is depicted as enlightenment in 5:8 (see comm. for 
the relationship of this passage to 1QS 2:2-4). Thus the 
imagery here characterizes the respective groups as 
those born in ignorance of God's law and those who 
have been enlightened. *Generation" then has specific 
historical connotations, referring to the generation that 
is enlightened by revelation and “keeps the law in the 
last days" (108:1). 

Having summoned the pious dead, God will trans- 
form (walata) them, so that they shine in the light appro- 
priate to their "generation" or nature (vv 12-13). This 
notion of the eschatological transformation of the right- 
eous (dead) is a common topic in contemporary Jewish 
and Christian texts and can best be understood after a 
consideration of vv 12ab-13a. Different from 102:5, this 
author refers not to the “piety” (001077¢) of the pious, 
but to their “faith” or “faithfulness” (ha@ymanot = mioTıg). 
Either translation is consonant with the previous sec- 
tion, which characterizes the righteous as trusting in 
God rather than the things of the world and as enacting 
this attitude in faithful obedience. The motif appears 
again in v 15. 

Verses 12-13a employ two traditional metaphors to 
depict the transformation of the spirits of the pious. In 
vv 12a and 13a their manifestation is likened to the shin- 
ing of the stars. The verb “come forth" (wad’a), 
employed here in the causative mode, is typically used in 
] Enoch of the emerging of the luminaries and winds 
from their heavenly gates and windows (e.g., 33:3; 34:2; 
36:1; 72:8; 75:7). Astronomical terminology also 
describes the “times without number" (azmàán za’albo 
hwalqwa) for which the righteous will shine (cf. 72:1, 
"their time"; 91:16-17, the new creation during which 
the luminaries will shine will include *weeks without 
number” [?albon hwalqwa]). Astral or at least starlike 
eschatological glory is attributed to the wise teachers in 
Dan 12:3 and to the righteous in 1 Enoch 104:2 (where 
the heavenly portals are also mentioned), T. Mos. 10:9, 

2 Bar. 51:10 (after their transformation into the splendor 


(SUNT 15: Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1980) 184-89. 
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of angels, v 5), Wis 3:7, and possibly 1 Cor 15:51 (cf. vv 
40-41)."! According to v 12b, the glorious manifestation 
of the righteous involves their heavenly enthronement, 
when they receive the “honor” (kebr) denied them dur- 
ing their lifetimes (v 11c). Here again the image is tradi- 
tional (Wis 3:8; Rev 20:4-5). Especially noteworthy is the 
parallel between vv 12b, 14-15, and chaps. 62-63. In the 
latter, the Elect One is seated on the throne of his glory 
(manbara sebhatihu). The kings and mighty see him, are 
judged, and depart into darkness. In the present text, 
different from chaps. 62-63, the righteous, despite their 
enthronement, are not the executors of judgment. As a 
result of their vindication by God, they are enthroned in 
glory, in which they are seen by the sinners who had 
oppressed them. The scenario is closely paralleled in 

2 Bar. 51:4-10. 

Verse 13b-d is a tightly written tristich that attributes 
the aforegoing to God’s “righteous judgment” (on which 
see comm. on 91:12-13). This justice is evident in the 
principle of appropriate recompense (see comm. on 
95:5), viz., that God deals faithfully with those who are 
faithful, or have faith (lahaymenan haymänota yehub). The 
probable Greek that underlies € (rotg míaTou mioTLv 
090€.) could be translated idiomatically “to the faithful 
(or ‘those who believe’) he gives assurances.”'? The 
translation given above reflects, alternatively, the 
Semitic idiom in Mic 7:20 (apy) now hn, Öwaeıg 
aAnvetav 76 IakwB LXX, apy nep Dn T, “You 
will give truth to Jacob/Israel”), and the location of the 
passage and its function as an explanation of the 
enthronement suggest that the issue is the enactment of 
God's faithfulness rather than God's promise to be faith- 
ful. The meaning of the final line of the tristich (*in the 
dwelling of the paths of truth," n. a) is problematic. The 
translation above posits in Semitic a nominal infinitive 
prefaced by the preposition 2, used causally. Also pre- 
sumed is the verb 20’ or 2i", untenably mistranslated 
into Greek as "dwell" rather than "remain" or "abide." 
With the suggested meaning the line complements the 
previous one; faithfulness involves the persistent pursuit 
. of the ways of truth. A wordplay asserts God's righteous 


11 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 26-31, 82-87; John J. 13 
Collins, “Jewish Wisdom and Apocalyptic in the 


Hellenistic Age,” HR 17 (1977) 136. 
12 LSJ, s.v. mto ruso. 


108:1-15 


judgment. God “seats” (causative of 2r" or 20”) on 
thrones of honor those who did not receive such honor, 
though they “remained” (3r or 37") in the paths of 
truth. 

Similarities to Wis 3:5-8 have been noted in connec- 
tion with vv 9 and 12. The present tristich also parallels 
Wis 3:9, with its references to truth and the faithful abid- 
ing in love. This collective evidence may indicate some 
sort of intertextual relationship or dependence on a 
common tradition. 

The references to "faith" or "faithfulness" are remark- 
able because they have so few parallels in 1 Enoch. In 
the Epistle the verb occurs only at the very end: the 
righteous and pious will *believe in" the Enochic books 
given to them at the end time. Elsewhere in 1 Enoch, 
faith or faithfulness and believing are mentioned only in 
the Parables (39:6; 46:8; 58:3; 61:4). Outside 1 Enoch, 
the idea of "faith" and "faithfulness" occurs with some 
frequency in Jewish texts, notably the Qumran Scrolls.!? 
Also, as noted in the comm. on vv 7-10, the idea is often 
associated with the testing of Abraham. It is difficult to 
know whether the present context reflects or alludes to 
Abraham traditions. The mention of God's righteous 
judgment of the faithful recalls the language of Gen 
15:5, and the innumerable times when the righteous will 
shine parallels God's promise that Abraham's descen- 
dants will be as innumerable as the stars. 

m 14-15 The final tristich turns to the judgment of the 
sinners. The repetition of the phrases "and they will see 
them" and *the righteous shining" in the two verses 
could indicate dittography, but I take the text here to be 
correct. Thus I read v 14a as a long Semitic sentence, 
begun with a verb and concluded with the subject in the 
form of a nominal clause consisting of noun and partici- 
ple—a legitimate retroversion from Eth. ?enza yetwaha- 
wehu. On the idea that the righteous will view the 
punishment of the wicked, see comm. on 27:2-3a. Con- 
versely, the sinners' viewing the glory of the righteous is 
a central motif in the tradition—based on Isaiah 52-53— 
documented in Wis 5:1-8, 1 Enoch 62-63, and 2 Baruch 
51.!* In 2 Bar. 51:4, as here, the extensive lament of the 


See the many entries in Karl Georg Kuhn, Konkor- 
danz zu den Qumrantexten (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1960) s.v. MW. 

14 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 68-90. 
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sinners is reduced to a single verb. In 62:10, 63:11, and 

2 Bar. 51:6, as here, the sinners’ departure to their pun- 
ishment is mentioned. The final line recapitulates earlier 
motifs. The “days and times” of the sinners’ punishment 
parallels the “times without number” when the glorious 
enthronement of the righteous will be manifest (v 13a). 
The word pair “days/times” also occurs at the beginning 
of the Epistle (92:2). 

The punishment of the wicked is certain because it 
has been written down (v 7). This final reference to the 
heavenly tablets provides a fitting conclusion to a writ- 
ten text that purports to be a record of what was heard 
and seen in heaven and read in the heavenly tablets. 


Excursus: Parallels between 1 Enoch 108 and 
1 Peter 


The probable relationship between 1 Pet 3:18-20 and 
the story of Enoch's mission to the watchers has often 
been noted.5 Other parallels between 2 Peter and 
Jude are also frequently mentioned in commentaries, 
and I have called attention to still other parallels 
between 1 Enoch and NT and post-NT references to 
the apostle Peter. What has hitherto escaped notice 
are the many terminological similarities between 
1 Peter and this last chapter of 1 Enoch. These are 
noteworthy because they stand in two texts that use 
the promise of judgment and future glory already 
guaranteed in heaven as the motivation for faith in 
the midst of present suffering for the sake of righ- 
teousness. The parallels include the following. 

] Enoch 108 1 Peter 


do evil 2, 6, 10 3:12 
seed will perish 3b perishable seed, 
1:23 
spirits punished 3-6 spirits in prison, 
3:19-20 
(Noah, sons saved, 
106:16, 18) 3:20 
prophets, books, 
angels 6-7 1:10-12 


15 See Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian 
Baptism (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsalien- 
sis 13; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1946) 52-125. 


16 See Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter,” 590-600. 


17 Ina letter dated February 7, 1997, John H. Elliott 
cautions that all the elements found in both texts 
are traditional. While this is true, the combination 
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love God, heaven 8, 10 
disdain silver, 

gold 8 ibe. Ile: 
do not desire food 8 desire milk, 2:2 
breath that passes 9 flesh as grass, 1:24 
spirits tested, faith tested, 


love Christ, 1:8 


found pure 9 found praiseworthy, 
1E 7 

bless, blessing 9-10 3:9 
reproach, insult, 

abuse 7,10 3:16; 4:4, 16 
blessing by 

contrast 10 2:9 
summoned from 

darkness to light 11 2:9 
exaltation 12 5:4, 6 
righteous 

judgment 13 1:1/252:23 


To this striking list of parallel ideas and terminol- 
ogy can be added a possible common use of expres- 
sions found in Psalm 34 (see comm. on vv 7-10 and 
cf. the quotation of Ps 34:12-16 in 1 Pet 3:10-12), as 
well as common knowledge of the tradition attested 
in Wisdom 3 (see comm. on vv 7-10 and cf. 1:7). At 
the very least, both texts are alleging to speak to a 
common situation, using a vocabulary common to 
apocalypticized wisdom traditions. It remains at pres- 
ent a mystery just how the various Petrine traditions 
relate to the Enochic texts and how both of these 
groups of texts relate to other Jewish and early Christ- 
ian texts such as James and parts of the Sermon on 
the Mount (see the introductory notes, p. 553). The 
puzzle calls for closer study; nonetheless, the similari- 
ties between 1 Enoch 108 and 1 Peter are remarkable 
and and could indicate that something like the text 
of 1 Enoch 108 was part of "Peter's" theological 
repertoire. i 


of them in both texts is striking, particularly in light 
of other certain connections between 1 Enoch and 
] Peter. 
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Egyptian Book of the Dead 
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Problemata 
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Odyssey 
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Dialogi Meretricii 
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Ovid 
Metamorphoses 
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283 
283 
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Ba 
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88 
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281° 
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Symposium 
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Natural History 
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Plutarch 
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Naturales Quaestiones 
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Sophocles 
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16.4.14 324 
Theophrastus 
Historia 
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Virgil 
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2/ 1:244, no. 4539 
24526 
3/2:1179, no. 4538b 
24526 
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IG 
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14.422 11.3 22748 
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Audet, Jean-Paul 
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Bagrow, Leo 
284, 329 
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Baly, Denis 
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Barker, Margaret 
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416 
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14, 19, 116-17 
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405 
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499 
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118-19, 122, 167, 
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124, 405 
Bauer, Hans 

178 
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244 
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Baumgartner, 
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Bearman, Gregory 
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Beck, H. F. 
324 
Becker, Michael 
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Beckwith, Roger T. 
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Behm, Johannes 
485-86 
Benoit, Pierre 
520 
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Bergren, Theodore 
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Berlin, Adele 
35 
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474, 498 
Berman, Dennis 
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Bertram, Georg 
208, 265, 484, 526 
Bethge, Hans-Gebhard 
99 
Betz, Hans Dieter 
494 
Betz, Otto 
209-10, 244, 543 
Beyene, Yaqob 
105-6 
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314 
Beyer, Klaus 
183, 301, 435, 544 
Bickerman, Elias J. 
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145, 220, 271, 534 
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87 
Bilabel, Friedrich 
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Billerbeck, Paul 
113 
Biran, Avraham 
239, 244, 491 
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124, 155, 175, 178- 
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Blau, Ludwig 
282 
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Bloch, Raymond 
200 

Block, Renée 
29 
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Bogaert, Pierre 
296 

Bonner, Campbell 
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Borgeaud, Philippe 
245 

Borgouts, J. F. 
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Bousset, Wilhelm 
45, 113, 261 

Bow, Beverly A. 
103, 541 

Brakmann, Heinzgerd 
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Brandon, S. G. F. 
222 

Braun, Herbert 
487, 492 

Brekelmans, C. H. W. 
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Brock, S. P. 
15, 174 

Broshi, Magen 
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Brown, Raymond E. 
210, 343, 522, 540, 
554 

Bruce, James 
109 

Brunet, Gustave 
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Buchanan, George W. 
12 

Büchsel, Friedrich 
474 

Budde, Karl 
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Budge, E. A. Wallis 
104-5, 108 

Bultmann, Rudolf 
45 

Bunbury, Edward H. 
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Burkitt, F. Crawford 
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Caley, Earle R. 
287 
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Cameron, Ron 
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Caquot, André 
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58, 263-65, 267-69, 
274, 277, 282-83, 
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317-22, 331, 334, 
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382, 385, 390-92, 
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Clemens, Richard 
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Collins, John J. 
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3, 45 
Conzelmann, Hans 
211-12, 457, 462 
Cornfield, Gaalya 
244 
Corriente, Federico 
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Coughenour, Robert A. 
12 

Cowley, R. W. 
82 

Crenshaw, James L. 
145 

Cross, Frank M. 
10-11, 60, 209-10, 
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Cumont, Franz 


200 


Dahl, Nils A. 
371, 

Dahlberg, B. T. 
296 

Dahood, Mitchell 
240 

Dalman, Gustaf 
219, 403 

Dalton, W. J. 
86, 123 

Danker, Frederick W. 
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Dar, Shimon 
195, 239-40, 246, 
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D’Arcy, C. F. 
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Davidson, James E. 
450 

Davies, W. D. 
253, 405 

Dean-Oetting, Mary 
120 
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124 
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118, 122, 185-86, 
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Delitzsch, Franz 
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Delling, Gerhard 
220 
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Dequeker, L. 
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Derrett, J. Duncan M. 
463 
Dewey, Arthur J. 
100, 442 
Dexinger, Ferdinand 
122, 441, 444, 446- 
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Dibelius, Martin 
211-12, 457 
Diez Macho, Alejandro 
116 
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Dinkler, Erich 
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Doeve, J. W. 
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240, 244 
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227 

Eger, Otto 
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36 

Eichholz, D. E. 
286 

Eitrem, S. 
283, 519 

Elliott, John H. 
2, 560 

Embleton, Clifford 
108 

Emerton, J. A. 
254 

Eskenazi, Tamara C. 
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Ettisch, E. E. 
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Evans, Craig A. 
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Evelyn-White, Hugh G. 


233 
Everding, H. E. 
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Ewald, Heinrich 
110, 117 


Fabricius, Johann A. 
13 

Feitlowitz, Jacob 
116 

Fenske, Wolfgang 
54 

Février, James C. 
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Firmage, Edwin 
385 


Fischer, Ulrich 
80 
Fitzmyer, Joseph A. 
9, 76-77, 116-17, 
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187, 223, 227, 235, 
326, 373, 431, 449, 
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32-33, 295, 493 
Flemming, Johannes 
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Flusser, David 
487 
Foerster, Werner 
485, 492, 517 
Fohrer, Georg 
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Fontenrose, Joseph E. 
318 
Forbes, R. J. 
193-95, 286 
Fornberg, Tord 
57, 99, 246 
Forsyth, Neil 
123 
Frazer, James G. 
223 
Frerichs, Ernest S. 
42, 45, 406 
Fuhs, H. F. 
16, 104, 107-9, 116 
Fujita, Shozo 
444 
Funk, F. X. 
87 
Fusella, Luigi 
116 


Gaisford, Thomas 
282 

Gammie, John G. 
139 


García Martinez, 
Florentino 
9-10, 114-15, 541 
Gardiner, Alan H. 
198 
Gardner, Iain 
100 
Gaster, Theodore H. 
285, 319 
Gaylord, Harry E. 
328 
Gefrorer, A. F. 
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Geiger, E. E. 
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George, Wilma 
329 
Georgi, Dieter 
79 
Gese, Harmut 
292 
Gil, Moshe 
323 
Gildenmeister, J. 
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Ginzberg, Louis 
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Gitlbauer, Michael 
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Giverson, Sgren 
100 
Glasson, T. Francis 
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Goldschmidt, Lazarus 
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Goldstein, Jonathan A. 
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403, 406 
Golomb, D. M. 
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Good, E. M. 
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Goodspeed, Edgar J. 
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282 
Gordon, Cyrus H. 
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Goshen-Gottstein, M. 
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Gragg, Gene B. 
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Gray, George 
Buchanan 
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45, 406 
Greenberg, Moshe 
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Designer's Notes 


In the design of the visual aspects of Hermeneia, con- 
sideration has been given to relating the form to the 
content by symbolic means. 

The letters of the logotype Hermeneia are a fusion 
of forms alluding simultaneously to Hebrew (dotted 
vowel markings) and Greek (geometric round shapes) 
letter forms. In their modern treatment they remind 
us of the electronic age as well, the vantage point 
from which this investigation of the past begins. 

The Lion of Judah used as visual identification for 
the series is based on the Seal of Shema. The version 
for Hermeneia is again a fusion of Hebrew calligraph- 
ic forms, especially the legs of the lion, and Greek 
elements characterized by the geometric. In the 
sequence of arcs, which can be understood as scroll- 
like images, the first is the lion's mouth. It is reassert- 
ed and accelerated in the whorl and returns in the 
aggressively arched tail: tradition is passed from one 
age to the next, rediscovered and re-formed. 

“Who is worthy to open the scroll and break its 

seals..." 

Then one of the elders said to me 

"weep not; lo, the Lion of the tribe of David, 

the Root of David, has conquered, 

so that he can open the scroll and 

its seven seals." 

Rev. 5:2, 5 

To celebrate the signal achievement in biblical 
scholarship which Hermeneia represents, the entire 
series will by its color constitute a signal on the the- 
ologian's bookshelf: the Old Testament will be bound 
in yellow and the New Testament in red, traceable to 
a commonly used color coding for synagogue and 
church in medieval painting; in pure color terms, 
varying degrees of intensity of the warm segment of 
the color spectrum. The colors interpenetrate when 
the binding color for the Old Testament is used to 
imprint volumes from the New and vice versa. 

Wherever possible, a photograph of the oldest 
extant manuscript, or a historically significant docu- 
ment pertaining to the biblical sources, will be dis- 
played on the end papers of each volume to give a 
feel for the tangible reality and beauty of the source 
material. 

The title-page motifs are expressive derivations 
from the Hermeneia logotype, repeated seven times 
to form a matrix and debossed on the cover of each 
volume. These sifted-out elements will be seen to be 
in their exact positions within the parent matrix. 


Horizontal markings at gradated levels on the spine 
will assist in grouping the volumes according to these 
conventional categories. 

The type has been set with unjustified right mar- 
gins so as to preserve the internal consistency of word 
spacing. This is a major factor in both legibility and 
aesthetic quality; the resultant uneven line endings 
are only slight impairments to legibility by compari- 
son. In this respect the type resembles the hand- 
written manuscripts where the quality of the 
calligraphic writing is dependent on establishing 
and holding to integral spacing patterns. 

All of the type faces in common use today have 
been designed between AD 1500 and the present. For 
the biblical text a face was chosen which does not 
arbitrarily date the text, but rather one which is 
uncompromisingly modern and unembellished so 
that its feel is of the universal. The type style is 
Univers 65 by Adrian Frutiger. 

The expository texts and footnotes are set in 
Baskerville, chosen for its compatibility with the 
many brief Greek and Hebrew insertions. The 
double-column format and the shorter line length 
facilitate speed reading and the wide margins to 
the left of footnotes provide for the scholar's own 
notations. 


Kenneth Hiebert 
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Category of biblical writing, 
key symbolic characteristic, 
and volumes so identified. 


1 

Law 

(boundaries described) 
Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


2 

History 

(trek through time and space) 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 
1 Samuel 
2 Samuel 
1 Kings 
2 Kings 
1 Chronicles 
2 Chronicles 
Ezra 
Nehemiah 
Esther 


3 
Poetry 
(lyric emotional expression) 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song of Songs 


4 

Prophets 

(inspired seers) 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 
Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obadiah 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nahum 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 


5 
New Testament Narrative 
(focus on One) 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 


6 

Epistles 

(directed instruction) 
Romans 
1 Corinthians 
2 Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 
1 Thessalonians 
2 Thessalonians 
1 Timothy 
2 Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James 
1 Peter 
2 Peter 
1 John 
2 John 
3 John 
Jude 


7 

Apocalypse 

(vision of the future) 
Revelation 


8 
Extracanonical Writings 
(peripheral records) 
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